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INTRqpUCTION 

f 

‘ As it was in the beginning ... it shall be . . .' 

If there is any truth in Schiller’s saying, ‘ Men rise by 
their higher purposes, ’ it is as applicable to nations 
as to individuals. In no period in histoiy has it fallen 
to the lot of mankind to ^vitness a greater Empire than 
the British Empire of to-day, and it follows as a logical 
conclusion that the administration of such an Empire 
must needs imply a heavy weight of responsibility. 
Are we conscious of these responsibilities, and is the 
nation rising to meet them ? Surely, on no occasion is 
the question of its future more vital, is, in fact, the 
duty of reflection and examination more in keeping 
with national rejoicing, than on the centenary of the 
great naval battle which determined the future of the 
Empire and laid the foundations of modern Europe, 
To serious men Trafalgar should be considered in the 
light of a national sacrament. The lessons of the past 
are weighed, our vows for the future renewed. Re- 
joicing must be combined with national self-examina- 
tjpn, and the conditions of our success in the past used 
as a guide to our conduct in the future. 

As in the realm of thought and of ^matter, organic 
and inorganic, forms and conditions show an evolutionary 
progress, so with the forces and ideals which create and 

xiii 
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maintain Empire. It is our first business to consider 
the many and various ideals which together produce the 
modern Imperial ideal in order to understand the true 
nature of a creed which to many of us is the one living 
creed in current politics. Montesquieu truly remarked 
that three qualities above others distinguished the 
English from any other nation — the qualities of I^iberty, 
Piety, and Industrial Ambition. One great feature in 
England’s history is tliat her political and social con- 
flicts were never barren of resliits. In France the Wars 
of Religion left only a bankrupt society and an effete 
autocracy. The Imperial ambitions of Spain left only 
a wearied and reactionary State. The Thirty Years’ 
War in Germany took its toll of bloodshed without 
bequeathing as a recompense any real political or moral 
blessing. In England, on the other hand, it is hard to 
point to any struggle in which the soul of the nation 
was engaged which did not end in a vast and far-reach- 
ing reform. This is true of our religious strife, and it is 
equally true of our political and social revolutions. The 
three great qualities which Montesquieu noted, and 
which may be taken as the different forms of the 
national ideal, complementary to each other, and each 
forming in its special way the ideal most needed by its 
age, were developed in three separate and distinct 
epochs. 

Political liberty, the first of these ideals, was won in 
an early stage of our history, at a time when England 
took small part in international affairs. While the rest 
of the world was groaning under the tyranny of absolute 
rulers, the spirit of individual liberty had already per- 
meated our masses, certain substantive rights had been 
won as against autocratic power, and when the ultimate 
crisis arose, and the fleet of the greatest nation of the 
day threatened her coasts, the country armed as a whole 
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in its defence. The defeat of the Armada was not the 
work of a mercenary levy, but of the spirit of the people 
in arms. From Gravelines onward England lost her 
insularity, and became a factor of deep importance in 
i^he affairs, not only of Europe, but of that wider world 
\^icli was already dawning upon the horizon of her 
settlers and pioneers. 

One part of the battle having been won, the war is 
carried to another sphere. England accepted a Reforma- 
tion that, for logical com/^eteness, can be paralleled no- 
where else in Europe, fler spiritual conflict, bitter as 
it was, did not rage round the ddbris of the Church : it 
sought the essential principle of spiritual liberty and 
inner reformation. After a short destructive period 
the nation produced a man who, while vindicating that 
liberty of conscience which England has never since lost, 
at the same time refused to seek a barren liberty, but 
joined a moral reformation to patriotic ends, and welded 
the whole into one national ideal. 

With Oliver Cromwell w^e come to the third of Montes- 
quieu’s characteristics — Industrial Ambition. With the 
practical insight of an experienced statesman he recog- 
nised the fact that England’s future must be based upon 
a solid economic foundation. Puritanism at its best 
refused to allow the individual to live his moral life 
^part from the world of men. The medieval Church 
could not rise above a negation, and the formula, Deo 
placere non j^otest. It was a system of taboos and 
restrictions, and not of definite commands. True Puri- 
tanism urged that faith without works is dead, and that j 
glory of God was equally achieved in practical life 
as in the hermit’s cell. The service of God-* in the 
world, and not out of it, in an active life of enterprise, 
and not in a passive mood of religious contemplation, 
became the standard of a new regime growing up under 
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Cromwell’s example and with the memory of Bunyan’s 
hero, who was not a priest, but a pilgrim. Material 
well-being was regarded as an ideal to which the nation 
as a whole, and each man in it, might aspire — not only 
as something which was not wrong, but as something 
which opened up a wider range of virtue. On one side 
was the vice of asceticism, the life apart from the world ; 
on the other, the vice of hedonism, the life in the world 
and only for the world. The true Puritanism steered 
the middle coui-se, using th^world as a gift of God 
wherein to work out the Divine purpose. Looking 
back over the course of history, we cannot avoid being 
struck with the fact that zeal for political liberty, re- 
ligious freedom, and industrial ambition were coeval, 
and combined in all great epochs. The Elizabethans, 
the Puritans who founded the New England States and 
gave the first impulse to English industrialism, and, at 
a later date, the people of the North of England, who 
combined Methodism and a zeal for political reform 
with an unfailing practical instinct, seem to prove that 
Montesquieu’s diagnosis is the correct one, and that the 
English racial ideal at its best, whether we call it 
Nationalism or Imperialism, combines these three attri- 
butes. 

Our national ideal, then, properly considered, must 
combine all three aims. When it is shorn of its prac- 
ticality it will become the creed of dreamers and doc- 
trinaires ; if it is bereft of its spiritual side it will become 
the dogma of a hard and narrow class of utilitarians, such 
as Bentham and MiU ; if it is shorn again of its political as- 
pect, we get the commercialism of the Manchester Schoql 
in its decadence, where the individual was looked upon Vs 
apart from society, where money-making was regarded 
as per se a religious and moral act, quite apart from tl\e 
ends for which money was sought. Ideals were suqjc in 
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the race for worldly goods, and their place was taken by 
a growing luxury, extravagance, and quest for pleasure. 
Even the elementary duty of the citizen in defence of 
his country was lost sight of, and our Colonies and the 
great deeds which had won them were forgotten. 
Hence arose the school of ‘ Little England ’ — a school 
which contained many diverse thinkers, from the serious 
philosophic insularism of those who disbelieved in over- 
sea possessions to the vulgar self-satisfaction of the class 
who were convinced thatr^heir own narrow view repre- 
sented the last word in pc^itical development. Fortu- 
nately for England, leaders in the persons of Carlyle and 
Ruskin in the theoretical, and Beaconsfield in the prac- 
tical, spheres arosjp, and preached a new doctrine, restated 
the old ideal, roused the nation from its sluggishness, 
and stimulated it toward^ a higher purpose. Once more 
the old doctrine was preached that works were valueless 
without faith, and that politics, unless inspired by a true 
social faith, were only a blind stumbling among prece- 
dents. Men began to realize that the nation could not 
shirk its responsibilities without the degradation of its 
moral life, and that the truest national well-being lay in 
great tasks and grave difficulties honestly and fearlessly 
faced. Such, with all its defects, was the creed which 
Imperialism attempted to expound. Taking as its 
axiom that it was desirable to maintain England as a 
great nation, it argued that no national life can develop 
without a material foundation. To use the jargon of 
philosophy, all qualitative development must have a 
quantitative basis. It sought this basis in the develop- 
rpent of that oversea Empire which had been won by its 
forerunners. The rise of other nations, the growth of 
armies and navies, the dawn of colonizing ambition 
among other European Powers, might well make such a 
development a bare necessity in self-defence; but Im- 
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perialism sought to base it on higher grounds.^ It 
desired to make the Empire a united and self-subsistent 
whole, not merely on the ground of safety, but on the 
wider ground of the richer life which it would afford. 
Seeing in England an old, crowded, and complex 
society, with little room for internal development, 
it sought to open a wider horizon to its view, and to 
remedy some of the greater evils of the social organism 
by means of the wide, untried territories at its com- 
mand. At the same time it transmitted to the daughter 
States those very principles which had contributed 
to England’s undisputed naval and commercial hege- 
mony in the world— the principles of religious and 
political liberty, the spirit of commercial enterprise 
based on the Puritan maxim of self-development and 
self-reliance to which she owed the foundation and 
growth of her Colonial possessions. The creed has found 
many detractors. Some have labelled it ‘ Jingoism,’ 
and defined it as a hectoring and braggart attitude 
towards other peoples. Some have called it Chau- 
vinism, and described it as an extreme self-satisfaction, 
the glorification of our own merits at the expense of all 
the world. But the truth is that such hostile definitions 
are irrelevant. They have no relation to Imperialism, 
even on its least worthy side ; indeed, they are far more 
descriptive of the vices of the opposite school. For 
the true Imperialist, so far from seeking war, seeks a 
security for peace by remedying the weakness and 
isolation which are the primary causes of war ; and so 
far from being a Chauvinist, he implores his people to 
believe that they have not necessarily said the last wqjd 
on all things, and that it is their business to learn from 
and, if necessary, to follow the methods of other States. 
In a practical sense we have seen its working in the 
South African War. Far from producing evil qualities, 
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it has brought to light the noblest and highest virtue 
of th^ nation — that of self-sacrifice. Imperialism, as 
defined by its opponents, contains no ideal worth speak- 
ing of ; in the eyes of its votaries it embodies the ideal 
which, according to Montesquieu, has made England 
great. Political liberty — that is, a circle of autonomous 
nations, united by the bonds of race, and owing a 
universal allegiance to one Crown and one law ; piety — 
that is, a national inspiratipn towards a fuller and richer 
life ; a patriotism in whf^^ the nation takes the place 
of the old medieval Chwrch ; and, lastly, industrial 
ambition — that is, the desire of each man to develop 
the heritage which has been given him, and to put out 
his talents at intc^rest — these may be taken as the forms 
in which that Imperial ideal appears to-day. 

The day of the individual and the small nation has 
gone for England with the advent of rivals. In any 
era of competition Providence is on the side of the bigger 
social battalions. As in commerce we see every day 
new trade combinations, so also in politics the future is 
for the State which can unite and consolidate. Happily, 
the conditions of such Imperial consolidation exist 
within the Empire to-day. A feeling of greater com- 
munity between the Mother Country and her Colonies 
has emanated, as we have seen, from the conception of 
Greater Britain. It found its most powerful expression 
in the day of great national rejoicing at the celebration 
of the late Queen’s Jubilee, no less than in the period 
of national depression during the South Afi'ican War, 
and it is this strong sense of a community of interests 
bqped on mutual protection and security which must 
become a vital power in the history of the future. We 
find that the ideal of unity which prevailed in Italy and 
served Cavour in giving reality to Dante’s and Rienzi’s 
dreams occurred again as a great motive power in 
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Bismarck’s consummation of a United Germany ; and 
seeing that the tendencies and forces of the present 
day are all converging towards the dream of a United 
British Empire, it is surely not too much to predict 
that means will be found to focus this impulse towards 
unity into a definite and practical form of Imperial 
union. 

It may seem a long step from Cromwell to Rhodes, 
and yet the two men are spiritually akin. Both in their 
own way sought the glory of teod and the glory of their 
people. Both were intoleifant of the ‘ fugitive and 
cloistered ’ virtues, and believed that ideals were but 
dim lamps unless they were used to light the work-a-day 
world. Both earnestly sought the greatness of England, 
and sought that greatness over sea. Both were ‘ prac- 
tical mystics in I^ord Rosebery’s words, that ‘ most 
formidable of combinations.’ Their constructive im- 
perialism widely differing in scope, was inspired with the 
same creed. The taunts levied at the earlier statesmen 
were blood-guiltiness and fanaticism. The latter-day 
statesman was similarly labelled a self-seeking capitalist. 
Strange as it may seem, the accusations were similar in 
kind. Both were practical men using the best weapons for 
achieving their ends, and if Cromwell is now remembered 
as the man who had to crush and stamp out great evils, 
and did so by methods which a weaker man would have 
feared to use, in the same way we may regard Rhodes 
as one who took the most prosaic and most suspected of 
all methods, and used it for the furtherance of an ideal. 
He will be regarded, we believe, in future ages as a 
living proof of that stage in which capital becomes trans- 
formed and loses all its vices — a potent instrument 
towards the dissemination of high and noble principles. 
He was the true child and product, and therefore the 
type of his age, just as Cromwell in his person summed 
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up the diverse and conflicting strivings of an earlier 
England. 

The present volume is intended to give, within the 
compass of a single book, the current views of represen- 
tative men and women, upon those special departments 
of Imperial development with which they are severally 
qualified to deal. Its purpose is to give an authoritative 
account of the Empire, as it appeared to contemporaries 
at this particular moment of its history. It is in no 
sense a propagandist v^rk. Full liberty has been 
given to every writer, a^d it is to be regarded as 
a collection of expert opinion rather than as a 
methodical treatise. Though the majority of the con- 
tributors are in favour of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, 
se\'ei'al are not, and there is the same divergence of 
views on non- Imperial questions. The one link of con- 
nection is that all are believers in constructive Imperial- 
ism. In their view of the Empire they represent the 
revolt from the old unfruitful attitude of apathy, igno- 
rance, and vague sentimentality. They desire to see a 
self-conscious community rather than a collection of 
indeterminate atoms. They believe that the doctrine of 
kdssez-faire, while it may be valuable as a conscious and 
reasoned policy, is extremely dangerous and futile as a 
temperamental attitude. They believe that the admin- 
istration of an Empire is as much a science as any other 
branch of politics, and therefore demands exact know- 
ledge and serious reflection. 

The point of time is important, both to the future 
historian and to the present generation of British citizens, 
because it is recognised on all hands that we have reached 
a critical period of Imperial evolution. In the self- 
governing Colonies the work of the past century has 
been that of foundation-laying. This preliminary work 
may be said to have been formally closed in Canada by 
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the recent inauguration of the new Provinces in the 
W est. Likewise in Australia, the arrival of the Com- 
monwealth, implying the consciousness of a national as- 4 
opposed to a colonial destiny, may be interpreted as the 
closing scene of the old colonial era. The articles, 
therefore, relating to the self-governing Colonies repre- 
sent the Empire as it was in the beginning. The 
foundations have been laid, in some cases they are 
complete, and the distinctive work of the century 
before us will be the building of the superstructures, 
on the nature of which depe^ids the future, not merely 
of the British Empire, but of British democracy and 
the world’s civilization. 

Similarly, in England there are not wanting indications 
that a national crisis is upon us. The fiscal controversy, 
with all its Imperial importartce, is but one aspect of 
the larger situation. With the rapid rise of formidable 
European Powers the period of our insular predominance 
and ‘ splendid isolation ’ has been brought to an end. 
Once more Little England, intent on her national 
independence, returns to the tradition of an earlier 
age, and looks abroad for political combinations. The 
Japanese Treaty marks the momentous transition. 

Yet the problem is not as it used to be. The Empire 
in its modern form is a factor with which earlier states- 
men had no need to reckon, because it did not exist. 
To-day there is nothing visionary in the conception of 
a future Imperial organization which shall assure the 
independence of the several democracies and the safety 
of our Imperial administration more securely than any 
foreign alliance. For the time being, while only tj^ 
foundations are in place, it has been found necessary by 
us to seek the buttress of a foreign support. But those 
who know the Empire cannot rest satisfied with that 
solution of the permanent problem. They apprehend 
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the imminent questions which will be raised by the J 
growth to maturity of the colonial nations, and they 
value the pride in British tradition which spreads even 
to peoples not of our own blood, but living under the 
flag. It would be strange indeed if the men who have 
developed the administration of our great Dependencies 
could readily reconcile themselves to a new order of 
the world, in which the perpetuation of their life-work 
would depend upon the support of allies to whom the 
British tradition would a mere exotic, possessing 
only a certain market vali^ in diplomacy. 

I cannot conclude wthout thanking the many dis- 
tinguished men and women who have collaborated with 
me in this work. 


That so many busy experts in different provinces should 
have been ready to give their knowledge for the instruc- 
tion of their country is surely a signal proof of public 
spirit. I wish especially to thank my friends Mr. John 
Buchan and Mr. J. L. Garvin for the advice they have 
given me throughout. 

It ought to be said that no attempt has been made to 
secure uniformity of tone or structure in the articles. 
Any lack of cohesion which the book maj^ show on this 
account will, I believe, be more than recompensed for 
by the full liberty given to each writer to develop the 
subject according to his own views. 

It may be added that the work originated with the 
idea of an Imperial supplement to the Outlook, but the 
scheme soon grew so much beyond the bounds of such an 
arrangement, that I decided to make of it a separate 


volume. 


C. S. GOLDMAN. 


34, Queen Anne’s Gate, 
Westminster, 
October, 1905. 




THE HERITAGE^ 


By RUDYARD KIPLING 

Our Fathers in a Wondrous age. 

Ere yet the Earth was small, 

Ensured to us an heritage. 

And doubted not at all 
That we, the children of their heart. 

Which then di(i beat so high, 

In later time should play like part 
For our posterity. 

A thousand years they steadfast built, 

To Vantage us and ours, 

The Walls that were a world's despair. 

The sea-constraining Towers : 

Yet in their midmost pride they knew. 

And unto Kings made known. 

Not all from these their strength they drew, 
Their faith from brass or stone. 

Youth s passion, manhood’s fierce intent. 

With age’s judgment wise. 

They spent, and counted not they spent. 

At daily sacrifice. 

Not lambs alone nor purchased doves 
Or tithe of trader’s gold — 

Their lives most dear, their dearer loves. 

They offered up of old. 

Copyright, 1905, by Rudyard Kipling, in the United States of 
America. All rights reserved. 
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Refraining e’en from lawful things, 

They bowed the neck to bear 
The unadorned yoke that brings 
Stark toil and sternest care. 

Wherefore through them is Freedom sure 
Wherefore through them we stand 
From all but sloth and pride secure, 

In a delightsome land. 

Then fretful murmur not they gave 
So great a chary% to keep. 

Nor dream that awestruck Time shall save 
Their labour while we sleep. 
Dear-bought and clear, a thousand year 
Our fathers’ title runs. 

Make we likewise their sacrifice. 
Defrauding not oijr sons I 
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THE IMPERIAL ORGANISM 




l.-PRINCIPLES OF EMPIRE 


THE IMPERIAL IDEAL 

By W. F. MONYFENNY 

Among tFie many remarkable changes of the last 
generation none is more remarkable than the change 
in the political ideas uppermost in the minds of men, 
and in the political aspirations to which these ideas give 
direction and impetus — a, change which is perhaps most 
perceptible in our own country and among our own 
kindred, but which can also be traced among eveiy 
other people with any claims to civilization. Thirty or 
forty years ago the word ‘ Nation ’ and its derivatives 
were on the lips of all. Political enthusiasm was con- 
centrated on the redemption of subject nationalities, or 
in the bringing together of dissevered national frag- 
ments ; or, where national unity had already been 
attained, in the development of political freedom and 
the extension of political privilege from the few' to the 
many. The national ideal, in fact, was the great 
formative influence in political thought, the guiding 
principle of diplomacy, the inspiration of political parties. 
To-day the words ‘ Empire ’ and ‘ Imperialism ’ fill the 
place in everyday speech that was once filled by ‘ Nation ’ 
and ‘ Nationality.’ In the never-ending stmggle of 
political principles authority rather than liberty seems 
for the moment to have the upper hand ; power and 
domipion rather than freedom and independence are the 
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ideas that appeal to the imagination of the masses ; men’s 
thoughts are turned outward rather than inward ; the 
national ideal has given place to the Imperial. 

To analyze and explain the full significance of this 
remarkable change would be a task far beyond the 
scope of the present essay — a task requiring for its 
adequate fulfilment a long historical retrospect, a wide 
and careful survey of existing conditions, and, it might 
almost be added, a prophetic insight into future history 
for many generations to come. But on a lower level of 
ambition something may pei^iaps be done ; and, as our 
own political future is so deeply involved in the elucida- 
tion of the matter, it is worth while at all hazards to 
make the attempt. 

Now, first of all, what do the words ‘ National’ and 
‘ Imperial ’ respectively imply ? When we speak of a 
nation, we all know sufficiently well for practical pur- 
poses what is meant, though we may not find it very 
easy to give any precise definition of the term, and 
historically, as a matter of fact, the conception is com- 
paratively new, and the national State a comparatively 
modern political phenomenon. The words ‘ Empire ’ and 
‘ Imperial ’ are far more difficult to analyze. They are at 
once older and newer, less familiar to our modern minds, 
and at the same time with a longer history behind them 
and a larger burden of associations to carry. Historically, 
if not logically, they take precedence, and it may be as 
well to begin with such a brief survey of the past as may 
be necessary to their elucidation. 

I. 

Roman in its origin, the word ‘ Empire ’ has retained 
more than a flavour of association from its original use. 
The Roman Empire was not only the first in history ‘to 
bear the name, but also the first to which with any 
fitness the name can be applied. What we vaguely 
describe as the Ancient Empires of the East were little 
more than mechanical aggregates of territory and popu- 
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lation with no principle of union or assimilative power, * 
and with no real vitality or possibility of endurance. 
The Roman Empire was on a far higher plane, and had 
a far higher mission. Bound together not only by a 
common ruler, but by a highly organized and uniform 
though elastic system of administration, and as time 
went on by a common system of law and a common 
citizenship, it became the most powerful engine of 
assimilation that the world has ever seen. In the first 
instance, indeed, Roman Imperialism was little more 
than an Imperialism of conquest ; but it was a conquest 
that ultimately justified its^f as a furtherance to civiliza- 
tion. Historically, the Roman dominion served the 
purpose of breaking down the barriers of tribe, and race, 
and city, that separated the various peoples round the 
shores of the Mediterranean; in widening their horizons, 
hitherto restricted in a degree which it is difficult for us 
to realize or understand in drawing to a focus all the 
scattered elements of civilization in the ancient world ; 
in evolving for mankind a universal system of juris- » 
prudence ; in preparing their minds for the acceptance 
of a universal religion. In the sense that it united so 
many diverse elements under the shelter of a common 
Government, and that it transcended so many forms of 
polity with its all-embracing organization, the Roman 
Empire was universal. It was not merely one mighty 
State surrounded by others similar in kind, though 
towering above them, but the one and only civilized 
State beyond whose bounds there was a mere w’elter of 
barbarism. In this way the idea of universality, of \ 
catholicity, came to be associated with the word Empire, ' 
and for more than a thousand years remained inseparable 
from its meaning; and, though in our own days the 
word has sometimes been put to strange and degraded 
usps, there is more than a suggestion of that idea clinging 
to it still. 
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II. 

As a mere island of civilization, however, amid an 
ocean of barbarism, the Roman Empire was only 
universal in a relative sense. It was limited externally 
by arbitrary boundaries, and such universality as it 
achieved it achieved only at the expense of internal 
vitality. The heavy hand of despotism rested upon it 
and crushed out freedom, both in the individual and 
in the community. With freedom went energy and 
resisting power, as was seen ]^hen the wave of conquest 
had spent itself, and the r|dturning tide of barbarism 
began to press inwards from without. But for the 
spread of Christianity, the Empire would have fallen to 
pieces much sooner than it did ; but the triumph of the 
new faith infused into it fresh vitality, gave it a living 
principle of cohesion, and for a time promised to con- 
solidate its population into oile great Christian nation- 
ality on the basis of the Grseco-Roman civilization. In 
the East, indeed, some such result was achieved, and 
the Empire lingered on for a thousand years, largely 
through the energy it developed as a Greek national 
State. But in the West, where the barbarians were 
too strong or the resisting power too weak, the fabric 
cmmbled away, and centuries of confusion followed, 
during which civilization seemed often in danger of 
complete submersion. 

But in the West the brief experience of the Roman 
peace — brief as compared with the aeons of strife that 
had preceded, or the long period of confusion that 
followed — was not forgotten. The idea of the Empire 
as the central and regulating polity of the Christian 
world lingered in men’s minds, or, rather, became more 
definite, and gathered fresh significance as time went on. 
It found embodiment for a moment in the greats* if 
short-lived, creation of Charlemagne ; and later again it 
took visible shape in the Holy Roman Empire of the 
true Middle Ages, which for three centuries was the 
leading power in Christendom, and which gave to the 
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world, in its famous line of German monarchs from 
Otto the Great to Frederick II., the most splendid 
procession of kings in all recorded history. 

It is, however, through the ideal that inspired its 
achievements rather than through the achievements 
themselves that the mediaeval Empire appeals to our 
imaginations. The vision of the Imperator Pacificus 
which haunted the mind of the Middle Ages was never 
realized in practice, but the attempt to realize it, hope- 
less as it may have been, was the most splendid effort of 
political idealism that has )»et been seen. The dream of 
political unity, the majest^ theory of the Universal 
Empire corresponding to the Universal Church, with its 
head, the Emperor, the crown of the feudal system and 
the earthly King of kings, was only perhaps a dream, a 
theory, an aspiration ; but it remains in many ways the 
noblest, the most coherent, and the most satisfying 
political ideal yet conceivM by the mind of man, and it 
has invested the Middle Ages with a gi'andeur to which 
our modern world, with all its manifest gains and advan- 
tages, has not yet attained. No single work of human 
genius that has since been produced — none, perhaps, 
that has ever been produced — is to be compared in unity ^ 
and scale and sustained gi’eatness to the Divine Comedy ; 
and Dante’s poem is the epic of the Middle Ages, is 
based upon its system, is coloured throughout by its 
aspirations, and inspired by its ideals. 


III. 

The mediaeval Empire maintained itself for a time in 
defiance of the national feeling that was now asserting 
itself in various parts of Western Europe. But in the 
end national feeling proved too strong for it, and in the 
middle of the thirteenth century it ceased to exist as, in 
any real sense, an international State. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, the national unity of both Germany and Italy had 
been sacrificed, and before long the primacy passed to 
the great national States, like France and Spain and 
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England, that had been consolidating themselves outside 
the bounds of the Empire. From one point of view the 
history of Europe ever since the downfall of the Empire 
may be regarded as one great revolutionary movement, 
one prolonged carnival of destruction. To the sublime 
system of the Middle Ages there had succeeded a chaos 
of warring nationalities and warring religions, amid 
which all hope of unity speedily disappeared. The very 
ideals of the Middle Ages perished or ceased to be 
intelligible. With the Reformation the Universal 
Church was shattered into fmgments, and it soon began 
to be forgotten that the Universal Empire had ever 
claimed to be universal. When the religious wars were 
ended, and an appearance of stability had been restored, 
statesmen were content to aim at a mere balance of 
power, and during the wars of the French Revolution 
the small vestiges of the mediaeval Empire that still 
remained were finally swept away. 

Yet through all the ineradicable desire for unity 
survived in the minds of men, and from time to time 
asserted itself, if only by way of futile protest against 
the excesses of the destructive movement. When the 
Reformation seemed to be leading through license to 
anarchy the Spanish Empire of Philip II. came upon 
the scene, the product in the secular sphere of the 
same movement of thought that produced the Tridentine 
Church in the religious, and threatened the civilized 
world with subjection. And when in a similar manner 
the French Revolution had shaken the whole edifice of 
political order to its foundations, the Empire of Napoleon 
sprang into being — short-lived, indeed, yet a splendid if 
premature and ill-directed effort towards the attainment 
of that political unity which is the essence of the 
Imperial ideal, and of which mankind has never wholly 
lost sight since the days of Julius Caesar. , 

But though in the aspect we have been considering, 
that is to say as against the mediaeval order and the 
much grander ideals of which it was such a hopelessly 
inadequate reflection, the six centuries that followed the 
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downfall of the mediaeval Empire may be regarded as 
destruptive, it would be shallow paradox to pretend that 
they have not, in a far deeper and more vital sense, been 
constructive. The reality of the Middle Ages fell far 
short of its idealism ; and, though a system of competing 
nationalities may be inferior in theory to a universal 
State, it is a great advance in practice on feudal anarchy. 
While the old order was being overthrown, or its 
remains being cleared away, the foundations of a new 
and fairer and more enduring order were being silently 
prepared. Only in the fulness of time will the new 
edifice be revealed in its true lines and proportions, but 
it is beginning now to be possible to discern, as through 
a mist, the outlines of its structure. 

But that we may be better able to comprehend the 
point at which we stand in the world s history, and to 
descry the ideals which are to be our guides for the 
future, let us look more closely at the political changes 
and activities that have occupied the four or five centuries 
since the Middle Ages came to an end. They can be 
summed up, I think, under two great movements : one 
intensive in its energy and significance, the other ex- 
tensive ; one affecting the internal organization of the 
State, or of the European system of States, the other 
concerned rather with the position and influence of 
Europe in the world at large, both running throughout 
the period, and between them exhausting nearly all the 
political significance of this modern time. 

IV. 

The former movement is in one of its aspects — what 
we may call, perhaps, the negative or destructive aspect 
— the great movement of liberation which, beginning as 
early as the fourteenth century, reached a culminating 
point in its progress in the religious revolution of the 
sixteenth century, and yet another in the political revolu- 
tion of the eighteenth. In its positive or constructive 
aspect it is the national movement which reached its fiiU 
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development only in the last century. For our present 
purpose no attempt need be made to separate these two 
tendencies into different currents. The rise of nation- 
ality and the progress of human enfranchisement may 
be taken to be but different phases of the same thing, 
and it is, in fact, impossible to disentangle their history, 
j Nationality has been at once the product and the instru- 
jment of the revolution — if we may use the latter word as a 
name for the whole great movement of revolt against the 
mediccval order, and not in its conventional sense as the 
name for one phase of thjs movement, the political 
revolution that began in the eighteenth century. With 
almost equal truth it might be said that the revolution 
has been at once the product and the instrument of 
nationality. As we have seen already, the modern 
nation State is a comparatively new political pheno- 
menon. It is only with the first beginnings of the revolt 
against the inedia?val order ttiat national feeling in its 
modern sense first appears on the scene. It is only 
towards the close of the Middle Ages that anything 
that can really be called a nation begins to emerge ; 
only at the end of the fifteenth century that the newly- 
formed national Powers distinctly take the lead in 
Europe, and only much later that national patriotism 
can be matched against religion as a political force. 
Indeed, it was only during the nineteenth century, after 
the storms of the French Revolution had awoke the 
peoples of Europe to a consciousness of their corporate 
existence, that the principle of nationality gained that 
complete ascendancy which has put an end for ever to 
the dream that one nation State can really absorb 
another or any essential portion of another. 

W e are now, accordingly, in a better position to under- 
stand the meaning of the national ideal. With the pro- 
gress of the long revolution it has gone on growing in 
power and depth and significance. Each step of enfran- 
chisement has increased the facilities for the formation 
and expression of the national will, and given clearness 
and intensity to its volitions, till, in its modern forip, the 
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nation State is a moral and intellectual whole, whose 
unifying principle has something of the force of person- 
ality. And, just as the metaphysicians have found that, 
though personality is one of the least ambiguous of 
words, its conception defies analysis, so, though we all* 
know what we mean by nationality, none of us can 
define it. It is enough here to say that, in its completed 
form, the nation State seems to imply three main 
requirements. In the first place, a continuous tenitory. 
substantial in size, though the size may vary from that 
of Belgium to that of the U^pted States ; secondly, that 
territory inhabited by a peti^ple conscious of a certain 
common tradition, and a certain moral, social, and 
intellectual unity, which, in its origin, may be derived 
mainly from race, from language, or from religion, 
though nearly always in practice transcending the 
bounds marked out by any one of these three principles ; 
and, lastly, political unity, embodied in a common 
Government, a common allegiance, and common institu- 
tions. Generally, the common Government has pre- 
ceded and helped in no small degree to foster the senti- 
ment of nationhood, by which the Government is, in 
its turn, supported ; but occasionally, as in the classic 
instances of Germany and Italy, the sentiment of 
nationhood has historically preceded and helped to 
create the common Government. 


V. 

Parallel, however, with the process by which Europe 
has reorganized herself into national States, and with 
the movement of enfranchisement which has carried us 
to democracy, another gi’eat movement has been in pro- 
gress, which is rather extensive than intensive in its 
significance, and which, though it has attracted far less 
attention than the former, is hardly less important in its 
bearing on the general political and international condi- 
tions of the time, and even more important in its bear- 
ing on the phenomenon with which we are primarily 
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concerned — the British Empire. From the time of the 
Crusades, or, if you choose to regard the Crusades as 
religious rather than political in their significance, from 
the time of Henry the Navigator, Europe has, from 
small beginnings and, at first, by tentative steps, been 
overrunning the world : she has been stretching out 
her hands over the remainder of the globe, and been 
drawing it under her control or within the orbit of 
her civilization. In some cases, of which the United 
States is at once the typical and the most splen- 
did instance, she has plated new nationalities of 
European origin in what .were once waste or thinly- 
peopled regions of the earth. In othere, as in the case 
of the Russian Empire, she has extended an existing 
European nationality far beyond the bounds of Europe, 
In one recent and memorable instance she has, by her 
influence and example, quickened into vigorous life an 
old but almost dormant nationality that had long 
remained stagnant on a lower plane of civilization. 
Yet, again — and here India is the typical and crowning 
illustration — where no question of nationality was in- 
volved or could for ages arise, she has reduced to a, 
condition of independence an immense population in-| 
capable of providing a civilized Government for itself 
has established the reign of justice and order, which is 
the first condition of progress in civilization ; supplied 
the initiative and momentum that could not be found 
among the governed ; and entered on the tremendous 
task of raising them to her own plane of civilization by 
an effort which, to be successful, must last for ages. 

Now, it might seem that the great change which has 
come over men’s thoughts in the present generation, 
and which was alluded to in the opening sentences of 
this paper^ — ^the change that was there summed up in 
the phrase ‘the national ideal has given place to. the 
Imperial ’ — is nothing more than the transference to the 
movement of expansion of the political interest and 
attention that had previously been concentrated on the 
movement of national reorganization. It is that in a 
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very great degree. In the unification of Germany and 
Italy the national principle obtained its most signal and 
dramatic triumphs. Much remains for it, no doubt, to 
do, but nothing that in interest or importance can 
rival those achievements ; and from the moment that 
Germany and Italy attained to unity, nationality gradu- 
ally ceased to be the real dynamic force of European 
politics. The great European wars of 1859, 1866, and 
1870 turned exclusively upon it. The next in order, 
the Russo-Turkish War of 1877, was ambiguous, being 
partly an affair of tlie B^^kan nationalities, partly an 
assault by a European Power on an Asiatic Empire. 
But since then there has oeen no ambiguity at all. 
The three great conflicts of the last seven years — 
the American War with Spain, our own war in South 
Africa, and the war just concluded between Russia and 
Japan— have none of them been fought in Europe, and 
have been wholly concerned with questions of dominion 
far beyond the bounds of Europe. 

It is not, perhaps, an accident that one of the new 
Powers which owe their existence to the national 
enthusiasm of the last century should have been a main 
instrument of the change. No sooner had Germany 
achieved internal unity than she began to look about in 
the outside world for fresh fields of activity. The move- 
ment of European expansion had by no means been 
arrested, but it had passed for the time being out of 
notice ; but when Germany threw herself into it, the 
competition for territory and dominion in the outside 
world soon became the dominant motive of inter- 
national politics. The action of Germany led to the 
scramble for Africa. Asia has succeeded to Africa 
as the chief field of ambition ; all the greater nation 
States of Europe have joined in the race, and even 
the United States, the greatest nation of European 
origin outside the bounds of Europe, has abandoned her 
traditional policy of isolation, gone outside her natural 
limits of expansion, and eagerly seized a share of the 
‘white man’s burden.’ During the last quarter of a 
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century the absorption of the unoccupied or weakly- 
held portions of the earth, and the reduction of the 
uncivuized or semi-civilized States to a dependent 
position, have proceeded at such a pace that the end is 
almost within sight. The partition of Africa is almost 
complete. Eastern Asia is emerging from the melting- 
pot, and it is beginning to be possible to foresee the 
lines on which it will be reconstructed ; and it is only 
in the case of Turkey and the other Mohammedan 
countries of Western Asia that the future is still wholly 
dark, and that great conflictJiil must too probably precede 
the final solution. f 

VI. 

Now, the Imperialism of the hour is in one sense 
only the expression of this shifting of interest from the 
internal problems of Europe to the outward expansion 
of her influence ; and if we are to believe its enemies, who 
will admit the possibility of no Imperialism but the 
Imperialism of conquest, it is that in its worst form, and 
nothing more. But if the Imperial ideal were only an 
appeal to the lust of conquest, it would not possess the 
immense attraction it now possesses for the best minds 
of our generation. It is not the mere glorification of 
conquest and dominion as compared with internal 
improvement; it is not the mere preference of power 
to freedom ; it is not the enemy of nationality and 
liberty. It is not the mere assertion of one of the great 
principles that have underlain the history of the last 
five hundred years against the other ; it is their com- 
bination and fulfilment. In political history, unlike 
geometry, there are no parallel lines that, being pro- 
duced, only meet at infinity ; and the two great currents 
which, as we have seen, have flowed through history 
since the end of the Middle Ages are now joining to 
form a nobler stream, which may bear us to the pro- 
mised land of a fairer and larger political order than the 
world has yet seen. 

Taken by itself, the national ideal was limited and 
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partial. At its best it gave us in the international 
system only an organized disunion, an ameliorated 
anarchy ; at its worst it tended towards a sort of 
Chinese isolation. The impulse to expansion, on the 
other hand, has saved Europe from the stagnancy of 
isolation ; it has brought the civilization she has evolved 
by a long process of self-discipline within the reach of 
humanity at large, and has broadened her own horizon 
till it includes the world in its sweep. This impulse, in- 
deed, has had a certain affinity to the Roman Imperialism 
of conquest, which, if unq^ecked, would have led us 
back to Roman despotism. ^ Yet in their several ways 
both the expansive impulse and the movement of 
national enfranchisement have been leading us to a 
larger atmosphere ; both have been preparing our minds 
for the reception of a broader ideal ; both have been 
clearing the ground for a reconstruction of society on 
ampler lines than any that were possible in the past. 
By drawing all classes into a share in the life of the 
civilized State on the one hand, and drawing all races 
and countries into the orbit of civilization on the other, 
they have, at all events, given to the problem of recon- 
struction a universal statement, and provided us with 
the broadest foundations for the edifice which future 
generations will erect. The State is no longer the 
organ of a privileged few, still less of an intrusive alien 
element. The system of States is no longer merely 
European, but cosmopolitan ; the field of diplomacy 
has now become as wide as the world, and problems 
have acquired a world-wide range and significance. 

VII. 

Now let us try if we can discover in existing political 
conditions any germs of the new and more compre- 
hensive order, any faint suggestions of the larger ideal of 
the future. We see a world practically divided between 
a few great States — the six so-called great Powers of 
Europe, the American Republic, and Japan, the Asiatic 
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Power which has sprung like Pallas Athene in the full 
panoply of war, and in the "full vigour of mature 
nationality, into the circle of the European nations. 
We see these eight great Powers endeavouring to group 
themselves by affiances into a smaller number of systems, 
so that at the present moment they may be reckoned as 
four, and not as eight — the United States, England and 
Japan, the Dual Alliance, and the Triple Alliance. 
These alliances, though important as indicating a ten- 
dency, are too fluctuating perhaps for a serious argu- 
ment to be based upon l^em ; but if we look more 
closely we shall see the sa.ne tendency to reduction of 
numbers taking another shape. There are some of these 
great Powers which as world States are even now great 
only by convention, and have little chance of main- 
taining their present rank and position ; there are 
others, again, whose hold on the future is anything 
but assured ; and there are only three gi’eat Empire 
States which, unless they fall to pieces, as we have 
no reason to expect they will, are, by their popula- 
tion, their resources, and their possibilities of de- 
velopment, secured from the danger of sinking into a 
secondary place. The three are the British Empire, 
Russia, and the United States. Time may add to 
their number. China may awake from her lethargy 
and take the place beside them to which her population 
would entitle her, or less probably, if China proves to 
be not asleep but dead, Japan may become the head ' 
of a vast Empire in Eastern Asia, which would add her> 
to the list ; Germany, so strong as a national power in 
Europe, may succeed in winning a place among the 
world Powers of the future ; and in South America a 
great Latin organization may arise to confront the 
United States on her own continent. But these things 
are matters of speculation. The great future awaiting 
the three world Empires we have named is a matter 
almost of certainty. 

We are trying to discover the germ of a new political 
organism, to arrive at a new political conception wider 
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than nationality yet capable of finding a place for 
nationality, to discern a new political ideal. Now, the 
very breadth of these Empire States lifts them in a 
sense above mere nationalism, and gives them a certain 
universality. In all three there is present, in a greater 
or less degree, the element of nationality ; while, on the 
other hand, all three owe their present breadth and 
greatness to the movement of conquest or expansion. 
Thus in all there is a reflection of both the great 
political tendencies of the last four or five centuries, 
though here it is necessary^ to distinguish. Russia is 
the one-sided product and ex]f)ression of the movement 
of conquest in its most Caesarian form. She claims to 
be the heir of Byzantine traditions, and her Empire 
represents no great advance upon Byzantine Imperialism. 
She has a certain basis of nationality indeed, but is at 
best only a nationality in the making ; while in her 
form of government she is a semi- Asiatic despotism, 
from which there is little probability of mankind being 
able to draw fresh hopes of progress or new political 
ideals. In the United States, on the other hand, we 
can equally see a one-sided product of nationality and 
democracy. As a nation State on a scale such as the 
world has never yet beheld, the Great Republic is 
immensely interesting, and her recent acceptance of a 
share of the white man s burden is not only interesting 
in itself, but of immense importance as the recognition 
of a principle. In practice, however, the share is too small, 
as compared with the huge and growing mass of the 
nation itself, to modify in any vital sense the political 
organism as a whole ; and except in scale the United 
States remains merely a nation State of the older type, 
gupplies us with no new political conception of the Hnd 
we are in search of, and contains no suggestion of the 
new Imperial ideal. 


O 9 
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VIII. 

There remains the third and last of the three great 
world States — the British Empire. England has played 
a leading part in both the great political movements of 
the last five centuries. She was one of the earliest 
Powers to stand out before Europe in the full strength 
of nationality ; she anticipated, if she did not inaugurate, 
the religious revolution ; and she not only inaugurated 
the political revolution, ci>\ijt carried it far on its way to 
completion. Since the t<^,idence of Spain in the seven- 
teenth century, she has uuso led the movement of ex- 
pansion, and at times almost monopolized its energy. 
In the Empire which has grown up around her we shall 
expect, then, to find the highest product of all these 
activities ; there, if anywhere, we ought to find implicit 
the Imperial ideal. 

At the very outset we meet with a fact of nomen- 
clature that is not without its suggestiveness and 
promise. The whole vast and complex political system 
is known to the world as the British Empire, yet we 
find that one of the political units which compose 
it is known, and with better legal claims to the title, 
as the Indian Empire. The latter is a true Empire 
in the Roman sense ; and we are therefore led to sus- 
pect that the Imperialism of the larger organization is 
something higher, more flexible, and more inclusive 
than Roman Imperialism, and we are not disappointed. 

In area and population alike the Empire holds the 
first place, not only among the political combinations of 
the world to-day, but also among the political combina- 
tions of the world as known to history. That in itself, 
perhaps, supplies only a base and mechanical claim to 
greatness. But the fact has more importance when we 
think of the immeasurable range of interests it implies, 
of the immeasurable variety of the parts of which the 
Empire is composed, of the immeasurable complexity of 
its government and institutions. It includes, besides 
several free and self-governing nations, a vast and 
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populous Empire in India, islands in every sea, territory 
on every continent ; among its subjects representatives 
of every race on the face of the earth, and in its political 
institutions, in the relations between Government and 
governed, nearly every mode known to man. This 
variety alone gives it an unrivalled breadth and spacious- 
ness, and makes it the truly representative State of the 
modern world, a very microcosm of the world at large. 

At the centre, to pursue our examination, we have 
the nation to whose political genius the Empire owes 
its existence — a nation renowned, apart from its other 
achievements, as the parent of free government wherever 
it exists, and as having carried it in her own case to 
perhaps its highest pitch of perfection. Yet at the very 
opposite pole of political development we have in India 
despotism organized by this same nation with an ampli- 
tude and, on the whole, an excellence such as the world 
has hardly seen before, and providing a shelter from 
anarchy for hundreds of millions of human beings 
to whom self-government would be an unthinkable 
absurdity. Then we have the two great self-govern- 
ing federations of Canada and Australia, nation States 
second in possibilities of growth to tlie United States 
alone. In the same category there is New Zealand, 
the island counterpart in the Southern Seas of Britain 
in the North Atlantic. In another category there 
is South Africa, the middle term between Canada and 
India, perplexed by divisions between her two white 
races, who will one day unite to form a new nation- 
ality, and all the sooner because they are only 
a governing caste surrounded by millions of coloured 
dependents. I^astly, there are the Crown Colonies, 
Protectorates, and spheres of influence in every con- 
tinent, containing the raw materials of many Indias and 
many Canadas, great and small, and perhaps still more 
of many South Africas of every intermediate shade 
between those two extremes. 

Now, the most notable fact in this enumeration is the 
presence, in addition to the parent nation at the centre 
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of the Empire, of daughter nations at the circumference ; 
and it is this fact above all others that gives a unique 
interest and character to the strange political organism 
we are considering. For everything else in the relations 
between the parts of the Empire we may find perhaps 
a parallel elsewhere; the existence of a number of 
national centres and national governments within one 
political system is an entirely new phenomenon. The 
younger nations, it is true, if we ignore such minor 
qualifications as are rendered necessary by the presence 
of the Frcncli-Canadians ii> Quebec and the Dutch in 
South Africa, are linked to their parent by ties of blood 
and speech and moral and social affinity wliich, though 
they did not avail in the case of the LJnited States to 
avert separation, have nevertheless an immense cohesive 
value and importance. Yet these younger nations have 
developed or are developing each a true nationality 
of its own. They are virtually independent in their 
Governments. The supremacy of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment has lost all practical importance in the present, 
and does not even appear to contain the germ of any 
useful development in the future. Their allegiance is not 
to the parent Parliament, nor even to the parent nation, 
but to the common throne and Empire in which, indeed, 
they have a common citizenship of profound significance 
and value — a significance and value that, with our eyes 
fixed on the mere machinery of government, we are 
sometimes too apt to forget. 

This Empire, then, is obviously a middle term 
between the two other great Empire States that are its 
contemporaries, holding the balance between them, free 
alike from the exaggerated nationalism of the one and 
the exaggerated Imperialism of the other. It contains^ 
nations in the making, but it is not a nation in the* 
making as a whole, for the welding of the manifold 
races within its bounds into a homogeneous nationality is 
as little probable in any time that we need consider as 
the assimilation of all the races of the world to one 
uniform type. Thus, by its whole genius, composition, 
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and character, the Empire is safeguarded from the danger 
alike of developing national exclusiveness on the one 
hand, or of degenerating into a Cajsarian despotism on 
the other. It stands there before us as the living 
embodiment of a new political conception which tran- 
scends nationality without dwarfing or disabling it, which 
preserves all that is good in it, leaves it all its rights, but 
makes it subservient to a higher and more comprehensive 
ideal. 


IX. 

Will the Empire, however, last ? Does it rest on 
permanent foundations, or is it only a political organism 
in a certain stage of decomposition ? Will the younger 
nations as they grow to maturity be content to remain 
within it, or will they ultimately go the way of the 
American Colonies before them, as was thought to be 
inevitable a generation ago ? Obviously the Empire is 
in a state of transition, and if it is to endure, its constitu- 
tion must undergo great modifications. The political ties 
between the ‘ five free nations ’ resolve themselves at 
present, as we have already seen, into little more than 
a common throne and a common citizenship ; but they 
have also certain great common interests that must be 
provided for. They have, in the first place, a common 
interest in their own defence, and e.specially in the reten- 
tion of the command of the sea, and in the safety of 
their maritime communications. At present, however, 
the burden of furnishing the fleets by which the com- 
mand of the sea is held falls almost exclusively upon the 
shoulders of the Mother Country, and one of the problems 
before us is how best to enlist the energies and resources 
of the daughter States in the performance of what should 
be a common duty. A common policy of defence, 
moreover, implies a common front towards the outside 
world, and that, in turn, requires a foreign policy, which, 
not directed by one of the partners to the exclusion of 
the others, shall be the reflection of the interests, and the 
resultant of the influence, of all in their due measure and 
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proportion. Once more, the free nations of the Empire 
have all, or if they have not, ought to have, a common 
interest in the protection and good government of the 
great dependencies. At present, however, these depen- 
dencies, both in Asia and in Africa, are dependencies of 
the Mother Country alone, and on her shoulders falls 
practically the whole weight of the white man s burden. 
Until this burden has become the common duty and 
privilege of all, until a Canadian or an Australian feels 
as strongly as an Englishman that his interests and 
honour are bound up with tl^e security and good govern- 
ment of India, there is obviously a serious flaw in the 
unity of the Empire. 

This is not the place to discuss in detail how these or 
other such problems should be approached. The hope — 
nay, tlie conviction — that they are capable of solution 
has been growing in the minds of the present generation. 
The faith that the Empire is not doomed to disintegra- 
tion, but can be reorganized on permanent lines and pre- 
served to continue its beneficent work for humanity, has 
become the basis of a new political creed. The vision 
of a future before it, longer and more glorious tlian its 
past, has seized hold of the imagination of men of the 
British race, and become their main political inspiration. 
It is in this hope, this faith, this vision, that for Britons 
the Imperial ideal is embodied; it is in these that it 
lives again resurgent from the ashes of the past. 

X. 

There is good reason to believe that the gi*eat 
political movements of the last five centuries have, in 
spite of the endless struggles and aggressions by which 
their progress has been accompanied, been gradually 
working towards a more stable order. The end, 
indeed, is not yet, but it is less distant, perhaps, 
than many think. The sharper definition of national 
boundaries, the extension of European civilization 
and control to the backward countries of the \^orld, 
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and the growth of a few vast political systems which 
begin- to overshadow the earth, all tend to reduce 
the occasions for war, to simplify the problem of 
maintaining international peace. Now, as Britons who 
have felt the attraction of the Imperial ideal dimly see, 
the reconstituted Empire of their dreams would be 
specially fitted under the new conditions for the office of 
mediator between the great combinations around it, 
specially adapted to be the central or regulating State of 
the world in the coming time. It is here that we begin 
to perceive a reach of sigij:^ificance in their ideal wider 
than the merely esoteric, hem that we find the connection 
between the Imperialism of to-day and the Imperialism 
of Rome in its grander aspects, or the sublime ideals 
of the Middle Ages. Our Empire could play the part 
of the Imperator Pacifieus for whom the Middle Ages 
longed, and it could do it, not by holding the nations of 
the earth in the iron grip of Rome, but while leaving 
full scope for the free play of the multitudinous forces 
of humanity in all their legitimate fields of action. 

Historically, England has for many centuries played 
the same part of the regulating Power in the microcosm 
of Europe. Freed by her isolated position and her 
interests oversea from the temptation to aggression in 
Europe on her own account, she has over and over 
again thrown her weight decisively into the scale against 
tlie aggression of any other Power that had grown 
dangerously strong. Philip II., I.ouis XIV., and 
Napoleon, all alike, found England barring the way to 
a European domination ; and it has almost become a 
tradition in Europe that, when any Power threatens the 
independence of the others, the weaker States gather 
round England. A distinguished French journalist, 
writing in a French paper for the benefit of his country- 
men, not long ago described the Englishman as ‘the 
most perfect type of civilized humanity in this twentieth 
century.’ Testimony such as this, if it is used, not to 
minister to national vanity, but to deepen the sense of 
natioj;ial responsibility, need not be ignored ; and there 
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is in truth, with many faults, a certain fxefforvg about 
the English character — in spite of their insularity, 
a certain Shakespearean breadth about the English 
people which has peculiarly fitted them for the part 
they have had to play in Europe in the past, and 
peculiarly fits them for its continuance under the 
different conditions of the future. The very things 
that, up to a certain point, contributed to their in- 
sularity, the comparatively isolated course of English 
history, the national love of the via media in politics 
and religion, the recoil fron^ either of the rival fanati- 
cisms into which our continental neighbours have so 
often fallen — all these things, corrected by the cosmo- 
politanism which the growth of a vast Empire has brought 
with it, have helped to make the English people what 
they are, in a sense, to-day — the central people of the 
world. Whether it is owing to the composite character 
of the English stock itself, or to the political circum- 
stances that have combined English, Irish, Scotch, and 
Welsh in one national State without entirely fusing 
them, we seem to have escaped a certain rigidity of 
political temper and a certain liability to excesses of 
national Chauvinism, by which more sharply defined 
nationalities are sometimes afflicted. Even our near 
kindred, the Americans, are not wholly free from these 
limitations, and to that extent they have ceased to 
be the true heirs and upholders of the Shakespearean 
tradition. 

England has been far more successful, however, in 
communicating her special qualities to the younger 
nations that still move with her in the same political 
orbit ; and by projecting these qualities into her Empire 
as a whole she has given it a special fitness for carrying on 
her own high tradition and fulfilling in a larger sense and 
on a grander scale the regulating mission she bequeaths 
to it. Wide and various as the world itself, the British 
Empire is not likely to employ its collective energies 
for any merely partial or selfish object. Constituted as 
it is, or as in any future developments it is likely Jo be, 
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it can hardly develop into an engine of aggression. A 
political system, witli four or five different centres of 
energy, may be strong for purposes of defence ; but it 
is difficult to imagine a policy of aggression that could 
command the united support of five nations scattered 
over the world, and all alike devoted to the pursuits 
of peace. If we look to the special form of military 
force that they must continue to wield, we are pointed to 
the same conclusion. With its centre in an island of the 
sea, and divided into a thousand fragments that com- 
municate only by the sea, Empire depends essentially 
upon sea-power; and it isNof the very essence of sea- 
power, above all in these days of steam, to be one and 
indivisible, and therefore, in the hands of the dominant 
Power, to be universal. Napoleon, at the height of his 
military fame, was impotent even pn land a thousand 
miles from his capital. The British Empire, on the 
other hand, as long as it retains the command of the 
sea — as long, that is to say, as it exists — can make its 
presence felt in every quarter of the globe accessible 
by sea. It holds, in fact, a power whose exercise is in 
a sense a trust, a power to which every other State 
in some degree gives hostages, and which is mighty for 
purposes of defence, but beyond a certain point is 
impotent for purposes of aggression. If there is to be 
a regulating State at all in the international system, it 
is to the State that holds this power that the function 
must be assigned. 

If this reasoning has any force, then the ideal which 
the British race have placed before them has a certain 
catholicity, is a truly cosmopolitan ideal — cosmopolitan 
in the largest and noblest sense. The high hopes, indeed, 
which the men of our generation have formed may be 
frustrated. The work of reorganization necessary to fit 
the Empire for its lofty mission will tax statesmanship 
to the utmost — the statesmanship not only of leaders, 
but of peoples — and there is the possibility of failure. 
There are portents enough to warn us from lapsing into 
an easy fatalistic optimism — selfishness and parochialism 
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at the centre, selfishness and parochialism at the ex- 
tremities of the Empire — 

‘ Waverings of every vane with every wind, 

And wordy trucklings to the transient hour.’ 

f’ailure, no doubt, would be a great historical catas- 
trophe, but there are, we must remember, catastrophes 
in history — catastrophes almost unredeemed. It is 
hard, however, to believe that the long and splendid 
history of England is to end in purposelessness and 
disaster ; that she has escapee^ so many dangers to perish 
miserably of want of faith and courage at the last; that 
the work of many ages and countless heroes is to be 
utterly thrown away. Rather will we believe that her 
work is not yet finished, her mission not yet fulfilled ; 
that all she has yet achieved is but the preparation for 
the high historic part that still awaits her. 



THE CROWN AND THE EMPIRE 

Bv BERNARD^HOLLAND, C.B. 

r . . 

The proclamation of tlie Imperial title at Delhi in 1876, 
and the Royal celebrations in London in 1887, 1897, and 
1902, together with the magnificent ceremonial at Delhi 
upon the last oecasion, are the most striking symbolical 
manifestations in Bi-itish history. They were the out- 
ward and visible signs of the magnitude and character 
of the Empire, and of its oneness in connection with the 
common centre. 

In the days of Henry VIII. the King’s dominion was 
confined within the narrow region which lies between 
the Scottish border and the English Channel, except 
that beyond the sea there was an English colony round 
Dublin, and a loose sovereignty over the natives of 
Ireland not unlike our earlier forms of Pi’otectorates in 
Africa. Within this narrow sphere the King governed 
in every sense of the word, appointed and dismissed his 
Ministers, and was supreme except for the necessity 
of having sufficient regard for public opinion, or the 
strongest section of it, acting inside and outside of 
Parliament. In the days of Edward VII. the re- 
sponsibility of government rests with a Prime Minister, 
who virtually holds his place because the temporary 
majority in the United Kingdom accept him for the 
chief manager of their affairs. That is the result 
of English history during the last three centuries. The 
system may not be the last word in our political life, 
but ^ it has proved its merits by success. During the 
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same period the now United Kingdom has become 
the leading State in the greatest Empire which the 
world has known. Henry VIII. had fewer millions of 
.subjects than could be counted upon the fingers of one 
hand. Over four hundred millions in Europe, America, 
Asia, and Africa, own Edward VII. to be their lord. 
He is entitled King of all the Britains and Emperor of 
India. His truest and most all -covering title would 
be ‘ British Emperor.’ Of this vast population, between 
fifty and sixty millions live in the home islands or in 
self-governing States built jipon the same model of 
government. The residuci some three hundred and 
fifty millions, are governed autocratically — using this 
word in its correct sense — by Government which, 
although bound by the laws which itself has made, and 
although it may, and usually does, take counsel with the 
governed, does not depend upon their express choice 
and assent for its existence. Supreme control, in the 
last resort, rests with the King’s Government in London, 
so that the electorate of the United Kingdom determine 
by their choice the group of men who not only conduct 
the internal affairs of that kingdom and manage its 
forces, but exercise ultimate power over the auto- 
cratically ruled part of the Empire. 

The King, then, if we compare his position with that 
in Tudor times, has lost in direct or personal power, 
but has become the centre point of an Empire of 
which the area constituting the Tudor’s whole domain 
is, in a geographical sense, but the metropolitan province. 
In this Empire all power and law proceed in form from 
the occupant of the throne. It is the English way, as 
it was the Roman, and as it is that of Nature, to pre- 
serve carefully the form of things while the contents 
change. All legislation in the United Kingdom pro- 
ceeds in form from the King, and Parliament assents. 
Monarchy, however much tempered by aristocracy and 
democracy, is, as it always has been, the essential form 
of English Government. As Empire has grown, this 
source of legislation and power has irrigated an increasing 
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and now vast area. Constitutions or systems of govern- 
ment, Jbhemselves local reservoirs of executive and legis- 
lative power, have been founded in every part of the 
globe, and often remodelled and amended, sometimes by 
Acts passed with assent of the Imperial Parliament, but 
far more often by I^etters Patent and Orders in Council 
which require no such assent. Newly-annexed peoples 
are governed by proclamations. At a later stage this 
embryonic form is replaced by ordinances made by 
I^egislative Councils, themselves established by Royal 
decree. Everything flows directly or indirectly from 
the power immanent in the Sovereign. Governors and 
nominated members of Legislative Councils owe their 
commissions directly, and officials below them indirectly, 
to his delegation of power. In all these matters the 
assent of the King is not absolutely formal. The 
position has never been accepted that he is a mere 
‘ signing ’ machine ; yet his personal responsibility is 
disengaged, and precisely for that reason the real great- 
ness of his position has risen. 

If Tudor and Stuart Kings had the powers, they also 
had the cares and labours of Prime Ministers. They 
needed support in order to carry on government, and 
were therefore driven to be the leaders of political or 
religious parties. Charles I. owed his misfortunes to 
the fact that, in untoward times, he occupied the posi- 
tion of a Prime Minister who was in a permanent 
minority in the House of Commons, yet could not lay 
down his office. Now, the Sovereign is above party. 
If those who hold the reins direct affairs badly, or if, 
which is more usual, they direct them well but in oppo- 
sition to erroneous and ill-informed popular feeling, the 
censure neither of the wise nor of the foolish any longer 
touches the throne. The monarch, no longer compelled 
to assert and defend power, can have no object of am- 
bition save the love of his subjects and the good of his 
country. Should factious violence degrade the tone 
of politics, the higher by contrast stands that which is 
above party. The King can speak neither for a majority 
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nor for a minority ; he can and does speak for the nation 
where it is unanimous, or nearly unanimous, in feeling. 
Queen Victoria almost created a style for this purpose, 
combining with singular felicity the personal and the 
Royal, and she never forgot the Queen in the wonian 
or the woman in the Queen. During her long reign 
the sphere of the Crown became fully defined. It is 
easier now to fulfil the character of a ‘ patriot King ’ 
than when it was delineated by Lord Bolingbroke. 
The part has, as it were, been created by history, and 
is assumed by the reigning King at his accession. If 
one side of the King’s activity consists of the discharge 
of official acts whereby tne unity, in form, of power 
throughout the Empire is maintained, on the other side 
he maintains a unity in personal relations. In touch 
Avith statesmen of both parties in England, he insures a 
certain degree of continuity in the tone of administra- 
tion ; he receives Viceroys and Governors when they 
leave for their governments or return from them. 
Colonial Prime Ministers when they are in England, 
Indian Princes, and great African Chiefs. It is difficult 
to measure the political value of such receptions by the 
Sovereign as those given to the chiefs of Bechuanaland, 
Barotseland, and Abeokuta. 

The rise of the British Empire has immensely 
increased the significance and importance of these 
functions, formal and personal, of the Crown. 'I'his 
vast aggregation of sea - divided races, religions, 
languages, degrees of civilization, laws, and customs, 
does not rest upon those natural foundations upon 
which States like England, France, or Germany have 
been built. Force can annex territory or coerce rebel- 
lious minorities ; it cannot by itself hold together an 
empire. If a people, or at any rate the great bulk' 
of a people, is descended from the same ancestors, or 
follows the same religion, or speaks the same language, 
or is not divided by the sea or by high mountains, it has 
the something in common upon which a political union 
may arise. If it has all these conditions, a nation of the 
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strong kind will be formed. Strong nations arose early 
in Western Europe because its sea-bounded and well- 
defined countries were like so many moulds in which 
raw material could be pressed into shape. The British 
Empire, regarded as a whole, has none of these bonds 
of union. There is, indeed, diffused through the world, 
the race of British breed, settling and colonizing in 
some lands, ruling and trading in others, and held 
together by kinship and correspondence and newspapers 
and literature and societies and sports and tempera- 
ment. But in lands where it trades and rules, this 
race is an infinitesimally srmll part of the population. 
Where it colonizes it tends to break up, as the British- 
born grow few in proportion to the colonial-born, into 
distinct nations, with distinct characters and feelings. 
Contemporaiy individuals, as they grow older, grow less 
like each other, and so do nations. The interest of the 
Australian in British politics, and even in British sport, 
becomes dim beside the more vivid interest of the close- 
at-hand. Churches do something — Anglicans and Wes- 
leyans maintain communications ; and there is, indeed, 
every appearance of the rise of an Imperial Anglican 
Church, with its centre at Canterbury. Yet no one 
ecclesiastical organization binds together the British 
so much as the Orthodox Church holds together the 
Russian race. A large section of the Christian popu- 
lation of the British Empire — ^perhaps a fifth — belongs 
to a Church which has its centre, not in England, but at 
Rome, and is a bond of union, not between inhabitants of 
the British Empire, but between sections of all nations, 
cutting diagonally across every patriotism. Religion is a 
cause of separation, not of union, between the Christians, 
Mohammedans, Hindoos, Buddhists, and Pagans, of the 
Empire. Then, again, the inhabitants of the Empire 
have but dimly the feeling that they belong to a single 
political organization. The native of India sees close 
at hand the great officialdom by which he is directly 
governed. The free Colonies have their own legislation, 
ministers, parties, and questions. Increased rapidity of 
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communication there is, but this rather breeds ^ 
illusion of mutual knowledge than creates^ it, and, 
indeed, often leads to dangerous misunderstandings. 

Nor do these countries form, like Russia or the United 
States, a continuous whole, so that an unbroken chain 
of personal acquaintance binds every part to every part. 
The waters, even narrow seas, divide the peoples, and a 
wave of emotion often ends where the land meets the sea 
as truly as a wave of water ends where the sea meets 
the land. How much was England moved by the 
Alaska Award, or Canada ,by the English Education 
Act ? / 

In some countries a sinjgle and centralized military 
system has done something to weld together a people. 
In the British Empire there is no true military unity, 
except as between England and India. The tendency 
has been in the direction of withdrawing British troops 
from the Colonies, and a policy of concentration now 
also governs the disposition of the Royal Navy. 

Here, then, is the importance of the Crown. These 
nations and races, divided by space and civilization, by 
religion, policy, language, colour, with no common 
Church or Parliament or Army, are united by tlie lines 
of allegiance which converge from every part to the 
throne. Not otherwise could such an Empire be held 
together, any more than the Roman Catholic Church, 
not being founded upon nationality, could exist without 
its centre at Rome. To the British the King is the far- 
descended chief of their race ; to Asiatics and Africans 
he appears as lord of their rulers, a remote, mysterious, 
and mighty being. Millions of British subjects have 
never heard of Imperial Parliament, or Cabinet, or 
Prime Minister, but there are none to whom the 
monarch is not a real, if confusedly apprehended, 
existence. In his name all the acts of rule in their 
own lands are done ; they see his annual festival 
honoured with solemn ritual at every centre of ad- 
ministration. He gives an intelligible meaning to 
government in minds incapable of political abstractions. 
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Equally important on the other side is the existence 
of the monarchy as a binding link between the free 
States or nations which contain the bulk of the white 
population of the Empire. In the view of the Canadian 
or Australian the King is his King, but the real power 
of the ‘ Imperial Parliament,’ whatever it may continue 
to be in theory, ‘ ends with the boundaiy of the watery 
main.’ The Government virtually elected by the 
people of this country is not his Government, although 
it still, by consent, conducts some of his external affairs. 
The United Kingdom is far the oldest and still the richest 
and most populous of the frep States of the Empire, yet 
it is but one of the States. Forms of action and speech 
still veil this fact, but as the Colonies grow even these 
forms are threatened with destruction. The Canadian 
is better aware of this than we in England are, and he 
knows also that within fifty years his young and vigorous 
nation, expanding in its wide territory, may probably 
equal in numbers and in average wealth the population 
of the United Kingdom, and in a hundred years will 
greatly exceed it. xVn eloquent French - Canadian 
speaker said lately in the Dominion Parliament : ‘ Nous 
sommes des adolescents courants vers lage viril. Notre 
^tat colonial n’est qu’un acheminement vers une exist- 
ence plus noble et plus digne d’un grand peuple. Nous 
serons alors de puissants amis, des allies devoiu^s de 
I’ancienne m^re patrie, mus par les memes sentiments de 
g^n^rosit^ et de loyaut(^.’ Or, as Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
said in the same debate : ‘ The British Empire to-day is 
composed of nations ; it is an aggregation of nations all 
bearing allegiance to the same Sovereign and he went 
on to say that it differed from previous empires because 
it rested on free consent. 

If this ‘ allegiance to the same Sovereign,’ this bond 
between each individual and a person, and between the 
Governments of self-ruling States and a common centre, 
were taken away, the one universally uniting element 
would be lost, and these nations would be but allies, 
and soon, perhaps, not so much as that. But because 
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this allegiance exists, it is possible to contemplate, even 
if but as a vision of a far-distant future, the rise of a 
stronger union, and the development of a true Imperial 
Government and Council, directly representative of the 
Empire, occupied in its common affairs, and free from 
the internal business of the United Kingdom or any 
other State. The English realm, with all its insti- 
tutions, arose out of the relation of each unit to the 
King, and the same centre of union may gradually, 
and as it were by natural force of attraction, draw 
into a more perfect confederation the free States of the 
British Empire. 



THE LAW AND THE CONSTITUTION 

By JOHN BUCHAN 

\ 

No policy of Imperial consolidation can afford to dis- 
regard the formal aspect of such a union, which is 
embodied in questions of constitution and law. For 
one thing, this law and constitution are for the moment 
the only overt links of Empire, and as such are the first 
things which a wider development must reckon with. 
For another, the forms which accompany growth have an 
organic relation to that growth. If the banks are too 
narrow, the stream will overflow ; and if they are un- 
duly wide, it will be lost among sands and lagoons. If 
the Empire is destined to grow into self-conscious 
unity, it is important to see that our theory is adequate 
to the facts, and that a false constitutional doctrine 
embodied in too rigid forms does not set a Procrustean 
barrier to expansion. The pivot of the Empire is the 
Crown, and the peculiar interpretation of prerogative 
which is enshrined in our constitutional law. (Jur con- 
stitution, with its elasticity and generous recognition of 
local freedom, has alone made the Empire possible. 
To-day, in the absence of other supports, it is still a 
stalwart bulwark against disintegration. Our law, 
again, has either been bodily taken over by the daughter 
nations, or, through the medium of the ultimate appeal 
court, embodies and interprets not only the consti- 
tutional charters of the Colonies, but several alien legal 
systems which survive within their borders. Whatever 
the defects of these controlling agencies, it is impossible 
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to deny that they are profoundly vital to the present 
facts of union and to its future ideals. 

If the Crown is the pivot in theory, in practice its 
functions are delegated to the British Cabinet, and 
indirectly to the British Parliament. The last has two 
separate aspects : it is a local parliament for the British 
isles, and an Imperial body acting as trustee for the 
Empire. This doctrine of trusteeship is historically 
correct, and it has the merit of exactly covering the 
existing practice. But obviously the dualism has its 
drawbacks, since only the first duty is seriously recog- 
nised in the election of Parliament, and the growing 
mass and complexity of the work are apt to give a 
perfunctory character to the execution of one duty, or 
the other, or both. An Australian or Canadian attend- 
ing a debate in the Parliament which ultimately con- 
trols his destinies may spend days listening to the 
discussion of local questions before one Imperial con- 
sideration emerges ; he may hear men without a 
suspicion of accurate knowledge pronounce glibly on 
matters of vast Imperial moment ; he may see the 
Government which defends his shores and dictates to 
him on many essential questions turned out of office 
over some matter of English education or Irish land. 
And who will blame him if he reflects that this is a very 
negligent and ill-equipped trustee, and that 

‘ The glones of our blood and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things,’ 

when they are so cumbrously directed ? If, again, an 
appeal to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
brings him to town, the majesty of the Imperial law 
will seem poorly recognised in the shabby room up a 
stair in Downing Street. And the ordinary English- 
man, on the other hand, may complain with equal logic 
that matters of great importance to himself are hurriedly 
discussed, because the men who were elected to look 
after them have to give their attention to Indian 
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frontier defence or South African labour. The home 
reforfner and the overseas Imperialist will tend to be 
equally dissatisfied with a constitutional doctrine which 
imposes upon certain old-fashioned machinery a task 
apparently too complex for its performance. 

From these obvious anomalies has sprung the dream of 
federation — an old dream as Imperial politics go, but still 
rather a dream than a policy. If it were possible, it would 
afford the most satisfactory solution for an Empire with 
strong divergent local interests, and no less insistent 
common problems ; for all schemes of federation pro- 
vide for complete local autonomy — home rule in its 
truest sense — and a common legislature and common 
executive for Imperial affairs. If we may borrow the 
usual metaphor of writers on federation, there are many 
centripetal forces at work. The old sentiment of kin- 
ship has been revivified by partnership in war, and the 
course of foreign affairs and the rise of other empires is 
increasing the sense of mutual dependence. Our people 
travel further, have wider interests, know more of the 
life of their relations oversea. Most significant of all, 
the vision of a united Empire is ceasing to be the 
perquisite of a few theorists, and is slowly penetrating 
local politics, so that in some form or other it is becom- 
ing, like the monarchy, a presupposition of all parties in 
the Colonies and at home. But though the leaven is 
at work, the time for actual union is still far distant. 
It may be doubted, to begin with, whether the federal 
ideal is the most suitable for an Empire which contains 
self-governing Colonies on the one hand, and on the 
other lands where autonomy is eternally impossible — 
dependencies which must always be directly admin- 
istered by the Crown. The problem of our tropical 
possessions will always raise difficulties in the way of a 
type of union which in essence belongs to white men 
and the temperate zones. Again, federation means the 
creation of a new representative body, either out of 
the British Parliament, by adding to it colonial repre- 
sentatives, or independent of it, but on analogous lines. 
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And the main political fact of recent years has been the 
growing unimportance of representative assemblies, con- 
structed on the old lines, and a tendency to delegate 
power to the executive, without requiring a constant 
oversight by an elected body. The tendency has 
dangers as well as merits, but it is impossible to deny 
its reality ; and in such circumstances it would scarcely 
be wise to add to existing anomalies by the creation of 
another impotent legislature. But even granting the 
value of the federal ideal, we are faced with two potent 
centrifugal forces — distance^ in space and disparity in 
development. Before fedoration or anything like it is 
possible, certain conditions must be present. There 
must be a comparatively uniform development through- 
out the Empire, the different parts which make the 
federal units showihg a certain level of civic well- being. 
One State may be richer than another, or may base its 
wealth on different gTounds ; but all must have attained 
to a certain height of self-conscious national life, other- 
wise they will enter the federation on different terms, 
and instead of harmony will find abiding discontent. 
Some speedy means of transit, again, is necessary be- 
tween the units of so vast an Empire, otherwise the 
federal machinery will break down from sheer ex- 
haustion. To be compelled to come at the present rate 
of travel from Vancouver, or Wellington, or Johannes- 
burg, to attend a common council, would strain the 
loyalty of any statesman. More vital still, the popu- 
lation of the Empire, and notably of Britain, must 
become more mobile and elastic, shaping their daily 
interests to accord with the wider conception of 
patriotism. Till a man sends his son as readily to a 
post at Melbourne or Ottawa as at Sheffield, till we see 
a continual coming and going between English and 
colonial society, till the rich man has his country house 
or shooting-box as naturally in the Selkirks or on the 
East African plateau as in Scotland, w e shall not see 
those common interests which are necessary for a 
common administration. The impulse to federation 
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exists, but it must be a thousandfold stronger before we 
can t^lk about the fact. Unity, in a word, must precede 
union. For the Empire is an organic growth, and^ny 
form we impose upon it must be adequate to its living 
movement, otherwise, instead of chain-mail, we shall 
have a strait waistcoat. Supineness is bad, but in this 
connection it is infinitely less dangerous than haste. 
The South African Federation Act of 1877 fell still- 
born, because South Africa was not ripe for any such 
development. The incident has a moral in connection 
with any scheme for the federation of the Empire. A 
rigid system applied prem^urely will either be in- 
operative, and so bring the ideal into discredit, or it will 
curb and choke the life, and produce monstrosity instead 
of growth. 

But the movement towards unity is there all the 
same, and conditions are beginning to adapt themselves. 
Distances grow less yearly, and the insularity of both 
England and the Colonies becomes daily weaker. The 
centrifugal forces are slackening, and the centripetal 
are increasing. It is important to provide channels for 
the new current to flow in, for though, if it be a real 
current, it will sooner or later make a course for itself, 
yet the breaking down of barriers means delay, and 
involves a waste of energy which might have been 
better expended. It is an encouraging sign of the 
times that some of our foremost constitutional lawyers, 
such as Mr. Haldane and Sir Frederick Pollock, should 
have devoted much thought to devising methods of 
constitutional union. We have also taken certain 
tentative steps in practice. The Defence Committee 
has power to call colonial members to its deliberations ; 
and, moreover, by cutting into the old autonomy of 
the Cabinet, it has paved the way for a further reform. 
More important still is the Conference of Colonial 
Ptemiers, which a resolution, passed at the last Con- 
ference in 1902, decreed should assemble at least every 
four years. Colonial contributions to Imperial defence, 
and the practice of communicating certain treaties to 
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the Colonial Governments before signature, are instances 
of the new principle in our administration. All such 
developments are just and wise, because they proceed 
naturally from our present practice, and involve no 
crude departure. As I have said, if we are to retain 
the merits of an elastic constitution, we must introduce 
formal changes only when the reality has become 
adequate to the forms. The time may come for a clear 
break with the past, but it is not yet ; all we need for 
the present is a development to correspond with new 
requirements, and capable ii^ itself of a further extension. 
‘The vice of the phrase' “Imperial Federation,”’ in 
Mr. Haldane s words, ‘ is that it ignores and contradicts 
the working hypothesis of the Imperial constitution. 
It is not to some new kind of written constitution, with 
a new description of common Parliament, that we hav e 
to look, but to gradual and cautious changes in the 
modes in which the Sovereign takes advice.’ 

It is tolerably clear, then, what any experiment 
towards constitutional unity must not do. It must 
involve no break with the past, no new constitutional 
doctrine, but must adapt the existing theory, which is 
more than adequate, if properly applied, to cover all 
the material we are likely to get for a generation. A 
brand-new Imperial constitution, disregarding the long- 
descended and delicate organism which we already 
possess, would be like a harsh chemical suddenly intro- 
duced into the system, and would prove a most potent 
means of dissolution. Nor must we disregard the 
elements of union we have ready to our hand. Because 
federation implies home rule, we must not begin by 
decreeing autonomy to localities which do not need it. 
To disjoin in order to unite may be metaphysically 
justifiable, but it is apt to be politically ruinous. It is 
also fairly clear what we must aim at. Our practice 
must be squared with our constitutional creed, and the 
Crown, which is the Imperial Executive, must be given 
such advisory assistance and such an extension of the 
area of its delegation as will increase its practical 
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efficiency. The ‘ trustee ’ doctrine of the British Parlia- 
mentrmay well be allowed to stand for the present, till 
facts compel a change. In effect, the self-governing 
Colonies are even now independent in their legislative 
powers, and there is no desire in the British Parliament 
to tamper with their freedom. It is only on the 
executive side, in the administration of services common 
to the whole Empire, that the ‘ trustee ’ doctrine might 
break down from sheer inadequacy of knowledge. This 
danger seems to demand some kind of advisory council 
as its remedy ; but a mere consultative body of colonial 
statesmen, summoned to ac^s assessors to the Cabinet 
on certain questions, is scarcely the true solution. For 
it is essential that any council should have within itself 
the capacity for extending its functions when occasion 
arises ; it should contain in its constitution the nucleus 
of wider powers. It must, therefore, have a share in 
executive control — a small share, necessarily, for the 
man who pays the piper calls the tune, and in most 
Imperial questions Britain, as financially responsible, 
will have the determining voice. But this state of 
affair’s may change ; it is even now in process of change ; 
and any Imperial council should provide for the colonial 
members the rudiments of a share in the actual execu- 
tive, which could be increased as the Colonies accepted 
a larger share in Imperial burdens. Further, it is im- 
portant, if such a council is ever to grow into a real 
Parliament of the Empire, to see that the colonial 
members shall really represent their Colonies. If they 
are nominated by the Crown, they may be a most 
competent and valuable element, but they will not be 
representative. They will be unable to claim any 
mandate from the people. The advice we take, the 
share in the executive power we grant, will not be the 
advice or executive acts of the Colonies, but of a few 
independent colonial statesmen, whom their country- 
men are not unlikely to regard, in Mr. Reeves’s phrase, 
as ‘fussy absentees.’ 

Advisoi’y and executive functions, and a quasi- 
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representation, seem to be three essentials in any 
experiment. Till the principle has been generally 
accepted, detailed schemes are simply a waste of time, 
but it is worth while to get our minds quite clear on 
the necessary elements of any plan. From the dis- 
cussions on the subject in recent years three separate 
proposals have emerged. The first is for the creation 
of a permanent Imperial Committee, a Committee of 
the Privy Council, to which the Crown, in the exercise 
of its prerogative right, could add such new Privy Coun- 
cillors from the Colonies ^ it thought fit. This body 
would be purely advisory; and would at the same time 
have under it a permanent Bureau of Imperial Intelli- 
gence, which could amass and codify the kind of in- 
formation in which we are all too deficient. The second 
is for an enlarged Cabinet, a kind of second Cabinet, 
for Imperial questions. The Crown can summon whom 
it will to its Cabinet, and in the old days it used its 
prerogative in the choice of its advisers. The same 
power could now be put into force, on the advice of 
Ministers, to enlarge the Cabinet by the addition of 
colonial statesmen. Such a body would have both 
advisory and direct executive powers, and would have 
the merit of possessing an infinite capacity for develop- 
ment should an altered relationship between the Mother 
Country and the Colonies make it desirable to separate 
the two Cabinets. But it would have no representative 
character, and no chance of acquiring one. This defect 
is remedied in a third scheme, the periodical Conference 
of Colonial Premiers. Its drawback is found in the 
fact that it has no permanent organization, no executive 
powers, and that it is quite unconnected with our 
constitutional machinery, a sporadic institution whose 
effectiveness depends mainly upon accident. 

All three schemes are imperfect, but in combination 
they seem to supplement each other. The most pro- 
mising nucleus is the Conference of Premiers. For this 
is, in a true sense, ‘ representative ’ — it is the Colonies 
in person, and of their own initiative, coining to our 
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councils. Let us assume that such a conference took 
place every second year. The Premier of a Colony 
would attend it as representing the party in power for 
the moment ; the Imperial questions which he would be 
called upon to discuss would already have been sub- 
mitted, in some form or other, to his people— would 
possibly have been at issue in the last election, or the 
subject of debate in his last Parliament. Instead of a 
‘ fussy absentee,’ we would liave an authoritative ex- 
ponent of colonial feeling. His ‘ terms of reference ’ 
would be wide enough to permit him to assent on behalf 
of his people to any Irnperiahscheme. The conference, 
on its assembling, would be merged in the Cabinet, who 
would, for the occasion, hold an Imperial session. As 
things stand, few Imperial questions are so urgent that 
they could not be postponed till such a session. The 
work done would include the devising of schemes of 
Imperial defence, possibly experiments in commercial 
federation, and the adjustment of the whole host of 
minor matters — shipping, copyright, naturalization, 
marriage laws, admission of aliens, postal arrangements, 
reciprocity in legal privileges — for which at present 
there is no workable machinery. At first it would 
probably have only such executive powers as the 
British Cabinet could confer upon it, but it would 
contain within itself the capacity of becoming an 
executive on a wide basis. Imperial Defence would 
mean, in time, increased colonial contributions, followed 
by a voice in the disposition of moneys, and followed, no 
doubt, in time by the appointment of colonial officials 
as Imperial executive heads. We cannot reasonably 
expect such contributions unless the contributors are 
sure that their own representatives will have a share in 
the management of them. At first the Imperial Cabinet 
would be only the British Cabinet with colonial mem- 
bers added for a special purpose ; but, as the Empire de- 
veloped and the centre of gravity changed, the two things 
would be able to separate, if necessary — the Imperial 
Cabinet remaining the right hand of the Crown for the 
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administration of the Empire, and its parent, the old 
Cabinet, narrowing its functions to the government of 
these islands.* 

Such a scheme would provide a kind of Imperial 
Executive, unambitious at first, but capable of infinite 
development. But more is w'anted. A background is 
needed to the episodic Cabinet, and this might be 
afforded by a permanent Imperial Committee of the 
Privy Council. It could consist of ex-members of the 
Imperial Cabinet, and such other Privy Councillors as 
it might be desirable to ad(^ The body would be wholly 
consultative, discussing f(ix>m time to time, between 
the meetings of the Imperial Cabinet, the same class 
of questions as would be dealt with there, and giving 
assistance to the British Cabinet on any matters which 
might require summary treatment. As a staff to assist 
the Council in its deliberations. Sir Frederick Pollock’s 
suggestion of a continuous Imperial Conimission is most 
valuable. A permanent Intelligence Department is 
one of the crying needs of the Empire. Such a body 
need not be composed only of officials. All who have 
any expert knowledge, and the desire to use it for 
Imperial ends, could contribute to the work. It would 
coordinate itself with other similar agencies, and its 
secretary would be a sort of permanent head of a new 
Imperial department. 

Our machinery is, therefore, (1) an Imperial Cabinet, 
consisting, to begin with, of the British Cabinet enlarged 
by colonial Premiers, and meeting at stated times in an 
Irnperial session ; (2) an Imperial Committee of the 
Privy Council, advisory in its functions, and sitting 
more or less continuously. This, in turn, would be fed 
by (3) an Imperial Commission, or Intelligence Depart- 
ment, organized on a broad basis, and directed by a per- 

* Such an Imperial Cabinet would, of course, account to the 
British Parliament, though indirectly, by means of its colonial 
representatives, it wyuld account also to the colonial legislatures. 
If legislative federation ever came into being, it would be responsible 
to the federal legislature. 
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manent secretary. The proposal is closely akin to one 
existing organiisation — the War Office and Admiralty, 
the Defence Committee, and the Secretary’s Depart- 
ment — ^whieh promises to work harmoniously enough, 
though it is that most difficult structure, an old institu- 
tion shaped into conformity with a new theory. 

No scheme, to be sure, is of any value at present, 
save as a basis for argument ; but, if the underlying 
principle is accepted, it is not beyond the ingenuity of 
man to work out the details. And the cardinal point 
is that any constitutional ujuion must proceed on the 
executive side, and not on tjie legislative. We must 
begin humbly with small emendations, waiting to see 
what new conditions the centripetal forces will create. 
Provided we have the rudiments from which unity can 
spring, we may well be content to move slowly, since 
‘ the counsels to which Time hath not been called. Time 
will not ratify.’ The ‘ trustee’ doctrine is sufficient for 
our present needs, and by the time it is too narrow we 
shall have got enough material wherewith to fashion a 
new one. But it is also worth remembering that it is a 
very hard-worked doctrine, and that it will not always 
be equal to the strain. It is the part of wisdom, there- 
fore, to lay down in good time the keel of the vessel 
into which we mean to change ; for state-building, like 
shipbuilding, is a slow matter, and the man who waits 
without preparation till the end comes is apt to find 
himself in the water. 

‘ The Crown,’ said Coke in Calvin' a Case, ‘ is the 
hieroglyphic of the laws.’ If that hieroglyphic is the 
constitutional foundation-stone of our Empire, those 
laws which expound it are an integral part of the basis. 
We in England, accustomed to regard English law as 
an amorphous historical growth applying only to England 
and Ireland, are slow to realize the way in which our 
insular system has spread its roots into the remote places 
of the globe. Oiu’ Colonies took it with them, and in 
most cases it is their domestic law, amplified by their 
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own legislation ; while in lands such as Canada and 
South Africa, where other codes were already established, 
it has absorbed such codes and moulded them by its own 
principles and canons of interpretation. It has spread 
its shadow over the old systems of India, and over the 
customary law of native tribes, until it is possible to-day 
to say that we have one great Imperial law, though 
many codes are included within its borders. The secret 
of this solidarity is the fact that there is in the last resort 
one appellate court for all. The House of I^ords, indeed, 
is the final court for the British Isles, but for the Empire 
beyond the Judicial Com/fmttee of the Privy Council is 
the ultimate appeal. The value of this legal uniformity 
is beyond estimate. It is open to our self-governing 
Colonies to relinquish their right of appeal, but they do 
not want to. For, however English statesmanship may 
be discounted by them, they have never shown a trace 
of contempt for English law. Indeed, on more occasions 
than one, it is the Appeal Court rather than the Cabinet 
which has been held in respect. Much is due to a 
succession of judges who showed in their work a breadth 
of outlook and a grasp of essentials which is not 
always associated with the legal profession. Men like 
Lord Cairns and I^ord Watson were Imperial states- 
men in the truest sense, and though there have been 
mistakes, no suspicion has ever entered the mind of 
our Colonies and dependencies as to the unswerving 
fairness and the complete efficiency of the tribunal. 
The legality of an order of the King in Council and 
the title of some Bengali native to land are sub- 
mitted to the same impartial scrutiny. ‘ Servatur 
ubique jus Romanum non ratione imperii, sed rationis 
imperio.’ 

The only drawbacks to the tribunal are that it is not 
complete and that it is externally unimpressive. We 
have no real Judicial Council of the King, since the 
House of Lords clings to certain appellate functions 
usurped far back in English history. Moreover, the 
House of Lords sits in an historic chamber with all the 
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pomp and circumstance of a great court, whereas the 
other tribunal holds its session in the dingiest surround- 
ings that ever belonged to a judicial body. Moreover, 
since the members of both courts are largely the same, 
the second is constantly depleted to make up the quorum 
in the first, and appeals of great importance to India 
and the Colonies are heard by a weak tribunal. More 
judges are needed, and some amalgamation of functions. 
As it stands, the Judicial Committee has the broadest 
basis of any court in the world. During Mr. Chamber- 
lains tenure of the Colonial Office the three great 
colonial units — Canada, Soutli. Africa, and Australasia- 
accepted our offer to send to the Council three repre- 
sentative judges, who sit at the hearing of such cases as 
specially concern their Colonies. But this is only the 
beginning. The court is still understaffed, and might 
profitably be reinforced by furtiier Indian or colonial 
appointments. Indeed, there is no reason why a colonial 
lawyer should not regard a seat in the Council as the 
ultimate object of his ambition, just as the career of 
a Scottish lawyer culminates naturally in a law peerage. 
Such a carrihre ouverte anx talents, combined with the 
revising powers of a strong court, would keep the 
colonial and Indian benches at a high level. At the 
same time, the Judicial Committee should be merged in 
the House of I^ords, and the whole Appellate Court 
given the prestige of name and environment which at 
present pertains only to a part. Such an Imperial 
tribunal need not always sit in full session, for special 
work might reasonably be delegated to special Com- 
mittees. But all sittings should be in the House of 
Lords, and all members of the court have the same 
status. 

How vital a matter is this enlargement and perfection 
of our great Appeal Court one can only realize by re- 
flecting what the law means to the Empire. Here we 
have one strong and unquestioned ground of union. 
We have the rudiments of a common council, and the 
ability to complete the system without any of the diffi- 

4 
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culties which attend legislative federation. Moreover, 
it is the courts which have the power of smoothing over 
the little roughnesses, and healing the breaches in the 
fabric of empire. The Scottish feudal tenure and 
method of construction of wills were harmonized and 
brought up to date without need of legislation by a long 
series of decisions in the House of Lords from Mansfield 
downwards, and certain disruptive elements in the 
Canadian constitution were counteracted by judgments 
of the Judicial Committee. To have the power of con- 
struing colonial laws and customs is to have the power 
to guide and restrain — to have, in effect, control of 
development. New constitutional experiments become 
safe and normal when interpreted in the last resort by 
a strong central court. Mistakes can be corrected or 
ignored, antiquated debris cleared away, laws extended 
to correspond with changed conditions. And it is all 
done without noise or advertisement, and therefore 
without the popular clamour which attends self-con- 
scious change. Such a task is surely worthy to be 
entrusted to the most splendid and representative court 
we can create, the more because such splendour and 
comprehensiveness are factors on which depends its 
success. 

These few notes have been set down not as a new 
contribution to the question, but as an indication of the 
kind of solution of the problem to which the country 
seems to be feeling its way. Happily there are many 
able workers in the field, and in a little we may look to 
find English political thought impregnated with similar 
conceptions, for in our politics an idea must first become 
a truism before it can hope to be given effect to. It is 
necessary to steer a delicate course between the two 
dangers of undue haste and undue apathy. I have said 
enough, I trust, to show the reality of the first peril. 
But the second is equally worth remembering. We are 
changing rapidly both as a nation and as an Empire, 
and while our present forms do well enough for the 
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moment, because of their traditional elasticity, they will 
not last for ever, and the time will come when we must 
look for others. It is surely the part of wisdom to keep 
this in mind, and endeavour, while we have yet ample 
time, to prepare the way for a gradual revision. It is 
difficult to create armies and navies in the hour of need, 
and it is no easier to improvise a constitution. 


4—2 



II-MECHANISM OF EMPIRE 


IMPERIA^L TRADE 

By henry BIRCHENOUGH 

It is my wish in this article to present, not a commercial 
conception of Empire, but an Imperial conception of 
trade, by pointing out some of the facts which show the 
great part trade is playing in building up and binding 
together, through the steady gi’owth of common com- 
mercial interests, the scattered States of the King’s 
dominions. 

There used to be, and perhaps still are, economists 
and politicians who maintain that trade does not follow 
the flag, but the price-list. It is possible that in a world 
of economic automata everyone would resign himself 
cheerfully to buy only in the cheapest and to sell only 
in the dearest markets. The British Empire is not, 
however, composed of economic automata, but of men 
and women who are influenced in all their business 
transactions by circumstances and conditions far more 
numerous and complicated than can be taken into 
account in any price-list. ^Vhat strikes one most in 
studying Imperial trade is that all through its varied 
activities, its thousand changing forms, it reflects the 
mind and the character of our race. And if it mirrors 
Anglo-Saxon human nature, its movements are likely to 
be as sensitive to prejudice and to sentiment as they are 
to calculation. Experience confirms this supposition, 
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for the vitality and progressiveness of our trade are 
most clearly indicated in those Colonies and possessions 
which are inhabited by people of our own race, whose 
habits and prejudices are very like ours, among whom 
fashions follow the same course, and popular demand is 
much the same as at home. 

Why should commerce be regarded as an exceptional 
branch of human activity, standing, as it were, in a 
watertight compartment apart from the rest of life ? It 
is affected, and to a large extent guided, by the same 
motives, considerations, and feelings as all other forms 
of human activity. It wouldf^. therefore, be a matter for 
surprise if, when we were dealing with Imperial questions, 
we did not find Imperial trade show signs of exactly the 
same movements of opinion and sentiment which we 
see at work in Imperial politics. There can be little 
doubt that the deep-lying causes which are bringing the 
Empire into closer political relations are also slowly 
driving it in the direction of closer commercial relations. 
And the reason is not difficult to find. The changes of 
the last twenty years in the commercial policy of our 
European neighbours and their new colonial activities 
have modified our position as Empire-builders and as 
traders in a closely parallel manner. In each case rivals 
have come into a field which was almost exclusively our 
own. In each case they have deprived us of our 
monopoly, but they have not, so far, succeeded in oust- 
ing us from our predominant position. It is probably 
the consciousness of these facts, the sense that we are 
face to face with competition, political and commercial, 
more severe, more far-reaching, more dangerous, than 
at any previous period, that is impelling us to take more 
careful stock of our own Empire, its commercial as well 
as its naval and military possibilities, its commercial as 
well as its naval and military future. 

I am not particularly concerned to prove here how far 
trade follows or accompanies the flag, but I do wish to 
show what Imperial trade actually is, and what it is 
doing, or may be expected to do, for the Empire. In 
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dealing with this question it is important to arrive at a 
larger conception of Imperial trade than can be con- 
veyed by any statement of figures, however elaborate 
and varied such a statement may be. Statistics have 
their proper use. They should constitute the solid 
groundwork of our conceptions ; they should control 
and set a definite limit to the play of our imagination. 
But what it is important to realize and to exhibit clearly, 
are not the figures which measure trade, but the living, 
life-giving thing itself, which with a thousand threads 
knits the Empire together in a solidarity of mutual in- 
terests and obligations tlidt an alert and wise policy 
ought to make indestructible. 

It is necessary at the outset to give a few figures in 
order to convey a definite notion of the magnitude of 
the external trade of tlie Empire. In the year 1903 — 
the last for which complete figures are available — the 
combined imports and exports of the British Empire 
were valued at £1,520,000,000. These figures, of course, 
include the trade of the different States of the Empire 
with each other as well as with foreign countries. 

The following table shows approximately the relative 
contributions to this enormous total : 

The United Kingdom 
Canada and Newfoundland 
The Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia (excluding inter-state 
trade) - - , - 

New Zealand - - - 

South Africa - - - - 

India, Straits Settlements, and 
Ceylon - - _ . 

West Indies - - - - 

Miscellaneous Colonies - 

Let us examine first of all that portion of our Im- 
perial trade which appeals particularly to us at home, 
the trade which Great Britain carries on with her 
Colonies and dependencies. 

What is the amount of the trade we do with our 
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Colonies as compared with the trade we do with the 
rest ol‘ the world ? Of all the things we buy from the 
world rather more than one-fifth comes to us from the 
Empire, and of all the things of our own manufacture 
and production we sell to the world, considerably more 
than one-third goes to the Empire. Taking imports and 
exports together, the colonial trade represents rather more 
than one-quarter of our total external trade. Moreover, 
upon the export side it has grown, and still continues to 
grow, more rapidly than our trade wdth foreign countries. 
Indeed, as has frequently been pointed out, it is the 
expansion of our exports to ic^olonial markets which has 
of late years compensated us for the shrinkage in our 
dealings with European markets. Looking back over a 
period of years, our colonial trade has developed wdth 
remarkable steadiness. Its expansion has not, of course, 
been uniform, but its fluctuations have been less violent 
than those of our export trade to foreign countries, 
and its general tendency has been to consolidate and 
steady the business of the Mother Country just when it 
most needed such assistance. 

It is certain that this comparatively steady growth of 
business with markets within the Empire must have 
added enormously to the prosperity of the manufacturing 
population of Great Britain during the last half-century. 

Looking now at the same imports and exports from 
the colonial side — 

Canada sends 56 per cent, of her total exports to the 
Mother Country, and receives 25 per cent, of her imports 
from the Mother Country ; that is to say, she does fully 
40 per cent, of her total external trade with Great Britain. 

Australia sends 50 per cent, of her total exports 
home, and receives 50 per cent, of her total imports 
from home ; she therefore does half her total external 
trade with Great Britain. 

New Zealand sends 7 5 per cent, of her exports home, 
and takes 60 per cent, of her imports from home, so 
that just two-thirds of her external trade is done with 
the Mother Country. 
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South Africa sends 80 per cent, of her exports home, 
and takes more than 60 per cent, of her imports from 
home ; 70 per cent, of her total trade, therefore, comes 
to Great Britain. 

India and the Straits Settlements send 25 per cent, of 
their exports liome, and receive about 50 per cent, 
of their imports from home. 

The Miscellaneous Colonies do about half their total 
external trade with the Mother Country. 

Taking all the Colonies and possessions together, rather 
less than half of their total external trade falls directly 
to the share of Great Britain. 

But the Mother Country’s share is far from exhausting 
Imperial trade, for the various States and groups of the 
Empire carry on a great and increasing trade with each 
other, and this trade is bringing about an interdepen- 
dence between different parts of the Empire, which is full 
of promise and hope for the future. In 1894 intercolonial 
trade only amounted to 15 per cent, of the total imports 
and exports of the Colonies and possessions ; ten years 
later, in 1903, it had risen to 20 per cent. Instead of 
the Mother Country supplying the whole Empire with 
produce and manufactured goods, one part of the Empire 
is now directly supplying another. Colony after Colony, 
with the increase of its population and the development 
of its resources, is entering into the great industrial 
competition for the world’s trade. 

Canada exports largely to Newfoundland, to Australia, 
to South Africa, to the West Indies, and to British 
Guiana, and receives imports from British India, New- 
foundland, the West Indies, and British Guiana. 

Australia and New Zealand every year send more 
food-stuffs and raw materials to India, Ceylon, South 
Africa, and Fiji, and receive imports from India, Ceylon, 
and Hong Kong. 

British India exports to the Straits Settlements, Hong 
Kong, Mauritius, Australia, South Africa, Canada, East 
Africa, Aden, and takes imports from most of them 
in return. 
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Already Australia and New Zealand supply the 
South African demand for frozen meat and butter, and 
in normal seasons Australia can secure the market for 
wheat and flour. At no distant date we may look 
forward to her providinj^ the Eastern possessions of the 
Empire with most of the commodities they now buy 
from the foreigner. 

There are, moreov er, numerous cases where Colonies 
have wrested back from foreign countries trade that 
had been captured from Great Britain and temporarily 
lost to the Empire. In fact, we begin to see the natural 
and industrial resources of Colonies contribute to 
the defence of the trade of the Empire exactly in the 
manner we all desire that their financial resources should, 
in course of time, contribute to its naval defence. 

In order to add a touch of human interest to these 
lifeless figures and percentages, let us inquire for 
a moment of what Imperial exports and imports 
consist. 

Great Britain circulates through the Empire every- 
thing which new countries require for their development 
and protection, and which people in new countries need 
for their maintenance and comfort — arms and ammuni- 
tion, machinery and tools of all kinds, railway materia], 
telegraph and electrical appliances, steel-work for con- 
struction, bridges, water and gas pipes, ready-made 
clothing, cottons, woollens, soap and candles, carriages 
and saddlery, books and pictures, glass and china, 
household furniture, tinned and preserved provisions in 
infinite variety, patent medicines, stationery and musical 
instruments — in fact, all the thousand necessaries and 
luxuries of civilized life. 

In return the Colonies send us all the ‘wealth of 
Ormuz and of Ind,’ as well as food-stuff s and raw 
material for our manufactures. 

Canada and Newfoundland send us meat, corn, flour, 
cheese, bacon and hams, salt-fish, eggs, apples, furs and 
skins, leather, and timber. 

Australia and New Zealand send us wool, gold, corn. 
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wine, butter, skins, mutton, timber, leather, silver 
tallow, beef. 

South Africa sends us gold, diamonds, feathers, wool, 
goat’s hair, skins, and hides. 

India and Ceylon send us wheat, cotton, silk, indigo, 
gums, hides, jute, rice, timber, seeds, tea, coffee, gold, 
and precious stones. 

For the Miscellaneous Colonies one would need to offer 
some such list as the Old Testament gives of the 
treasures which were poured into the lap of Solomon 
during the brief period of Israel’s prosperity. 

Imperial trade is, however, something far wider, far 
larger than all these movements of exports and imports, 
these operations of barter and exchange. The British 
Colonies and possessions not only depend upon the Mother 
Country for the supply of their industrial wants, they 
also lean upon her financially, and look to her for the 
provision of capital for all their great public and private 
undertakings ; and capital is as vitally necessary for the 
development of new countries as are men and women. 

Great Britain is the banker and financial agent of most 
of her Colonies and possessions. They are bound to her 
by financial obligations and the daily need of financial 
facilities. All their public loans are floated, and most of 
their large private enterprises are financed, in I^ondon. 
The whole fabric of colonial external trade rests 
upon London as its financial base. In an Empire such 
as ours London may be compared to the heart. She 
pumps the life-giving stream of capital through a 
thousand arteries to every limb of the Imperial body. 
Great Britain is not only a great trader but the greatest 
money-lender in the world. And, as is the case with 
smaller money-lenders, her clients generally take their 
loans partly in cash and partly in goods. For instance, 
if a colonial Government borrows in London for any 
great public works, or if a company raises capital for 
any large enterprise, a portion of the loan goes out to 
the Colony in the form of the materials and machinery 
which are necessary for the execution of such work ; it 
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may be in locomotives, railway plant, steel- work, mining 
machinery, water-pipes, or electrical equipment. This 
brings home to our minds the true Imperial meaning 
of many exports which seem dull and lifeless when 
grouped in lists and valued in pounds, shillings, and 
pence. Here we see they are the things which make 
life possible in new countries ; they are the visible 
signs and accompaniments of Imperial expansion. In 
a thousand ways they are imparting new life to an 
Empire which covers one quarter of the earth’s surface. 
W c call them loans from England to Greater Britain, and 
are sometimes alarmed at thd.gi’eat debts the Colonies 
have piled up during the last fifty years. And yet 
this is the branch of Imperial trade of which we have, 
perhaps, the best riglit to be proud ; for debts such 
as these are not like the old-world national debts — 
tlie outcome of destructive wars — they have left the 
Colonies something tangible and solid to show for them, 
thousands of miles of railway, deepened harbours, roads 
and bridges, waterworks. Government offices, courts 
of justice, schools, libraries, universities, museums, light- 
houses, and innumerable other public, municipal, and 
private works. In the words of a colonial statesman, 
‘ They are a solid investment of capital applied to 
eminently reproductive purposes, yielding not only in 
most cases a substantial monetary return in the shape 
of interest actually earned, but yielding also, in a 
measure that cannot be expressed by figures, benefits 
of incomparable value to the Empire at large.’ 

Enough has been said to show the power which 
Great Britain’s possession of vast loanable capital has 
given her in the work of Empire-building. In the 
modern world, with its large affairs, its immense under- 
takings, finance often plays a decisive part. What is 
above all to be desired is that British finance should 
always go hand-in-hand with British industry, that 
the one should consciously support the other, and 
both should, as far as possible, be guided in the 
interests of a great Imperial trade policy. Probably 
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no material ties are stronger to bind the scattered 
States of the Empire together than the close financial 
relations existing between the Colonies and the Metro- 
polis. It was largely due to financial considerations 
that, until quite lately, aU colonial produce came to 
England for distribution to the rest of the world ; it is 
financial dependence in many cases which keeps the 
Colonies our customers in spite of temptations from our 
foreign competitors ; while on the side of the Mother 
Country widespread investments in colonial securities, 
public and private, associate the interests of thousands — 
and indirectly of million's — of people at home with 
Imperial stability, to whom it might otherwise be a 
phrase, or, at most, an aspiration. By all means let us 
value every tie of sentiment, and cherish to the utmost 
moral as distinct from material ideals of Empire ; but if 
these can be fortified by common interests and mutual 
obligations, we shall not fail to strengthen, and perhaps 
make indestructible, the bond that unites us. 

So far only the centripetal aspects of Imperial Trade 
have been dealt with. The picture would not be com- 
plete if some of the centrifugal tendencies, which un- 
doubtedly exist, were not briefly indicated. 

At one time the colonial markets were almost entirely 
supplied from home, even foreign goods finding their 
way to them through London, and in return practically 
the whole of the produce of the Colonies came to the 
ports of the Mother Country. In recent years a change 
has taken place. Our foreign competitors have made 
a resolute attack upon the markets of the Empire, and 
have succeeded not only in supplying a large share of 
their wants, but in obtaining directly an increased pro- 
portion of their produce. During the last ten years the 
imports into our Colonies and possessions from foreign 
countries have increased by 125 per cent., while British 
imports have only increased by 75 per cent. In the 
case of exports from the Colonies, those to foreign 
countries have increased by 85 per cent, against only 
35 per cent, of an increase to the United Kingdom. All 
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the figures are large, so that the usual criticism as to 
increase of mere percentages is not applicable. 

What are the causes or reasons which explain the 
progress of our rivals, and in what manner can they 
be met ? 

In the first place, the scattered character of the Empire 
in itself exposes our trade peeuliarly to foreign com- 
petition. The geographical proximity of highly in- 
dustrial countries to parts of the Empire gives them 
great material advantages, and by this fact alone makes 
them most formidable rivals for the trade of the Colonies 
they are near. Thus the ijnited States have quite 
naturally obtained a large share of the trade of Canada, 
Newfoundland, and the West Indies, while Japan will 
in the future play a role of increasing importance in the 
trade of our Eastern possessions. There is, indeed, a 
kind of law of gravitation which tends to cause distant 
Colonies to revolve in the industrial orbit of the nearest 
great commercial community rather than in that of the 
Mother Country. Obviously, we cannot hope to deprive 
our rivals of these geographical advantages ; we can 
only endeavour to create counter-attractions in order to 
keep such Colonies within our own trade system. 

There are, however, several foreign countries which, 
quite apart from any natural advantages, have shown 
themselves most dangerous competitors even in those 
Colonies where we meet them on equal terms, or where 
the advantage is all on our side. 

So much publicity has been given to the alleged 
superiority of foreign methods of conducting and pushing 
trade that it is unnecessary to do more than refer to the 
indictment here. We have been told almost ad nauseam 
of the activity, alertness, and adaptiveness of the Ameri- 
cans and of the irrepressible enterprise of the ubiquitous 
German. I believe that all the public attention which 
has of late been directed to foreign competition, and 
even the somewhat exaggerated alarm which it has ex- 
cited, are extremely salutary, and must have the effect of 
arousing us from any apathy into which we may have 
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fallen. Traders are at last beginning to learn the lesson, 
even if politicians are not, that a system which is adequate 
when you have the field to yourself is entirely inadequate 
when you are face to face with rivals ; that, in a word, 
the methods of monopoly are not the methods of 
competition. 

To this end the study of German methods and German 
policy is perhaps more likely to prove immediately fruit- 
ful than the study of American methods, although of 
the two nations America is by far the more formidable 
rival in Imperial trade. It is impossible to withhold 
our admiration from Germany for the thoroughness with 
which she has prepared herself for her industrial career. 
She has neglected nothing to insure success. At home 
she trains physically, intellectually, and morally her 
whole working population. She provides, indeed, for 
them an education which excites the admiration and 
almost the dismay of foreign observers. She protects 
her manufacturers in their own markets so that they 
may be able to submit to sacrifice in foreign markets. 
She subsidizes lines of steamers to carry German exports 
cheaply and directly, and authorizes her State railways 
to make special, and often nominal, rates of freight for 
oversea trade. Her whole public policy is deliberately 
directed towards the encouragement and extension of 
foreign trade. 

Another danger that lies in wait for Imperial trade 
is the continuous extension of direct shipping services 
between foreign countries and the Colonies and India. 
The growth of trade between Germany and Australia, 
South Africa, East Africa, and the Indies is largely 
due to the regular services which have been established 
between German and colonial ports, supported as they 
are partly by direct bounties and still more by indirect 
bounties skilfully engineered through the State railways. 
One has only to see the rapid increase of foreign tonnage 
entered and cleared from colonial ports to realize what 
a vigorous assault is being made upon England’s position 
as distributor of colonial produce to the rest of the 
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world. And this extension of foreign shipping is certain 
to goon and even to become more accentuated. The vital 
importance of sea-power is only now being realized by 
the great nations of the world ; just as last century 
witnessed the competition of land armaments, so this 
century will certainly see the rivalry of great navies. 
Sea-power, to be secure, must rest upon a large mer- 
cantile marine, so that, whatever be the cost, the 
giowth of merchant shipping must be fostered by any 
country which looks forward to a great political and 
industrial future. France, Germany, and .Japan realize 
this, as is shown by the varioJs^ forms of subsidies which 
they grant. Russia and the United States have awakened 
to it, and in order to encourage shipping have confined 
their coasting trade to their own ships, even to the point 
of interpreting a coasting voyage as extending from Riga 
to Vladivostok, or from Boston to San Francisco or the 
Philippines. 

A further very obvious and very real danger to 
Imperial trade arises from the similarity of the fiscal 
systems of the self - governing Colonies to those of 
foreign countries, and their dissimilarity from that of 
the Mother Country. The larger States, such as 
Canada and Australia, are in a position, and will in 
the future be increasingly tempted, to make reciprocity 
treaties with foreign countries, which may prove as 
injurious to inter-imperial trade as they are certain to 
prove dangerous to Imperial unity. 

What are the means by which these centrifugal ten- 
dencies can be neutralized, if not actually annulled ? 

We have seen that they involve questions of personal 
or commercial fitness, of geographical position, and of 
divergence of fiscal policy. 

If we are to retain our position in the trade of our 
own Empire — not to speak of the trade of the world — 
we must take a leaf out of the book of our most suc- 
cessful competitors. The wonderful industrial progress 
of Germany during the past twenty-five years is by 
common consent in great part due to the admirable 
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ladder of education she has constructed for her whole 
people. Those who have most carefully studied the 
German educational system, physical as well as intel- 
lectual, while fully acknowledging its drawbacks and 
its imperfections, are most impressed — it might almost 
be said are most depressed — by its marked superiority 
over our English system, if system it can be called. No 
doubt much is being done for secondary, for technical, 
and for commercial education in England ; but, in spite 
of efforts for which we are all grateful, we are still at 
an enormous disadvantage as compared with Germany, 
America, and even with France and Switzerland. It is 
however, no use copying German or American methods 
unless we can acquire the spirit which underlies them. 
It has been said of the Americans that they are taught 
from their earliest years that whatever is being done can, 
and ought to be, better done. That is the attitude of 
mind which makes a people efficient and progressive. 

What we are wanting in is not so much the actual 
instruments of education as the zeal and determination 
which in other countries are making such instruments 
effective. There is already an Imperial patriotism 
which rallies men to the ranks in defence of the 
Empire ; there should be a like patriotism which would 
fill our schools now that danger threatens Imperial 
trade. 

In saying this I have no desire to attach exclusive 
importance to education as a preparation for trade. 
Other elements count for much in the commercial 
success of a nation — natural aptitudes, inherited pre- 
dispositions, and most of all, national character. The 
political and commercial fabric of the British Empire 
was built up by men and women who had to depend on 
character and not on book-learning to guide them. 
But, when all is said, it remains true that in these days 
of fierce international competition, no people, whatever 
its natural gifts may be, can afford to neglect systematic 
professional training. 

From this point of view educational training in all its 
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branches becomes one of the determining factors in the 
futitre of Imperial trade. 

Then it is of paramount importance not only to 
trade, but to the whole future of the Empire, that 
we should improve all means of communication 
necessary to develop and facilitate transpoil from 
one part of the Empire to another. We noted in 
passing the tendency of distant Colonies to gravitate 
towards the nearest great industrial community, and 
it is easy to see how dangerous this tendency might 
become to Imperial trade, .and even to the Imperial 
connection, if it were left unchecked. One of the ways 
to meet it is to reduce the distance that separates us 
from our Colonies by shortening the time of transit 
between us. The problem before us in the immediate 
future is to annihilate distance, to bring it about that 
produce can be poured from distant possessions into the 
home markets, and vice versa, along the great Imperial 
trade-routes more easily and more rapidly than into 
markets that lie geographically thousands of miles 
nearer to them. Every time the period of transit is 
shortened even by a few hours the field of trade is 
widened. Something can be brought or sent which the 
few hours of delay, with its risks of deterioration in 
transit, made it not worth while to send before. It 
would be difficult to exaggerate the importance of com- 
munications to Imperial trade. The best hopes for the 
future lie in the development of direct telegraphic 
cables, great linking lines of railway, and, most of all, 
regular services of steamships between the different 
States of the Empire. 

Sea communications, of course, stand upon a different 
footing from any others. Their maintenance and exten- 
sion are absolutely vital. Attention has been called to 
the benefits which immediately accrued to both the 
export and import trade of Germany through the 
establishment of regular services of steamers between 
German and British colonial ports, and certain causes 
have been indicated for the probable rapid growth of 

5 
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foreign shipping in the immediate future. Those causes 
are not so much economic as political. No modern 
State is in future likely to leave the development of 
its mercantile marine -to the free and unaided play of 
economic forces. We did not do so ourselves, for our 
marine was fostered and built up under the regime of 
the Navigation I..aws. In view of a situation which is 
changing under our very eyes, we shall, sooner or later, 
be compelled to adopt a definite policy with regard to 
shipping. In the interest not merely of Imperial trade, 
but of the Empire itself, we cannot continue much 
longer to leave the maintenance of our supremacy in 
shipping to the free play of purely economic forces. 
The most ardent advocate of laissez faire would admit 
that, situated as we are, shipping must always be 
considered and treated as a vital Imperial interest, 
and not as a private industry. The reservation of 
the coasting trade of the Empire to British ships is 
a weapon we can in extremity forge and make pow'erful 
use of by agreement with the self-governing Colonies. 
A short time ago Sir George Sydenham Clarke 
suggested the imposition of a small revenue duty upon 
all foreign imports entering the Empire, the proceeds 
of which would be used for subsidizing and developing 
means of communication within the Empire, and such a 
proposal is worthy of serious consideration. The direc- 
tion, however, which State interference will take must 
depend upon the character of the competition we have 
eventually to meet. 

While these are some of the main lines upon which 
centrifugal forces may be counteracted, in a lesser sphere 
much may be done to consolidate and simplify the 
conditions of Imperial trade by identical legislation and 
uniform administrative practice with regard to patents, 
trade-marks, bills of exchange, company law, bankruptcy, 
merchandise marks, and many other kindred questions. 

Another suggestion of great importance is the for- 
mation of an Imperial bureau of commercial intelli- 
gence, which would bring into a common stock, and 
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place at the disposal of all the sister States of the 
Empire, practical information as to their respective 
industrial conditions and commercial requirements. 

I have endeavoured throughout this article to indi- 
cate briefly tiie part trade is playing in the evolution 
of a united Empire. Attention has been called to the 
steady growth of common obligations, to the close de- 
pendence — largely, but not wholly, financial — of most 
of the Colonies upon the Mother Country, to the vast 
fabric of reciprocal interests which not only unite the 
Colonies to the Mother Country, but are binding them 
with increasing strength to ea^ other. The old simple 
trade relationship of Mother Country and Colonies, in 
which the one supplied practically all requirements of 
manufactured goods and the other paid for them in raw 
materials, has passed away, and has been replaced by 
something far more highly organized and complicated. 
One by one the great Colonies are ceasing to be depen- 
dents, and are taking their places as allies of the Mother 
Country in the struggle for the world’s trade, bringing 
to her aid all the wealth of their natural and developed 
resources. It is clear that in the variety of its com- 
mercial activities, in the multiplicity and abundance of 
its products, the Rritish Empire is rapidly becoming a 
self-sufficing commercial State. 

Is it destined to fulfil its great possibilities ? Will the 
elements of solidarity or of separation prove the stronger ? 
The answer, in my opinion, rests with us. The forces 
which tend to divide us can, with care and forethought, 
be weakened, while those which draw us together can 
be increased in strength. Political and commercial 
influences act and react upon each other. As was 
said earlier, all the deep-lying causes which are drawing 
the Empire into more intimate political relations are 
also bringing it into closer commercial relations, and vice 
versd. We actually see the political concentration of 
the Empire taking place before our eyes in the gradual 
federation of the great groups of self-governing Colonies. 
The North American Colonies are already merged in 

5—2 
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the Dominion of Canada; the Australian Colonies 
constitute a united Commonwealth ; at no very distant 
date South Africa will be a federated State from the 
Zambesi to the Cape. It cannot be questioned that this 
political concentration will facilitate, if it does not 
actually bring about, a corresponding commercial 
rapprochement throughout the Empire. 

The chief immediate difficulty lies in the fact that the 
different States of the Empire have no common fiscal 
policy, and that differences of opinion, of practice, and 
of revenue requirements make the adoption of any such 
common policy seem well-nigh impossible. 

The problem of ‘ preference ’ is undoubtedly extremely 
complicated. Nothing is to be gained by refusing to 
recognise its difficulties, the large concession of principle 
at the outset, the delicate adjustment of interests, the 
thorny questions which might arise in the early days of 
its application. It is not my business to discuss them 
here. I cannot, however, admit that, where the interests 
at stake are so vital, where the actual circumstances are 
so favourable, where the ideal is in itself so fine, a satis- 
factory solution is beyond either the courage or the 
political gifts of our race. 



THE MAINTENANCE OF EMPIRE: 

A Study in the Econ^qmics of Power 

By J. L. GARVIN 

‘ Lords and Commons of England, consider what Nation it is 
whereof ye are and whereof ye are the governors : a Nation not 
slow and dull, but of a quick, ingenious, and piercing spirit, acute 
to invent, subtle and sinewy to discourse, not oeneath the reach of 
any point the highest that human capacity can soar to. . . — 

Milton’s Areopagitka. 

^ Le Revenu cest VRtat^ 


I. 

Will the Empire which is celebrating one centenary 
of Trafalgar survive for the next ? It is a searching 
question, and, despite the narcotic optimism which is 
the fashion of the hour, national instinct recognises that 
the answer is no foregone affirmative. In the opinion 
of nearly all foreign observers, and of some sincere 
thinkers of our own, the British political system repre- 
sents an extent and magnificence of dominion beyond 
the natural, and unlikely to be permanent. To con- 
sider what it embraces and implies is to restate those 
comnionplaces of our politics daily repeated which 
remain above the grasp of imagination. It comprises 
a fourth part of the habitable globe and almost a third 
of the estimated numbers of mankind. Its existence 
implies even more than this, for it depends upon the 
control of all the sea communications of the world 
and the possession of a naval superiority, as generations 
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of continental critics have reminded us, which is nothing 
less than the dream of universal monarchy realized on 
one element. Were that Empire not already in being 
it would be impossible, under present conditions of 
international policy, for any conceivable Power to 
create it. 

We acquired what we have when the whole energies 
of one insular people alone were free to concentrate 
upon the ‘ seft-afFair ’ and to overbear the partial and 
irregular energies directed towards the same object by 
a single rival — France. France was distracted and 
exhausted on land by her secular conflict with the 
German races ; and when accounted for at sea, all 
political danger and commercial opposition in the colonial 
world was at an end. The Continent was convulsed by 
religious, dynastic, revolutionary, and national conflicts 
in every alternate generation from the Thirty Years’ 
War to Sedan, and incapable of full commercial develop- 
ment before the introduction of steam and the invention 
of railways. In Europe at that time all real maritime 
rivalry was extinguished, and no strong economic com- 
petition could arise. And beyond Europe existed 
neither one nor other. America was unploughed and 
Asia dormant. We settled at will, annexed to our 
liking, and were everywhere unassailable. These con- 
ditions alone enabled an island people pre-eminent in 
vigour but not in numbers to engross so large a portion 
of the territory and trade of the world. But England 
in turn did more than all other countries together to 
change the conditions under which her dominion and 
commerce were impregnable. Whether that fact will 
rank among the moral triumphs or the supreme ironies 
of history the future will record. We invented machine- 
industry and steam-communication ; the Stockton and 
Darlington Railway was the ‘ short model ’ of the trans- 
Siberian ; before the War of Independence, and in- 
directly even afterwards, our sea-power sheltered, as 
our later economic policy nourished, the growth of 
the United States ; British capital went far to provide 
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both hemispheres with the modem apparatus of pro- 
duction and transport; we were the original creators of 
that technical spirit of Western civilization which has 
resulted in the awakening of Japan. 

Whether an Empire which could only have reached 
its present extent under political and commercial con- 
ditions that have passed away can be maintained under 
the conditions now prevailing — ^this is the large question 
of our national policy. That question governs more or 
less every other domestic and external issue. It raises 
a problem admitted at the outset to be at least equal in 
magnitude and difficulty to a^^y task ever yet presented 
to constructive statesmanship. Opinion, even amongst 
ourselves, is not unanimous in believing that a solution 
can be found. Foreign judgment, until recently, was 
almost wholly adverse, nor is this scepticism altogether 
prompted by hostility to the ideal of British Federa- 
tion. Let us state the main elements of the problems 
in moderate terms. 

The difficulties most usually dwelt upon are, as 
a rule, exaggerated. What we may call the mechanical 
difficulty — distance between the Mother Country and 
the greatest of her Colonies and possessions — remains 
considerable, but it is the least serious impediment. 
Objections as to the infinitely heterogeneous character 
of the races of the Empire are rather abstract than 
substantial. Practically that aspect of the problem, 
confused as it appears at first glance, narrows down 
to the large and complex, but after all limited and 
definite, business of reconciling the interests of the 
Mother Country with those of the three great self- 
governing colonial groups and of India. To extend 
any arrangement effected between these main portions 
of the Empire to the various minor portions would be 
an interesting but secondary and perfectly manageable 
question. The real difficulties, then, which must be 
surmounted if the Empire is to be consolidated and 
held, are questions of man-power and money-power, 
questions of defence and trade. The more thought- 
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fully the subject is examined upon this side, the more 
clearly will it appear, in the present writer’s judgment, 
that the economic factor in its reaction upon every other 
factor of the Imperial problem must prove decisive. 

II. 

The security of the King’s dominions would be best 
based upon the power of a white population, propor- 
tionate in numbers, vigour, and cohesion to the vast 
territories which the British democracies in the Mother 
Country and the Colonies ^ control. That surest of all 
guarantees is obviously lacking. Although we hold a 
quarter of the world, we are not more numerous than 
Americans or Germans, and we cannot safely believe 
we are more efficient. At the present moment, the 
white populations of the three gi'eat countries competing 
for trade and sea-power compare as follows : the United 
States, about 73,000,000*; that of Germany, nearly 
61,000,000 ; and that of the British Empire, not more 
than 54,000,000. These are remarkable figures as they 
stand. To any thoughtful mind they must appear dis- 
quieting figures. But they by no means express the 
whole force of the case. 

The colossal burthen of British sea-power rests 
exclusively upon the shoulders of the British democracy 
at home. Sea-power has become fundamentally a 
question of finance in an epoch when Germans, Ameri- 
cans and Japanese can build and manage battleships as 
well as ourselves (for we can base no policy upon 
presuming the contrary). Every witness competent to 
speak for colonial opinion agrees that without a radical 
alteration of our economic policy we can never hope 
to secure an Imperial Federation for defence purposes. 
Canada and Australia will not contribute to a naval 
expenditure which, for all the purposes of war and 
peace, would give precisely the same protection to 

* Excluding negroes, who number another 10,000,000, and 
ought, perhaps, to be more properly reckoned as an integral part 
of the productive force of the Republic. 
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food-supplies and raw material from the United States 
and Argentina as to those from the Dominion and the 
Commonwealth. War is an occasional episode in the 
life of nations. Commerce is its constant element. At 
present Canada gains nothing from the navy that is not 
gained also by a competitive agi’icultural country like 
Argentina, developing by the use of the British market 
almost equally fast. If the Colonies are to enter into 
a fast partnership with regard to the navy, they will 
require a commercial as well as a strategical inducement. 
Thus the finance of sea-power under the existing fiscal 
system — and the probable bWring upon Imperial de- 
fence of an alteration of that system will be considered 
later — must continue to be supported by the population 
of the Mother Country only. English trade, still taxed 
through the National Debt for the past struggles by 
which the Empire was won, as well as for the fleet 
which retains it, enjoys — apart from the preference 
movement as already applied — no advantage in the 
Colonies and India that American and German trade 
does not enjoy. This is a case of special taxation with- 
out special advantage where the most austere of the 
classical economists might consistently have supported 
a policy of preferential tariffs as a practical measure. 

Meanwhile, however, we must consider the conditions 
not as they may be or ought to be, but as they are. 
For all vital purposes of the competition for trade and 
sea-power we have but a population of 43,000,000 in 
the Mother Country, as compared with one of 61,000,000 
in Germany and about 83,000,000 in the United States. 
But the Kaiser’s subjects increase more than twice as 
fast as ours ; the population under the American flag 
grows more than three times as rapidly. The stream of 
emigration flows towards the Republic in broadening 
rather than diminishing volume, and even in Gennany 
the rate of acceleration in numbers is increasing. In a 
dozen years from now — how swiftly such a period passes 
in politics we know — the United States will have a popu- 
lation of 100,000,000 ; that of the German Empire will 
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be over 70,000,000 (no conceivable emigration or reduc- 
tion of the birth-rate will much abate that figure) ; and 
the population of these islands cannot be expected to 
exceed at the outside 48,000,000. It is already late in 
the day for any attempt to redress the balance, and we 
do not realize how decisively the scales are turning 
against us. President Roosevelt and Congress are spend- 
ing upon the fleet with both hands. Germany’s National 
Debt is but a fraction of ours,* and her army costs no 
more ; the increase in her wealth and productive power 
more than keeps pace with the growth of her population ; 
and every augmentation of her resources will now go to 
strengthen the navy. It is a perfectly fair and well- 
reasoned calculation on the part of Americans and 
Germans alike, that when the former, in another ten or 
twelve years, have 100,000,000 of inhabitants and the 
latter over 70,000,000 (against only 48,000,000 or less in 
the British Islands), an overshadowing preponderance in 
numbers and industrial strength will enable each of 
these Powers, however comparing with each other, to 
support a larger navy than we shall be able to afford. 
Our sea-supremacy, and inevitably with it our present 


* An article in the National Review recently gave the following 
figures, which seems to stand investigation : 



England. 

Germany. 

France. 

United States. 

Population 

43,000,000 

61,000,000 

39,000,000 

83,000,000 

Debt charge - 

Army - 
Navy 

Million £ 

27*0 

29-4 

36-9 

Million £ 

5-2 

28*9 

11*7 

Million £ ' 

48-8 

27-1 

12-7 

Million £ 

( 4-8 

1 24-0 

j 24*0 

1 


93-3 

45-8 

88-6 

1 

j 80-8 


Pensions. 
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Imperial position, would pass away before the end of 
another generation under conditions of peace and by 
the natural operation of economic and social forces.^ 
Unless the Motlier Country and the Colonies can unite 
their energies at no distant period and help each other 
to develop their resources, there is unfortunately little 
likelihood of any flaw being found in this argument. Sir 
Michael Hicks-Peach, speaking as an orthodox economist, 
and with unrivalled authority as an ex-Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, has recently warned us that it will be 
absolutely impossible for tl;ie Mother Country to sus- 
tain alone the future burthen of Imperial defence. 
The opinion of observers like Mr. Leonard Courtney, 
that ‘ our supremacy must pass away,’ is determined by 
the same considerations. The general disbelief of foreign 
observers in the permanence of tlie Pritish Empire rests 
upon like reasons. They still agTee with Turgot that 
‘Colonies are fruits which cling till they ripen’; and 
anticipate in our case, after the dropping of the fruit, the 
decay of the tree. Even a not unfriendly observer like 
the German economist, Professor Fuchs, of Freiburg, 
whose exceedingly far-sighted bookt anticipated many 
of the commercial arguments for fiscal reform so far back 
as 1893, writes in the special preface to the recent English 
translation of his work : ‘ The statesman of whom I 
spoke twelve years ago seems to have come at last. The 
future must show whether it is not already too late.’ It 
is a pregnant reflection when we remember the immense 
extent of relative ground we have lost in the intervening 
period. 

It will be objected at once that numbers are not 
everything. They arc not everything. Rut they are 

* Germany is already spending upon her navy as much as we 
spent in any year up to Queen Victoria's first Jubilee ; the United 
States naval estimates are already as large as ours were in any year 
up to the outbreak of the Boer War. 

t ‘ Die Handelspolitik Englands under seiner Kolonien,’ von 
Dr. Carl Johannes Fuchs (‘ Schriften des Vereins fiir Socialpolitik,’ 
Leipzig, 1893). 
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much, and, other things being equal, they are decisive. 
There has never been a greater example of moral 
force than that given by Japan in the late war. 
But our allies needed also the whole of their local 
superiority in material force upon both elements. They 
realized as well as Napoleon the value of the ‘ big 
battalions,’ and as well as Nelson that ‘ only numbers 
can annihilate.’ 

Those who find sufficient encouragement in the 
reflection that numbers are not everything are usually 
influenced by mistaken impressions of the successful 
struggle of this country against the power of Napoleon. 
Then we had only half the population of France. But 
we at that time owed to machine industry (multiplying 
our numbers for economic purposes) an unparalleled 
productive force. We paid to raise against France 
the allied armies of the rest of Europe, and Napoleon 
was in the long run beaten by numbers, nor could have 
been beaten otherwise. Again, while Europe was passing 
through the political revolution, we were passing through 
the industrial revolution. With a monopoly of machine- 
power and a monopoly of the sea, wealth and trade 
were increased faster in this country than in all the rest 
of the world put together. As an island we can have 
no similar compensation in the future. In the United 
States and Germany money-power now increases as 
man-power increases. 

III. 

Leaving aside every issue of economic controversy 
for the moment, and pursuing our investigation into the 
state of the facts, let us endeavour to acquire at the outset 
a clear view of the commercial progress of Great Britain 
and its principal competitors. For this purpose I have 
constructed from the official statistical publications of 
the countries concerned* a table exhibiting the com- 

‘ Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom ‘ Statistisches 
Jahrbuch fur das Deutsch Reich’; ‘Statistique Generale de la 
France’; ‘ Annual Statement of the Trade of the United Kingdom,’ 
1904; Inquiry Blue-books, Cd. 1761 and 2SS7. 
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parative exports of the United Kingdom, Germany, 
France, and the United States during the last twenty- 
five years. The figures are arranged in accordance with 
the wishes expressed by Free Traders at the opening of 
the fiscal controversy. No single year is taken as a 
point of departure. To avoid all disputes as to the 
significance of 1872 and the exceptional character, as it 
is contended, of tlie inflation and reaction following 
the Franco-German War, the seventies are altogether 
excluded. No attempt is made — for the present— to 
go below the surface of ^he totals, to distinguish coal 
from manufacture, or to 1?xamine the morphology of 
the trade. New ships are included, and the figures are 
made up in quinquennial averages. Every concession 
being made that Free Trade statisticians can demand, 
the result appears as follows 

Comparative Exports of the Four Principal Commercial 
Countries durino the last Quarter of a Century, 
1880-1904. 



Average, 

Average, 

Average, 

Average, 

Average, 

Increase, 


1880-84. 

1885-89. 

1890-94. 

1896-99. 

1900-04. 

Per Cent. 


Mill je. 

Mill £, 

Mill. £. 

Mill. je. 

Mill. je. 


England . . . 

234*3 

226-2 

234*4 

239-6 

289-2 

23 

Germany . . . 

155*4 

153-5 

155*1 

184-4 

239-6 

54 

France 

138*3 

132-3 

136*8 

144-3 

168-8 

22 

United States 

165*4 

146-2 

184*7 

212-6 

292-3 

76 


We shall have to make further reference to this table ; 
but it is at least clear, when the figures are arranged for 

♦ Note upon the Trade Returns for 1905. — The latest figures 
would make no material change in these calculations. For the 
nine months ending September 30, 1905, British exports were no 
less than <P21,000,000 higher than in the previous year. (1) This 
amount averaged makes little difference to the percentage ; (2) the 
great bulk of the increase this year has been with the neutral 
markets, especially China and Japan, and affects no argument as 
to the state of our relations with the ‘ chief protected countries.’ 
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Free Traders with scrupulous fairness in a light the 
most favourable to their case, that the exports of all our 
principal and protected competitors are increasing even 
more rapidly than their population increases. France 
has an almost stationary population, but, even upon the 
surface of the figures, her exports show a vitality equal 
to ours. When we remember that the British returns 
for the last quinquennium include new ships, not pre- 
viously reckoned, it becomes obvious that our rate of 
growth is the lowest in the list. 

The detailed statistics for the last lustrum only are 
instructive, and will perhaps satisfy Mr. Chamberlain’s 
opponents that the most recent movements of British 
commerce are not so much in their favour as they 
suppose : 

Exports of the Four Principal Commercial Countries durinc 
THE i.AST Five Years, 1900-1904. 


1 



i 


! Increase 


1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

j 

1908. 

1904. 

Per Cent., 
1904 over 
1900. 

United King- 

Mill. £. 

Mill. £. 

Mill. 

Mill. £. 

\ 

Mill. £. 


dom 

291*2 

280*0 

283*4 

290*8 

300-7 

3 

Germany . . . 

230*5 

221*5 

233*9 

250*7 

261-2 

13 

France 

164*3 

1 160*5 

170*1 1 

170*1 

179-0 

9 

United States 

285*6 

304*3 

282*4 

j 290*0 

i 299-0 

4 


It will be shown more and more clearly as the present 
examination progresses that the latest statistics of inter- 
national trade do not in the least impair the solidity 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s foundation arguments. Since the 
movement in favour of Imperial union upon a com- 
mercial basis was launched two years ago, Germany, for 
example, has been gaining upon us more rapidly than 
before. German exports for 1904 were actually larger 
than British exports were in any year up to 1899! 
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We hear of her augmented efforts to ruin herself by 
Protection, of her dear food and her meat famines, her 
socialism and her militarism. Eppii?- muove. In 
the close race for commercial supremacy her shadow 
already falls before us and lengthens as we nm. And 
Germany, let us remember, keeps her agriculture intact, 
and improves with every year the yield of her soil. 
AVhen we remember the degi’ee to which the latest 
British returns are swollen by the temporary circum- 
stances of the cotton boom (where the rise of values 
represents no real extension of trade), it will already 
appear probable that this country, should the processes 
revealed by the above table be continued, will be re- 
duced to the third place as an exporting Power before 
the present generation is out. We must, in any case, 
become gradually weaker and weaker by comparison in 
man-power and money-power. 

‘ Power ’ is a purely relative conception. Upon that 
simple and fundamental truth Mr. Chamberlain has 
from the first based his position. Since the Birmingham 
speech of May 15, 1903, nothing has occurred which 
impairs the force of his contentions. 

Finally, if anything were required to fortify this 
exposition of the case, it will be found in the important, 
though incomplete, evidence of the two volumes known 
as the Inquiry Blue-books. Of such increase as has 
been shown in the total value of British exports 
during the last quarter of a century, much more than 
half must be set down to the vast development of 
our coal shipments. But England must stand or fall 
as a manufacturing nation. How is it with us 
in that vital matter? From the statistics contained 
in the Inquiry Blue-books (completed by the later 
returns of the countries concerned), I have compiled 
a separate table showing once more by quinquennial 
averages the comparative progress of this country 
and its protected competitors in the export of manu- 
factures only : 
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Manufactured Goods. — Comparative Exports of the Four 
Principal Commercial Countries during the last Quarter 
OF A Century, 1880-1904. 



Average, 

1880-84. 

Average, 

1885-89. 

Average, 

1890-94. 

1 Average, ' Average, i 
1895-99. 1900-04. 


Mill. £. 

Mill. £. 

Mill. £. 

Mill. £. MiU. £. 

England 

206*4 

196*9 

199*0 

1 199-5 

225-3 1 

Germany 

92*8 

99*6 

100*2 

i 114-8 

149-9 1 

France . . . 

73*1 

69*9 

73*6 

1 79-5 

, 94-5 

United 
States . . . 

25*9 

28-7 1 

34*2 

1 55-0 

87-8 


Increase, 

1880-1904. 

Abso- 1 Rela- 
lute I tlvo 


Mill £ 

18-9 

57-1 

^ 1*4 


! Per 
! Cent. 

9 

61 

29 


61-9 


239 


Here, with respect to the most vital department of 
our trade, we have an unmistakable picture of decline 
in our international position. We are beaten absolutely 
and relatively alike. We are beaten by every one of 
our protected competitors. France beats us. 

What is the reason ? We have our Colonies, where 
our traditional pre-eminence, as we shall see, is not yet 
forfeited — where the same language, similar tastes, and 
a common Imperial citizenship still help to retain for us 
the advantage we nowhere else enjoy. We have the 
richness of our coal deposits and their unique proximity 
to the factory and the wharf. We have still a geo- 
graphical position more favourable than that of any of 
our competitors with regard to the world’s markets as 
a whole. We have our unapproached facilities for ship- 
building and shipping. 

Nor are we told why we are beaten when we inquire 
into the question of our relative industrial efficiency. 
Every improvement in technical education must be 
valuable, but it is certain that on the whole we do not 
fail for want of skill. In the greatest of our trades, the 
Lancashire cotton operative does twice the work of the 
German cotton operative in a given time, and does it 
better; while British ships, British locomotives, British 
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machinery generally, can still hold their own for work- 
manship. Our wares are more usually reproached for 
superfluous excellence, by comparison with some cheaper 
and poorer foreign product, than for intrinsic inferiority. 

But why are we beaten ? We have an altogether 
unmatched combination of natural resources, acquired 
skill, accumulated capital, and commercial connections. 
We have also had, throughout the whole of the genera- 
tion in which our rivals have made the greatest com- 
parative strides, the celebrated possession of cheap food. 
But, as a manufacturing country, we are not only out- 
stripped in extent and rate Sf progress by the United 
States and Germany. We do not quite hold our own 
even by comparison with France — which works on im- 
ported coal, which has a stationary population, with 
conscription in its severest form, and a national debt 
half as large again as ours, which in the eyes of our 
orthodox economists is loaded with every fiscal dis- 
advantage the human imagination can conceive. 

One conclusion emerges clearly from this preliminary 
study. It is that Protection is no preventive of pro- 
gress, and that a policy of tariffs may be accompanied 
by competitive success. The money-power of France is 
marvellously sustained under the commercial policy she 
has pursued with little swerving for two centuries and 
a half since the time of Colbert. Germany and America 
absorb into their industrial system year by year a 
number of new workers twice and three times as large 
as we can find employment for. These States, therefore, 
gain upon us in man-power and money-power alike ; in 
%hting-power and budget-power ; and, in strict conse- 
quence, sea-power itself must ultimately be shared 
between them, unless we can call in the Colonies to 
redress the balance, and can maintain as an Empire 
what as an island we should lose. 
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IV. 

Military and naval federation with the Colonies, even 
if we could secure it, would not people our territories or 
extend our trade. Protection was adopted in the United 
States and Germany as a doctrine of development. It 
has been brilliantly successful for that purpose in both 
instances. Our competitors have unquestionably made 
the most of their opportunities ; of ours we as unquestion- 
ably have made the least. What the British Empire needs 
in its turn is a policy of practical development meant to 
develop as well as to im/te the human and financial 
forces of the Mother Country and her Colonies. If we 
succeed in that end we shall maintain tlie Empire ; 
if not, it will be impossible to maintain it ; and 
the economic issue is the primary, the vital factor of the 
whole problem. ‘Commercial union,’ says Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, ‘ must precede political and military union, and 
we cannot wait for ever.’ But Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
points out, what no one else has yet attempted to deny, 
that it will become absolutely impossible for us to 
sustain alone the burthen of Imperial Defence, and that 
unless we can obtain the finamnal cooperation of the 
Colonies, ‘our Imperial power must go.’ The Colonies 
are willing to approach the question on the commercial 
side, they are not willing to approach it on any other ; 
and since they will not federate with us upon Free Trade 
terms, we must federate with them while yet we have 
the opportunity on other than Free Trade terms. We 
have no alternative. A definite union of interests in 
this respect may be safely trusted to develop subse- 
quently, and of itself, the necessary financial and, in 
C^aptain Mahan’s sense, ‘ military ’ organization for the 
protection of those interests. Preference, as the biolo- 
gists say, will prove to be the true ‘ growing spot ’ of 
Imperial Federation. 

We have no alternative. Persistence in a policy of 
free iniports is not, as a matter of fact, whatever may 
be desired, a practicable course. That would mean, as 
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will be shown in more detail in subsequent pages, the 
furthei* closing of markets against us throughout the 
world. It would mean that the competitive power of 
the protected countries would be further promoted by 
free access to our market, while our manufacturing 
position would be further weakened by more effectual 
exclusion from theirs. It would mean their more rapid 
attainment of supremacy in man-power and money- 
power. It would mean that the example of our 
European rivals would be imitated elsewhere. What 
may still be called the neutral markets, like Japan and 
Argentina, would model theii*^ commercial policy upon 
that of the United States and Germany. Above all, 
it would mean in ^the Colonies the rise of McKinleyism 
pure and simple, and the gradual development of a 
definitely separatist ideal, with the rejection by the 
Mother Country of the only condition upon which a 
closer union with the Colonies is possible. 

Nor is there any reason why Free Traders in principle 
should not be supporters in practice of constructive 
Imperialism in the only possible economic shape. It is 
of the first importance to make this clear. It is still 
generally assumed that Adam Smith and Cobden must 
be accepted or rejected together. No opinion could be 
more profoundly or more demonstrably mistaken. The 
question of the maintenance of the Empire is a politico- 
economic problem which, if it is to be usefully treated, 
must be regarded neither from the point of view of the 
ordinary party-political controversialist, nor from that of 
the doctrinaire economist of any school. No rigidly 
pedantic theories of any kind will help us in dealing 
with the most complex and plastic political organism 
the world has yet known. The English spirit of com- 
promise, which has contrived to steer a clear course 
between the falsehood of extremes in every other rela- 
tion of life, has never yet found its economic expression. 
To arrive at this expression we have not to abjure the 
teachings of Adam Smith : we have only to return to 
fhem. W e have not to reject Cobden and Adam 

G— 
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Smith together. We have strictly to choose between 
them. 

Cobden believed and hoped that Free Trade would 
be the dissolvent of Empire. He conceived that it was 
as much to the interest of this country to develop the 
United States as to develop Canada or Australia. 
Expeeting and approving the dissolution of the 
Empire, anticipating the universal prevalence of free 
exchange and the end of war, he was logically a Free 
Trade extremist in theory and practice. Adam Smith’s 
position was quite opposite. Desiring, like all good 
men, the political and thie economic millennium, his 
far more circumspect and penetrating mind made him 
differ from Cobden in thinking neither form of the 
millennium to be attainable. He did not overlook the 
supreme significance of national identity. Believing 
absolute Free Trade to be a perfect policy for an ideal 
world, he did not hold it to be a practicable policy in 
the real world. Unlike Cobden, he desired the British 
Empire not to be dissolv^ed, but to be stiengthened and 
perpetuated, and did not believe that absolute Free 
Trade was the right means to that end. He desired, on 
the one hand. Imperial Federation ; he thought, on the 
other hand, that the Navigation Laws were the sinews 
of sea-power, the necessaiy economic nexus of the 
Empire, ‘ the wisest of all the commercial regulations of 
England,’ and he ad vocated the continuance of those laws 
as the concr<;te foundation of our economic policy. 

^ In other words, the position held by the father of 
Free Trade as an economic theorist was one thing, but 
quite another his position as a political thinker and 
robust citize n — far from regarding, with Cobden, British 
power as Si bad fact and the British Empire as a 
wicked acqu lisition. Advocating the closer union of the 
Empire and the maintenance of the Navigation Laws, 
the greatest of Fnje Traders was for all concrete purposes 
in favour o4 ‘ a federated Empire upon a protectionist 
basis. Tfijc cours e of events is compelling us once more 
to stand w here he did. Mr. Chamberlain has not 
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repudiated the politico-economic ideas of Adam Smith ; 
he has returned to them. 


V. 

At this point it is our business to examine in more 
detail and as fairly as may be the position of British 
trade under the present policy, and the pr ospect before 
us should that policy remain unchanged. For this 
purpose it will be well to follow the simple ; classification 
suggested by the Inquiry Blue-books, and to divide the 
markets of the world into three groups: (1) The chief 
protected countries, (2) tlite neutral countries, and 
(8) British Colonies and possessions. We shall see 
what has happened in the first group, an d we shall also 
see that history 'must repeat itself in t:he other two, 
unless the country resorts, without un due delay, to 
a radical alteration of its fiscal system. 

Free imports have permitted the most rapid and com- 
plete closing of the continental markets, v^here our trade 
in manufactures is declining ; they must facilitate and 
encourage the closing of the neutral markets, where our 
trade is still increasing ; and must lead to the loss of the 
colonial markets, "which a generation ago were the least, 
as they are now'^the most, valuable of the three great 
groups, and where alone we have the opportunity of 
making our position secure for as long as there is any 
need to look. Had Cobdenism been less blindly fol- 
lowed and Adam Smith better studied, we should long 
since have had preferential arrangements with the 
Colonies. No Free Trade thinker, on the other hand, 
can deny that free imports in this country have enabled 
hostile tariffs abroad to develop with impunity. Free 
imports have been of the greatest practical disadvantage 
in the foreign and colonial spheres alike. An Imperial 
tariff would improve our position in all of them. 

We proceed to obtain a more definite view of the 
cooperative movements of trade in the three great 
groups of markets. Adopting the classification of the 
Inquiry Blue-book, we find that the Board of Trade 
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includes in the first growp the following ten countries : 
Russia, Germany, Holland, Belgium, France, Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, Austria-Hungary, and the United 
States. 'Phe second gi'Ofup includes all other foreign 
countries — called with more or less accuracy the neutral 
markets. The third gi'oup includes British Colonies and 
possessions only. As tlie basis of further analysis let 
us now take the following table, constructed from the 
‘ Statistical Abstracts ’ and the ‘ Annual Statements.’ 


Total Value of Exports to Protected, Neutral, and Colonial 
Markets, 1880-1904, in Quinquennial Averages. 



To 

' <! 

1 To other 

Total 

^ To 


Period. | 

Principal i 

Foreign 

to all j 

British 

Total 

Protected ' 

and Neutral 

Foreign 

Posses- 

Exports. 

■ - 1 

('oiintnes. | 

Countries. 

Countries. ^ 

1 sions. 



Mill. £. 

Mill. je. 

Mill. T. 

' Mill. £. 1 

Mill. £. 

1880-1884 1 

1 99-6 

1 53-9 1 

158-5 

80 8 

284-8 

1885-1889 

92-0 

; 54-9 

146-9 

, 79 :3 

226-2 

1890-1894. 

950 

60-8 

155-8 

1 78-6 

284-4 

1895-1899 

94-7 

61-9 

156-6 

81-1 

287-7 

(1900-1904 

108-4 

740 

j 

177-4 

; 105-8 

'i 

282-7 

Increase, 1 
1880-1904, \ 
in Mill, j 


1 


1 24-5 


8*8 

1 

1 20-1 

28-9 

i 

1 

J 

48-4 


This table shows much, but by no means enough. It 
proves, indeed, that the increase in Imperial trade is 
greater than the increase with all foreign mai’kets put 
together. It suggests that the growth of British ex- 
ports to the principal protected countries has been in- 
significant, even when we take these exports as a whole, 
and do not inquire into their character. But in the 
period of twenty-five years covered by the table our 
coal exports to these markets have increased, as a matter 
of fact, by 200 per cent., while our manufacturing ex- 

* Excluding new ships, not returned for previous periods. 
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ports have shown a heavy decline. This result will be 
most clearly shown as follows : 

Exports to Prixc ipai. Protected Markets (distinguishing Coal). 
1880-1884 ( OMPAREi) WITH 1900-1904, 



Total Exports. 

Coal. 

1 All other Exports. 


Million £. 

Million £. 

! Million £. 

1880-1884 ... 

99*6 

5-9 

93-7 

1900-1904 ... 

103-4 

' 160 

i 87-4 


4-3-8 1 

1 

+10-1 

-6-3 


The point may be clinched by putting together two 
sets of figures compiled by the Roard of Trade officials, 
appearing in the second of the famous Blue-books. In 
column A the compilers deduct not only coal, but all 
other articles not wholly or mainly manufactured. 



A. Exports of Articles 
wholly or mainly manu- 
factured in the United 
Kingdom to the princi- 
pal Protected Foreign 
Countries, 1870-1904. 

B. Imports of Foreign 
Manufactures into the 
United Kingdom, 
1870-1904. 

1870 

Million £. 

80-7 

Million £. 

52-5 

1880 1 

81-9 1 

76-4 

1890 

87-^ ' 

89-9 

1900 1 

80-3 1 

128-3 

1904 1 

72-1^- 

135-2* 

It is a contrast for thought. To all the chief con- 


tinental countries and the United States we are export- 
ing products of British manufacture to a less amount 
than w^e did more than a generation ago. Their exports 
of finished articles to us have risen by leaps and bounds. 

* Estimated from ‘ Annual Statement for 1904,’ the official 
Inquiry Blue-book figures for 1901^ and 1903 lieing million £ 
71*6 and million £ 73*4 respectively. 
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In 1880 we still retained our leadership. The character 
of the exchange has so altered that while the value of 
our manufactured exports to iht first g^'oup of countries 
has absolutely decreased, they send us nearly twice 
as much as they sent us then — and nearly twice as 
much^as we send them now. In relation to the first 
group^oi markets our commercial supremacy has totally 
disappeared already. It will not, presumably, be denied 
by any orthodox economist that hostile tariffs have 
driven down our trade in manufacture in the principal 
protected countries. It will not be denied that free 
imports have enormously increased the influx of foreign 
manufacture from these same countries. This process 
seriously weakens ourselves and sensibly strengthens our 
rivals — so much will be admitted — and must, therefore, 
reduce our relative competitive vigour. 

The average mind does not readily grasp the meaning 
of very large figures. But let us look again, with a 
little exertion of the imagination, at the enormous totals 
concerned, and endeavour to realize the political as well 
as the economic significance of the contrast given. 

What does it mean ? It means that the trade taken 
away from us by hostile tariffs means profit taken away 
and employment taken away. It means a positive loss 
in man-power and money-power. Simultaneously tlie 
continual and huge increase in the business of manufac- 
turing for our market directly enables our competitors 
to maintain a larger industrial population — to make still 
stronger, therefore, the home market they monopolize ; to 
accumulate capital at a faster rate ; to raise a greater 
revenue ; to build more formidable navies. Our own 
policy has nourished the agricultural prosperity of the 
United States and the manufacturing power super- 
imposed upon it. Our own policy has stimulated 
the manufacturing, maritime, and naval development 
of Germany. Foreign tariffs touch our financial re- 
sources and our ability to support population, wherever 
they touch our trade, and they hurt us politically — 
ours is the only country in which it would be neces- 
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sary to emphasize the fact — wherever they hurt us 
economically. They directly attack the very sinews of 
Empire. Free import without reciprocity strengthens 
the fibre of the competitive Powers in every element, 
human and financial, of their political as well as of 
their economic strength. This is why the problems 
of our commercial dealings with foreign countries and 
the Colonies respectively are not separate, but one. 
We cannot part the retaliation issue from the preference 
issue. Hostile tariffs on the one, free imports on the 
other, acting together, the former to diminish British 
manufacturing trade, the Igbtter to increase foreign 
manufacturing trade, cut at the root of our relative 
power and work against the maintenance of Empire. 

While we have kept an unconditionally open market 
for all comers, the tariffs against our own trade have 
risen with impunity. Under the same circumstances 
they will continue to rise. Foreign producers enjoy a 
system of privilege in their home market and equality 
in ours which enables them to make the best of both 
worlds ; only a very credulous mind can expect them 
to abandon, and of their own initiative, a position by 
which their manufactured exports to us must continue 
to flourish, while ours to them must continue to decline. 
We have lately reached another well-marked stage in 
this process. The continental treaties pivoting on the 
new German tariff come into operation next year. 
They will put up a higher wall round the Central 
European markets, containing four-fifths of the popula- 
tion of the Continent ; and, in spite of the nominal 
equality supposed to be secured by the ‘ most favoured 
nation ’ clause, we shall find that as British trade was 
unrepresented in the negotiations it will be hardest hit 
in the result. We cannot doubt that much of our im- 
proved trade with Germany this year means an anticipa- 
tion by importers in that country of the inevitable 
consequences of the tariff. Our European trade in 
British manufacture is, in short (this has been shown 
beyond any possibility of challenge), a withering branch, 
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and the increased continental duties to be enforced from 
1906 will hasten decay. 

Mr. Cobden’s dogma offers no prospect in that direc- 
tion. The change on our part to an active commercial 
policy miglit even yet do much. Just as throughout 
the Continent tariffs are the only check upon tariffs, a 
British tariff — threatening the penalty of exclusion from 
the greatest consuming centre in the world -would be the 
most powerful of all restraining and reducing influences. 

We shall never get Free Trade, or anything approach- 
ing Free Trade. The continental Powers cannot sacrifice 
their agriculture. France, for instance, is governed 
by an agricultural majority ; and, in spite of the devoted 
efforts of the foremost German Free Trader, Professor 
Lujo Brentano, to prove that Germany might safely 
trust her national fate to street-bred armies, the Kaiser’s 
Government have reasons overwhelming in their view- 
reasons dynastic, military, naval, social — for believing 
that the maintenance of a large rural population parallel 
with the swarming industrial growth of the towns is 
the vital interest of the State. In America, even the 
recent Reciprocity Congress at Cliicago began by de- 
claring its undiminished adherence to Ih’otection as the 
basis of national life. The meeting then declared in 
favour of a maximum and minimum tariff’ on the 
German plan. To countries with which the Republic 
might have any commercial quarrels, duties amounting to 
prohibition might be applied. ‘ Most favoured nations ’ 
would enjoy the benefit of the minimum scale ; but 
that scale would in any case, it was unanimously agreed, 
be higher than any tariff* existing in Western Europe ; 
and so prominent a member of President Roosevelt’s 
administration as Mr. Shaw, Secretary to the Treasury, 
would make the existing Dingley tariff the ‘ minimum ’ 
which the ‘ most favoured nations ’ are to enjoy under 
the soothing name of Reciprocity ! 

Nothing will give us back our old hold upon the 
principal protected markets. Our competitors can con- 
cede us no such drastic abatement of duties as would 
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justify us — even if purely Imperial interests allowed it 
— in giving absolutely free import to manufactured 
articles from countries which would continue to dis- 
criminate more or less severely against British goods. 
But, like Clara Middleton, we have ‘a dreadful power.’ 
Out of a total export last year of £261,000,000, Germany 
sent no less than £50,000,000 to our market, or nearly 
one-fifth of the wliole. France sent us £51,000,000 
out of £179,000,000, or much more than a quarter of 
the whole. The United States, out of an entire export 
of £299,000,000, sent us £112,000,000, or considerably 
over a third of the whole. ^ These are great interests, 
and the countries concerned cannot lightly jeopardize 
them. T^et us remember that in the whole world there 
is no substitute for this market. To the ‘ most favoured 
nations ’ we should offer in return for appreciable con- 
cessions far better terms than they will concede to us or 
enjoy elsewhere. To other nations we should apply a 
sharp penal tariff, to be kept in reserve for purely retalia- 
ting and negotiating purposes. I'liere can be no reason- 
able doubt that we should secure in this way somewhat 
fairer conditions of entry into the principal protected 
markets than we can hope to obtain in any other 
manner. 

But this is Zukunftwnisik, The new continental 
treaties are concluded for a term of twelve years. A 
Radical Government is in all probability about to obtain 
office in this country. Under these circumstances free 
imports will be continued for a further period — ‘ the 
last phase ’—and our finished exports to the first gi’oup 
of countries'^ will eontinue to deeline, while all classes of 
their trade will make further progress in the open island. 
In ‘ man-power ’ and ‘ money-power ’ our position by so 
much will be comparatively weakened, while their relative 
strength will be simultaneously enhanced. Casting 
about for means to maintain our commercial supremacy, 

* France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Switzerland, Austria, 
Hungary, Itussia, Spain, Portugal, Italy, and the United States. 
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it is clear that we have no prospect in the ‘ principal 
protected countries,’ and must look elsewhere. 

VI. 

We turn, then, to the next question, AVhether it may 
be possible to find a firm basis for the maintenance of 
our commercial and Imperial position in our trade with 
the other foreign countries ? — those which are classed 
by the Board of Trade, not in all cases correctly, as 
‘ neutral ’ markets. In the year which has seen the 
close of the Far Eastern war — under circumstances 
emphasizing as nothing previously had done the new 
position of Imperialist America in matters affecting 
the policy and commerce] of the world, and especially 
of that portion of it to which we are now about to 
direct our attention — ^we stand in relation to the neutral 
markets where we stood in 1870 in relation to the chief 
European markets. We .shall be fortunate if the ex- 
perience of a generation in the latter forewarns us and 
forearms us for the conditions we shall have to encounter 
during the coming generation in the former. 

Under Group B are included the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, the markets of the Near East, including the Turkish 
Empire ; those of the Middle East, including Egypt ; 
those of the Far East, including China and Japan ; those 
of Mexico and Central America, and those of South 
America, including Argentina. The rest are negligible. 
In each of these geographical divisions there are one or 
two dominating countries (so far as British interests are 
concerned), like Turkey, Egypt, China and Japan, and 
Argentina. Our future in these countries will obviously 
determine our future in the regions to which they 
belong. The subject, therefore, is less complex than 
would at first sight appear, and lends itself to an ex- 
trenaely interesting and significant investigation. Re- 
peating figures we have already glanced at, let us 
exhibit the not inconsiderable progress of British trade 
during the last quarter of a century in these markets as 
a whole. 
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Total Exports to Neutral Markets during the last Quarter 
OF A Century (1880-1904) * 

Million £ 

(Quinquennial Average). 

1880-1884 53*9 

1885-1889 54*9 

1890-1894 60-8 

./1895-1899 61-9 

^11900-1904 74-0 

Increase, 1880-1904 in million £ ... 20T 

Even these figures do not mean all that they suggest 

on the surface. By far the largest part of the increase, 
it will be observed, has occurred during the last decade 
only. It will be sufficient, therefore, and much simpler, 
to take for analysis the result of the two quinquennial 
periods 1895-1899 and 1900-1904. In the first place, it 
is to be noticed that a large proportion of our exports 
to the neutral markets consist not merely of coal, but 
of coal sent to bunker British vessels abroad. In the 
last few years a 50 per cent, larger quantity has been 
shipped for that purpose than in the previous period. 
This, of course, does not mean gain in our manufacturing 
trade with the neutral markets. Secondly, Group B is a 
great Lancashire interest ; and another important pro- 
portion of the increase in the 1900-1904 average over 
the 1895-1899 average is accounted for by the temporary 
circumstances of the cotton boom and the higher price 
of cotton. Thirdly, if the returns are dissected — the 
assertion is made with confidence, though the statistical 
proof is omitted here, to avoid encumbering the argu- 
ment with detail — the largest percentage increase will 
be found to have occurred in our dealings with ‘ the 
Poi-tuguese Colonies,’ which in its turn is mainly 
accounted for by the fact that ‘ the Portuguese Colonies ’ 
include Delagoa Bay. The next largest proportional 

* It is probable that our trade with these countries in the present 
year will be nearer i,^0,000,000 than .^80,000,000 ; just as trade 
to the ‘ chief protected countries ’ went up immensely after the 
Franco-German War. 

j* Excluding ships, not previously returned. 
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increase is presented by our trade to Egypt, which is as 
much an Imperial asset as our trade to India. In short, 
the whole rise of value shown by our exports to all the 
neutral markets in the quinquennium 1900-1904, as 
compared with 1895-1899, will be found to be about 
£12,000,000 sterling, and fully half that sum is derived 
from bunker coal, from the nominally foreign but really 
Imperial trade to Delagoa Bay and Egypt, and from 
the inflated prices of cotton. I^et us, however, exclude 
coal only, and we have the following summary : 

British Exports to Nkutr^^l Markets (exc’luoixc; Coat). 


1895-1899 compared with 1900-1904. 

Mill. £. 

1. Average 1895-1899 ... ... ... ... ... 54*9 

„ 1900-1904 64*2 

Increase ... ... ... ... ... ... 9*3 

2. Details of the increase in the various geographical 

divisions of the neutral markets : 

Far East (China, Japan, East Indies) ... 2*7 

Egypt 1-8 

Argentina ... ... ... ... ... 1*8 

Scandinavia (Sweden, Norway, Denmark) . 1*0 

Near East, Middle East, and North African 

markets (other than Egypt) l-a 

Portuguese Colonies ... ... ... ... 0*8 

Mexico and Centi al America ... ... ... 0*6 

Miscellaneous ... ... ... .. ... 0*1 

-f-10*0 

3. Deduct decrease in South American markets gene- 

rally, apart from Argentina ... ... ... —0*7 


9*3 

Can we build our commercial security upon our 
relations with any of these markets ? Let us see. In 
Egypt we are for all practical purposes in possession. 
The special progress we make in that country is entirely 
due to our special political position. Were the repre- 
sentative of any other European Power in Lord Cromer’s 
place, the commercial returns would show a much less 
encouraging result. As regards Portuguese East Africa, 
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the question is entirely one of the development of the 
Transvaal. ' Our commerce towards both markets ought 
to be reckoned with Imperial trade, augmenting by 
another £10,000,000 our total exports to Imperial 
markets. 

Examining, then, the genuinely foreign markets of 
the second group, let us now secure the plainest view of 
the distribution of our trade to neutral countries by 
looking at the ensuing table : 


Biirnsit to thk Nkutkai. Foiikiox Markkts. — Annual 

Avkiia(;k j)Uuin(; ^1900-1904. 



All 

Exports. 

Coal and 
Ships. 

Other 

Exports. 


Million £. 

Million £. 

Million £. 

1. Scandinavia 

11*() 

4T 

7-5 

2. Near East, etc. : 


_ 


Turkish Empire ... 

Morocco, Arabia and 


0-8 

5*9 

Persia ... 

!•() 


1-0 

Smaller Jialkan Slates ... 

2-8 


2-2 

Total ... 

10*0 

0-9 

9-1 

t3. Ear East : 




Ja])an 

6-5 

!•!} 

5-2 

China 

70 

0-1 

(5*9 

Siam 

0*8 


0-8 

Dutch East Indies 



i 2-8 

Philippine Islands 

I-O 


1-0 

Total ... 

17*6 

1-4 

16-2 

4. South and Central America 




(except Argentina) 

17-0 

1*9 

15-1 

5. Argentina ... 

7-7 

0*8 

6-9 

6. French, German, Spanish, 
and Portuguese Colonies 




and Congo 

4*4 

1*4 

8-0 
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I'he Scandinavian Countries. — With this tableau 
before us, let us take the enumerated divisions in 
their order. It is difficult to understand upon what 
principle the Scandinavian countries are classed by 
the Board of Trade as neutral markets. If we open 
the second of the Inquiry Blue-books, and turn to 
the valuable table calculating the various degi’ees of 
severity with which foreign duties press on British 
goods, we find that the Swedish tariff is practically as 
high as the German. Denmark is generally discussed 
by orthodox writers in this country as though it were a 
Free Trade State. As a matter of fact, its duties against 
the principal manufactures of the United Kingdom 
amount on the average to 18 per cent, ad valorem; a 
rate, therefore, nearly twice as high as the 10 per eent. 
general tariff which Mr. Chamberlain has suggested for 
this country. But Norwegian shipping flourishes, we 
are told, because Norway, at least, is practically a 
Cobdenite nation. Nothing of the kind. Norway also 
has a scale of duties higher than Mr. Chamberlain pro- 
poses (an average 12 per cent, ad valoi'em upon manu- 
factured imports), and her tariff is equivalent in nominal 
severity to that of Belgium, though less effective as her 
internal competitive power is less developed. 

On the whole, it is clear that our prospects in this 
direction are not good. Germany’s geographical position 
helps her in dealing with these markets, and she is 
extending her grasp upon them, while our commerce 
thither in the last few years has shown the same symp- 
toms of arrest as in all protected Europe. Germany 
exports twice as much as we do to Denmark (despite 
the immense advantage of our free imports to the agri- 
cultural produce of the latter country) ; she sends a far 
larger amount of manufactured goods to Sweden ; and 
she already runs us rather better than neck and neck 
in Norway. We see, therefore, that the Scandinavian 
countries in the first place are not neutral, but are 
protected countries ; and that, so far as their markets 
may remain open to foreign goods (though recent 
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political developments are more likely to tighten than 
relax the Protectionist policy of the two peninsular 
States), Germany has a strong geographical advantage 
in dealing with them. We can only hope for an 
improvement in this direction upon one condition. 
With a tariff* in this country enabling us to make 
reciprocity treaties, we should secure better terms of 
entry into the Scandinavian countries than Germany 
enjoys, for the simple reason that we should on our 
side be giving them incomparably better terms than 
(Germany could offer. The case of Sweden, Norway, 
and Denmark is an admirable' example of the fantastic 
pedantry of a system which prevents our obtaining 
any commercial concessions whatever in return for the 
unique privileges we concede. 

The Near East^ Middle Kast^ Morocco , — We turn 
next to the equally important group of States, including 
the little Balkan countries, the Sultan s dominions, and 
the ‘ Mohammedan belt ’ (except Egypt), stretching 
from the Straits of Gibraltar to the Persian Gulf. 
Upon political and economic grounds alike it must 
appear that there is scant scope for British progress 
in this direction, and that we cannot obtain there what 
we are now compelled to seek throughout the world — 
security. Italian competition, now entering actively 
into the field, enjoys in the Mediterranean the same 
geographical advantage that Germany enjoys in the 
Baltic. German and Austrian commerce prevails more 
and more in the Balkans. Our trade with the Turkish 
Empire, as a whole, has been stationary or shrinking, 
while that of Germany has doubled since the Kaiser’s 
accession and the policy of friendship with Stamboul. 
While the open door is nominally maintained, the 
success of the Wilhelmstrasse in securing commercial 
concessions from the Porte for railways, harbour works, 
and armaments is equivalent to a preferential position 
for our chief continental competitors throughout the 
Sultan’s dominions. Above all, we have to remember 
that the whole of this region must undergo sooner or 

7 
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later profound political changes. Whether these changes 
will be to the advantage of Russia, of Austria-Hungary 
as now existing, or of a ‘ Greater Germany,’ we cannot 
tell. The alteration may occur, for all commercial pur- 
poses, without any formal alteration in the present lines 
of the map, by an extension of the German Zollverein 
principle to the Austrian Empire, the Balkan Peninsula, 
and Asia Minor. This is not merely a Pan-German 
dream entertained exclusively by Imperialist politicians. 
Even the Socialist deputies to the Reichstag would be 
as much in favour of it as are the German capitalists 
and professors — a fact which will be fully grasped by 
readers of the remarkable article contributed by tlie 
well-known economic writer, Herr Richard Calwer, to a 
recent number of the Sozialistische Monatshefte. 

Morocco is included in the gi'oup of markets we are 
now discussing, and though the open door may be 
nominally secured there for a period, we concede to 
France in that country (and for undoubtedly good 
reasons) a position equal to that which we occupy in 
Egypt. France will either obtain the ‘ concessions ’ — that 
is, the trade — by enforcing the joint treaty, or Germany 
will obtain them by thwarting it. In any case, if we 
continue barely to hold our own throughout this region 
we shall be fortunate. We cannot expect extension or 
count upon security. 

VII. 

The New Far Fast , — Passing to the far more mo- 
mentous issue of our commercial prospects in the Far 
East, we approach a problem of which the future is 
still veiled in a mist. No man living can pretend at 
the present moment to dogmatize upon it, but it is 
sufficiently certain that the results of the Asiatic 
renaissance — though for some period to come we may 
appear to reap our profit from it — cannot be perma- 
nently to the advantage of British trade. The rise of 
Japan in the Far East, regarded as a purely economic 
phenomenon, cannot be more favourable to our interests 
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in that sphere than the commercial rise of Germany 
has been upon the Continent. The nation which is 
happily our ally in arms must be our rival in trade, 
the most formidable of all competitors in the East 
Asiatic market, and eventually elsewhere. Henceforth 
the Japanese are bound to concentrate every effort upon 
tlie work of economic expansion, and the coming gene- 
ration must make as vast a difference in their industrial 
position as the generation since Sedan has made in that 
of United Germany. 

Japan s object in the commercial struggle, as in the 
military, is to achieve supreimacy within her sphere. 
Her aim— and from her own point of view her just and 
necessary aim — is not to promote European or American 
trade, but to displace it. And her object in the first 
case must be not to develop too rapidly the independent 
and potentially competitive energies of China, but to 
strengthen her own power and to obtain the same 
commercial predominance in the Middle Kingdom 
which we formerly possessed upon the European 
Continent. There is every reason to expect that the 
awakening of China will be gradual and probably slow. 
The complete transformation of that market will hardly 
occur before Japan has placed herself in a position to 
supply it. The vision of a vast export of cotton, 
machinery, and ‘ buckwheat cakes ’ — to recall one 
expression of that sanguine enthusiasm in which 
Americans no longer indulge — flowing from all the 
centres of Western commerce through the ‘open 
door,’ is extravagant, perhaps altogether delusive. The 
tolerable certainty, on the other hand, is that Japan will 
increase her proportion of Far Eastern trade faster than 
that trade as a whole develops. The ‘ open door ’ is 
there indeed, but even ‘ open doors ’ are sometimes 
blocked by that portion of the crowd which is in front. 
Our allies are so near the open door that their 
geographical proximity is as great a factor in their 
favour as would be tariff discrimination in the interest 
of any other and more remote country, 


7—2 
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There is even yet little conception of the thorough 
and systematic boldness of Japans preparations for 
commercial conquest. We are about to see what the 
world has never seen before — economic competition 
organized by the State with the same weapons of 
national revenue and universal training which the 
Western nations, less logically, have hitherto wielded in 
full efficiency for the sole purposes of war. Japan is 
about to create industries just as she creates battleships. 
She is about to purchase and construct the economic 
apparatus of a great Power, just as she acquired the 
fighting apparatus of a great Power. She did the latter 
part of the work in a single generation ; she will do the 
former part within another generation ; and she has not 
the slightest intention of leaving her economic future to 
chance and circumstance, and to what are called, in the 
language of Horatio’s philosophy, ‘ the slow processes of 
natural gi'owth.’ The war has lifted .lapan into the 
saddle, and she means to ride. She proposes to train 
bankers, engineers, mechanicians, factory managers and 
mining experts, exactly as she has trained soldiers and 
seamen. And while she must not obstruct the foreign 
trade passing through the ‘open door,’ slie can and will 
secure the same comparative advantage by subsidizing 
her own. 

What we have at stake in the F ar East in respect of 
the cotton trade we know ; Japan’s activity as a com- 
petitor in that field we are beginning to know. Woollen 
goods are an important part of our total trade to the 
Far East. The Japanese are convinced that they have 
all the climatic and other conditions requisite for that 
manufacture ; they believe that no country is better 
fitted than their own to excel in the woollen manu- 
facture. ‘We import the raw material of this manu- 
facture,’ says Count Okuma, ‘ to the value of 10,000,000 
yen. For the future we should be able to procure our 
raw wool from Manchuria, and to create there in return 
a rich market for the finished article.’ It is said — upon 
good authority — that the Japanese Government proposes 
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to invest several millions in the purchase of industrial 
machinery. This, if we can rid ourselves of Western 
habits of thought, will appear a proceeding as natural 
and efficient as the investment of money in ironclads 
after the Chinese War. The ships were most needed 
then ; the machines are most needed now. Let us be 
certain that they will be placed in competent hands and 
well utilized. 

The case of Formosa is an interesting object-lesson. 
That island has been admirably developed. Japan levies 
no import duties against foreign trade. But she does 
levy taxes upon exports to foreign countries, and, as a 
result, Formosan exports flow through the free channel 
to Japan. Imports flow back by the same route ; 
and the result of the awakening of Formosa — a very 
proper result in an island which is part of the Japanese 
Empire — is that foreign trade is stationary or dwindling, 
while Japanese commerce grows with the most striking 
rapidity, and is now more valuable than the exchanges 
of Formosa with all other countries together. 

The strengthening of the industrial efficiency of our 
allies rather than of the consuming power of China is 
what it would be wisest to prepare for in the near future. 
Japanese competition will trench deeper into the present 
margin of trade, and the opportunities are hardly likely 
to widen faster than Japanese ability to take increasing 
advantage of them. China herself, anciently partial to 
walls, may not prove averse from McKinleyism, and in 
the long run she must become the most self-sufficing of 
nations. Less than half a century has witnessed the 
vast change from the agricultural America of Cobden s 
time to the industrial United States of to-day. It is not 
impossible that as great an economic revolution may be 
effected in the new Far East within as short a period. 
British industry may profit for a time by supplying the 
apparatus of later competition. But Japan, we repeat, 
after her war of existence, stands where Germany did 
after 1870. The one Power must make her commercial 
career as the other has made it. It is most reasonable 
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to expect that results in the Far East will repeat our 
experience upon the Continent — that British trade in 
manufacture will be arrested at a certain point, and 
will have increasing difficulty thereafter in holding its 
ground. 

VIII. 

Commerce and the Monroe Hoctrine , — To complete 
the survey, we turn to the next and last great sphere 
of our neutral trade. We now export to all the 
States of Central and South America more than 
twenty millions annually. ^ With Argentina, by far the 
most valuable single market of the group, we have, as 
will be explained, special relations, and we shall reserve 
them for separate consideration. The dominating fact 
with which we shall have to reckon in all the remainder 
of this region is that the United States will assuredly 
concentrate the chief force of its commercial energy 
and financial research upon the business of securing the 
mastery of these markets. Americans are perceiving 
after the war that their future in the Far East is un- 
likely to be all they hoped. They will return with the 
more vigour and singleness of purpose to the original 
idea of achieving commercial supremacy in South 
America — the ‘ prolongation of our own continent.’ 

From the three volumes containing the ‘ Report and 
Evidence of the Merchant Marine Commission’'^ one 
fact pre-eminently emerges. It is the conviction of 
witnesses and Commissioners alike that the United 
States only needs to establish subsidized lines of 
steamers down both coasts of the double continent to 
secure the bulk of the trade of South and Central 
America. At present American passengers almost 
entirely, and American goods to a large extent, have 
to follow what is called the ‘ triangular ’ route : they go 
to Europe — to Liverpool or Hamburg — and thence to 
the South American ports. ‘ The great need of 
South America,’ declared one witness, ‘is agricultural 

* Washington : Government Printing Office, 3 vols., 1905. 
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machinery ; yet every American reaper and every 
American harvester must first be dumped on the Liver- 
pool docks before it can reach the South American 
consumer. It is little less certain, in the present 
writer s opinion, that the subsidized American steam- 
ship lines will be established than that the Panama 
Canal will be built. 

That America s commercial future lies chiefly in her 
own hemisphere few thinking minds can doubt. Her 
commercial predominance in that region must extend 
with her political. Let us firmly grasp this point. 
America is much in advancie of Air. Chamberlain and 
the supporters of Imperial preference in this country. 
The fixed policy of the United States endeavours to 
establish preferential relations wherever they can be 
arranged. liCt us see wliat has already happened. In 
Cuba the preferential rebate upon impoi-ts from the 
United States ranges from 20 to 40 per cent. Washing- 
ton has just blocked the proposed Anglo-Cuban treaty 
upon the significant ground that it might in the future 
act in such a way as to prevent the conclusion of another 
Cuban- American treaty providing for reciprocal ship- 
ping privileges.! There is a measure now before the 
Congress of Havana — and the point is well worthy of 
Lord Curzons attention — to kill the rice-trade from 
India in the interest of the rice-growers in Louisiana 
and Texas. ‘ The present duty on rice,’ says the latest 
report of the British Minister at Havana, ‘is 1 dollar 
20 cents per 100 kilos, the preference to American rice 
being 40 per cent., or 48 cents per 100 kilos. The 
proposal now under discussion is to increase the duty 
to 2 dollars 75 cents (an increase of nearly 130 per 
cent.), which would raise the preference on American 
rice to 1 dollar 10 cents per 100 kilos, ‘ enabling it,’ 
adds the report mildly, ‘ to compete on very favourable 
terms.’ It may be well to mention here, as throwing 

* Vol. ii., p. 872. 

t The Times^ September 12, 1905. 

X Diplomatic and Consular Reports ; Cuba, No. 3,484. 
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a suggestive sidelight on the working of preference in 
colonial interests, that a special reduction of duty by 
America on Cuban tobacco has created a new trade in 
a cheaper article, and ‘ the result has been an increase 
of exportation to the United States of 16,000,000 
cigars/ In the Philippines we have already, to begin 
with, an export tax upon hemp. 

More significant still is the fact that the Republic 
already has a preferential treaty in operation with at 
least one independent South American nation — ^Brazil. 
The coffee-trade of that country being dependent upon 
the United States, it has no effective choice in the 
matter. The Brazilian Government granted last year 
a special tariff* reduction of 20 per cent, on certain 
articles imported from the United States. To extend 
reciprocal relations upon this model is the evident effort 
of American commercial policy. With what results 
can only be shown in the future. But it is certain 
that the commercial struggle with tlie United States in 
South America, which is now in its day of small things, 
is about to develop in earnest. Indeed, our trade with 
this group of markets — with the exception of Argen- 
tina — seems already to have reached a period of stag- 
nation, if not of decline (1895-1899 average, minus 
coal, £15,200,000 ; 1900-1904 average, minus coal, 
£15,100,000). 

Argentina: the Relation of Tirade to Power. — In 
this survey Argentina, as we have said, stands apart. 
It is a developing country. Our recent commercial 
relations with her have been of a very encouraging 
character, and her present economic connection with 
us is next to that of a British self-governing colony 
— exception being made of the fact that German 
trade to Buenos Ayres is increasing faster than our 
own. The United States, which taxes raw wool as well 
as wheat, is perhaps more embarrassed in its dealings 
with the Argentine than with any other country, and 
American trade accordingly exhibits but feeble progress. 
Our own dealings with Argentina during the last 
quinquennium may usefully be shown as follows : 
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British Imports from Argentina. 

British Exports to Argentina. 


Million j6. 


Million Jg. 

1900 ... 

... 131 

1900 ... 

... 7T 

1901 ... 

... 12*4 

1901 ... 

... 6-8 

1902 ' ... 

... 140 

1902 ... 

... 5-9 

1903 ... 

... 191 

1903 ... 

... 8*0 

1904 ... 

... 23*0 

1904 ... 

... 10*8 

— figures which closely resemble tliose of our trade with 

Canada during the same peri|pd.* They are, however, 


British Wheat Imports, 1904. 


From Foreign Countries. 

From British Possessions. 


Million Cwt 


Million Cwt. 

Russia. . . 

... 23-5 

India 

... 25*5 

Aigentina 

... 21*4 

(Canada 

... 6*2 

United States... 

... 7*1 

Australia ... 

... 10-3 

Other foreign countries 3*4 

Other countries 

... 0-4 

Total . . 

... 55-4 

Total ... 

... 42-4 


less favourable ; and it is vital to the argument to draw 
a close comparison between the two cases. 

We give every advantage to Argentina that we 
extend to the Dominion. But Canada gives us a 
preference and Argentina does not. British goods 
entering the latter market pay duty at the ad valorem 
rate of 28 per cent, (the most severe rate levied in 
any neutral market), while in Canada, under the pre- 
ferential tariff* the same goods pay at the rate of 
17 per cent. only. The distinction is trenchant. 
Pursue the comparison further. Argentine wool enters 
our ports upon the same terms as Australian, and 

* Last year Argentina came third on the list of wheat-growing 
countries shipping to the British market. But we also received 
8,000,000 cwt. from the United States, and 2,000,000 cwt. from 
Canada. 
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Argentine wheat upon the same terms as Canadian. 
But here comes the direct bearing of our trade relations 
upon the problem of Empire. In the Boer War the 
Dominion and the Commonwealth gave us of their man- 
hood and means ; and everything we had ever done to 
develop their national life — and how little we had done : 
no more than for any foreign country with which we 
had a similar cash nexus — came back to us. Their 
man-power was our man-power ; their money-power 
was our money-power. But Argentina, though an 
excellent market, was a foreign country, no more pre- 
pared than any other alien nation, to spill eitlier blood 
or treasure in our cause. More still. Argentine wheat 
in our ports is free ; in the German ports it is, or 
is about to be, taxed to the tune of 11s. a quarter. 
But German trade competes with us in Argentina on 
a precisely equal footing, and progresses, on the whole, 
more rapidly than ours. 

Our Argentine trade, therefore, is an absolute asset, 
and special arrangements might be made under any 
alteration of our fiscal policy for a reciprocity with 
that Republic, which would secure our position in 
its market. But under present circumstances even 
that trade does not conduce to the maintenance of our 
relative power, nor, therefore, to the maintenance of 
Empire. The Canadian preferential tariff* on the con- 
trary, means preferential employment for British workers 
against German workers ; preferential profit for British 
capital as against foreign capital ; it works directly, so 
far as it operates, to the relative increase of the trade 
and revenue, the man-power, money-power, and sea- 
power of these islands, and makes no less for the 
security of our commerce than for the strength and 
permanence of the King’s dominions. 

IX. 

This point goes to the root of the matter. It brings 
us at once to the crux of Imperial economics and to the 
political argument under which the whole theory of 
Free Trade breaks down. We come, in other words, to 
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that vital question of the relation between population, 
commerce, and power which no Free Trade writer since 
Adam Smith has fairly faced. 

Adam Smith himself, as we have already shown, had 
a strong national spirit, an invigorating sanity, and 
a scorn of pedantries which helped him to get over the 
difficulty. Where he clearly saw that his theories would 
clash with Imperial interests he held, without hesitation, 
that economic methods should subserve political ends 
Universal Free Trade, remaining now as remote from 
realization as when the ‘Wealth of Nations’ was 
published, he rightly believed to be Utopian, like the 
dream of a universal religion or a universal language. 
A few years after the appearance of his masterpiece, 
England, following the loss of her American Colonies, was 
attacked by the greatest naval coalition ever formed. 
She fought in that crisis not only for the remains of 
her Empire, but for life ; and Rodney’s victory on 
April 12, 1782, saved her from destruction and made 
Trafalgar possible. In the sphere where the facts before 
his eyes convinced him that political interests demanded 
maritime protection, the father of Free Trade declared, 
without hesitation, that economic dogma must go to the 
wall. The Dutch had lost their naval supremacy, but 
they still kept the lead in the carrying trade outside the 
pale of our Navigation Laws. The cause of immediate 
cheapness — a quite different cause from that of con- 
tinuous economic progress — would have been solved by 
declaring Free Trade in shipping and allowing British 
tonnage to be partially displaced by Dutch. That 
would have been, for the moment, a sound stroke of 
pure economy, but it would have been fatal in politics, 
and in the long run fatal in economics also. Here 
was a case where displacement from one particular 
trade could have been followed by no economic com- 
pensation whatever. That mercantile ascendancy should 
remain in our hands was, as it still is, the condition 
of our existence. The Navigation Laws secured the 
power of the nation, and no naval officer was stricter 
than Nelson in enforcing them ; they were the nerves 
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of Empire ; they led through the sacrifice of imme- 
diate cheapness to an unparalleled development of 
national wealth ; and in drawing into the hands of this 
country the undivided sovereignty of the sea, they were 
— with the possible exception of American Protection — 
the most powerful economic instrument ever applied to 
political purposes. 

We have now to face the problem in a larger shape. 
Sea-power has become a highly specialized form of force, 
far less intimately connected than in Nelson s days with 
the merchant marine, and depending more generally 
upon the financial and constructive resources — the 
taxable and technical capacity — of the whole nation 
behind it. The United States, for instance, has, by com- 
parison, no merchant marine, yet the enormous estimates 
her internal wealth enables her to vote must make her, at 
least, the second naval Power in the world. German 
commercial tonnage is only one-fiflh of ours, but her 
naval budget is already nearly a third as large. Even if 
the Navigation I^aws could be revived in all their old 
stringency — and this is an impossible supposition - they 
would be a minor factor in the wider economics struggles 
now determining the ability of great maritime States to 
equip fleets and to support the financial strain of modern 
war. We have half the merchant shipping of the world. 
In that respect we have reached our maximum, and our 
percentage is now beginning to show a faint and slow, 
but unmistakable tendency to recede. But under Pro- 
tection our chief commercial competitors abroad have 
developed a financial and technical capacity which 
enables them for the first time to challenge our naval 
supremacy in earnest. It is perfectly conceivable that 
we might retain our present proportion of the world’s 
mercantile tonnage and might, nevertheless, lose our 
naval supremacy through the eventual ability of some 
other Power or combination of Powers, increasing more 
rapidly in population, commerce, and wealth, to create 
larger fleets than we could afford to sustain. 

Success in merchant shipping will no longer suffice 
unless we can keep pace with our greatest competitors 
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in the growtli of population and of total productive 
power. What the Navigation I^aws did in Adam 
Smith s days only the policy of Imperial preference as 
applied to the Colonies in addition to fiscal reciprocity 
as applied to foreign nations — can enable us to do now. 
If Sir Michael Hicks-Beach is correct in his opinion, 
that a small island with no continental hinterland can- 
not hold its own — in spite of its unique enjoyment of 
free imports — ^against countries which succeed under 
other economic methods in supporting a far larger 
number of inhabitants, it follows that we must seek to 
obtain the cooperation of the Colonies by the necessary 
change in the existing system of fiscal separatism. 

For even if we could secure the assistance of the 
Colonies as they stand (which woidd mean the imperfect 
and scattered federation of some 54,000,000 of white 
people in the British Empire against the complete and 
compact federation of over 00,000,000 of inhabitants in 
Germany and over 80,000,000 in the United States), it 
would not be enough, l^he inadequacy appears on the 
face of the figures. We have still time to make up the 
ground we Jiave lost, but the problem so long neglected 
when far simpler of solution has become a question of 
the first urgency. We have not only to federate with 
the Colonies. We have to develop the future strength 
of that federation to the utmost by directing British 
emigration and attracting foreign emigration to the 
lands under the British flag, and filling up the empty 
places of the Empire as the United States peopled the 
Far West. 

This is where the Free Trade theory at its best gives 
neither help nor light to constructive statesmanship. 
Free Trade, we are told, means equal benefits — an equal 
development of power, wealth, and population on both 
sides. Where one of the sides is foreign, the doctrine of 
economic equality means clearly a doctrine of political 
checkmate. In war this means that each country, so 
far as material forces can decide, has an equal chance of 
destroying the other. An exchange, for instance, which 
meant an equal development of German wealth and 
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strength on one side, and of British man-power and 
money-power upon the other, would obviously add 
nothing to the security of this country. But a trans- 
action with the Colonies means the double development 
— the development tt7/icA is British on both sides. The 
Empire, as Adam Smith would say, gets both the 
benefits. The fate of the British Empire is a matter of 
comparative indifference to the farmer in the United 
States or Argentina. But every man employed in 
raising a quarter of wheat on colonial soil, instead of 
on foreign soil, will be a man who can fight, a man who 
can pay. He is a civic as well as an economic asset. 

Adam Smith failed to do justice to a profound idea 
when he said that a home transaction, from a purely 
economic standpoint, is twice as valuable to a country 
as a foreign transaction. In pure economics that is 
unquestionably an overstatement ; and, nevertheless, 
the instinct of that sagacious mind was far better than 
the formula. A transaction in Imperial trade, and, 
above all, with our white Colonies, gives undoubtedly 
at least twice the political strength derived from a 
transaction in foreign trade. For in war with a foreign 
State, that part of the reciprocating mechanism of Free 
Trade ceases to act at once, but all the reciprocating 
mechanism under the same flag goes on working, and in 
all probability at still higher pressure. If we have used 
our consuming power to increase the number of settlers 
under the flag, rather than to support population under 
other flags, the British man beyond the seas will be a 
man of the Empire, like the man at home. 

We see at once that, though trade with Canada, let 
us say, and with Argentina might be of nominally 
equal worth on the cash-reckoning of the orthodox 
economist, there is no comparison in the political value 
of the two. With the one we establish a cash nexus ; 
with the other we have the cash nexus also, and, behind 
that, the nexus of nerve and sinew, ‘the tendrils strong 
as flesh and blood,’ binding us to the heritors of the glory 
that is ours, to the sharers of all the hopes we cherish, 
to the men who will have to be counted before the flag 
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goes down. ‘ We have brothers there.’ We have only 
not enough of them. The main end of policy, aiming to 
establish the only basis broad and firm enough for the 
British Empire to rest upon, is to see British settlers 
spreading where was none before. Their hand-clasp will 
be the ‘ sordid bond.’ It would be difficult to characterize 
the imbecility of that phrase. Citizens of the same State, 
unless that State is in decay, are promoting each other’s 
interests every day of their lives. They take the national 
sentiment for granted, but they know that the worth 
of it depends upon a mutually helpful activity. As 
walking is a series of little falW, the progress of national 
prosperity in any country means the continued inter- 
weaving of an infinity of ‘sordid little bonds.’ If 
the phrase had any meaning, it would be a strong 
argument for low wages. Imperial trade promotes the 
growth of British population and power upon both 
sides of the exchange ; our foreign trade promotes it 
only upon one ; the former — transactions being nominally 
equal — is twice the political value of the latter. And 
upon the decision with which we grasp and the vigour 
with which we apply this principle the future of the 
British Empire depends. We have now to examine in 
this light the present situation and further possibihties 
of British trade in the third sphere of our commerce, 
and to show that the parallel increase of home production 
and colonial population under preferential arrangements 
now forms the only possible solution of our politico- 
economic problem. 


It is essential that the reader’s mind should have at 
this point a perfectly distinct impression that, as regards 
foreign trade pure and simple, British supremacy is not 
a thing in jeopardy, but a thing whicn has already 
disappeared. The leading nation in foreign trade is 
Germany, and without our Colonies we should be at 
the present moment a bad second. In 1904, excep- 
tionally favourable to our returns owing to the inflated 
values of cotton, British exports to the chief protected 
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and the neutral countries taken together amounted to 
£ 188 , 800 , 000 . German exports to the same countries 
were £201,000,000, and, in addition, our chief continental 
competitor exported to the British Empire (Mother 
Country, Colonies, and dependencies together) to the 
enormous value of £ 63 , 000 , 000 . Both facts give most 
furiously to think ; the second fact particularly showing 
the immense degree to which German ability to rival us 
in financial power and to threaten our position at sea 
depends upon the preservation of present fiscal con- 
ditions throughout the British Empire. Le revenu 
cest [Ktat ; and we may safely add to that celebrated 
maxim : Commerce means revenue. 

Free Traders must admit that tlie Power which, on 
the whole, is bound to become our chief naval com- 
petitor between the present and the next Trafalgar 
Centenary could hardly enjoy more favourable conditions 
for the growth of her trade and revenue than those 
with which we present her. The facilities enjoyed by 
Germany in this country under free imports promote 
her power to build battleships. Our disabilities in 
the German market in checking our trade injure our 
finance, and decrease our power to build battleships. 

But while fiscal reform would indirectly strengthen 
our naval power by enabling us to obtain reciprocity 
from foreign countries, it is in the highest degree im- 
probable that our lost supremacy in purely foreign trade 
can be under any circumstances regained. In a world 
of closing markets, where our commerce, as has been 
shown in detail, must arrive sooner or later in the 
neutral markets at the point of arrested development 
long ago reached in the protected markets, the only part 
of our trade which we can make relatively secure is our 
trade under the flag. Preference with the Colonies 
offers the only guarantee for the progress of our com- 
merce and power. Those who say that preference is 
impossible mean nothing, unless they mean also that 
the preservation of the British Empire is impossible. 

‘ You have an opportunity ; you will never have it 
again,’ 
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As showing how the vitality of our exports has been 
nourished by Imperial markets during the last decade, 
let us first recall the figures given upon a previous page, 
and presenting a general view of the movement of our 
outward commerce during the last quarter of a century : 

Total Euitisti Exports, 1880-1904, in Quinquennial Averages. 


1880-1884. 

1886-1889. 

1890-1894. 

1895-1899. 

1900-1904. 

Million jC. 

Million £. 

Million 

Million 

Million je. 

234-3 

226-2 

234*4 

239*6 

289*2 


Almost the whole increase hai^ been gained in the last 
five years only. Yes ; but let us see how the various 
markets have contributed to that increase. The following 
table (from the ‘ Annual Statements ’) proves instructive : 

Where British Trade has intreased, 1895-1904. 


A. Exports to Chief Protected Countries, 



1895. 

! 1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

Total exports 

Coal and ships 

Mill. £. 

96-4 

9-5 

Mill. £. 
92-0 
9-5 

Mill. 

92*8 

10*5 

Mill. £. 
89-1 
11-0 

Mill. £. 
106-0 
16-8 

Net ... 

86-9 

82*5 

82*3 

78*1 

89-2 

Quinquennial net tot£ 

d : 419*0 mill. £, 

Average : 83*8 mill. £, 


1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

Total exports 

Coal and ships 

Mill, je. 
119*5 
28-6 

Mill. £. 
100*7 
20*9 

Mill. £. 
103*5 
18*8 

Mill. £. 
104*7 
17*0 

Mill. £ 
102*7 
15*8 

Net 

90-9 

79-8 

84*7 

87-7 

86-9 


Quinquennial net total : 430*0 mill. £. Average: 86*0 mill. £. 

Increase in annual average — Absolute : 2*2 mill. £, Relative : 

2J per cent. 
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B. Exports to Neutral Markets, 



1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

Total exports 

Coal and ships 

Mill. £. 
59*0 
5*5 

Mill. £. 
63*8 
5*7 

Mill. £. 
60 0 
6*0 

Mill. £. \ 
59*9 ! 
7*0 i 

Mill. £. 
70*3 
14*4 

Net ... 

53*5 

58*1 

54*0 

52-9 

55*9 

Quinquennial net total : 274*4 mill. £. 

Average: 54*9 mill. £. 


1900. y 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

Total exports 

Coal and ships 

Mill. £. 
77*1 
15*5 

MiU. X. 
74*5 
14*6 

Mill. £. 
70*4 
10 6 

Mill. £. , 
74*6 
10*4 1 

Mill. £. 
85*9 
10*4 

Net 

61-6 

59-9 

59-8 

64 a 

75*5 

Quinquennial net total : 321*0 mill. £. 

Average : 64*2 mill. £. 


Increase in annual average — Absolute: 9’J3 mill. £. Relative: 

17 per cent. 


C. Exports to British Possessions. 



1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

Total exports 

Coal and ships 

Mill. £. 
70*0 
1*6 

Mill. £. 
84*1 
1*5 

Mill. £. 
80*7 
1*4 

Mill. £. 
83*4 
1*6 

Mill. £. 
87*6 

2*1 

Net 

68*4 

82-6 

79*3 

81*8 

85*5 

Quinquennial net total : 397*6 mill. £, 

Average : 79*5 

mill. £. 


1900. 

1901. I 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

Total exports 

Coal and ships 

Mill. £. 
94*4 
3*8 

Mill. £. 

104*9 

2*7 

Mill. £, 

109*1 

3*4 

Mill £. 

111*1 

2*9 

Mill. £. 

111*9 

3*5 

Net 

90*6 

102*2 

105*7 

108*2 

108*4 


Quinquennial net total : 515*1 mill. £. Average : 103*0 mill. £, 
Increase in annual average— Absolute : 24*5 mill. £, Relative : 

31 per cent. 



We deduct new ships because we must, since they were 
not shown in the returns until 1899, and to include 
them would vitiate all comparisons. We deduct coal 
because it is equally necessary, if we are to arrive at any 
clear conception of the movement of our manufactured 
exports. We see that the growth of our commerce 
with the Colonies has been much greater relatively and 
absolutely than the progress in all foreign markets put 
together. Were it not for our predominance in trade 
under the flag, Germany would have shot up by now 
very nearly to our stature. 

If this point needed any further demonstration, the 
conclusive argument would be found in what is un- 
doubtedly the most significant set of statistics given in 
either volume of the Inquiry Blue-books.* The next 
table shows the export of articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured (excluding ships) in certain years since 
1870. It is to be regretted tliat the Board of Trade 
officials, in an investigation of so much importance, 
have not worked out the results in quinquennial averages 
for the whole or part of the period. But as the figures 
stand, there can be no mistake about their significance. 


ExpoiiTs OF British Manufacture only, shown at Intervals 
OF Decades from 1870 to 1904. 



To Principal 
Protected 
Countries. 

To Neutral 
Countries, 

Total to 
Foreign 
Countries. 

To British 
Possessions. 

General 

Total. 


Mill. £. 

Mill. £. 

Mill. £. 

Mill. £, 

Mill. £. 

1870... 

80*7 

55*5 

136*2 

44-9 

181*1 

1880 ... 

81-9 

47*4 

129*3 

67*6 

196*9 

1890... 

87-2 

60-3 

147*5 

78*3 

225*8 

1900... 

j 80-3 

58‘8 

139*1 

81*1 

220*2 

1904... 

72*1 

700 

142*1 

97*2 

239*3 


We need not squander comment upon as plain a tale 
as statistics can tell. We see that British manufacture 
in protected markets is a wilting plant, which shows 

* Completed from the Annual Statement of Trade for 1904. 

8—2 
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every sign of dying down to the root. Had the price 
of cotton been normal last year, our whole export of 
manufacture to foreign markets throughout the world 
would have been rather less than was the same trade 
thirty-five years ago. Even with inflated cotton values 
we see that the inerease in our whole export of manu- 
factured articles to foreign countries since 1870 has 
only been £6,000,000 sterling, or under 5 per eent. 
The parallel increase in our finished exports to the 
Colonies has been over £50,000,000, or 116 per cent. 
Were it not for this one fact, Germany would at this 
moment be within easy^ reach of the first place as an 
industrial Power manufacturing for export. 

In the face of these figures no rational argument can 
be held with Free Traders who deny that our position 
and prospects in the world’s trade now depend upon the 
retention and improvement of our position in Imperial 
markets. Any Free Trade economist, however, who 
admits that fact may be very safely challenged to 
show whether there is any conceivable alternative to 
Mr. Chamberlain’s policy. There is, in truth, none. 


XI. 

For let us see what will happen if we lose our present 
position in the colonial trade, and what, on the other 
hand, may reasonably be expected if the preferential 
policy is adopted. The present writer has repeatedly 
declared that the alternative to a preferential system of 
commerce with the Colonies will be the rise of a system 
of colonial McKinleyism against the Mother Country 
and foreign States indifferently. In that deplorable 
habit of ‘ crabbing the Colonies ’ which Free Traders 
have formed since Mr. Chamberlain launched his great 
agitation, they have failed to do justice to the extent of 
the advantages we have enjoyed in Imperial trade up to 
the present point. It is sometimes assumed that the 
average colonial tariff is as severe as the average foreign 
tariff*. There is no comparison between the two. We 
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do not enjoy Free Trade with the Colonies ; but the 
conditions of intercourse are not so far removed from 
that ideal as many suppose. Take, for instance, the fol- 
lowing remarkable comparison from the second Inquiry 
Blue-book (p. 292) : 

Estimatp;d Avekace ‘ ad vai-ouem ’ EauivALENT of the Import 
Duties levied by the Undermentioned Foreign Countries 
AND British Possessions on the Principal Manufactures 


EXPORTED FROM THE UnITED 

Kingdom. 


Foreign Tariffs. 

Colonial Tariffs. 


Per Cent. 


Per Cent. 

Russia ... 

191 

Canada (preferential 


Spain ... 

. 76 

tariff) 

17 

United States... 

. 71 

New Zealand (prefer- 


Austria-Hungary 

. 35 

ential) 

9 

France... 

. 34 

Australia 

6 

Argentine Republic .. 

. 5^8 

South Africa (preferen- 


Italy 

27 

tial)... 

6 

Germany 

. 25 

India ... 

3 

Sweden 

. 23 



Greece... 

. 19 



Denmark 

18 



Rouniania 

14 



Belgium 

. 13 



Norway 

, 12 



Japan ... 

9 



Turkey 

8 



Switzerland ... 

7 



China ... 

5 



Holland 

3 




All our Colonies, except Canada, give us better 
treatment than we receive from any great civilized State, 
and Canada gives us better treatment than we get from 
Argentina or Denmark. By these special facilities the 
Colonies give indirect assistance to our commerce, 
revenue, and fleet. They make, as it were, an in- 
visible contribution to the maintenance of Empire. But 
unless a preferential system prevails, the process of 
strangulation will eventually be felt in the Colonies them- 
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selves. They are free. They will put up their tariffs 
as the European countries have done and as the neutral 
countries are beginning to do, unless we can give them 
some sufficient inducement to act otherwise. It is a 
matter of life and death to British commerce that some 
means should be found to preserve for the manufactures 
of the Mother Country a preferential passage through 
the barriers of Inter-imperial Protection. Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s most bitter opponent would hardly deny, it 
may be supposed, that since Free Trade throughout the 
Empire is not attainable, the main aim of the fiscal 
movement — keeping itself witliin the bounds of possi- 
bility, reckoning step by step with the concrete, and 
losing sight of no single interest as it goes is to establish 
throughout the Empire the freest trade attainable. 

The choice is not between fiseal reform and the status 
quo, but between an extended preferential system and 
something far worse than the status quo. That is the 
fact to be faced, and Mr. Cobden’s disciples have never 
yet faced it. Let us observe the actual working of 
preference during the seven complete years in which it 
has been in operation. England and Germany are at a 
tolerably equal geographical disadvantage in competing 
with the United States upon the other side of the 
Atlantic. We have the following comparisons : 


British and German Exports to Canada under the Preeerp:n- 
TiAL System, 1898-1904. 


British Exports. 


Gerraa 


1898 

Million £. 
6-8 

1899 

7-0 

1900 

7-6 

1901 

7-8 

1902 

10-3 

1903 

111 

1904 

10-6 


1898 ... 

Million 

1*2 

1899 ... 

1-2 

1900 ... 

10 

1901 ... 

1*3 

1902 ... 

1-9 

1903 ... 

1*8 

1904 ... 

1-2 


German trade remains where it was when preference 
in Canada was first adopted ; British has doubled. 



Canada is the only market in the world where German 
trade during the last few years has lost relative ground. 
Nothing, we should have thought, but the sheer mania 
for ‘ crabbing the Colonies ’ could dispute the force of 
this contrast or disparage the Dominion for considerably 
swelling, by the evident action of preference, these 
recent Board of Trade returns in which Free Traders 
so eminently rejoice. Of the economic potency of 
preference as a general principle there could be no more 
forcible suggestion. No one, however, supposes that 
the Colonies will permanently concede privilege to the 
Mother Country in tlieir markets without some reci- 
procity in ours. Preference means relative advantage 
under the British flag for British as against foreign 
producers. Free Trade in this market for colonists and 
aliens indifferently is not preference : it gives no more 
advantage to Australians and Canadians who fought in 
the War than to Argentine citizens who, as far as we are 
concerned, are simply political bystanders, or to Russian 
mujiks, who might be mobilized against us. 

If we give exactly the same support to the Argentine 
Republic as we do to tlie Australian Commonw^ealth, 
upon what intelligible principle do we expect that 
Australia shall make special sacrifices to help us? For 
sentiment ? Armaments are not created nor wars 
waged for sentiment. Were the Colonies prepared to 
tax themselves for Imperial purposes, to fight under the 
Imperial flag, for reasons no more urgent than those 
of sentiment, they would not be patriotic, but insane. 
Do we expect the Colonies, then, to combine with us 
for the joint defence of equally vital interests — for the 
maintenance of the whole vast maritime Common- 
wealth in whose undiminished and increasing power 
resides the sole security of its confederate nationalities 
and fiefs ? The Colonies may well question whether we 
possess even now, when our relative naval strength has 
unquestionably reached its maximum, a more powerful 
fleet than the protection of our insular existence demands. 
If the King possessed not one inch of territory overseas, 
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we should still have to remain the leading naval nation, 
or cease to be an independent Power. 

Whether the British Empire stands or falls, Canada, 
Australia, the West Indies, perhaps South Africa, could 
insure the safety of a subordinate existence by entering 
the American Union, and making their preferential 
trade arrangements with the United States upon the 
Cuban model. This Country, her day of glory gone, 
might be taken into the same system on terms. 
In such an Anglo-American conception of Imperial 
destiny painlessly extinguished by Republican patron- 
age, some excellent Free-Traders profess to find a com- 
forting reassurance. Do they leave a veil of vague 
optimism floating across the background of their reflec- 
tions, or do they think the question through ? Their 
solution means the death of the Englisli idea. The 
American idea is potent, but it is not the English idea. 
The two things are as different as was Shakespeare’s 
London from Modern Chicago. Slav and Italian emigi^a- 
tion is pouring into the United States a tide of alien 
blood, diluting more and more the original spirit of that 
society. Nelson’s name means less to the Great Republic 
than does the name of Admiral Dewey, and the centenary 
of Trafalgar is not so moving as tlie anniversary of 
Manila Bay : 

‘ It is not to be thought of that the Flood 
Of British freedom, which to the open sea 
Of the world’s praise from dark antiquity 
Hath flowed “ with pomp of waters un withstood,” 

Should perish, and to evil and to good 
Be lost for ever.’ 

The life of the English idea depends upon the main- 
tenance in separate identity and power of the Imperial 
Commonwealth under the Crown. Sentiment and in- 
terest in the case of nations we can no more separate 
than soul from substance in a living body. If we wish 
the Colonies to desire with sufficient intensity this future, 
and no other, we must give them a far more direct and 
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tangible interest in the support of the fleet and the pre- 
servation of* the whole fabric of Empire than they now 
possess. And if we believe with Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach— as the overwhelming majority of Englishmen, 
whether as yet fiscal reformers or not, do believe — that 
the continued safety and greatness of our Imperial 
existence depends upon securing the cooperation of the 
Colonies, the refusal to make a special use of our present 
economic power for the purpose of developing population 
in Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and the Transvaal, 
rather than in the United States and Argentina, can 
form no part of any intelligibk system of politics. 

XII. 

That preference would actually develop the Colonies 
is a point not susceptible of dispute. Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s opponents concede tliat point by each of the 
mutually-destructive arguments they advance against 
shifting the food-taxation which we have always had, 
and cannot dispense with, from tea and sugar to wheat 
and meat. 'I’hey admit (1) that the Colonies would be 
developed when they declare that it would raise the 
price of agricultural produce, since in that case emigra- 
tion would flock to the Colonies to share the benefit, 
and also when they declare (2) that preference would 
complete the ruin of the farmer by flooding the home 
market with an increased supply of still cheaper corn. 
For, again, the Colonies could only cheapen supply to 
that degree by enlarging their agricultural population. 

Let us repeat once more that there is no substitute 
for this market. Foreign growers attempting to find 
compensation elsewhere for the operation of preference 
in this country would still find themselves confronted 
in every other important consuming centre in the world 
by agrarian tariffs many times as high as any duties 
that Mr. Chamberlain suggests or democracy would 
ever tolerate. Foreign countries now sending us our 
food supplies would either have to sell cheaper or to 
reduce production. That they would be gradually elimi- 
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nated as the productive power of the Colonies expanded 
there can be little doubt. The following figures, show- 
ing the change in the origin of our wheat supplies during 
the last few years, have a force of their own : 


Wheat Imports into the United Kingdom from P'oreign 
Countries and British Possessions, 1900-1905. 



From Foreign Countries. 

From British Possessions. 


Million 

Cwt. 

Percentage 
of Total. 

Million 

Cwt. 

Percentage 
of Total. 

1900 

58-5 

' 84 

10-2 

16 

1901 

52-9 

76 

16-9 

24 

1902 

58-3 

72 

22-7 

28 

1903 

60-2 

68 

27-9 

32 

1904 

55-4 

57 

42*4 

43 


That the Colonics and the Ihinjaub together are 
capable of furnishing our entire wheat-supply there is 
no doubt. As little that they could send us all the 
meat that we now purchase from the foreigner, to the 
tune of nearly £20,000,000 annually. As little that our 
tropical possessions could produce all the cotton now 
imported from foreign countries (including Egypt), to 
the amount of more than £40,000,000 annually. 

And the people who grow the raw cotton are the 
people who wear the cotton manufacture. When I^an- 
cashire draws the crude staple from the United States, 
the successors of Alexander Hamilton take excellent 
care that Lancashire does not send back the finished 
goods. But when we develop within the Empire a 
field for the raw growth, we develop simultaneously 
a new market for the manufacture, and set up the 
reciprocal mechanism of exchange that Cobden in- 
tended and McKinleyism prevents. It is not, indeed, 
proposed (as it might be were Lancashire sufficiently 
far-sighted and bold in its commercial thinking) to put 
a preferential duty upon cotton as the most efficacious 
means of developing the British cultivation. But in 
confining ourselves to the food supplies upon which 
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Mr. Chamberlain and his supporters have definitely 
proposed that preference shall operate, it may be said 
without exaggeration that if the great self-governing 
Colonies were now engaged in supplying the vast bulk 
of our imported grain and meat, they would possess 
double their present wliite population. Preference 
would turn the flow of agricultural emigrants — the 
stream of human irrigation — towards the uncultivated 
tracts of the Phnpire. If combined as it must be with 
adequate support of enterprises like that of the British 
Cotton Growing Association, it would enhance the 
value of every tropical dependency we possess. These 
neutral markets within the Empire would of course 
remain neutral and become continually richer, increasing 
their capacity to consume finished articles parallel with 
their ability to supply raw produee. 

Gur commercial competitors would still enjoy fairer 
treatment in our market than we have had for many 
years in tlieir markets. Our predominance in mari- 
time trade would be secure for as long as there is need 
to calculate. And with commercial security would 
come political security. Preference would so accelerate 
the filling up of the Colonies that within half a lifetime 
we might expect their combined population to equal 
that of the Mother Country. Their national self-con- 
sciousness would be intensified with their growth. 
None of tliem under the modern conditions of Welt- 
poUtik would be strong enough to stand alone. 

I^inked with the Mother Country and with each other 
in an Imperial Sea League, financed in every portion 
of the Empire by a small taxation of imports, as Mr. 
Hofmeyr suggested at the first Jubilee Conference, 
their position would be once for all unassailable. The 
unpeopled parts of the Kings dominions will be to 
the twentieth century what the Far West of the 
United States was to the nineteenth, and the relative 
political and financial strength of the Britannic Common- 
wealth could only increase with time. Upon some 
similar basis alone is the permanence of the Empire 
thinkable. For Colonies, in Turgot’s phrase, are no 
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longer to be regarded as fruits which cling till they 
ripen. The Asiatic renaissance ; the Russia of a genera- 
tion hence, counting well-nigh two hundred millions of 
people ; the United States, which is tolerably certain of 
reckoning a hundred million inhabitants within a dozen 
years — not to speak of that possible pan-German Empire 
which would nearly double the strength and numbers of 
existing Germany — these influences will bring into play 
the economic, military, and naval power of such vast 
organisms all over the globe that we may lay down a 
new maxim as a fundamental truth of future politics 
— henceforth separatism must reduce security. 

XIII. 

The age of separatism is over, because the organiza- 
tion of the world proceeds. The great races are rapidly 
plotting out their definite boundaries. The possibilities 
of conquest will become more and more strictly limited ; 
the equipoise of human forces more stable ; the margin 
for dispute narrower ; the prospect more distinct of an 
Areopagus of all civilization ‘ striking a universal peace 
through sea and land.’ The break-up of the British 
Empire would overturn the existing eejuilibrium through- 
out the globe and plunge the world in war upon the 
greatest question of redistribution known to history. 
The final consolidation of the British Empire would be 
by far the greatest step ever taken towards the ultimate 
integration of mankind. Only imaginations prone, in 
Lord Beaconsfield’s words, ‘ to make themselves miser- 
able in the anticipation of evils that never happen,’ can 
sincerely suppose that definite an’angements between 
the Mother Country, the Colonies, and India for mutual 
economic support as a means to political security would 
result in antagonism rather than cohesion. 

Upon such a contention all organization should 
develop friction in multiplying points of contact — all 
order should mean disorder. It is the very argument of 
anarchy. Nor is the cause of ‘freedom ’ at stake in the 
attempt to marshal a voluntary combination of free 
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communities for the more certain defence of their 
freedom, and for the maintenance of that dominion only 
won by the triumph in arms of a people nourished upon 
national liberty over forces that were then less free. 
Phrases must be scrutinized as well as repeated. We 
cannot assume without reflection that there is more in- 
herent virtue in the adjective of ‘ free ’ imports than in 
the adjective of ‘ free ’ love. To assert that the abstract 
idea of unrealized ‘ Free Trade ’ is identified with our 
concrete system of fettered exchange is the abuse of 
words. To protest that fiscal separatism between the 
Mother Country and lier colleagues is indispensable to 
their political agreement is the last abuse of paradox. 

XIV. 

The real argument against preference is of another 
character. It does not deny that the Colonies would 
benefit, but asserts that they would enjoy the sole 
benefit, that our general trade connections would be 
impaired, and that the English working classes would 
be unduly burthened. Let us briefly examine these 
contentions, and attempt clear answers to them. 

1. That the Colonies would be developed at our 
expense, the Mother Coujitry enjoying no 
reciprocal advantage. 

To make this assertion is to confess that one has not 
studied the Inquiry Blue-books. I^et us repeat some 
of the figures. 

Estimated ‘ad valorem’ Equivalent of the Import Duties levied 

BY THE UNDER-MENTIONED FOREIGN COUNTRIES AND BrITISH 

Possessions on the Principal Manufacturp:s exported from 

THE United Kingdom. 


Foreign Tariffs. 

Per 

Cent. 

Colonial Tariffs. 

Per 

Cent. 

Russia 

131 

Canada 

17 

United States ... 

73 

New Zealand 

9 

France ... 

34 

Australia ... 

6 

Argentina 

28 

South Africa 

6 

Germany... 

25 

India 

3 
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Examine that list. Remember that, with immense 
territories and thin population, making the collection 
of direct taxation disproportionately expensive and 
difficult, the Colonies must depend in the main upon 
import duties for their revenue. It will then appear 
that the Mother Country could not expect better tariff 
treatment than she gets. Nor does all the burthen 
even of these low rates fall upon us. So far as the 
Colonies have not yet got competing manufactures of 
their own — for they are still largely without them, and 
it will take a very long time to establish them — the 
colonists themselves pay the tax. The tariff does not 
fall on British goods at all. But, in any case, compare 
the 17 per cent, rate in Canada with the 73 per cent, 
rate in the United States. Compare the Australian 
and South African 6 per cent, with the Russian 131 per 
cent., or the Argentine 28 per cent. We keep India to 
the 3 per cent, by force, and by force alone, and we 
give her no equivalent, but tax her tea exactly as we do 
Chinese. In India the very name of Free Trade, as 
Lord George Hamilton has admitted and every Anglo- 
Indian knows, ‘ is loathed ’ accordingly, and that condi- 
tion of things, if unaltered, will eventually prove the 
greatest danger to our dominion.* 

In short, it must appear that to give wheat, meat, 
and wool from Russia, the United States, and Argen- 
tina the same treatment that we extend to Canada, 
Australia, and South Africa in return for their much 
more favourable treatment of our manufactures is a 
singularly inverted idea of reciprocity. By the tariff 
conditions obvious upon the face of the figures, every 
development of population and cultivation in the self- 
governing Colonies must be from fivefold to tenfold 
and twentyfold more favourable to the expansion of 
British trade than any similar extension of population 
and cultivation outside the flag. Preference, even 
upon the present basis of colonial tariffs, or upon any- 
thing like that basis, could not benefit colonial produc- 
tion without benefiting to an equivalent extent the 

* It is in this sense that the Bengal boycott shows the danger- 
signal to Lancashire. 
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return trade of the Mother Country. But it is said 
that colonial manufacturing interests demand more 
protection against the Mother Country. It is true that 
this movement exists ; equally true that only prefer- 
ence can restrain it, by increasing the agricultural vote, 
which in new countries is always for relatively low 
tariffs ; absolutely true that without the restraining 
influence of preference the process of tightening the 
tariff* in all the great Colonies must become nothing 
less than fatal to British trade. 

Even if colonial rates upon our manufactures became 
rather less favourable than now, they would remain far 
more favourable than they otherwise could be. This 
at least will be admitted, by anyone who knows the 
Colonies, to be as certain as a result in mathematics. 
Yes, but preference, by its very meaning — relative 
advantage — will bring another factor into play. What- 
ever the absolute rates in the Colonies may be, we shall 
always enjoy under them a relative advantage over our 
foreign competitors. The higher they are, the gieater 
will be the extent of our advantage over all foreign 
competitors. Instance the working of the American 
preferential tariff* with Cuba. The duty against Indian 
rice is that of the general tariff* 1 dollar 20 cents per 
100 kilos, witli a preference of 40 per cent, upon that rate 
in favour of Louisiana and Texas rice-growers. Their 
advantage, therefore, over Indian competitors is 48 
cents per 100 kilos. But to make the preference more 
effective it is proposed to more than double the general 
rate. Rice from the United States will pay more 
than double what it does now, but still 40 per cent, 
less than Indian rice, so that the absolute advantage 
per 100 kilos over the British product will be raised 
from 48 cents to 1 dollar 10 cents, and America, 
though paying heavier duties than before, will get the 
whole trade. We could hardly have a more opportune 
illustration of the eft*ective working of ‘relative advantage,’ 
no matter what the absolute rate may be. 

With a fixed percentage of deduction in our favour, 
the higher the Colonies made their general tariffs the 
more decisive would be our advantage in their markets 
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against foreign goods. This would act as an automatic 
compensation for every new development of colonial 
manufacture. What is meant may be still more clearly 
explained. Even the most highly protected States have 
still a large import of foreign manufactured goods. As 
their primary industries arise their wealth increases, and 
import continues — supplying social luxuries by the more 
refined forms of foreign manufacture, and more com- 
plex economic needs by the machinery of more advanced 
production. Finished imports never perish under Pro- 
tection, they only change their character ; and if in the 
United States, the French, and the German and other 
markets we had a preference over all other outside 
competitors, our now declining trade with what the 
Inquiry Blue-books call ‘ the chief proteeted countries ’ 
would be greater than ever. It does not so much 
matter, if preference prevails, what the Colonies do 
with their general tariffs. We hope they will keep them 
low. But so long as we enjoy a substantial relative 
advantage over all foreign competitors — ‘ preference ’ 
pure and simple — our trade with the colonial markets 
must remain secure and progressive. 

XV. 

2. That preference to the Colonies would injure 
our foreign trade connections. 

How ? Has American Protection injured its foreign 
trade, which is expanding in all directions ? Is it not 
the fact that the exports of France under the Moline 
tariff have been advancing, in spite of her stationary 
population, at a more rapid rate than our own ? And 
has not Germany increased her export of manufactured 
goods by 50 per cent, in the last twenty years ? Is 
there any protected country to be named in the world 
whose forei^i trade under the tariff is receding? Is 
Japan declining under the low average tariff which is 
almost exactly what Mr. Chamberlain proposes ? If he 
proposed twice that rate our foreign competitors would 



still have the benefit of milder treatment in our market 
than they experience from each other. 

They would still have no substitute for this market, 
and they would still be bound to give us ‘ most favoured 
nation ’ treatment in return for the same. Imperial pre- 
ference would not injure our general trade connections. 
A judicious national tariff* with a low scale for all who 
gave us reciprocity and a high scale for those who 
refused it, would improve our foreign connections by 
reducing somewhat the present level of hostile duties. 


XVL. 

3. That preference would entail disproportionate 
burthens upon the working - classes of the 
Mother Country, 

This proposition, like most of the fundamental ques- 
tions of politics, resolves itself into a battle of belief. 
The rival prophets cannot argue ; they can only dis- 
believe each other. All great legislation is adopted or 
rejected in advance of the results that refute or justify. 
Proposers claim that results will be beneficial, opponents 
that they must be mischievous. The working out of 
events is commonly somewhat different from the antici- 
pations of either. In the present case we are not 
wholly witliout scientific light, and we have additional 
suggestions that would carry, on the whole, conclusive 
weight witli a jury. 

It has been shown that colonial preference cannot 
benefit the Colonies without increasing the demand for 
British goods and for the British labour embodied in 
them. To the consequent improvement of exchange and 
enlargement of output, wages as well as profits must 
respond. But it is further contended that a general and 
serious rise in prices must swallow up any benefit of that 
kind. I^et us consider. W e have already had the proof 
that a shilling tax upon all wheat imports did not raise 
the price of bread. That a two-shilling tax upon little 
more than half those imports would raise the cost of the 
quartern loaf at all is in the highest degree improbable. 

9 
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Production in the Colonies would be stimulated, and 
the amount of foreign wheat available for export to this 
countiy would have nowhere else to go, the tariff against 
it being fivefold as high in all other wheat-consuming 
markets of consequence. The food-supply could not 
be restricted, and might be sensibly increased. No com- 
petent economist will declare that under these circum- 
stances any rise of price whatever is certain. No com- 
petent economist will say that the rise could be in the 
worst case serious or more perceptible than those trivial 
fluctuations due to varying harvests and freight-rates 
which are of constant occurrence. In the end, the 
colonial producer, having a constant relative advantage, 
would drive all alien competitors well-nigh out of the 
market. But this adjustment would be gradual, and 
need have no particular effect upon prices. Reference 
to p. 122 will show that the process of substituting 
Imperial wheat for foreign wheat is actually taking 
place now without exerting any particular effect upon 
prices. In 1900 the Colonies and India supplied no 
more than a sixth of our food-supply. I^ast year they 
supplied nearly half. But the cry of dear loaves, though 
heard from political platforms, was not otherwise audible. 

We can only gain by a preference which will acceler- 
ate this process — securing colonial produce in the Mother 
Country and British manufacture in the Colonies. The 
orthodox importers, who may perhaps be called so 
without offence, have already half surrendered the posi- 
tion which it was originally thought might be defended 
by sangars of dear loaves. Lord Rosebery and Lord 
Ripon do not now expect little loaves to occur under 
preference. They warn the farmer that the cheapness 
of wheat under preference will accomplish his ruin. 
When casuistry becomes so flexible, honest minds will 
agree that, although the effect of a two-shilling duty 
upon that moiety of our food -supplies coming from 
foreign sources may be an interesting speculation, 
nobody can seriously expect that the loaf in the worst 
event, so far as the working classes are concerned, will 
be smaller by any visible fraction of an ounce. 



A much graver matter is the possibility that the 
stimulation of colonial production might further injure 
the position of agriculture in this country, and reduce still 
more the diminished numbers of our agricultural popu- 
lation. For such a result nothing could really compen- 
sate, and it must at any cost be prevented. For this 
purpose it ^\ould be better, in the present writer’s con- 
viction, to reimpose the registration duty of one shilling 
upon every quarter of wheat imported, whether from 
the Colonies or elsewhere. Above that limit colonial 
corn should be free, and the duty upon foreign bread- 
stuffs might well be made three shillings. There would 
be no objection from the Colonies. They do not care 
what absolute rates we fix. They wish to retain their 
liberty in that respect, and to leave us ours. They 
desire nothing but the relative advantage in our market 
over foreign agriculture that they are ready and eager 
to concede to us in their market over foreign manu- 
facture. They cannot give us absolute Free Trade, 
and do not expect it in return. They understand our 
wish to encourage what remains of home agriculture, 
and they will respect us for doing it. The advantage 
of restoring the registration duty on all imported 
wheat, abating all duty over and above in favour of the 
Colonies, is that it would enable fiscal reform to give 
home agriculture the definite guarantee it has a right to 
expect, would secure a permanent revenue, and, it may 
be useful to add, would cause less soreness in the United 
States than a preference solely discriminating between 
Colonial and foreign produce. The probable cheapen- 
ing, and not the dearness, of the loaf is the real problem 
raised by preference as hitherto proposed. 

XVII. 

The Duke of Devonshire, though head of the Free 
Food League, was a member of the Cabinet which 
imposed a shilling tax on all wheat imports, and 
expects the working classes to be injured not so much 
by any increase in the cost of food as by the higher 
price of manufactured articles under a 10 per cent. 

9—2 
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tariff. To this it may be directly replied : That at least 
half the value of all manufactured goods is represented 
by the remuneration of labour ; that wages in this 
country follow prices ; that the strength of the trades 
union organizations makes it quite certain that employers 
will be compelled to divide fairly with their workmen 
any larger profits which increased command of the 
home market may give them ; that the power of the 
trusts established in America upon the basis of a 
practically prohibitory 70 per cent, tariff cannot be 
repeated in any way in this country under an average 
10 per cent, tariff, checking foreign competition, but 
by no means high enough to exclude it ; and, finally, 
that the control of the I^egislature by the people in this 
country is direct and absolute to a degree unknoAvn in 
America ; and an abuse of the tariff* by capital would 
mean an end of the tariff, which, when adopted, will only 
be retained if democracy finds by actual experiment that 
it prospers better than it did before. And all the argu- 
ment of orthodox importers enormously exaggerates tiie 
nature of the change wliich Mr. Chamberlain actually 
proposes. The economic diflPerence between simple free 
imports and an average 10 per cent, tariff is less in 
degree than the difference between that scale and the 
average German rates of duty upon foreign manufac- 
tures. Mr. Chamberlain’s policy would be nearer free 
imports than to any important continental system of 
Protection, and in this respect it promises well as repre- 
senting the final application to practical economics of 
that distinctive spirit of constructive compromise in 
which all the greatest measures of English statesman- 
ship have been achieved. 


XVIII. 

There is no alternative in trade. There is none in 
policy. Under the present system the relative decay of 
our commerce must begin at no very distant date to sap 
the foundations of our power. We shall remain without 
means to negotiate for reciprocity with our foreign 
competitors, or to check the steady decline of our trade 



in the protected markets of Europe and the United 
States. We shall be helpless to prevent the repetition 
of that injury in neutral markets, like those of the Far 
East and South America. In any case the natural 
development of increased competition from the United 
States and Japan, possessing gcogi’aphical advantages 
and political facilities we cannot equal, must arrest our 
progress in those regions, as we have seen it arrested 
during the passing generation upon the European 
Continent. 

The Colonies will join one and all in the world- 
wide process of closing markets. Instead of possibly 
tighter tariffs with considerable compensation under 
preference, we shall have even higher barriers, with- 
out any compensation in the shape of preferential 
scaling-ladders. Secure of free imports in this country 
under all circumstances, the Colonies would simply be 
encouraged towards McKinlcyism by the system of 
unconditional free imports, wliich to all outside the 
island means Protection with impunity. German and 
American competition will extend its inroads into 
the home and colonial markets alike, and British 
industry, unable to threaten foreign rivalry at the 
base in any way, will continue to show less vitality 
in enterprise under the fatal sense of being upon the 
defensive at all points. Free imports can only end in 
reducing an island with a comparatively small popula- 
tion, and without a hinterland, to the same position as 
if it had never founded a colony or possessed one acre 
of Imperial territory oversea. Our population must 
become stationary like that of France, and then it must 
decline, as it depends for its present state of numbers 
and prosperity upon tlie exterior trade, which might be 
diminished indefinitely with lapse of time, and is not 
adjusted, like the population of France, to the inex- 
haustible productiveness of the soil. 

There can be no political substitute for the unifying 
influence of preference. In Germany the Zollverein 
had to precede the Kriegsverein and the restoration 
of the Reich. In the American Colonies, after the 
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W ar of Independence, the genius of Alexander 
Hamilton used the tariff* as a means of evoking order 
out of chaos, and moulding the jarring fragments 
of a broken Empire into a new nation. ‘ Whatever 
we may think of it now,’ said Daniel Webster in a 
celebrated passage. ‘ the Constitution was the child of 
pressing commercial necessity.’ Every attempt to bring 
the revolted Colonies into harmony for other purposes 
had failed, and Webster continues, in words which have 
an extraordinary aptness to the case of the Mother 
Country and her Colonies to-day : 

‘ The exigency of the case called for a new movement, for a more 
direct and powerful attempt to bring the good sense and patriotism 
of the country into action upon the crisis. A solemn assembly was 
therefore proposed — a general convention of delegates from all the 
States. And now, sir, what was the exigency? What was this 
crisis ? Look at the resolution itself. There is not an idea in it 
but trade. Commerce, commerce, is the beginning and end of it.’’ 

The passage is an almost startling tribute to the 
political efficacy of ‘sordid bonds.’ Similarly, in the 
British Empire preference must precede federation. 
Its case appears, at a superficial view, more complex 
and unpromising than that of the thirteen Colonies, 
but is in reality less so. We have, for all practical 
purposes, but six great units to coordinate. Let 
Britain, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, the South 
African Colonies, and India frame an agreement upon 
the principle of relative advantage in Imperial markets 
for all the members of the group as against foreign 
competition, and the work is done. A task of its 
nature difficult and delicate indeed, but, with the 
predisposition to agreement, manageable. The Colonies 
will assuredly not enter at first into a Kriegsverein. 
They are not represented at Westminster or in the 
Cabinet^ they have no voice in British foreign policy, 
and they will make no agreement to give definite 
military or financial support for purposes over which 
they have no control. And if, on the other hand, 
representation means taxation, as it must, the Colonies 
at present are not ready for federation upon that basis. 
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They are under no compelling sense of necessity. W e 
of the Mother Country believe in the overwhelming 
advantage of naval centralization. The Colonies believe 
that even greater importance attaches to the principle 
of preferential commerce as a means of strengthening 
the financial basis of sea-power. If we cannot come to 
an understanding with them upon the economic ques- 
tion — which in its ultimate bearing upon Imperial 
finance is the problem underlying every other — they 
cannot come any nearer to us upon the naval question. 

But if the imperfect Zollverein of a preferential system 
is once formed, it is certain that, the defensive strength of 
the Empire will be augmented by an imperfect Kriegs- 
verein. The enthusiasm of the Colonies may easily be 
aroused on behalf of Australian and Canadian navies. 
The principle is in theory vicious, and would be in 
practice wholly bad, were the question one of the faulty 
distribution of a given force. But if it means a positive 
and considerable increase of naval force beyond what 
the Empire as a whole would otherwise possess, the 
gain will be real, and ultimately very great, though still 
less, from an Imperial point of view, than if the 
Colonies were willing to put the funds required for 
the development of their navies at the disposal of 
the British Admiralty, With the new pride and 
interest which distinctively Canadian and Australian 
squadrons would awaken, the Dominion and the Com- 
monwealth would pay more money and build more 
ships than under any other conditions. A small tax 
might be levied for purely naval purposes upon all 
imports throughout the Empire. Though the distribu- 
tion of its forces would not be the best, the Empire 
would dispose of more ships, and of more money for 
ships, than under any other circumstances. The neces- 
sity for consultation between the Mother Country and 
her maritime Colonies upon questions of naval develop- 
ment and strategy would arise ; foreign policy would 
have to be discussed in that connection ; and an Imperial 
Council of Trade and Defence would inevitably emerge. 
But preferential commerce for the purpose of acceler- 
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ating the growth of the Colonies and strengthening the 
foundations of our own national finance and trade- 
supremacy is the primary essential. Preference, in a 
word, is the point from which all further evolution 
must unfold. Repeating the expressive biological term, 
it is the ‘ growing spot ’ of Imperial federation. 

XIX. 

IjC revenu cost VEtat, That maxim lias been ignored 
in one vital respect by the framers of our commercial 
policy. Modern British statesmanship seems to have 
overlooked the fact that such a problem as that 
of relative power exists, and that the most important 
changes in relative power occur most usually in peace 
through the operation of economic causes. The bearing 
of this reflection upon free imports and the future of 
national finance is profound. It is not paradoxical, but 
simply true, to say that, within the British Empire, the 
people of the British islands are the only class of man- 
kind who do not enjoy commercial equality. Home 
enterprise may be as efficiently repressed by domestic 
taxation as by tariffs abroad. The classical economists 
agreed that the former factor should be taken into account 
in considering whether absolutely open ports should be 
conceded. A merchant must allow for his taxes. Com- 
pared with his competitor abroad, he does not get the 
same benefit from nominally equal profits unless he is as 
lightly taxed. A foreign rival less severely burthened 
than is the British taxpayer may be enabled by that 
fact to undersell the latter in his own market. 

Follow out this thought. The Trafalgar Centenary 
reminds us that we are still carrying tlie immense 
financial weight of the wars that won the Empire. In 
the Napoleonic struggle, under Pitt s blindly heroic sys- 
tem of war finance, we pay not only for the defence of 
our own liberties, but for the freedom of Europe. The 
subsidies to our allies, though their own interests were 
more imminently at stake than ours, form part of the 
heavy heritage which presses upon us. While Napo- 
leon waged his wars without leaving a penny of debt, and 



Bismarck waged war at a profit, we not only received 
no indemnity, but we mortgaged our resources to put 
countries like Prussia, Austria, and Russia in a position 
of increased power. They fought for us, it is true, 
but they also fought for themselves. We ran into debt 
to a considerable extent in order to induce them to fight 
for themselves. We loaded our posterity to spare theirs. 

It is only since 1870 that we have been able to 
appreciate fully the element of celestial irony in that 
fact. The Iron Chancellor wrung the five milliards 
from France, and his ruthlessncss meant one of the 
most effective achievements in. the whole history of the 
economic competition of nations. The result of the 
contrast is as follows : that the service of the British 
National Debt is £27,000,000 a year ; of the German 
Imperial Debt, little more than one-fifth of that amount, 
or £ 5 , 200 , 000 . We pay £ 29 , 400,000 for our army, 
and Germany supports the first army in the world for 
less, her military estimates amounting to £ 28 , 900 , 000 ; 
while we find nearly £ 37 , 000,000 for the navy, Germany 
provides at present rather less than £12,000,000. But 
if she had a fleet larger than ours, her total charge for 
debt and the two services would be many millions less 
than our present total charge for these items. Let us 
keep, however, to the comparison between existing facts. 
For Imperial Debt and armaments we pay £ 93 , 300,000 ; 
Germany £ 45 , 800 , 000 , or less than half our burthen. 

In this respect alone a German trades in these islands 
upon more favourable terms than our own people. 
Tney are handicapped by the financial services they 
rendered him in Nelson’s and Napoleon’s era, while 
his tariff, in return, forces the British manufacturer to 
contribute more or less to the cost of his navy. The 
contrast can be even more forcibly expressed. For 
the cost of the struggles which made the Empire the 
British people must pay out of their profits and earnings 
£27,000,000 a year to the State. Their German and 
American competitors enter the home market, the 
Indian market, and the South African market without 
paying one farthing towards this burthen, and enter. 
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therefore, not on a free and equal, but on a privileged, 
footing. We bear, as it were, all the foundation ex- 
penses of the markets we keep open for their benefit. 
We bear all the cost of our own wars, and part of the 
cost of their wars ; for we still pay, generations afterwards, 
income-tax towards the expense of driving the French 
out of the United States as well as out of Germany. 

This is the aspect in which our fiscal system least 
resembles sanity. It works most directly to increase 
the relative power of our competitors. Le revenu cest 
VEtat. The more we facilitate their trade, the more 
their revenue is assisted, ,and as it rises, in the case of 
Germany, it goes straight into battleships. The more 
our trade is restricted by foreign tariffs, on the other 
hand, the more our revenue is injured. Since we must 
provide for a certain expenditure, by so much as we 
exempt foreign trade from indirect taxation, by so much 
do we increase the burthen of direct taxation upon 
ourselves. Free imports in this market do not mean 
equality. They act as a continuous discount upon 
national resources, and under the peculiar conditions 
of our historic indebtedness they involve a species of 
discrimination against the British citizen. Preference 
for the King s subjects throughout the Empire, in the 
home market no less than in the Colonies, is no less 
just than desirable. The system of relative advantage in 
Imperial commerce would enhance our relative power 
in international politics. The agreement of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s foreign opponents on this point is one of the facts 
which should decide us in favour of his policy. 

The Spectator, for instance, recently reeommended* its 
readers to study, as the best refutation of fiseal reform 
arguments. Dr. Pierre Aubry’s comparatively reeent 
book.f The present writer has given due attention to 
a volume worthy of some respect. Stiffly dogmatic in 
opinion, and far from showing the very widest acquaint- 

* In a review of ‘ Compatriot Club Essays.’ 

t ‘ fitude Critique de la Politique Commercial de TAiigleterre a 
rfigard des ses Colonies,’ par Pierre Aubry (Riviere, Toulouse, 1904). 
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ance with modern economics and politics, the book is 
admirably <ilear from its point of view. But that point 
of view is purely anti-imperial. Here is one of Mr. 
Chamberlain s most intelligent and temperate opponents 
in Europe, whose treatise is recommended by the princi- 
pal Free Trade organ in this country. Yet Dr. Aubry 
admits fully, without reserve, that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy would succeed in its purposes. It would main- 
tain and develop the political power of the Empire ; 
but that is not to our economic Girondin a proper 
economic aim. ‘ Mr. Chamberlain’s projects of reform 
aim at constituting the British .Empire into a complete 
self-sufficing organism, and are consequently in perfect 
harmony with the prevailing conception of political 
interests. But the great error lies in thinking that 
these reforms could have any other result than to 
preserve political interests or interests of domination.’ 
Dr. Aubry distrusts Imperialism in itself, and thinks its 
progress would lead to aggression. Owing, apparently, 
to the increased armaments we should be compelled on 
this assumption to support, we should suffer economic 
losses, ‘ but they would be compensated for by an increase 
of political power.’ The author of ‘ La Politique Com- 
merciale de I’Aiigleterre’ concedes the political argument 
of these pages — ^which have already answered his purely 
economic contentions — that preference would conduce 
to the maintenance of Empire. Upon the basis of his 
plea for the Navigation I^aws, Adam Smith himself 
would be compelled to arrive at the same conclusion 
as the French Free Trader.* 

* Since these pages were written there has appeared during the 
last few weeks another noteworthy German study of the Preference 
Policy — ‘ Chamberlain’s Handelspolitik,’ von Marie Schwab — with 
a remarkable preface by Professor Adolf Wagner. The celebrated 
veteran of German economic science writes : ‘ the fate of Holland 
which so many Britons fear will happen to them, though not so 
soon. As a means of staving off the evil day the Chamberlain plans 
deserve the support of all Britons. . . . The Chamberlain policy keeps 
power and security no less than welfare in sight, and is thoroughly 
in Adam Smith’s manner ’ (Gustav Fischer, Jena). 
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The orthodox economy has failed in action, and its 
influence upon practical statesmanship throughout the 
world has disappeared, precisely because its disciples, 
while zealous for humanity, have been deficient in the 
orgariic sense of national life. They attempted to study 
the wealth of nations, while ignoring, as Adam Smith 
never entirely did, the higher laws governing the power 
of nations. Even from the point of humanitarian — 
yes, and of purely economic — ideals this was a profound 
error. Humanity can o^ily be served through strong 
nations. AVhat we have from the Greek spirit and the 
Roman mind we derive in the main from the epochs 
of their political greatness. In later times, Spanish 
wit and eloquence shone and were extinguished with 
Spanisli supremacy. In thought, art, letters, France 
achieved in her ages of victory the best she has done. 
From the Thirty Years War to the period of Bismarck, 
the force of German intellect marched witli German 
strength in arms. The Elizabethan genius flushed 
the dawn of England’s rise to power ; it is not alto- 
gether fanciful to think that with Milton the spirit of 
the New Model touches literature ; and with the struggle 
against Napoleon came another phase of supreme 
psychological vigour. And Holland, having her (irotius, 
her Spinoza, and her Rembrandt while she held the sea, 
produced no men like them afterwards. 

‘ Humanity ’ is nothing but the individual men and 
women composing it, and the wortli of the aggregate is 
determined by the value of the units. But the soul of 
a whole people seems to strengthen or decay with that 
sense of national vitality and national achievement which 
— like the electric helix, giving energy to what was before 
the dead weight of a soft iron bar — raises to a higher 
power the faculties of its component individuals. ‘Hu- 
manity’ can do nothing for ‘humanity,’ and races do most 
for other races by the example they give and the ideals 
they pursue in the process of their own development. 

But, even from the purely economic point of view, 
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the same consideration holds good. All wealth is a 
result of mind applied to matter. The matter is always 
there. The factor of human capacity is exceedingly 
variable. The quickened sense of relative power in a 
nation acts, and can only act, through its individuals. It 
means more initiative, more enterprise, more inventive- 
ness, more energy. It constitutes one of the strongest 
economic forces by which the wealth of nations can be 
promoted. A sound economic policy will always be 
directed towards the increase of relative power. 

Isolated free imports lend no assistance to that aim, 
but, on the contrary, defeat \ it. That they promote 
the expansion of manufacture and population in foreign 
countries, and advance all the interests of those coun- 
tries, no one disputes. That the tariffs of the same 
countries restrict our ‘ own manufacture, and are 
injurious to all our interests, no one disputes. That 
free imports and foreign tariffs must therefore work 
togetlier towards the decrease of our relative power and 
against tlie maintenance of Empire is a proposition of 
which the truth must appear self-evident. Habit may 
continue to dispute it, reason cannot. It is, indeed, if 
we look into the matter, the single point upon which 
the two schools of controversialists are already, without 
knowing it, in agreement. For Mr. Cobden s disciples 
and Mr. Chamberlain s supporters are wholly at one in 
believing free imports to be a blessing to foreign 
nations- -and they are again at one in holding that 
foreign tariffs are prejudicial to ourselves. Rut even 
if our foreign commerce could be carried on under 
improved conditions, no conceivable extent of success in 
that sphere could now solve our Imperial problem. 

It is not enough to stop the process by which we 
have helped our competitors to gain upon us. The 
Empire needs to make up leeway. Trade in which we 
divide the benefits equally with Germany, Russia, or 
the United States is only half the political value — trans- 
actions being considered as economically equal — of the 
trade which strengthens the wealth and population of the 
Empire on both sides of the sea, and works absolutely 
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for the increase of relative power. Citizens of different 
States associated in commerce may conflict in politics. 
The benefits they have respectively received in trade 
may be applied in war to the purpose of destroying 
each other. This is not the statement of a perverted 
principle. It is simply the brief and comprehensive 
description of the frightful realities underlying inter- 
national life. If England at some future period were 
to perish at sea in that ‘ Trafalgar reversed ’ to which a 
vigorous portion of the Kaiser’s subjects aspires with 
methodical enthusiasm, the accumulated effect of all 
the benefits that Germany had ever received in trade 
with us would directly contribute to our overthrow. 

But citizens of the same Empire, even if they compete 
in commerce, cooperate in politics. Every transaction 
between them means a double contribution to the 
cornmon safety. As taxpayers they mutually lighten 
their burthens as they mutually increase their resources. 
The State to which they belong gets both the benefits 
incident to every transaction between them. The 
British Empire has the opportunity to apply this 
principle with unprecedented effect. Alone among all 
States now or formerly existing, it includes nations and 
possessions upon many sides of the sea. It is capable 
of creating a predominant ocean traffic within itself 
The Mother Country and her great Colonies are one 
people. The vigour nourished in the new communities 
under the flag can never under modern conditions be 
used against us. Our Colonies are no longer ‘ fruits 
which cling till they ripen,’ but banyan-shoots spreading 
with repeated root from the parent-trunk to strengthen 
the system they extend. 

British fiscal reformers are the victims of no phrase, 
the slaves of no dogma. They preach no universal 
panacea. Their ideals are not projected into the vague. 
They know no identical solution for the economic 
problems of all countries and all ages. They are 
convinced that humanity at large is best served in the 
long-run by those who best serve their own country. 
Ihey are content to advocate a policy no less distinct in 
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its limits than splendid in its scope, which seeks to secure 
the existence and progress of Greater Britain under the 
conditions of the time in which we live. Fiscal re- 
formers in this country are as free as at any time to 
condemn the extravagances and absurdities of American 
Protection and German agrarianism. Seeking to promote 
the definite interests of the Empire under definite 
conditions, they would oppose the abuse of the Pro- 
tectionist idea as they resist now the perverted applica- 
tion of the Free Trade theory. They are prepared to 
stand against the falsehood of extremes upon the right 
hand and the left hand. To say that the tariff principle 
cannot be introduced without being carried ultimately 
to excess, is like Mr. Lowes argument that the ten- 
pound franchise could not become a seven-pound franchise 
witliout precipitating the nation into anarchy. 

British fiscal reformers believe, on the contrary, that 
they are about to establish a new economic model, 
equally free from the abuses of continental agrarianism 
and American trusts, which will form yet another 
example of the practical genius of the English people 
for constructive compromise, and will result in moder- 
ating extreme Protection throughout the world. The 
foundation principle of that policy will be preference — 
preference in every market under the flag, at home, in 
the Colonies, and in the dependencies alike, for those 
members of the Imperial State who bear its burthens, 
increase its resources, strengthen its defence, and whose 
morale and organization, whose sufficiency in numbers 
and efficiency in spirit, can alone perpetuate its existence. 
The increase of Imperial trade means the simultaneous 
increase on both sides of the sea of all our political 
resources for peace and war ; relative advantage for all 
the members of the State in commerce under the flag 
is the economic condition vital to the interests of rela- 
tive power ; and nothing can secure the maintenance of 
the British Empire through the generations lying imme- 
diately before us but the progress under preference of 
those new nations of our race whose strength, wealth, 
numbers, in some ultimate crisis, may double our own. 



FREE TRADE AND THE EMPIRE* 

By J. Sr. LOE STRACHEY 
. I. 

# 

The subject of the following chapter can be summed 
up in a sentence. Free Trade is the only secure founda- 
tion for the British Empire. My object is to show not 
only that Free Trade is a better foundation for Empire 
than Protection, but that no lasting Empire can be 
built upon a policy of commercial exclusiveness — that 
is, I meet Mr. Chamberlain’s declaration ‘ No Preference 
no Empire ' with the contra declaration ‘ No Free Trade 
no Empire.’ 

The maxim • No Free Trade no Empire ’ is no mere 
assertion of a personal opinion, but a statement which 
can be made good by an appeal to the teachings of 
history. It is a fact, not a theory. While we possessed 
a system of preference the Empire flourished neither 
commercially nor politically. Trade was not helped, but 
hindered, and at the same time the political relations 
between the Colonies and the United Kingdom were 
far from satisfactory. When, however, we abandoned 
the attempt to establish special trade privileges within 
the Empire, and instead allowed trade to follow its own 

* Though portions have been rewritten and some omissions 
made, the bulli of this article appeared in the Mmthly Review in 
1904. I have also made use of a letter on Colonial Preference 
contributed to the Spectator in February, 1904, and have resumed 
portions of an article by me in the Spectator of January 28. 
1899.— J. St. L. S. 
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interests, tlie Colonies beeame a source of pride and 
strength to*tlie Mother Country. 

But this is no isolated example. History shows that 
the States of former days which tried to maintain over- 
sea Empires based on exclusive trading perished, largely 
owing to such exclusiveness. They withered away 
because they insisted on acting on the belief that an 
Empire cannot be kept together on sentiment and on the 
ties of race, language, and common institutions, but must 
have the material bond of preferential trading. 

The evil effects of a preferential system, as exhibited 
in the case of the British Empire, are patent to all who 
will examine the facts. That system led not only to 
bad trading, but to political relations which were full of 
friction and of danger. As a nation we are apt to 
forget our failures, whether in battle, in diplomacy, or 
in business. Hence it happened that very few people 
were aware till the fiscal controversy overtook us that 
only sixty years ago we had a complete system of 
Colonial Preference. We greatly favoured colonial 
products ill our markets, while they gave us a position 
of privilege in theirs. The results were as deplorable 
from the commercial as from the political standpoint. 
So completely forgotten, however, was this fact that 
when the new Preferential policy was first launched 
it was held to be a completely new and original Imperial 
device. We can hardly wonder, however, that the 
nation chose to forget its original Imperial fiscal policy. 
An incident so eminently unsatisfactory, and so full 
of friction and confusion, was naturally ignored. In 
endeavouring to trace the evil effects of the preferential 
system which once ruled the trade relations of the 
Empire, I shall not go so far back as the period when 
that system was in full force, and when we enjoyed 
‘ the monopoly of colonial buying and selling,’ and 
maintained the principle of ‘the prohibition and dis- 
couragement of colonial manufactures.’ Mr. Chamber- 
lain no doubt hinted to the Colonies that it would be 
a friendly act if thev would be content with such manu- 

10 
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factures as they have already created, and would leave 
what remains to the Mother Country in exchange for 
a preference from her. Still, I do not suppose that any- 
one now seriously desires to go back to the old plan — 
the plan under which the Colonies were veritable ‘ tied 
nouses ’ in all particulars. Our Tariff Reformers only 
wish to make them ‘ tied houses ’ in certain trades. I 
shall, therefore, not examine the Navigation Acts and 
other Acts in restraint of colonial trade at the time of 
their full severity. I shall deal rather with the later 
period, and when the Navigation Laws had been greatly 
relaxed, and something closely resembling Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s system of Preference was established throughout 
the Empire. During that period — i.e., from the close of 
the French war up till 1845 — the absolute prohibition of 
many articles from entry into the Colonies had been 
abandoned and ad valorem duties were imposed instead, 
but at the same time Colonial Preference in the English 
market remained intact. I^et us look at the actual 
working of this system of Colonial Preference. 

II. 

I will take first the timber trade. Till the beginning 
of the nineteenth century we drew all our supplies of 
timber from the North of Europe. After our quarrel 
with the Northern Powers, and our seizure of the Danish 
fleet in 1807, our policy was altered. Mr. Vansittart, 
the then Chancellor of the Exchequer, devised a plan 
similar in intention to that of the Preferentialists of to- 
day. He argued that as there was plenty of timber to be 
found in the British Empire it would be wise to use the 
Tariff to render the Empire self-supporting in the 
matter of timber and free from the danger of relying 
upon foreign sources of supply. Accordingly, he almost 
entirely repealed the duties on timber coming from our 
American possessions, and placed an enormous duty on 
North European timbers. The immediate result of the 
policy was that we were flooded for years with inferior 
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timber from Canada, the good, cheap timber from the 
North of Europe was shut out, and we were compelled 
to use for building purposes wood pazlicularly subject 
to dry-rot. But there was still a demand for Baltic 
timber, and tJius tJiere followed one of those absurdities 
which always track the course of Preference. It actually 
paid to sliip wood from Northern Europe to Canada in 
order that it might come in here as colonial timber. In 
consequence of this artificial stimulus, large vested 
interests grew up in Canada in connection with the 
trade. When, then, preference was withdrawn, first 
partially and then entirely, as itxbecame absolutely neces- 
sary in the interests of British trade, these interests not 
unnaturally held tliemselves to be deeply aggrieved. They 
were, they declared, certain to be ruined. The sufferers 
threatened secession and an agitation in favour of 
annexation to the United States. But, though the 
timber merchants suffered, the small fiirmers rejoiced, 
for they had resented the preference. Agiiculture had 
been neglected in the Colony for the benefit of a few 
great capitalists. Canadian millers also suffered when 
we ceased to give a preference to Canadian flour. The 
discriminating duty on colonial flour had allowed 
Americans to import their wheat into Canada, where 
it was ground up, and then exported to England as 
Canadian flour. 

The results of preferential treatment in the case of 
sugar were even more preposterous than those in that 
of timber. The duties on sugar in 1836 were 86s. a 
hundredweight on colonial and 68s. on foreign sugar. 
They were regulated anew in 1842, owing to the depres- 
sion produced in the West India Islands by the aboli- 
tion of slavery, and stood then at 14s. for colonial brown 
sugar, 63s. for foreign sugar produced by slave-labour, 
and 23s. 4d. when produced by non-slave labour. This 
distinction was really an absurdity, for we allowed 
other slave-made commodities to enter without any 
differential duty. In consequence, the average loss to 
the British public was enormous, and the Revenue lost 

10—2 
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also. The talk, too, about slave-grown sugar was 
absurd, for we did not hesitate to trade largely in it 
with the Continent. On the other hand, we had pre- 
vented the legitimate development of our West India 
Colonies by forbidding them to set up sugar refineries 
to compete with our own refining trade. Thus we 
managed, by our double system of preference, to confer 
a double injury on the nation and on the West Indies, 
in the liope of benefiting two selected industries. 

But, bad as were the results of attempting to make 
the Empire self-sufficing in the matter of timber and 
sugar by preferring colonial products, they pale before 
those achieved in the case of coffee. The argument for 
preference looked at first siglit as good, and proved in 
the long-run even more fallacious. We consume a great 
deal of coffee. Coffee can be grown in the Empire, and 
coffee is a very profitable crop. Therefore, let us en- 
courage coffee-growing in the Empire by giving it a 
preference in our markets. In this way we can secure 
tlie profits of a very lucrative trade for ourselves. So 
ran the very plausible argument in favour of preference. 
I^et us look at the facts. Before 1842 the duty on 
foreign coffee was as much as Is. 8d. per pound. On 
coffee imported from any British possessions within the 
East India Company’s charter the duty was only 9d. 
The result of this was that the coffee-producing 
foreigner shipped his coffee to the Cape (which was 
within the charter), and it came in here at a 9d. duty. 
The importation of coffee from the Cape rose, there- 
fore, from 189 pounds in 1830 to 6,149,189 pounds in 
1842. At that date the duty on foreign coffee was 
placed at 6d. per pound, and on colonial at 4d. per 
pound, and ultimately the difference disappeared alto- 
gether. We had done very little good to the colonial 
grower, though we had placed a heavy tax on our own 
consumers without raising any large amount of revenue. 
The only persons who really benefited were the fraudu- 
lent importers of foreign coffee. 

The astonishing position produced by Colonial Pre- 
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ference in the case of coifee is so well summed up in 
the evidence given before the Select Committee in 1840 
that I cannot resist quoting a portion of it. The witness 
under examination was Mr. McGregor, one of the joint- 
secretaries of the Board of Trade. The chairman was 
Mr. Hume. 

‘887. Chairman, Will you state what has been the effect of 
the high differential duty on coffee ? — The effect of the high 
differential duty on coffee has been the legal eveision of the law, 
in principle, as to the way of bringing coffee to this country. 

‘ 888. Is there any coffee produced at the Cape of Good Hope ? 
— No, I believe not ; 57 out of ev^ry 100 pounds which were 
imported to England by way of the f’ape of Good Hope was 
carried in the first instance to that colony from Brazil ; 8 from 
Cuba ; 12, I think, were sent from England of foreign coffee to 
the Cape, to be leimported to England ; 0, I think, from Java ; 
and 6 or 8 sent from Holland to the Cape of Good Hope, and the 
remainder from other countries. 

‘ 889. Mr, Thornehf. From your evidence it appears that 
cargoes of coffee have been sent from the United Kingdom and 
from ports on the Continent of Europe, to be landed on the 
Cape of Good Hope, and to be brought back to the United 
Kingdom for the purpose of supplying the necessary consumption 
here? — Yes; from the 26th of April, 1858, to the 24th of March, 
1840, it appears by the returns that eighty-one cargoes, importing 
more than 21,000,000 pounds of foreign coffee, had arrived in the 
United Kingdom from the Cape of Good Hope, the duty being on 
that mode of carrying coffee 9d. a pound ; that is, 6d. less than 
if imported direct from foreign countries ; the duty, if imported 
from the country of the growth of the principal part of the coffee, 
would amount to ,750,000 ; the duty saved by the indirect 
importation would be .U750,000, supposing all to be entered for 
consumption. 

‘ 890. Chairman, Then, is it to be understood that merchants, 
in order to evade the discriminating duty, have been to the 
expense of sending coffee from those different ports, and even 
from England, in order to obtain admission at the reduced rate ? 
— Yes, and also upon other articles which pay differential duties, 
such as spices and nutmegs. 

‘891. In fact, does the Cape of Good Hope reduce the duty 
upon all those prohibitive articles ? — Yes, from its being retainea 
as within the limits of the East India Company’s charter. 

‘ 892. Mr, Thornely. Has it not been absolutely necessary, for 
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the supply of the consumption of coffee to this country, that we 
should resort to this mode of indirect importation ? — There is no 
doubt of the fact of it being imported to England in that way to 
supply consumption ; the consumption is evidence of the fact. 

‘ 893. Chairman, Do not those greatly increased expenses keep 
up the price of coffee in this country ? — They have two effects. 
The expense of sending coffee to the Cape of Good Hope is about 
Id., and consequently it arrives in this country at about 5d. less 
duty than if it came direct from the countries of its growth ; but 
if the duties were reduced to an e{|uitable fiscal principle, the 
article would be cheaper and the consumption of coffee in this 
country would no doubt increase enormously.’ 

Another striking exa/inple of the absurdity of pre- 
ference is to be found in the preferential treatment 
accorded to Cape wines. Here is a lesson which I hope 
will be borne in mind by those who are inclined to lend 
a favourable hearing to any scheme for giving Australian 
wines a preference over foreign wines. During and 
after the Napoleonic war we thought it better to make 
the Empire ‘ self-sustaining ’ in wine as in other things. 
By an Act passed in 1818 Cape wine was admitted here 
at one-third the duty on Spanish and l^ortuguese wines. 
The result was, of course, a great stimulus to the Cape 
wine trade ; and even in 1846, wlien the duty on Cape 
wines was only half that on foreign wines, the importa- 
tion of Cape wines almost equalled that of wines from 
France. But the trade was a purely artificial one. 
When differential duties were abolished and the im- 
portation of Cape wine fell to its natural level, the trade 
almost disappeared. This was in fact the most ridiculous 
preference of all. It chiefly benefited the fraudulent 
wine merchant in Britain, for it supplied him with cheap 
and inferior grape-juice wherewith to adulterate good 
foreign wine. It did not really benefit the Cape wine- 
grower. It did not encourage him to improve his 
methods of manufacture. It only gave him a safe 
market for a bad product. 

Before leaving tliis part of the subject, it may be 
worth while to give the actual figures of the Colonial 
Preference as they stood in the year 1840. Here is the 
list quoted verbatim from the Blue Book of 1841 : 
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* Being a differential protection of 450 per cent., taking the 
various rates of duty on colonial and on foreign deals, staves, 
spars, masts, battens, hoops, and all kinds of timber, there is much 
about the same differential duties to protect the colonial. 
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III. 

N^o doubt the colonists throughout the Empire were 
at first annoyed by the abolition of Preference, but soon 
they began to suit themselves to the new and healthier 
conditions, and it is not too much to say that they 
owe their commercial prosperity to the abolition of 
Preference. The effects are so well summed up by 
Professor Davidson in his admirable little book, ‘ Com- 
mercial Federation and Trade Policy,’ tliat 1 cannot do 
better than quote his words : 

‘ The repeal was probably ^hat the Colonies needed most. It 
threw them on their own resources, and made them realize the 
duties as well as the privileges of responsible government. The 
ruin that was imminent did not come, because they set to work to 
avert it; and the threat of ruin was ultimately the industrial 
salvation of the Colonies. When they (the colonists) found that 
their appeals and protests were disregarded, and that the English 
market was no longer to be their preserve, they began to set their 
house in order and to accommodate their business methods to the 
new conditions. The possession of Preference had encouraged 
unbusinesslike ways and a spirit of dependence on (Tovernment. 
Henceforth they talked less politics and devoted themselves to 
trade.’ 

All this is still true. The readoption of Preference 
would bring back unbusinesslike ways, and recall a spirit 
of dependence on Governments. Indeed, as Professor 
Davidson says, ‘ the whole history of the preferential 
duties is one long warning against an attempt to give 
an artificial direction to industry.’ 

But bad as were the commercial results of I^reference, 
the political results were even worse. The colonists, 
instead of trying to develop their industries by impi’oving 
them, were always trying to get better preferential 
treatment, and when they could not get it, naturally 
grumbled, and thought they were not sufficiently con- 
sidered. Also, strange as it may seem, though they 
apparently benefited by having Britain as a kind of tied 
house, the Colonies were not nearly so loyal under 
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Preference as they are to-day. The best men did not, 
as now, look forward to an Imperial union in which the 
British communities oversea would some day claim an 
equal share with the Mother Country, but to complete 
independence like that of the United States. 

IV. 

Still greater political harm was done in the Mother 
Country by the system of Colonial Preference. All 
true Imperialists must have deplored the harsli and pessi- 
mistic things said about the Empire by our public men 
in the past — by Conservatives as much as by Radicals. 
During the period of Colonial Preference there was no 
public sympathy with the Colonies, and though the 
bulk of the people may have been, and I believe were, 
determined to maintain the Empire, almost all the 
audible voices were raised against its continuance. The 
Colonies, that is, were profoundly unpopular. Sir Spencer 
Walpole, in the last two volumes of his admirably fair 
and lucid work, has brought together a number of ex- 
pressions of opinion hostile to the Empire, which I will 
quote to show how deep was the feeling. For example, 
Lord Beaconsfield, writing in 1852, told I^ord Malmes- 
bury : ‘ These wretched Colonies will all be independent 
in a few years, and are a millstone round our necks.’ 
The Duke of Newcastle declared that he should see a 
dissolution of the bond between the Mother Country 
and Canada with the greatest pleasure. Sir Henry 
Taylor wrote : ‘ As to the American Provinces, I have 
long held and have often expressed the opinion that 
they are a sort of damnosa her edit os' Even Lord Salis- 
bury, when Lord Robert Cecil, said in the House of 
Commons that ‘ it might be fairly questioned whether 
it had been wise originally to colonize the Cape and 
New Zealand, and whether, looking back on all the 
results, we have been repaid for the great cost and 
anxiety which they had entailed.’ Sir George Come wall 
Lewis was even more pessimistic : 
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* If a country possesses a dependency from which it derives no 
public revenue, no military or naval strength, no commercial 
advantages or facilities for emigration, which it would not equally 
cnjov though the dependency were independent ; and if, moreover, 
the dependency suffers the evils which (as we shall show hereafter) 
are the almost inevitable consequences of its political conditions, 
such a possession cannot justly be called glorious.’ 

This view lingered on even into the sixties, and in 
1867, when it was proposed to guarantee the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, Mr. Cave, the member for Barnstaple, 
remarked that ‘ instead of giving £3,000,000 sterling 
with a view to separating , Canada and the United States, 
we ought to give £10,000,000 to unite them.’ As Sir 
Spencer Walpole comments, such a remark would now 
be regarded as treachery. When said it did not elicit a 
single protest. Such was the feeling in regard to the 
Colonies that possessed statesmen who had been reared 
in the period of Preference. To them the Colonies were 
an incubus. 

Contrast this feeling with that which prevails to-day. 
Not only would no statesman who wished to remain in 
public life dare to express such sentiments, but tlic great 
majority, whether Tory or Radical, would never dream 
of entertaining them. They have been banished from 
the mind of the nation by the epoch of Free Trade. 
That, and not Protection, has proved the soil in which 
the Imperial sentiment can best gi’ow. 

A very little reflection will show whence arose this 
unfavourable feeling towards tlie Colonies, which, re- 
member, was specially strong in the commercial class, 
and was reflected from it into the minds of our states- 
men. I believe it came from the system of Preference 
w^hich oppressed our trading and commercial classes at 
every turn. The merchant who was forced by it to buy 
bad, dear, and unsuitable colonial timber or sugar, coffee 
or wine, naturally resented the necessity, and vented his 
resentment on the Colonies. They were a stumbling- 
block in his path, and people never love stumbling-blocks. 
The Colonies were unpopular, and with those persons 
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who declared that they would soon be independent, the 
wish was father to the thought. They longed to get 
rid of the burden of preferential trade, and believed that 
it would only disappear with independence. Hence the 
men who belonged to, or who were brought up in, the 
preferential period tended to become Little Englanders. 
As soon, however, as Colonial Preference was abolished, 
and instead of relying on the dangerous bonds of so-called 
commercial interests, we relied on the nobler nexus of a 
common race, a common language, common institutions, 
and a common loyalty to the Empire, our relations with 
the Colonies at once began to improve. The statesman 
who grew up under these conditions, and wlio did not 
find the supposed interests of the Colonies impeding 
commerce at every turn, became Imperialist in the true 
sense. 

Perhaps the most striking example is that offered by 
I^ord Beaconsfield himself. With his usual quickness 
and agility of mind, he was able to throw off the effects 
of the epocli in wliich he grew up. While England and 
he were Protectionists, he believed, as I have shown, 
that the Colonies were nothing but a burden. After 
the nation had adopted Free Trade and he had acquiesced 
in the change, he became an Imperialist who did not 
wish that the ‘ wretched Colonies ’ should become 
independent. 

\. 

I cannot, I regret to say, find space to deal except 
very slightly with my contention that the colonial 
Empires of the past, such as Spain, Holland, and 
Portugal, withered away because they persisted in 
treating their Colonies as tied houses, and could not 
realize that the only true foundation of Empire is 
liberty, commercial and political. I must be content 
to record the opinion that the attempt to establish a 
system of commercial exclusiveness within those Empires 
greatly helped to produce the decay from which they 
suffered. Other causes, no doubt, contributed, but this 
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was among the most effective in the work of destruction. 
Another very important point in regard to the influence 
of the policy of Free Trade on Empire deserves to be 
noticed. That is the attitude of the rest of the world 
towards the British Empire. No doubt continental 
statesmen are jealous of our success, but the British 
Empire as a whole does not anywhere excite that sense 
of widespread jealousy and hatred which is so dangerous 
to the State which inspires it. Recall for a moment 
the intense feeling of hatred which existed in regard 
to Holland and to Spain during the time of their 
greatest wealth and prosperity as Imperial Powers. This 
hatred was due to the policy of exclusion and of privilege 
enforced by either Power. Every individual trader not 
a Spaniard or a Dutchman was bound to be the enemy 
of Spain or Holland, for every trade-door was closed 
against him. It was indeed a double hatred. The 
colonists, whose very blood was sucked by the Imperial 
Power, felt almost as aggrieved as the excluded foreigner. 
Their colonies were the tied houses of tliose Empires. 
How different is the case with the British Empire ! The 
foreigner may hate us in the abstract, but when it comes 
to business he cannot feel very angry with a nation 
which not only allows him to come freely and sell what 
he has got to sell here, but does not claim extra 
privileges over him in any of the colonial markets that 
are controlled directly by the Imperial Government. 
Thus our Free Trade policy has given us a world-wide 
Empire that excites the minimum of popular hatred and 
jealousy. Each Power might like to get our Indian or 
our African possessions for itself, but if that is not 
possible it would prefer the status quo. No other Power 
would be so good to trade with as England. It was 
very different in the case of Spain and Holland. Any 
change seemed then a change for the better. 

The policy of unrestricted Free Trade has helped 
us even more inside our Colonies and dependencies. 
Turgot’s saying that colonies always dropped off the 
parent tree like fruit when it was ripe was true under 
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a system of extorting special privileges for the Mother 
Country. By allowing the Colonies to manage their 
own fiscal affairs without restriction, and by giving 
them just as good treatment in the home market when 
they tax our products as when they do not, we have 
given the colonists a confidence in the Mother Country 
that no other scheme of action would have been able to 
give. Every colonist instinctively fears being exploited 
by the Mother Country. How is it possible for 
Australia to say we are making use of her when she 
taxes our goods and we do not tax liers ? The Free 
Trade poliey of a free market — ix,, the policy of allow- 
ing all men to come here and sell freely whatever they 
have to sell without question asked or hindrance given 
— has alone, I believe, enabled the Empire to develop 
without any sense of injury or injustice growing up 
among the Colonies. Think for a moment what would 
almost certainly have been the result if we had tried to 
develop our Empire on Protectionist lines — had tried, 
that is, to make every colony and dependency give us a 
‘ privileged position.’ In that case every fresh acquisi- 
tion of territory would have been met with a cry of 
alarm from tlie rest of the world. ‘ Here,’ the nations 
would have said, ‘ is another piece of territory passing 
into the sphere of British exclusiveness. How long is 
tliis to be borne ?’ 

Next, is it possible that a protective policy applied 
to the Colonies, even though intended to do them no 
harm, would not have ended in constant squabbles and 
disputes ? Some Colonies would have wanted more 
Protection and some less, and none would have been 
really satisfied. Lastly, our own trade, debilitated by 
close markets, would never have taken the place it now 
has. As it is, our vast, free, and expanding trade helps 
to maintain the Empire, for all people like to be con- 
nected with a flourishing firm. Can it be contended 
that this feeling would be as strong with a narrower 
and more jealously conducted business ? Depend upon 
it, the British Empire as we know it could not have 
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been built up and could not now be kept together 
under any system but a system of Free Trade. 

VI. 

I shall be told, no doubt, that the old Free Traders 
certainly never tliought that Empire and Free Trade 
had any connection. Instead, it will be argued, they 
admitted that they were antagonistic. I grant the 
truth of this assertion in respect of many of them. 
The old Free Traders were not as a rule aware that 
Free Trade would prove the best possible foundation- 
stone for the Empire. They builded, that is, better 
than they knew. And herein we see an example 
of the good results that may incidentally arise from 
laying hold of and following out a really sound 
principle. Probably JMr. Cobden would have rejoiced 
in an Empire such as we have to-day, but, if not, and 
if it could be proved that he would have been annoyed 
at its persistence, it troubles me very little. Free Trade 
is far too great and vital a matter to be pinned to any 
one man’s coat-tails. We should always refuse to 
allow the policy of Free Trade to be tested by what 
Mr. Cobden or Mr. Bright would have thought of its 
most recent developments. They did not discover tlie 
doctrine of Free Trade, and it is not subject to any 
limitations that may be found in their writings. Hence 
I feel perfectly entitled to proclaim myself both an 
Imperialist and a Free Trader, or, indeed, an Imperialist 
because I am a Free Trader. 

VII. 

There is not only no antagonism, but an essential 
connection, between a sound and reasonable Imperial 
policy and the policy of Free Trade. The one thing 
that can and would ruin the Empire would be the 
abandonment of Free Trade in any shape or form. 
Once give up the principle that, subject only to the 
needs of the revenue, all men may resort to our markets 
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and sell what they have to sell, and substitute the 
principle of* restriction and exclusion, of trade jealousy 
and special privilege, and the ruin of the Empire will 
have begun. The policy of the open market is a policy 
from which we cannot afford to budge a single hair’s- 
breadth. I hold, then, that it is the duty of every true 
Imperialist to combat with all his heart and all his 
strength the proposal to revolutionize our policy of Free 
Trade and to adopt the policy of Preference and Pro- 
tection. He must insist on falsifying the prophecy of 
Robert Lowe, who in 1867 said : ‘ In the time of the 
American Revolution the Colonies separated from 
England because she insisted on taxing them. What 
I apprehend as likely to happen now is that England 
will separate from her Colonies because they insist on 
taxing her.’ God forbid! We will neither tax our 
Colonies for our benefit nor tax ourselves in the vain 
hope of benefiting them thereby. What we will do is 
to insist that the tie which unites us in one mighty 
State shall be the tie of freedom — freedom political 
and commercial. That is the motto which we must 
blazon on the banner of Empire. In that sign we shall 
conquer. 



EDUCATION AND IMPERIAL POLICY 

By the right HON. R. B. HALDANE, K.C., M.P. 

In a book recently published in Germany, where it has 
gone through many editions, but which has not attracted 
in England the attention which it deserves, the author, 
Dr. Ijudwig Gurlitt,* discusses with gi-eat frankness 
the contrast between the educational systems of the 
two countries. He gives the preference in the main to 
that of England. He is aware of its defects, of its want 
of science and of system ; but he lays stress on a great 
merit which he considers that our system possesses : it 
produces character, and a love for the school as a sort 
of second home of the spirit. He describes the arrange- 
ments in the English public schools, under which the 
boys are encouraged to rule themselves, and the masters 
to become their friends and advisers rather than their 
governors. This, he says, produces the true foundation 
of a love of fatherland, and contributes to make the boy 
who leaves England remain an Englishman. Character 
and public spirit are developed, according to this writer, 
in a fashion which has no parallel in Germany, where 
the method is pure intellectualism, and the aim standards 
of mere knowledge. Some of us may think that 
Dr. Gurlitt is too much in love with certain good 
features of our English educational methods to appre- 
ciate their obvious shortcomings. The power of getting 
on with men and of ruling them is no doubt of a very 
high value ; but it is not so obvious that we do not in 

* ‘Der Deutsche und .sein Vaterland. Politisch padagogische 
Betrachtungen eines Modemen.’ Berlin, 1903, 8 auflage. 
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this country pay too great a price for it. If Germany 
lays too much stress on system in the acquisition of 
learning, we seem here to lay too little stress on it. 
Probably the truth lies where the present Emperor of 
Germany, in a remark attributed to him at p. 144 of 
this very interesting essay, places it : ‘ The right kind of 
education lies midway between the German and the 
English.’ It may be true, as one of the authors quoted 
by Dr. Gurlitt says, that ‘ while the Englishman always 
and everywhere grasps what is actual, and from this 
point, and as far as this basis extends, builds further, the 
more reflective German gets away into the distance, and 
so loses his hold upon what is present.’ But in method, 
and in the knowledge of science and of its applica- 
tion to industry, we Englishmen have to-day good cause 
to regret that we have not cultivated something of the 
German passion for thoroughness in the art of imparting 
knowledge in our schools. No wise man wants to 
Germanize English educational institutions ; but there 
is much that can be done for them, far short of German- 
izing them, by the introduction of certain features which 
are best studied in the German schools and colleges. 
The close of the nineteenth century has brought us in 
England some cause for reflection. Our Empire has 
continued to grow, and our trade has continued to ex- 
pand ; but everywhere, abroad and at home, we are 
faced by a competition of which our forefathers knew 
nothing. Differing from a good many people whose 
opinions I hold in respect, I see in this fact a balance of 
good over evil. Nothing so stimulates to energy and 
the adoption of better methods as competition. Com- 
petition there must be, and it is better, not only for the 
world, but, as it seems to me, for individual nations, 
that they should constantly have the stimulus of keen 
competition. For the struggle they have constantly to 
be training themselves. If they are to hold their own 
they must be ever laying aside antiquated methods and 
devising new ones. Now, the foundation of success in 
this endeavour is education — education in the widest 
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sense and in all its branches, but founded on the cul- 
tured mind which only general study ean give. All 
over the Empire this truth is penetrating its rulers, just 
as it has done in Germany, and is rapidly doing in the 
United States. Canada possesses at least one Univer- 
sity which, in certain of its faculties, puts most of ours 
to shame. Australia and New Zealand have long since 
turned their attention to the development of University 
teaching in their great cities. India and South Africa 
are at this moment agitating for improved institutions 
of a University type. Not long ago there was held in 
London a remarkable conference of representatives of 
the Universities of the Empire. In the speeches there 
were many expressions of a desire for something like 
federation of the teaching power of the highest schools 
of the various dominions of the Crown. 

The idea may w^ell bear fruit. In mining and 
metallurgy and in engineering there are branches of 
applied science which may best be studied in the neigh- 
bourhood where the science is applied. The industrial 
development of Canada, for instance, has enabled the 
McGill University at Montreal to specialize in certain 
branches of this kind of teaching, with advantages that 
are almost unique, and already young men are going 
over from the Mother Country to get the benefit of 
these advantages. On the other hand, the attempt is 
in progress to create in London, the heart of the Empire 
in the organization of its industry as well as of its 
Government, a new school where the highest training 
may be given in the science and art of obtaining the 
precious metals from the mines where they lie hid — not 
too soon, those may think who have read Mr. Birch- 
enough’s recent report on the industries of the Trans- 
vaal, and his description of the tendency of the 
Americans and Germans, whose superior training has 
led to their employment in the gold-mines, to pur- 
chase their machinery in the countries from which 
they came. That we, the foremost nation in the world 
in the production of gold and silver, should hitherto 
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have had no central school on the level, in point of 
equipment,* of those abroad is indeed matter for serious 
reflection. Everywhere we are deficient, not in certain 
kinds of technological training — for to our workmen we 
offer in a multitude of splendid evening schools oppor- 
tunities that are nowhere surpassed — but in the highest 
kinds. And this is in some measure due to the ex- 
cessive dislike of theory in this country. The more one 
examines the facts, the more clearly is the conviction 
borne in on one that the condition on which alone a 
nation can give the highest technological training to its 
captains of industry is that it should first have provided 
for them general culture. This need not be the study 
of Latin and Greek, but it ought to be a liberal educa- 
tion, such as tends to broaden the mind and develop the 
capacity, both for acquiring special knowledge and for 
giving it its right place. With all their faults, it is the 
strength of Oxford and Cambridge that they have held 
firmly by this truth. Yet it is a truth that, while it is 
the beginning of wisdom, it is only the beginning for a 
colonizing and commercial nation like ours. The place 
of science nothing can take, and more science we must 
have if the close of the twentieth century is to find us 
still occupying the position which we now hold. 

The Mother Country ought to be a great and 
sufficient educational centre for the Empire. The time 
has come when we shall do wisely to devote money and 
time and energy to making it so. The great self- 
governing portions of the King s dominions may be 
able to provide for themselves in highest education, as 
in other things ; but for them and us alike it will be 
well if there is linkage of organization and interchange 
of students and professors. Others of our Colonies 
must depend on us in an increasing degree for a long 
time to come. I have for long thought that the 
educational link might be made a very real one in the 
organization of the Empire. This will be especially so 
if we can adhere to the tradition which Dr. Gurlitt 
admires, and keep our students rooted in a deep 
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personal attachment to their schools. What such 
an attachment means Mr. Rhodes knew when by his 
will he founded the scholarships at Oxford which are 
associated with his name. I hope that, in any policy of 
coordinating the University teaching of the Empire, the 
importance of a scholarship system which may en- 
courage students to go from University to University 
throughout the Empire, just as they do in Germany, 
will not be overlooked. I can see great uses in it, and 
from more standpoints than one. 

Such a policy as I have tried briefly to indicate in 
outline does not present any great difficulties. The 
first requisite to its realization is that it should be borne 
in mind in the course of those developments of our 
system of highest education in this country which are 
near at hand. In Germany the so-called ‘ Technical 
High School ’ is really an institution on a level with the 
University, and gives an education in applied science to 
students of University standing and age who have such 
a general education as has enabled them to obtain the 
leaving certificate of the secondary school. In this 
country we have hitherto had no institution of this kind, 
but there are indications that its equivalent is likely 
soon to be developed. In the arrangement of the 
courses of instruction the opportunity will arise for 
bearing in mind the requirements of those whose lives 
are to be lived in the Colonies. If Germany had 
possessed our colonial possessions, beyond doubt close 
attention would have long since been paid to this matter. 
Not only the new technical institutions in this country, 
but the Universities themselves, may well make it a 
feature of their development. The study of tropical 
medicine is already set on foot both in London and in 
Liverpool. The investigation of colonial products, with 
a view to giving accurate scientific information which 
may lead to the development of new regions, such as 
already takes place at South Kensington ; education in 
Roman-Dutch law ; schools of Oriental languages — 
these and the like afford possibilities of strengthening 
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the Empire by making England a common centre. 
It is wonderful to watch at Lincoln s Inn the multi- 
tude of coloured students of law who come here and 
frequent the common-rooms and the libraries with a 
view to getting called to the Bar, and then returning 
to practise before the tribunals of the distant places 
from which they have come. To watch them excites 
still more wonder when one knows the littleness of the 
provision which the authorities here make for them. 

And this brings me to the other point I wish to 
emphasize. There is much talk to-day of increased con- 
ference with representatives from the Colonies. An 
admirable plan this, but let the conferences be not 
limited only to statesmen. The eonference, to which 
I have already alluded, of representatives of the Uni- 
versities of the Empire, which took place in London 
three years ago, showed how easily this kind of meeting 
can be brought about. I do not see why such con- 
ferences should not be held at regular intervals, and I 
do see that great use may come of them. Not only 
have we all a good deal to learn from each other, but, if 
I am right, there is in addition exchange of ideas wanted, 
with a view to the coordination of the educational 
system of the whole Empire. 

It is true that these things grow, and that they 
cannot be called into existence before their time, or 
artificially. But their time seems to have come, and the 
demand is already beginning to show itself. Germany, 
Switzerland, and the United States, perhaps Japan also, 
are making us feel uncomfortable about shortcomings 
in our educational system, the existence of which its 
good side cannot excuse or make up for. In every 
department of life more science is called for, and our 
competitors are becoming daily better equipped. Surely 
the day has arrived when statesmen need not fear to 
be thought to have their heads in the clouds if they put 
forward a greater provision for the highest education as 
a leading part in a programme of home and Imperial 
policy. 



THE EMPIRE AND THE CHURCH 

By THP] RIGHT REV. THE BISHOP OF STEPNEY 

The Editor of this volume has asked me to write a short 
chapter on the relations between the Christian Church 
and the development of the Empire. It is obviously a 
subject more fitted for a volume than a chapter, and the 
time assigned to me is too short to enable me to treat it 
freshly as well as shortly. The fact that a place should 
be given to it in such a book as the present is, at least, 
a sign of the increasing seriousness with which Imperial 
problems are approached. The development of the 
Empire is felt to be something more than a theme for 
perorations and patriotic songs — rather, a task which 
demands fixity of purpose, vigour of thought, and 
strength of character. It is a task which must pro- 
foundly influence the religious, as well as the political 
and commercial, outlook of the British nation. The 
Imperial spirit in the State calls for an Imperial spirit 
in the Church. 

Here two preliminary explanations must be made : 

1. First, an Imperial spirit in the Church must be 
clearly distinguished from a spirit only too common 
which identifies the providence of God and the extension 
of the British Empire. We are all familiar with the 
sort of language— specially offensive to other nations — 
which implies that the acquisition of new markets for 
British goods, or the annexation of new territory to the 
British Crown, must be acts not only of the British 
Government but of the Divine government of the world. 
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A true Imperial spirit in religion does not seek to claim 
God for the Empire, but rather to claim the Empire for 
God ; it does not wish to make ‘ the Empire ’ a religion, 
but to make the Empire religious. Put bluntly, we 
can only be sure that God is on the side of the extension 
of the British Empire if the extension of the British 
Empire is proved by its ideals and methods to be on the 
side of God. 

2. Secondly, in the present context the word ‘ Church ’ 
is used in no strict or technical sense, but simply as the 
whole company of professing Christians organized in 
different religious bodies. What is said is meant to 
apply to the influence and policy of every Christian 
body. But it is only natural that the present writer 
should think mainly of the responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities of the Church to which he belongs, and which 
he knows. It is the more natural because the English 
Church, which is older than the English nation, which 
has been for long centuries bound up with its develop- 
ment by a thousand ties of association, influence, and 
constitution, has obviously a special responsibility to the 
nation in its new stage of Imperial expansion. 

What, then, is the place of the Christian Church in 
the building up of the Empire ? To this question only 
four answers can here be given, and these very shortly. 
We look to the Church to strengtlien the moral force 
of the Empire, to give a true ideal to its development, 
to counteract the destructive forces which it brings, and 
to deepen the unity which holds it together. 

1. First and foremost, we look to the Church to 
strengthen the moral force of the Empire. After all, 
the strength and permanence of our Empire depends 
upon the character of its citizens. This is a common- 
place so obvious that its importance is very generally 
Ignored. We take, and rightly take, immense pains to 
open out new channels of trade, to develop new material 
resources. We are apt to suppose that the develop- 
ment of character can be left to take care of itself Yet 
the minds of many readers of this book as they read of 



the problems and the opportunities of Empire will 
probably be haunted by the Question, ' What about the 
moral character which is to carry through this momen- 
tous business ? Have we as a race, here at home and 
in the Colonies, the moral as well as the mental and 
physical strength to face these problems and use these 
opportunities V He would surely be a very easy 
optimist who felt no trouble about the answer. On 
September 6 , 1905 , a long and striking letter appeared 
in the Times, under the signature of ‘ Vidi ’ — an 
obviously able and competent observer of his own and 
other nations — from which I quote these words : 

‘ It is discouraging to see the lessons of the ordeal of 
the South African War still unlearnt, the warnings in 
great part unheeded, and all classes of the nation bent 
on gratifying an un-English passion for luxury and 
excitement. Large ideas seem to be tabooed, and 
empty “ cleverness ” exalted ; responsibilities to be 
ignored ; a hand-to-mouth happy-go-luckiness to be the 
prevailing mood. ... I should scarcely have cared to 
trust my own impressions had they not been confirmed 
in a dozen quarters by men whose hands are on the 
public pulse. One such said : “ . . . Underneath we are 
still sound, but we have run to seed, and want two or 
three years of good stiff adversity to lick us into shape.” 
And yet another complained : “ Despite the Japanese 
example, we cannot generate any real spirit of everyday 
devotion to the common good. We lack ‘ drive ’ and 
deep conviction. We have some patriotic instincts and 
prejudices, but prejudice is a bad makeshift for reasoned 
purpose.” The names of the men who spoke thus 
would startle many of your readers.’ 

If there be any truth in all this, it is plain that the 
moral fibre of our race stands in need of strengthen- 
ing. The business of Empire cannot be done without 
the capital of character, and in that capital we are not 
too rich. It is, therefore, of the utmost Imperial impor- 
tance that the forces which make for moral character 
should be kept fresh and strong. It will not be denied 



that the most potent of all these forces is Religion, 
What a man really believes as to the ultimate meaning 
of the world and of his own place within it must be the 
most decisive power in determining the conduct of his 
life. Looking at the matter in a purely practical aspect, 
there can be no question that belief in God — the faith 
that the ultimate meaning of the world is the will and 
love of an Infinite Person, and that man’s place in it 
is to obey that will and respond to that love — is the 
belief which, if it be honestly held, does produce the 
strongest and most durable stuff of character. Without 
some such controlling faith, character tends to follow the 
lines of least resistance, to be weak —weak not perhaps 
in single points, such as personal bravery or resourceful- 
ness or cleverness, but weak in its total consistency and 
force. And for most men, to be effective when it is 
most needed, this faith must be a sort of instinct, 
wrought into the very texture of their life. Now, it is 
the very primary work of the Christian Church to sur- 
round a man’s life from the cradle to the grave with 
the influences of this faith. If the Church is kept ever 
alert and vigilant in the foreground of Imperial expan- 
sion —sounding on the veldt of South Africa, the fields 
of Canada, the pastures of Australia, the plains of India, 
its persistent reminder, ‘Remember the Lord thy God’ 
— then it will preserve beneath the fabric of Imperial 
development the indispensable basis of strong and durable 
character. 

2. Secondly, we look to the Church to keep a true 
ideal before the development of Empire. Few of us 
would be cynical enough to say that the mere instinct 
or impulse of expansion carried its own justification 
with it. Like other natural forces, it must be con- 
trolled by some moral principle. We feel that no 
nation has a right to roam over the world like an 
overgrown bully forcing elbow-room. Hence we ease 
our national conscience by claiming that the develop- 
ment of Empire brings ‘the blessings of civilization.’ 
But we are not always clear as to what we really mean 
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by the phrase. We sometimes speak as if it meant the 
extension of our trade. But the extension of trade is 
not necessarily a blessing if it only means the creation 
of artificial wants in native races in order that we may 
make money by supplying them. Even just and 
orderly government may not be in itself an altogether 
unmixed blessing, for we may by firm government 
destroy not only disorder but vitality. We owe some- 
thing more to the races whom we govern than merely 
to keep them in order. The truth is that, in speaking 
of ‘ civilization,’ we are apt to confuse means and end. 
The end of all civilization is surely the increase of the 
opportunities of noble living. Commerce, government, 
education, are only means to this end. But, unless 
there be some effective and continuous reminder of the 
true end, then the means become ends in themselves. It 
is for the Church, for religion, to prevent this tendency — 
to witness to the duty which we owe to all the subjects 
of the Empire — a disinterested desire to strengthen the 
resources of noble life ; and to supply a succession of 
men in every part of the Empire who will keep this 
ideal steadily in view. 

3. This second point leads to a third. We look to 
the Church to help in counteracting the dissolving and 
disintegrating influence with which our W estern civiliza- 
tion inevitably affects the races whom it touches. A 
mummy in the British Museum, if left untouched and 
secure from the outer air, may defy the ravages of time 
for thousands of years ; but let the air enter, let a living 
hand only touch it, and it crumbles into dust. So 
systems of religion and conduct, preserved by the 
traditions of centuries, dissolve at the touch of the 
white man’s hand. If they are to be preserved, it is 
not the missionary but the trader and the teacher who 
must be kept out. Take as a single illustration the 
European education which we offer to the natives of 
India. In the words of a distinguished civil servant, 

‘ the effect inevitably is that in proportion as these 
young men have been trained in English-speaking 



schools and colleges, in that very proportion their old 
faith and their old creeds grow weak; in that very 
proportion all the old morality based upon their old 
creeds loses its binding force. So far as the spiritual 
and moral side of the young man s character is con- 
cerned, English education is absolutely and solely 
negative and destructive.’ It is not contact with Chris- 
tianity that destroys, but contact with civilization. But 
can civilization of itself rebuild the moral basis which it 
destroys or substitute another for it ? Christianity can 
and does. It is no paradox to say that Christianity 
preserves whatever truth and worth there may be in 
native moral and religious systems from the destructive 
influence of civilization. Christian missions are now, at 
least, learning to commend their religion not by merely 
overthrowing others, but by liberating what is best in 
them, and claiming its true fulfilment in Christianity. 
At the very least they offer some religion and some 
morality to fill this blank created by the inevitable 
effects of civilization. The Church can build up just in 
that region of life where the Empire can only destroy. 

4. I^astly, we may look to the Church to strengthen 
the political unity of the Empire by the spiritual unities 
which it creates. For the permanent incorporation of 
the native races, can there be any influence comparable 
to that of a common religion ? Racial and social 
barriers cannot, indeed, be suddenly removed without 
the gravest danger. There was point as well as wit in 
the saying, ‘ I will accept the black as my brother when 
I can accept him as my brother-in-law.’ But these 
inevitable divisions can be enormously mitigated by 
community of spiritual position. Long before common 
citizenship in the Empire may be either possible or 
desirable, there may be common citizenship in the 
Church. But it is as a unifying power within the 
English race throughout the Empire that the Church 
may play a specially valuable part. In the history of old 
England the unity of the Church in the midst of tribal 
divisions prepared the way for the unity of the nation. 
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Under the changed circumstances of the newer England 
of the Empire, may not the strength of a common 
religion still help to promote the strength of a common 
civic spirit ? Powerful as the bonds of mutual interest 
may be, the bonds of common sentiment, of common 
traditions, memories, ideals in the most enduring part of 
mans life, must be, if not more powerful at some 
particular moment, at least more permanent. The 
influences of common religion not only turn the minds 
of men towards ‘ home,’ and warm their feelings towards 
the old country, but also bind them together by a 
tradition which runs deep into the bases of life and far 
back into the bases of history. 

The Christian Church has its own course to take, its 
own destiny to fulfil ; but if there be any truth in the 
positions thus briefly summarized, the relations between 
it and the Empire ought to be those of close cooperation. 
On the one hand, the Empire, if it is wise, will learn to 
value, for the sake of its own welfare, the work of the 
Church. So far as it can, within the limits of public 
policy, it will encourage and facilitate the development 
of religious influences throughout the Empire. It will 
not look askance at the missionary, but regard him as 
in the truest sense an Imperial force. Put, on the other 
hand, the Church must learn to adapt itself to the new 
responsibilities of Empire. It must learn to think and 
plan Imperially. It must adjust its point of view to 
the perspective of a new and wider horizon. It must 
regard not the nation here at home but the Empire as 
the real sphere of the future. It must prepare for that 
ftiture by adopting Imperial problems as its owm, and 
willingly sending out its ablest men to meet them. It 
must put its best brain and spirit into this wider work. 
It must do aU it can to prevent our own local religious 
controversies from crossing the seas. It must, by patient 
foresight, prepare native Churches to develop on their 
own lines, untrammelled by the limitations of merely 
British religious history. While retaining its own 
definite faith as a trust which it holds for posterity, it 



must have the largeness of mind and breadth of spirit 
to adapt it to new conditions and wider issues. Tnus, 
not only may the Church be a power in the true develop- 
ment of the Empire, but the Empire may be a power m 
the true development of the Church. 

But I return to the main point of this brief paper. 
The fabric of our Empire rises with ever expanding 
responsibilities. How are we to maintain the founda- 
tion of moral character on which it must rest ? The 
State cannot ignore the question. The Church exists 
to give an answer. 



IMPERIAL DEFENCE AND NATIONAL 
POLICY 


Bv L. S. AMERY 

The subject of Imperial Defence is one that is being 
continually discussed in magazine articles and in the 
columns of our daily newspapers. Schemes of army 
reform without number, controversies between naval 
and military experts as to the possibilities of invading 
England, are worn threadbare with discussion. The 
intention of the present article is not so much to go 
into any of these detailed questions, as to consider some 
of the main factors involved in the problem of defence, 
and the manner in which that problem is affected by 
Imperialism ; in other words, by the conception of the 
Empire as our national unit. 

Defence, rightly regarded, is an essential aspect of 
national life, and bears on every manifestation of that 
life. Unfortunately, in this country the fatal habit of 
thinking in compartments — begotten of intellectual 
weakness or sloth — has grown so strong that we habitu- 
ally think of defence as a separate problem, entirely 
disconnected with the general problem of our national 
life, and with our political and social system. So com- 
pletely, indeed, have we, as a nation, been dominated 
by this slovenly habit of thought, that even the 
most obvious external elements of our machinery of 
defence have been considered absolutely without 
reference to each other. It is only lately that we 
have even begun to acknowledge that naval and 
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military defence are only parts of one problem. We 
are still vefy far from having translated that acknow- 
ledgment into practice. As for making our foreign 
policy and our political negotiations fit in with our 
defensive measures, that is a conception of peace strategy 
which we are still a long way from attaining to. Our 
own experience in South Africa, and that of Russia in 
the Far East, have provided us with signal examples of 
the results which may follow from neglecting to make 
political negotiations and military preparations fit in 
with each other ; but there are no indications, as yet, 
that we intend to benefit by them. It is essential that 
we should get rid of this vicious attitude of mind, and 
endeavour to realize that not only our naval and military 
preparations, but our foreign and domestic policy, our 
political and social customs, our industries, the distribu- 
tion of our territories, of our population, and of our 
trade, all have their defence aspect, and form part of the 
general problem of defence. It is no less essential, 
of course, to recognise the converse of this assertion. 
We must remember that defence has no purpose and 
no meaning apart from the other aspects of national life. 
The object of defence is to preserve our territories, to 
protect the growth of our material wealth, and, still 
more important, to secure the maintenance and develop- 
ment of our social and political well-being, of our 
national traditions, and of our national character. The 
truth is that between the different factors of national 
life it is impossible to draw hard and fast partitions. 
Each is continually interacting upon the other. The 
territory and wealth that need to be defended are, from 
another point of view, but the instruments with which 
defence is carried on. The political and social freedom 
and stability which we prize, and for the sake of which 
our State is most worth defending, are, at the same time, 
the most effective means of securing the full develop- 
ment of national power in time of war. The recent war 
in the Far East has brought out clearly the intimate con- 
nection between these two aspects of the same question. 
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Russia’s weakness in the field was but the reflex of the 
internal weakness of her constitution. The efficiency 
and devotion of the Japanese army were but the outward 
signs of a nation that was well governed and inspired by 
patriotism. Again, the moral qualities mo.st valuable 
for the purposes of national defence — i.c., self-sacrifice, 
courage, constancy — are, from another point of view, just 
those essentials of national character which make a 
nation worth preserving. And regarding the problem 
of defence from this point of view, we begin to realize 
that defence need not be a diversion of the national 
energies from higher and better aims — a mere payment 
of insurance, necessary, perhaps, but essentially undesir- 
able — but can be used as a motive power and a stimulus 
in the development towards a higher form of national 
organization. 

This truth was more fully realized by tJie original 
builders of the British Empire than it is to-day. For 
them foreign relations, defence, and industrial and com- 
mercial development formed but one single policy — a 
policy of which each part was intended to support and 
stimulate the other. Our ancestors fostered trade and 
industry deliberately for the sake of national security. 
But they were not content with fostering it in a general 
haphazard fashion. They regulated it strictly, regardless 
sometimes of immediate commercial profit, but always 
with an eye to the main objects of national greatness 
and national security. The real motive of the naviga- 
tion laws was not shipping trade, but naval supremacy. 
To that object of naval supremacy, again, our whole 
trade with Northern Europe was subordinated. Subse- 
quently, when we began to find that it was not altogether 
safe to rely upon the Baltic for our naval stores, we 
deliberately encouraged in our American Colonies the 
industries that, in those days, were essential to ship- 
building. In the same spirit, too, the whole of our 
export and import trade was regulated in order to secure 
an excess of exports, and thus accumulate the precious 
metals in this country. This policy was not the out- 
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come of mere mistaken economics, but the result of 
intelligent preparation for war. It was that policy 
which enabled us to carry on wars on a large scale in 
Europe. In the days when all armies were hired, we 
hired not only the raw material of armies, but the 
finished article — the whole military strength of a state 
like Prussia, the military genius of a Frederick. 

All these measures, whose primary object was national 
defence, tended no less towards national prosperity, even 
though, at any particular moment, they may have seemed 
to restrict the freedom of economic development. The 
navigation laws created British shipping. The desire to 
force exports led to the continuous concentration of 
thought upon the fostering and stimulating of new 
industries and the improvement of old ones, and thus 
laid the foundations of England’s industrial greatness. 
The desire to secure the control of the raw materials of 
those industries, and to develop new and sure markets 
for their products, led to the acquisition of our Colonial 
Empire, and stimulated its development. It has often 
been said that the British Empire sprang up uncon- 
sciously, as a result of British trade, that our defence 
policy was based on our trade interests, and that our 
wars were the outcome of trade disputes. But it is at 
least equally true that British trade and the British 
Empire were created for the sake of national defence. 
It was from the desire to protect England — English 
liberty and English Protestantism — against the greater 
wealth and power of the Continental States, more 
especially France, that our statesmen looked abroad 
and ahead, and, in a far truer sense than Canning, called 
a new world into being to redress the balance of the 
old — a new world of colonial expansion, naval power, 
and industrial development. 

In their actual conduct of war, no less than in their 
peace strategy, the clear grasp of the statesmen of those 
days can be seen. No ‘blue water’ doctrinairism, no 
theory of passive defence, blinded them to the great fact 
that wars to be fought successfully must be fought 

12 
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offensively, and cannot be confined to one element 
alone. The intimate interaction of naval and military 
warfare in England’s wars is often obscured from us by 
the fact that most of the work on land was done by our 
allies. Skilful foreign policy, helped by liberal sub- 
ventions, enabled us to get the heavy and compara- 
tively unprofitable work of continental fighting done 
for us. Our own little army was kept, as a rule, 
for the amphibious work of acquiring our Colonial 
Empire. 

Not that the policy of the eighteenth century was in 
any way perfect. Far from it. The system of sub- 
ventions was not so much a matter of choice, as, in a 
large measure, a matter of political necessity. The 
result of the long civil coiiflict of the seventeenth century 
had been to inspire the English nation with an intense 
jealousy and distrust of the army. But for that we can 
well imagine that the assistance given to our continental 
allies might have taken the form, not of money, but of 
men. We should in that case have been in a far stronger 
position. To use the industrial metaphor, we should 
have kept the military industry within our own borders. 
The hired foreign armies were not available everywhere 
or always, and the military skill evoked by the great 
struggles on the Continent did not inure to our benefit. 
It was the neglect of our army, tlie reckless cutting 
down after the Seven Years’ War, that was the prime 
cause of the loss of the American Colonies. Had our 
army been only a little larger or a little more efficient, 
it could have crushed the American revolt at the outset. 
We should then still have had an opportunity for correct- 
ing our political errors in our treatment of the Colonies, 
as Rome had an opportunity for correcting her mistaken 
policy towards her Italian allies after she had crushed 
them in the Social War. Again, even in Europe, the 
policy of hiring continental allies came to grief when 
revolutionary France suddenly brought into the field 
that new engine of war — the nation in arms. Our 
victory at Trafalgar was largely neutralized by our defeats 
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at Jena and Austerlitz ; and ten years of war, adding an 
enormous and crushing burden of debt, had to pass 
before Trafalgar was consummated by Leipzig and 
Waterloo. 

With Waterloo began a new phase in our national 
history. New external conditions and new internal 
developments necessarily altered the whole national 
attitude towards the problem of defence. We had 
emerged from a great war in complete command of the 
sea. No other nation seriously thought of disputing 
our naval supremacy. The security of our oversea 
trade, the possession of the oversea Empire we had won, 
and the power of expanding it indefinitely, followed as 
a matter of course. Our industry was full of strength 
and vitality. During all the troubles and uncertainties 
of the Napoleonic wars, England’s security from in- 
vasion had caused a steady infiux of accumulated 
capital. At the same time we had emerged exhausted. 
The necessity of finding means for carrying on the 
struggle had burdened our industries with innumerable 
taxes, in which the original object of stimulating in- 
dustrial development and safeguarding national defence 
had been almost wholly lost sight of. A tremendous 
reaction set in against the militarism which had necessi- 
tated these burdens, and against the selfish political 
oligarchy into wiiose hands the defence of the country 
had Mien. New classes without political experience or 
political traditions came to power, displacing the old 
ruling classes. These new classes regarded the whole 
political attitude of their predecessors wfith suspicion 
— a suspicion of which traces still linger among us. 
Cobden’s continual denunciation of the Colonial system 
and of militarism was deeply imbued with social 
prejudice. He looked upon the army, the navy, and 
the Colonies as aristocratic preserves, mere instruments 
of social influence and social intrigue. The connection 
between industry and defence, between trade and the 
Empire, was wholly lost from view. Each of these 
things seemed so secure by itself, that their underlying 
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historical and vital unity was forgotten. The whole 
higher unity of national life fell to pieces, and for two 
generations Englishmen were taught to regard that 
national life under a single aspect — the aspect of un- 
regulated commerce, safeguarded by the policeman and 
the law courts. For the first time in our history we 
really had become a nation of shopkeepers, with all the 
narrowness and short-sightedness the epithet is held to 
convey. 

The result was very much what might have been 
expected. There was a very great increase of trade in 
every direction. But not all of* that increase was secure. 
To a great extent we lost the political control of our 
commerce ; and that commerce existed — and still 
exists, to a large extent — only in so far as other States 
chose to let it exist. The industrial development 
naturally produced an enormous increase of population. 
But the greater part of that went outside our own political 
borders. The population of the United States was, to 
a large extent, stimulated by the overflow from this 
country, and was actually built up in America itself 
by the sustaining power of the British market. That 
population was lost immediately as far as defence was 
concerned, and was gradually lost for economic pur- 
poses as well, as it began to learn to manufacture for 
itself, and refused to keep its market open to British 
goods. It is no exaggeration to say that we lost a 
greater colonial empire to the United States in the 
nineteenth century than we did in the eighteenth. 
Even as regards the population which remained within 
the Empire, it was bound to the Mother Country by 
the weakest of political ties, and allowed to move away 
towards complete economic separation. Outside of 
England the economic development of the British 
Empire was very slow. Taken as a whole, there can 
be no doubt that the expansion of wealth and popula- 
tion in the British State was far less under the policy 

f )ursued than it would have been under a policy which 
ooked to national greatness and security as a whole. 
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About twenty years ago we began to enter upon 
a new phase in our national life. The change had been 
partly internal and partly external. There had been 
a gradual intellectual reaction against the Little Eng- 
lander and the Cobdenite school of thought, which first 
asserted itself in the national attitude towards the poli- 
tical unity of the Empire, and towards naval and 
military defence. The Home Rule agitation may be 
said to have marked a turning-point. In the next ten 
years the idea of Imperial unity developed mightily. 
The Diamond Jubilee, the South African War, the 
Imperial Conference of 1902, and the present move- 
ment for commercial unity, marked the furtlier stages 
in that development. The new ideal of Empire is, 
however, not the same as the old one. It is a loftier 
and nobler conception, corresponding to the wider out- 
look and broader humanity of advancing civilization. 
In the first British Empire England was the only part 
which counted. The rest of the Empire had only been 
created for the sake of England’s economic and de- 
fensive strength. The other parts of the Empire were 
but buttresses intended to prop up the parent stem. 
None was really considered essential. If one was lost, 
another could be created to fill its place. The senti- 
ment and aspirations of the population which was 
growing up in the Colonies were not regarded. Of 
this disregard the American Revolution was but the 
natural fruit. In the next phase England again was 
still the only object of political solicitude. But now 
the value of buttresses was no longer believed in. The 
Colonies were regarded as elements of weakness rather 
than of strength. It was supposed that if they could 
be encouraged to develop as independent States, Eng- 
land would be free from the responsibility of defending 
them, and yet enjoy all the advantages of trading with 
them. Fortunately, these short-sighted views never 
wholly prevailed. The Empire has remained, disunited 
indeed and undeveloped, but still substantially intact. 
The new ideal which has meanwhile gi'own up and 
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gathered strength is that of the Empire as a single 
united whole, a great world-State, composed of equal 
and independent yet indissolubly united States. Every 
unit of this great federation is as essential to the whole 
as any part of the United Kingdom. To the true 
Imperialist Canada and South Africa are in every sense 
as real and essential parts of his country, of the State 
which claims his patriotic allegiance, as Scotland, 
Wales, or Kent. Each State of the British Empire 
is as essential to the whole as are the States of the 
American Union. This may not yet perhaps be the 
attitude of every Englishman, or of every Canadian, 
or South African, but it is an attitude which is be- 
coming more general, and one that is growing in 
strength. How rapidly it has grown is shown by the 
South African War. That war was in its essence a 
war of secession, an attempt on the part of certain 
semi-dependent States to wrest themselves, and not 
only themselves, but the whole of South Africa, out of 
the Imperial system. The Colonies sent their con- 
tingents to oppose that attempt, not so much from any 
affection for the United Kingdom, as from the deter- 
mination that the British Empire should be preserved 
intact. 

Closely connected with the internal change in the 
Empire have been the changes in its external sur- 
roundings, which have again made the question of 
defence vital, and through the aspect of defence have 
helped on the movement for unity. Europe took much 
longer to recover from the great crisis of the Napoleonic 
wars than England. A constant series of conflicts 
between the different States, and between the different 
classes in those States, retarded their economic develop- 
ment. Gradually, however, a measure of internal and 
external equilibrium was arrived at, and was followed 
by a stage of rapid economic development. Prussia, 
pursuing a policy in its spirit closely akin to that of 
England in the eighteenth century, made defence — 
through education, through efficiency of administration, 
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and through the fostering of industry — subserve the 
purposes of national development, and in the last 
generation has reaped the fruits of her policy in an 
expansion of national strength, with which our expan- 
sion in recent times can bear no comparison. Russia, 
too, is gradually becoming a modern State, and though 
internal misgovernment and disastrous wars abroad 
may retard, yet they cannot in the long run check her 
economic development, or the growth of her power. 
The United States after a long period, during which 
all their energies were turned inwards, are now looking 
without, and entering into the competition of the world 
not only as an industrial, but also as a military and 
naval power. With all these States industrial develop- 
ment has led to the desire to control markets and the 
sources of raw materials in other words, to a policy 
of expansion. That same industrial development has 
provided them with the wealth which makes that 
expansion possible, which enables them to maintain 
great armies and build great fleets. We have gradually 
come back to the situation of two centuries ago ; only 
now what is threatened is not so much England as the 
British Empire as a whole, and England herself mainly 
in so far as she is dependent on the Empire and on her 
trade for holding her own. The new danger can only 
be met in the same spirit as the old. No army re- 
organizations or naval schemes, no mere increases of 
our defence budgets will permanently solve it. We 
must go back to the old view, and remember that 
defence is an essential part of the national life, a thing 
which must be kept in mind in everything that we do 
or leave undone, a part to which every other must, in a 
sense, be subordinated for the development of the whole. 

With this view before us, let us now consider what 
the defence of the British Empire involves. To do this 
we must first have regard to its extent and position, 
to the distribution, total volume, and economic strength 
of its population on the one hand, and on the other 
to the position of its principal rivals. The British 
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Empire covers the largest area of any Empire in the 
world, and has the largest gross population. But that 
population is of very unequal political, economic, and 
defensive value. Only the white population in it can 
be reckoned fully efficient in any of these respects. 
The white population of the British Empire is only a 
little over fifty millions. If we set against that figure 
the sixty millions of the present German Empire, the 
eighty millions of the united Germany towards which 
Pan-Germanism is working, or the seventy millions of 
the white inhabitants of the United States, and also con- 
sider the extent and configuration of the territories to be 
defended, the weakness of the material basis on which 
that vast Empire is built at once becomes evident. 
Moreover, that efficient population is most unequally 
distributed. Four-fifths of it are concentrated in these 
islands. This, no doubt, is an advantage in so far as 
islands are difficult to invade or to conquer. Unfor- 
tunately, the islands in question are much too small 
even to support their existing population, and tlie need 
of securing free access of supplies from oversea is a 
serious strategical weakness. Besides, the comparative 
security of one part of the Empire is of little advantage 
if other parts, no less essential to the whole, are in- 
secure. The Empire possesses two enormous land 
frontiers bordering on the territories of two of the 
greatest world States. Behind neither of these frontiers 
is there a sufficient development of economic and 
national strength to ensure the safety of our position. 

The defence of an Empire whose parts are divided by 
the sea demands first and foremost a supreme navy. 
That supremacy is more essential than ever, now that 
the outlying parts of the Empire are regarded not as 
dependencies, but as integral portions whose maintenance 
is essential to the existence of the whole. On the other 
hand, the oversea possessions of the other Powers are 
only dependencies in the sense that the British Colonies 
once were, and not integral portions of themselves, and 
for that very reason the loss of naval supremacy means 
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more to us than to any of them. That supremacy 
must, therefore, be secure, not only against the most 
imminent risks, but against any risks that are even 
remotely probable. The maintenance of the two-Power 
standard is the very lowest measure that we can allow 
ourselves. Our navy is our very existence. We can 
allow no State, or pair of States, however seemingly 
well-disposed, to outbuild us at sea. 

At the same time, a supreme navy alone will not 
suffice. In the first place, a purely naval war cannot 
crush a continental enemy. It may be prolonged in- 
definitely, and cost enormous sums, which will cripple 
the whole power of the nation, and thus in the long-run 
endanger naval supremacy itself, for naval supremacy 
must be based on national wealth. Moreover, even to 
purely naval success, military success is sometimes an 
essential factor. Without the army which captured Port 
Arthur, the Japanese would have found it more difficult 
to establish their naval supremacy in the Far East. The 
Battle of Mukden has probably prevented Russia from 
ever again becoming a dominating Power on the coasts 
of the Pacific, and has, therefore, greatly weakened her 
chances of becoming a dominant Power on the waters 
of that ocean. Again, the navy, to make sure of success, 
must be absolutely unhampered in the pursuit of its 
strategical objective — the enemy’s fighting fleets. It 
must not be tied down to local defence. The object of 
our fleets is not to prevent an invasion of England, but 
to destroy hostile fleets. I^astly, a navy cannot defend 
a continental State. But the British Empire is, as 
regards Canada and India, at least, a continental Empire. 
Nothing that we can do at sea could ever recover either 
Canada or India if they had once come under the grip 
of the great territorial empires whose frontiers march 
with them. But the defence of Canada and India is as 
essential to the existence of the British Empire as the 
defence of England. 

The defence of India is, indeed, the first and most 
pressing military problem to which we must attend. 
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When we conquered India it was practically an island. 
Even now it is still separated by an enormous gap from 
the effective centre of Russian power. At the same 
time, Russia — the real Russia, not the boundary on the 
map — is steadily advancing towards the Indian frontier. 
That advance will only be delayed, but not stopped, by 
defeat in the Far East, or a revolution at home. The 
completion of strategical railways towards Afghanistan 
has been going on steadily, in spite of the war in Man- 
churia. Russia believes, and correctly believes, that she 
can concentrate quite as large armies in Afghanistan as 
in Manchuria, and she also believes — and again, un- 
fortunately, with reason — that we cannot bring against 
her nearly as large or as well-trained forces as Japan has 
done. Whatever may be the situation at the present 
moment, the general trend of events is certain. Europe, 
with its economic and industrial development, its railways, 
and its military power, is slowly advancing across Asia, 
and will bring the whole weight of the European state, 
organized on modern military lines, against an Asiatic 
empire, based on primitive agriculture, and defended by 
a small standing army, partly native and partly European, 
with no adequate reserve behind it. This state of affairs 
is supremely unsatisfactory, and must be altered while 
Russia’s present exhaustion gives us the time to do so. 
In the first place, we must create in this country a really 
adequate reserve for a great war in Asia. That reserve 
is not to be found in our existing military system, nor 
will Mr. Arnold-Forster’s scheme, whatever its merits 
in some respects, provide it. The defence of India will 
require something much more powerful than Mr. 
Arnold-Forster’s short-service reserve army. We re- 
quire something in the nature of an Imperial militia, 
an organization that will enable us to put a really large 
and effective force, reckoned not in tens, but in hundreds 
of thousands, into the field in front of India, and to 
maintain and increase that force during a long war. 
How that force is to be raised and trained, and how it 
is to be paid for, is a problem that presents the very 
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gravest difficulties. At the same time, it is a problem 
which must be faced. But even if we have a great 
reserve in this country, its distance from the Indian 
frontier constitutes a serious danger, especially in the 
case of a war fought on sea as well as on land. The 
creation of a reserve nearer to the Indian frontier than 
these islands is very desirable. Sooner or later it will 
be essential to organize something in the nature of an 
effective Imperial militia in the Colonies, of which both 
South Africa and the Australasian Colonies are much 
nearer to India than this country. But such a militia 
can only be raised in sufficient numbers and maintained 
effective if the population of those parts of the Empire 
is increased very largely beyond what it is at present. 
In the meantime, we can do something by keeping as 
large a proportion as possible of our regular army in 
those Colonies, though that can only be regarded as a 
temporary measure. Lastly, India herself must also be 
enabled to play her part more adequately in her own 
defence. The economic development of India, the 
building up of a great industrial community on the 
basis of the present purely agricultural India, is an 
essential element in Imperial Defence, and no considera- 
tions of the selfish interest of the English export trade 
can be allowed to stand in the way of that development. 
Ultimately, too, the political evolution of India will be 
necessary in order to enable her fully to carry out her 
part in defending her own frontiers. Nothing would 
be more unwise than to attempt suddenly to introduce 
the English political system into India — to adopt the 
panaceas of the Indian National Congress. At the same 
time, things cannot remain for ever as they are now, if, 
for no other reason, simply because a state governed and 
administered on the lines of the India of to-day cannot 
hold its own militarily against states in a higher condi- 
tion of political development. 

The problem of Canada may seem less pressing from 
the immediate military point of view, but it is even more 
vital than that of the defence of India. The defence ot 
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Canada is a question of principle and of national self- 
respect, rather than of immediate danger. It is the very 
touchstone of Imperialism. Unless we are prepared to 
defend Canada to the utmost, to put our last man into 
the field, and spend our last shilling, all our professions of 
belief in a united Empire are mere verbiage. That our 
existing military system, or Mr. Arnold-Forster s modifi- 
cation of it, meets the demands of the Canadian problem 
even less than it does those of the Indian problem, 
is obvious ; for Canada, even more than for India, a 
large Imperial reserve is a necessity. But even more 
essential than the creation of a reserve in this country 
for the defence of Canada is the creation of such a force 
in Canada itself. To build up a population in Canada 
is the only effective means of securing the defence of 
that portion of the Empire. As long as we have less 
than six millions on our side of those 4,000 miles of 
frontier, and the United States have eighty millions on 
the other, so long our Empire exists only on sufferance, 
and so long our relations with the United States can 
never be thoroughly friendly or thoroughly satisfactory. 
To build up the population of Canada to at least twenty 
or thirty millions is the most pressing need of Imperial 
Defence; to that every other consideration must give way. 

The defence of the United Kingdom is a matter 
which requires but little consideration. Its solution is 
included in the solution of the greater and more vital 
problems already dealt with. With a supreme navy 
capable of maintaining the connection between the 
different parts of the Empire, with a military system 
which provides a reserve force sufficient to cope with 
the demands of the Indian or Canadian portion, the 
security of the heart of the Empire will be almost im- 
pregnable. The very essence of any military system 
such as our Imperial necessities demand must be abso- 
lute elasticity, a capacity for almost unlimited expansion. 
With such a system there will always be a surplus 
available for local defence, even if we lose 500,000 men 
in India and the whole of the navy in the Mediterranean. 
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The conclusion we have arrived at, then, is that the 
defence of the British Empire demands, first and fore- 
most, a supreme navy, and secondly an efficient army, 
capable of indefinite expansion, and available at the 
exposed frontiers of the Empire. How are these to be 
maintained ? Whence are we to raise the revenue, and 
where to find the population to maintain them ? It is 
perfectly clear that in the long run the United Kingdom, 
which maintains the whole burden of our present very 
inadequate defence, will be unable to meet these larger 
demands. As an industrial unit, the United Kingdom 
has long ago been outstripped by the United States. 
It is at this moment being outstripped by Germany, 
and may even, in a future not so very remote, be out- 
stripped by Russia and Japan. With the economic 
development of our industrial rivals their aggressive 
with it. The burden of maintaining the two-Power 
standard at sea, as against France and Russia, and keep- 
ing up an army sufficient for the policing of the Empire, 
has already proved heavy enough. At the present 
moment we pay something like seventy millions a year 
for Imperial l)efence. We have, indeed, for the moment, 
been able to make a considerable reduction in our naval 
expenditure, partly as the result of internal reorgani- 
zation in the navy, which is all to the good, partly 
power will steadily grow, and their ambition will grow 
owing to the temporary disablement of Russia. This 
may or may not be sound policy, but, at any rate, is 
not a permanent saving. The question is. What are we 
to do when the United States and Germany seriously 
begin to compete with us for naval supremacy, and 
when at the same time Russia, recovered from her 
present misfortunes, begins to press close on our Indian 
frontier ? The naval ambitions of the German Emperor 
are top well known to need more than a passing refer- 
ence here. But it is equally clear that of late years 
President Roosevelt has deeply stirred the American 
nation with the same idea of oversea Empire and naval 
power. The United States are our friends — and long 
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may they continue to remain so — but they have not 
always been so in the past, and there is no guarantee 
that they will remain our friends for ever. So vital is 
naval supremacy to us that we cannot tolerate any 
nation or pair of nations, however friendly at the 
moment, being stronger than ourselves at sea. Once 
we allow that to happen, the whole framework on which 
our Empire is built will fall to pieces. Admitting that, 
then we are bound to keep up the competition. What- 
ever naval programme they fix upon, we have got to 
surpass. If their naval budgets rise to fifty millions, we 
shall have to follow suit ; and if they raise them again 
to sixty, seventy, or eighty millions, we still can do 
nothing else but follow. But in a competition of this 
sort with States growing so enormously in industrial 
strength, and established on so broad a basis of territory 
and population, we cannot hope in the long run to 
succeed. The burden will press more and more heavily 
on our narrower shoulders, and sooner or later we shall 
come to grief. Whether our downfall will take the 
shape of financial exhaustion, or of displacement from 
our position ; whether it will be by war, or by the 
menace of superior force in peace, is immaterial. 

There is only one way out of the difficulty — that is, 
to find the material basis of our defence policy, not in 
the United Kingdom, but in the British Empire. At 
present that Empire is unorganized and undeveloped ; 
but if we can unite its scattered components, and 
develop its vast territories and immense natural re- 
sources, then we may hope to build up an industrial 
power, and to create a population fully capable of pro- 
viding for the needs of Imperial policy without fainting 
beneath the burden. How are we, then, to secure 
that union and foster that development ? Immediate 
political union presents many difficulties. There is at 
present no sufficient unity of interest on which a political 
constitution can be based. Neither we nor the Colonies 
are ready for it, and it can only come gradually, along 
with, and as the result of, other forms of the union. 
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The same difficulties stand in the way of any common 
military system. That, again, can only be organized by 
slow degrees, and in proportion as community of interest 
and community of danger develops. The form in which 
at present assistance from the Colonies is most frequently 
demanded — that of money contribution to Imperial 
Defence — is the one from which least is to be expected. 
It is, moreover, the one which is in itself the least 
desirable. The Colonies do make certain money con- 
tributions at the present moment towards the upkeep 
of the Imperial navy, but those contributions are valu- 
able mainly as signs of their goodwill. Their total 
amount is insignificant compared with the total of our 
expenditure. Yet there is very little hope of getting 
that amount increased. The fact is, and we must not 
lose sight of it, that the Colonies are comparatively poor 
countries. They are rich in land, rich in boundless pos- 
sibilities for the future, but they are poor in ready money 
Every penny they can raise is required for their internal 
administration and for their development. It is im- 
possible for them to make any large contribution in 
money without seriously crippling their own growth, 
and consequently delaying the general development of 
the Empire. The economic development of the Colonies, 
the building up of their populations and industries, and 
the creation of surplus wealth, are indispensable condi- 
tions precedent to any substantial financial assistance 
from them towards the burden of Imperial Defence. 

Furthermore, before we can arrive at any common 
system of defence, we must Imperialize our policy, the 
attitude of our Government departments, and the 
personnel of our services. Our foreign policy is still to 
a very large extent English rather than Imperial. The 
trade interests of England bulk in it much more largely 
than those of other parts of the Empire. The defence 
of those interests continually brings the Imperial Power 
into strained relations with other Powers. Those strained 
relations may involve the whole Empire in wars in which 
great parts of the Empire have had no interest. No 
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doubt the Imperial forces would defend India and the 
Colonies from harm during such a war ; but it would be 
open to India and to the Colonies to retort that, as far 
as they were concerned, such a war would never have 
come about. That English interests should be defended 
by the whole Empire is only right and natural. But if 
it is desired that the whole forces of the Empire should 
be organized for the defence of English interests, it is 
essential that those interests should be as far as possible 
assimilated with those of other parts of the Empire. 
Economic unity must be regai'ded as an essential step 
towards unity of defence. When our economic system 
has so developed that it will be impossible, in most cases, 
for an outside Power to interfere with English interests 
without at the same time interfering with Colonial 
or Indian interests, then we may hope to enlist the 
serious and permanent attention of the Colonies in the 
problems of Imperial Defence. What applies to the 
general policy of the Foreign Office applies no less to 
the details of its departmental work. The Imperializing 
of our consular service is perhaps the first and most 
pressing necessity, unless we wish, before many years 
are out, to be faced, in the case of Canada, with the 
same unpleasant demand for a separate consular system 
that has severed Sweden and Norway. Our navy, our 
army, our Colonial and Indian administration must 
also be thrown open to the whole Empire. Without it 
we cannot secure that personal interest, that sense of 
full and equal participation, which is necessary to bring 
every part of the Empire into line, ready and anxious 
to do its share in the common work. 

At the same time, we must develop as well as unite. 
However closely the existing Empire were united, it 
would yet not be equal to the burden of its own defence. 
What was said of Canada and India a little earlier in the 
present article is equally applicable to the Empire as a 
whole. The economic development of the Empire, the 
increasing of its efficient population, and the raising of 
the efficiency of its less efficient population, are the 
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really wider problems of Imperial Defence. It is only 
by enlarging the material basis that the burden of 
defence can really be made lighter, and prevented from 
weighing unduly on the other elements of the national 
life, and hampering their full development. 

lint political unity and economic development are not 
in themselves sufficient to meet the needs of Imperial 
Defence, 'fhey form the material basis, liut they will 
not by themselves insure that that material basis is 
efficiently utilized. What is essential is not merely a 
recognition on the part of statesmen of the relation 
between defence and the other factors of the national 
life, but the realization by the whole body of the citizens 
of the Empire of the importance of defence, and of the 
duty of taking a personal interest and a personal share 
in it. Without that personal interest, defence in a self- 
governing community is bound to be inefficient. The 
present efficiency of our navy is a direct result of the 
revival of interest in naval matters, and of the recogni- 
tion of the essential importance of sea power, which was 
stimulated by the writings of Captain Mahan, Mr. 
Spenser Wilkinson, and many others, and which, indeed, 
has never entirely died out in this country. Our army 
system, on the other hand, is inherently inefficient, 
because it has never really formed a part of the national 
life, because the ordinary citizen, or the ordinary poli- 
tician, has no idea of the purpose for which he wants an 
army, or of what constitutes military efficiency. It is 
from that lack of national interest and national under- 
standing that all the defects of our military system flow. 
An indifferent nation means an indifferent Parliament, 
and an indifferent Parliament means an indifferent 
Cabinet, and an indifferent Prime Minister. Under 
such circumstances the Secretary of State for War 
is usually a nonentity, or, if not, he wears himself out by 
his vain efforts to force through his schemes against the 
passive obstruction of his colleagues and the indifference 
of the nation. Behind the Secretary of State there 
stands the War Office disorganized and emasculated by 
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the hopelessness of ever getting anything done, or ever 
finding out what it is wanted to do, and from the AV ar 
Office hopelessness and indifference spread throughout 
the army. 

The South African War brought out the defects of 
our military system in the most striking fashion. Not 
only the nation and the Government, but the army 
itself, apart from its inadequacy in numbers, was com- 
pletely unprepared for war. There was hardly a single 
officer or soldier who was really trained for war, who 
knew what war meant, who realized the intellectual and 
physical preparation required for it, or the energy and 
the sacrifices demanded in waging it. Our military 
failure in South Africa was not merely that of anti- 
quated tactical methods, and insufficient bookwork or 
defective maps, though all these features played a part 
in it ; it was also a failure in the military spirit. The 
attitude of the army was as unwarlike in its essence 
as the attitude of the nation. The absurd fear of 
casualties, the hysterical excitement about the Boer 
artillery, the exaggeration of the depth of rivers and 
steepness of mountains, which were so conspicuous 
features in the reports of press correspondents, were but 
the reflection of the attitude of the officers from whom 
those correspondents derived their impressions, and who 
censored their despatches. 

To secure an efficient defence we must have a nation 
interested in defence, and fully cognizant of its meaning 
and of its methods. The study of military problems 
ought to form an essential part of the citizen’s education 
in his political duties. Military history ought to be 
included in the curriculum of our public schools and 
Universities. It is a national disgrace that there is no 
Chair of Military History or of Strategy at either 
Oxford or Cambridge. In a country like Germany, 
where the leading of the army is intrusted to a military 
class largely separate from the body of the nation, it 
may do to have military history confined to a section of 
the General Staff. In a democratic nation like ours, 
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that study must be spread through all the more intelli- 
gent sections of the community. At the same time, 
it is no less essential that the army itself should be 
educated in the broader meaning of Imperial Defence, 
and in the fuller understanding of its own profession. 
The educational aj)paratus of our army is ridiculously 
inadequate. The enlargement and improvement of our 
military colleges, the creation of an adequate historical 
section, are the first and most essential steps towards 
army reform. At the same time, we have to provide 
not only for the politicians and for the leaders of armies, 
but also for the ordinary voter and for the common 
soldier. Some form of military education which will 
make the ordinary man realize something of the general 
meaning of Imperial Defence, and acquire something 
of the spirit which is essential to the effective conduct 
of war, must be brought to bear upon the whole body 
of citizens. Some form of national service is essential 
to national military efficiency, quite apart from the 
length of the training given, and from the direct useful- 
ness of the army thus created. Given a nation in which 
every citizen possesses a certain proficiency in the use of 
arms, and is accustomed to the idea that it is his duty, 
if need be, to sacrifice even his life for the public good, 
and it will be possible to raise an economical and 
efficient voluntary army in peace, and to furnish a 
boundless reserve in time of war. On that reserve a 
nation interested in its military security, and aware of 
the means necessary to secure it, will be able to draw to 
whatever extent is necessary. How the Empire can be 
defended without that reserve against nations that possess 
it is a question that we are bound to ask ourselves, and 
to which there can only be one answer. 

It may be objected that the national ideal sketched 
out in the preceding pages is the mere perversion of an 
imagination fevered by militarism. It will be said that, 
in order to make the Empire secure, I am proposing 
changes which will destroy its whole character, and the 
justi&ation of its existence — its personal liberty, its 
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material well-being. This I would entirely and abso- 
lutely deny. In the earlier portion of the present 
article I pointed out that defence, when treated as an 
essential element in national policy not as a mere 
isolated department calling for monej% and withdrawing 
strength from the nation in the long-run only stimu- 
lates and increases the other factors of national life. 
A really serious and unflinching consideration of the 
great problem of defence will inevitably lead to measures 
that, in the long run, are bound to benefit our popu- 
lation, our trade, our social well-being, our education. 
The Imperial unity necessary for defence will quicken 
our whole political and social life. The fostering of 
trade within the Empire, and the building up of popu- 
lation in the Colonies, will in the end mean not a mere 
diversion of the total wealth and population of the 
Empire, but an enormous aggregate increase. National 
service will not only provide the reserve for our armies, 
and increase the efficiency of the voluntary armies 
raised in the midst of a warlike nation, but it will 
benefit us in innumerable other ways. It will infuse a 
spirit of discipline and organization into our masses ; 
while it will at the same time be democratic, bringing 
every class together to the same common work, and 
inspiring them with a common sense of duty. It will 
afford an opportunity for raising the standard and pro- 
longing the period of the national education. It will 
give a healthy physical training to the mass of our 
people at the time of life when such training is most 
needed, and thus, by conducing to healthier and longer 
life, increase our sum-total of man-power. It will 
enable anything like physical degeneration to be at 
once noted, and will call for its instant cure. In fact, 
if only we take the defence aspect of our Empire 
seriously, we shall solve all the other problems con- 
nected with it, because they will one by one force 
themselves upon our serious attention, and we shall 
have to give the best of our mind and the whole of our 
determination to solving them. 
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By carl yon BELIAIRS, R.N. 

In dealiii^y with naval policy and strate^(y in a work 
appearing near Trafalgar Day. one is forcibly reminded 
of two memorable sayings. In one Nelson laid down 
a maxim for Cabinet ^linisters that battleships ‘ are the 
best negotiators in Europe.’ In the other he gave us 
the whole duty of a naval officer in what he called 
‘the Great Order,’ which was that the destruction of 
the enemy’s fleets is an object to which every other 
consideration must give way. 

Since all the initial stages of a gi’eat British war must 
be on the sea, and the security of the United Kingdom, 
its Empire and its trade, depends on the ability of the 
Royal Navy to defend the sea communications, the 
policy of a British Government derives a unity of 
pui’pose which is the envy of European Powers forced 
to regard their land frontiers as exposed to the eruption 
of great conscript armies. The course of a diplomatic 
contest in which Great Britain is engaged must, there- 
fore, largely depend upon the I’elative sense of power 
derived through the estimate framed of the strength 
of the respective navies. Organization, coal, and 
ammunition necessarily play their part as bearing on 
the training of the personnel, but, other things being 
equal, it is the battleships which are chiefly regarded. 
The standard of strength in battleships laid down by 
successive Cabinets since 1889 has been equality with 
the two leading Powers with ‘a considerable margin 
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of reserve.’ Though it would be easiy to ridicule this 
condition as a mere rule of thumb, in practice it has 
proved an efficient working instmment for Parliament. 

In the case of India it is sometimes held that the 
situation is far more complicated, but if it be con- 
ceded for the sake of argument that India cannot be 
adequately defended on its land frontiers by the existing 
British and native garrison, it must also be acknow- 
ledged that the ability to send reinforcements depends 
absolutely on the adequacy of the Royal Navy. In this 
connection the Anglo -Japanese Alliance is a factor 
of considerable importance. In Eastern waters, where 
the sea power is divided between the United States, 
Japan, and Great Britain, the sea transport of 
Japanese troops is safeguarded by the activity of our 
ships in the Mediterranean. The latter would prevent 
the passage of hostile ships through the Suez Canal. 
The alliance directly increases our strengtli for such 
purpose to an extent we have never before had experi- 
ence of, for all our battleships are now concentrated at 
home, whereas in 1796 we had thirty-six abroad to 
twenty-five for the allies. 

It is, of course, assumed that the case of a war with 
the United States lies outside the range of discussion. 
British and American interests have so much in 
common in the Far East, as elsewhere, that the pro- 
posal has been made that America should safeguard 
the Monroe Doctrine for all time, while Great Britain 
might obtain economies on her navy estimates by a 
treaty binding each to go to the assistance of the other 
if attacked by a coalition of three, or even two. Powers. 
The advance of the American navy is, therefore, a 
matter of dispassionate interest to the British Empire. 
The United States is rich. The aggregate wealth more 
than doubles in twenty years, wffiile the population has 
exactly doubled in thirty years, or advanced by an 
amount over three times as great as that of the United 
Kingdom. In addition, the naval forces are bound to 
become more cohesive after the completion of the 
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Panama Canal. The opinion has, therefore, been ex- 
pressed to the writer by more than one very high 
authority that the United States is destined to become 
the first maritime Power in the world. The solution, 
in all probability, lies in the future of Greater Britain. 
The wealth of Ameriea is the result of internal develop- 
ment, the annual ton-mileage of its railways being 
over six times as great as that of the United King- 
dom. This development was very largely the result 
of the outward flow of British capital. I once asked 
the President of the New York Chamber of Commerce 
what would happen when the rate of interest in the 
United States settled down to a safe and low basis. 
His reply was that capital would flow outwards — history 
would repeat itself; so that the present population, 
wealth, and progi’ess of the British Colonies are no 
measure of the rapid increase which may be destined to 
eome when capital flows in more and more from America 
and the older countries. 

There are two things which turn a nation’s eyes 
away from the sea. The one is concerned with building 
up, the other with pulling down. Both internal develop- 
ment and internal dissensions have the effect of absorb- 
ing the national energies to the exclusion of maritime 
affairs, and this consideration of internal dissensions 
should be especially noted as one in whieh the outlook 
for the British Empire is more favourable than for a 
long time past. Historically, the Colonies have always 
had a keener sense of the value of naval strength than 
the people of these islands. The American colonists 
were at one with us on the necessity of maritime pre- 
dominance, however much they differed from us on 
matters of policy such as military garrisons and enforced 
contributions. Men like Mr. Hofmeyr, again, who have 
vehemently opposed our internal policy in South Africa, 
have been enthusiastic adherents of a strong British 
navy. 

The present naval contributions of the Colonies, 
amounting to about 1 per cent, of our naval expendi- 
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ture, do not even cover the cost of squadrons which 
could be distributed on a sounder basis if the contribu- 
tions did not exist. This last condition was fulfilled in 
the case of Canada. We were thus enabled to with- 
draw ships from both sides of North America, and to 
reduce Halifax and Esquimalt to inexpensive cadres. 
As nations become richer, they act very much as indi- 
viduals in devoting more attention to insurance. The 
advantage of a common navy over separate ones, both 
from the point of view of efficiency and economy, are 
so obvious that there need be no fear of a permanent 
tendency to create separate navies. The future might 
be safeguarded if far-seeing statesmen will bring colonial 
representatives more and more into our councils. At 
present the Colonies resemble the past history of the 
United States in looking inwards to internal develop- 
ment. The time, surely, will come with them also 
when their eyes will turn outwards. Their markets and 
sea communications will appeal to them with a more 
insistent force. They will see how useless is a weak 
detached force, and how strong is a combined one. 

‘ Only numbers can annihilate,’ said Nelson ; and even 
when the Colonies are as rich as Holland, Denmark, 
Spain, or Belgium, they cannot hope to do better than 
those countries which are unable to afford battleships. 

The so-called battleships of Austria are quite unfit to 
lie in the line of battle, while to build a Dreadnmight 
outside Great Britain or Germany would probably cost 
about two and a lialf millions sterling, or nearly as 
much as we raise by a penny on the income tax. 
Indeed, one of the most significant changes since 
Nelson’s time, when we found it indispensable that we 
should deal with the battleships of the Portuguese and 
Danish navies, is that the business of owning battleships 
has become far too expensive for any but the seven 
great maritime Powers, and of these Italy, in spite of 
spasmodic programmes, tends to drop out of the race. 
For the cost of one Di'eadnought we could have 
obtained about eighteen of Nelson’s Victory type, or 
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eight of the steam line-of-battle ships of the Duke of 
Wellingtow type of less than fifty years ago. The 
expense does not end with the mere building of a large 
ship, for, apart from the trained complement, stores, 
and coal, docks have to be adapted both in length 
and breadth for cruisers 500 feet long or battleships 
80 feet broad. In 1848 there were no ships in the navy 
over 210 feet long, and in 1890 none over 400 feet. 
Thus Germany, in the attempt to build ships fit to 
engage vessels of the Dreadnought type, must neces- 
sarily enlarge her existing docks and the accommoda- 
tion of the Kiel Ship Canal. 

The path chosen, however, is one along which 
Germany will be forced to follow Great Britain with 
much reluctance. She is bound to involve herself in a 
very large expenditure, which is merely accessory to 
fighting strength, and not the provision of fighting 
strength itself. This expense was certainly not fore- 
seen when the second German Navy Bill was passed in 
1900 for an extraordinary expenditure of £94,000,000 
by tlie year 1920 as regards works, and the year 1916 as 
regards ships. This great effort is being made under 
the grave disadvantage of heavy expenditure connected 
with the defence of three important land frontiers, and 
a drain on resources through the military campaigns in 
the colonies. Great as are the advantages derived by 
Germany through the concentration of her navy, it 
involves the sacrifice of both colonies and distant com- 
merce in face of a Power which can more than hold its 
own in home waters, and is in a position to attack else- 
where. The present programme of two battleships a 
year can easily be rivalled by Great Britain. In a 
few years Germany will cease to enjoy the advantages 
a new navy confers of a small pensioner or ineffective 
list, and but little wastage of ships to replace. For 
fifteen years Great Britain has nearly averaged a pro- 
gramme of three battleships and four to five cruisers, 
and could have obtained the same results with a smaller 
programme if the wise, economical method had been 
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adopted of building a ship as rapidly as possible. Apart 
from the low national debt, the best German assets in 
this rivalry are the cheapness of the personnel, as com- 
pared with our own and the American, and the good 
administration, which has never wasted money in copying 
the crazes to which France has so often been subjected. 
As compared with the United States, France, and Russia, 
the German building resources are cheaper in their 
work and more efficient, but they eannot be com- 
pared with those of Great Britain, which exceed all 
Europe combined. In 1901 the United Kingdom built 
983,133 tons of shipping as compared with the record 
output for Germany of 132,873 tons in 1903. The 
United States has a higher output than Germany, but 
it is almost exclusively for the coastal, river, and lake 
trades, which are a national monopoly. 

However unpalatable the poliey may be to (liermany, 
in view of the shallow nature of her coasts, any attempt 
to rival other Powers must involve her in following 
their designs of larger dimensions for battlesliips. The 
experience of France shows that every attempt ‘ to 
turn ’ the position of the battleship, if we may use a 
military expression, has resulted in complete disillusion- 
ment. The French Parliament has now passed a vote 
which practically pledges the Government to build ship 
for ship against Germany, a course which, if pursued for 
a generation at the present rate of German shipbuilding, 
would entail, under the two-Power standard, a pro- 
gramme of four battleships a year for Cireat Britain. 
Under the spell of the submarine, France neglected to 
build battleships, with the result that the new Minister 
of Marine, M. de I^anessan, found that in 1908 France 
would possess twenty-eight battleships, of which only 
seventeen would be modern. He contrasted this with 
twenty-two modern battleships for Germany and fifty- 
two for Great Britain. ‘ It would be an act of folly,’ 
he added, ‘ on the part of France to attempt to rival 
England in the number of her battleships ; no nation 
has maritime obligations which are at all comparable 
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with those of Great Britain.’ This testimony from 
one of the most thoughtful of the great European ad- 
ministrators is of especial value, if it moderates certain 
pleadings for (ireat Britain to take the initiative in 
demanding the reduction of naval armaments. Such a 
course would carry with it the danger of placing the 
maritime policy of our Empire under the domination of 
a committee of foreigners meeting at the Hague. 

The gravest reasons can be urged against any measure 
which might fetter this country in adjusting its principal 
naval defence of battleships, not solely in accordance with 
the variations of her policy and the number of probable 
battlesliips whicli may threaten lier, but also in the pro- 
vision of the requisite margin of safety against the 
accidents of navigation and possible successful operations 
on the part of torpedo vessels, submarine boats, and 
submarine mines. To state that naval campaigns are 
decided by battleships does not preclude the possibility 
of some losses through other causes. The .Japanese lost 
two out of six of tlieir battleships tlirough automatic 
mines, while a third was accidentally sunk shortly 
after the peace. If a war with France and Germany 
were unhappily to break out in 1908, the British fleets 
could be threatened by twice as many torpedo craft as 
they possess themselves. The operations of the destroyer 
class would rapidly thin out the 450 torpedo craft of 
France and Germany ; but prudence dictates that some 
margin of safety should exist, so that we can face the 
loss of a few battleships with equanimity. In the war 
period 1793-1802, while our losses from causes other 
than fighting amounted to eighteen sail of the line 
and forty-six frigates, the allied nations of France, 
Spain, and Holland only lost ten sail of the line 
and nine frigates. The losses were therefore as three 
to one. 

Of the methods for trying to circumvent the tyranny 
of the battleship, there remains only the guerre de course 
so frequently formulated by French statesmen and 
admirals. The most formidable example in history was 
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the French wars of 1793-1815, when we lost through 
war 2'36 per cent, of our shipping, without deducting 
large corresponding gains we made from the enemy. 
Such a risk is no more than one incidental to ordinary 
navigation, and to-day, allowing for neutral shipping, 
would represent per cent, of our total supplies. The 
only triumph over British commerce w^as when Sir 
John Jervis evacuated the Mediterranean before the 
superior fleets of France and Spain. From that moment 
to the Battle of the Nile British commerce with the 
Mediterranean entirely ceased. It was the action of a 
fleet of battleships which a few years later negotiated 
the opening of the Baltic again to British commerce. 
Then came Trafalgar, and the security afforded by that 
battle to commerce was such that insurance rates 
tumbled down 18 per cent. I would fiesitate to labour 
the point were it not that these familiar lessons have to 
be learned over and over again. If Russian battleships 
were injured at Port Arthur by .Japanese torpedo cratt, 
how came they to be at anchor in an open roadstead ? 
The answer is that they were afraid to put to sea 
because of the Japanese battleships. If battleships were 
again sunk by torpedo cratt at I’sushima, the immunity 
the latter enjoyed was due to the beating down of all 
power of defence by the .Japanese battleships. Certain 
Russian vessels fortunately escaped the attentions of the 
torpedo cratt, and, in consequence, became by capture a 
part of the .Japanese navy. 

Two modern instances lend point to Nelson’s saying 
concerning battleships as ‘ negotiators.’ In the Panjdeh 
crisis confidence was so lacking that we spent several 
millions in a hurried and w^asteful manner. In the 
Fashoda crisis we experienced the effect of past great 
naval efforts, so that only a few thousands were spent 
on mobilization. The preparation of armaments must 
always be the work of time, and Nelson only referred to 
battleships which could immediately exert their strength, 
as was done when, without any reduction of our block- 
ading forces, Sir Hyde Parker’s fleet was sent to conduct 
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the negotiations where Nelson added Copenhagen to the 
laurels he had won at St. Vincent and the Nile. In the 
recent war, it is clear that diplomacy and preparedness, 
which were closely coordinated by the Japanese, had no 
intimate relation whatever in Russian polity. In the 
case of* Japan at the outbreak of war, we find that the 
shipbuilding programme was completely finished and 
the fleet concentrated at sea, whereas in Russia nine 
battleships were still building, and the commissioned 
ships badly divided in various harbours. The Japanese 
triumphantly vindicated Nelson’s saying by showing to 
the world the close connection between the soft words 
of diplomacy and the hard knocks of gunnery. It is 
equally true that iVdmiral Togo, who paid us the com- 
pliment of hoisting his flag on Trafalgar Day, bore out 
in practice the truth of the Great Order which thoughts 
of that day induced us to refer to at the beginning of 
this article. 

If the Great Order had inspired our policy during the 
past fifty years, it is difficult to believe that so large 
a proportion of expenditure and men would have been 
tied up in what Sir George Clarke has christened 
sedentary defence, involving as it has done dispersion of 
effort away from mobility, which latter is the essence of 
a field army and of a navy. For the work of an Empire 
of over 12,000 square miles, with 43,000 miles of coast- 
line and a vast trade, mobile forces are most essential, 
for they only can cope with the whole of its multi- 
tudinous requirements. Yet, systematically, up to the 
time of the formation of the Defence Committee the 
war problems were faced piecemeal. There was no 
finality to the demands which could thus be formulated 
on purely imaginary hypotheses. In the words of the 
Esher Committee, ‘It would be easy to show that 
unnecessary weakness, coupled with inordinate waste of 
national resources, thus results.’ It is also beyond 
dispute that after the Peninsular, Crimean, American 
Civil, and Franco-German Wars we lived under the 
spell of military operations which had no parallel to 
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purely British wars, so that we tended to lose our sense 
of the value of battleships as ‘ negotiators.’ Three years 
after the Crimean War a 'Freasury Committee found 
that our relative strength to that of France had so far 
diminished that the prospect before us was that, in 
1861, France would possess forty-four steam line-of-battle 
ships, of which four were iron-plated, as compared with 
forty for Great Britain, of which none were iron-plated. 
In 1860 the First Lord of the Admiralty stated in the 
House of Commons that ‘ we had no Channel Squadron 
whatever, that we had no naval defence of our own 
coast.’ Four years after the American Civil War there 
was again a scare about our naval strength, and two 
years after the Franco-German War the First I^ord of 
the Admiralty described our navy as existing largely on 
paper, many ships being mere dummies. Even so we 
continued to build muzzle-loading guns for our sliips up 
to 1880, while every European navy had adopted the 
breechloader. The result was that at the beginning of 
the twentieth century, with the exception of four guns 
in the Italian Navy, Great Britain was the only 
nation with muzzle-loading guns, and of these she 
possessed over 300 in battleships and coast-dcfence 
vessels. In the present year it was discovered that 
many of the existing heavy guns of the navy were 
defective, and the Admiralty decided to increase the 
reserve of guns, which only amounted to 25 per cent, of 
the armament, as compared with 100 per cent, provided 
by Japan. These sorry results will always follow when 
attention is absorbed by minor details instead of vital 
requirements, and when statesmen quit the sure argu- 
ments of history and experiments for plausible guess- 
work. No more baneful conjecture was ever made than 
when Peel coined the phrase that ‘steam had bridged 
the Channel,’ and Palmerston passed it into the currency 
of our thoughts. 

In the early days of steamers an Admiralty memo- 
randum in reference to the mails had laid it down that it 
was the bounden duty of the Government to discourage 
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steamers as calculated to strike a vital blow at our naval 
supremacy/ The Admiralty Committee on manning, in 
1858, discovered that future wars would still be fought 
under masts and sails, as the supply of coal would not be 
enough for a steam war. Cardiff alone exports in a year 
more than the navy uses in thirty years. Battleships 
fell in the estimation of all but the historical school, and, 
therefore, tended to be neglected. The powerful influ- 
ence of the aged Duke of W ellington was used in favour 
of shore preparations for defence, and it was inevitable 
that the War Office should overlap naval functions by 
sedentary defences to resist invasion or coastal attacks. 
The military forces became less and less mobile, losing 
altogether the amphibious power, conferred by maritime 
strength, of being able to choose their striking point, or to 
assist the navy to capture ships protected by fortifica- 
tions. In the House of Commons these considerations are 
seldom alluded to, for the practice is to forbid references 
to the navy and army estimates, and vice versa^ while 
only last session £50,000,000 was voted under the 
guillotine rule, without any discussion at all, in the 
space of one minute. 

In the strategical wilderness in which we wandered we 
worshipped many strange gods, whose costly tabernacles 
are to be found dispersed over the Empire. The fortifica- 
tions of the dockyards and of Dover cost £12,000,000; 
and those at Bermuda have been described on the highest 
authority to be monuments of misapplied ingenuity. 
The evidence everywhere of worship of bricks and 
mortar, such as the Alderney Breakwater, Wei-Hai- Wei, 
the budding scheme of Rosyth Dockyard, and deserted 
‘ tabernacles,’ such as Halifax, Jamaica, Esquimalt, and 
Trincomalee Dockyards, afford matter enough to the 
curious student of the strange worship. The erroneous 
conclusions of this school as to the ability of the Russian 
Armada to reach the Far East, or to steam at all, unless 
the ships were docked, shows how strongly the idea of 
bases, coaling-stations, and docks had possessed their 
minds. Very typical of the priesthood set up by these 
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new cults was the Royal Engineers Submarine Mining 
Corps, now in process of disbandment. No more costly 
affair has ever been devised. The moment it was placed 
in its proper perspective by Sir George Clarke and 
others it was bound to be revealed as more dangerous 
to friend than to foe. 

The Royal Commission on the war showed that if 
we could have sent a striking force of a single brigade 
to Natal when war became inevitable, the whole course 
of the war would have been altered. W e see from this 
instance that the National Debt is swollen by costly 
wars that might have been avoided by convincingly 
adequate organization, or, at any rate, curtailed by rapid 
blows at the outset of the war. The policy which 
devotes one-half the expenditure, and nine out of 
eleven soldiers — whether regulars, militia, yeomanry, or 
volunteers — to the work of passively waiting for the 
blows of an enemy, can only be compared to that of a 
football team which ties up nine out of eleven of its 
men in the goal. The comparison is unfair only in 
respect of the fact that the goal in football is really 
liable to be threatened, whereas in strategy the British 
goal is already covered by the operations of a strong 
navy. 

The Cabinets policy was outlined in the Stanhope 
memorandum of 1891, which formed a written con- 
stitution for the army. It showed that we no longer 
enjoyed the power of thinking in battleships which 
characterized Louis XVL of France, who used to justify 
his economies by saying ; ‘ Hush ! it will give us a ship 
of the line the more.’ It is elear that we have to 
educate our statesmen into the way of thinking in 
battleships, for the alternative is to drift into a bank- 
ruptcy both of strength and resources. Given the 
problem as stated in the now abandoned Stanhope 
memorandum, there could be no finality to expenditure, 
and so the eredit of the country was threatened. 
Financial credit is closely related to naval supremacy, 
for the latter enables London to become the banking 
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centre of the world. On the other hand, the distress 
in England after 1797 arose mainly from the deprecia- 
tion of the currency, so that in 1812 it was 21 per cent, 
below par value. 

To think in battleships it is necessary to show the 
cost of purely passive defence in this country, and its 
equivalent in battlesJiips of* the latest type estimated to 
cost £1,800, ()()(). For this purpose I use an official 
return, giving the net army estimates of 1903-1904 as 
£28,995,000. Of this sum £14,540,000 was devoted to 
the field army available for general service, including 
troops in South ^Vfrica and Egypt, and all regular units 
at home, except tliose in depots. This left for immo- 
bile or sedentary defence £14,455,000. To obtain the 
equivalent in JDrcadiiou^'hts, with twice the armament 
of former battleships, I submit the following table to 
criticism as the annual cost of such a vessel ; 


£ 

Interest on first cost at 3 per cent. ... ... 54,000 

Depreciation for a life of twenty-five years ... 70,000 

Cost of crew ... ... ... ... 45,000 

Victualling ... ... ... ... 16,000 

Coal ... ... ... ... ... 25,000 

Stores of all kinds and repairs ... ... 20,000 


Annual cost of one Dreadnmcght in full) 

commission ... ... J ’ 

Dividing this total into the sum annually devoted to 
the passive defence, which can do nothing towards the 
winning of wars, we find that in 1903-1904 we were 
spending the equivalent of sixty-three Dr'eadnoiights^ 
or of a number of fleets in full commission, probably 
over three times as formidable as the ones we now rely 
on to win command of the sea. This is not only, as 
the Times has rightly called it, ‘ the ruinous system of 
double insurance,’ but it is insurance in the wrong office. 
We have by no means, however, laid bare the full 
extent of the evil. A very large part of the £34,000,000 
being spent on naval works out of loans, and of the 
£18,000,000 on military works, is for purely sedentary 

14 
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purposes. These sums represent an annual tax, for 
expenditure sanctioned during the last ten years, of 
£1,500,000. That great repairing establishments are 
absolutely necessary to the navy is a self-evident pro- 
position, but to disperse the facilities of these establish- 
ments by a multiplication of dockyards in different 
parts of the world may easily result in loss rather than 
gain, and when done at the expense of fighting strength 
it is as if a general, having asked for reinforcements, is 
sent ambulances. With navies it is very much as it 
is in business — the large establishments win the orders. 
We may, by good luck, have a Gibraltar with a small 
dockyard as close to a battle as it is to Trafalgar, but 
the repair work might well be far more efficiently done 
if the vessel spent three or four days in steaming back 
to England. Thus, when the Howe lost her rudder 
in the Levant, it was found to be the speediest and 
most efficient course to send her to England and back, 
rather than to the dockyards at Malta and Gibraltar, 
which we have so assiduously nursed at the cost of 
many millions. As for the mere provision of docks, it 
will generally be found that at any port on a great 
trade route, private capital is only too anxious to provide 
those accessories to commerce and navies without any 
cost to the taxpayer, or, as at Colombo, with the 
assistance of a small subsidy. Much tlie same con- 
sideration should induce us to regard with suspicion 
the policy of shipbuilding in the dockyards, since it is 
notorious that the work is more cheaply performed by 
private firms. 

Many conclusions follow on a policy of sea supremacy, 
which lead to vast economies. The distribution of the 
fleets for war purposes instead of police work is a case 
in point. Sea supremacy means safe communications 
for the predominant Power. We can, therefore, rely 
on merchant vessels to carry the bulk of our naval stores 
and coal. The very reverse has always been argued and 
carried out in practice. Our ships have been enlarged, 
and engines required to do much more work in driving 
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an unnecessarily heavy displacement. The following 
table of the tonnage launched in two periods for the 
navies will show that we should have been easily able 
to have attained better results : 

Launched in Ten Launched in Nine 
Yearsending Years ending 
March 31, 1900. March 31, 1904. 

Tons. Tons. 

Great Britain 1,182,000 ... 933,000 

France, Russia, and Germany 1,058,000 . . . 847,000 

If a thorough knowledge of strategy had been brought 
to bear on both the class of ships built and their designs, 
a smaller building programme would have left us in an 
equally unassailable position. If it were realized that 
the battleships of a predominant Power always afford a 
secure base of refuge to the cruisers, which, even when out 
of sight, can communicate by wireless telegraphy, we 
should hardly be building hybrid cruiser-battleships to 
do the work of scouts and look-out vessels. It is a 
significant commentary on the endeavour to obtain 
great strength of units rather than the requisite number 
of units that Sir Compton Dom\dle, in the 1903 
manoeuvres, lost half his cruiser force through ordinary 
accidents. Like Nelson, he wanted eyes, not fists, in 
his scouts. On the other hand, the battleships are based 
only on their own strength. They must always be our 
first care. With them we obtain security, so that we 
can adjust and augment our forces during war, and, 
working to standard patterns, all types of vessels could 
be built in a year instead of sixteen to eighteen months, 
as is now estimated, or over three years, as has hitherto 
been our average for battleships. In the war of 
American Independence we replaced all the waste of 
war, and increased the navy from 133 battleships to 173, 
and from 97 frigates to 201. In the succeeding French 
wars we increased the battleships from 141 to 248, and 
the frigates from 157 to 323. 

14—2 
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It must still remain true, however, that expenditure 
during peace is of far more value than any undertaken 
during war, always provided the Solomons control it, 
for otherwise much of it, as we have seen, had far better 
have been left to fructify in the banks of the nation. 
No ability and no exchequer can retrieve grave adminis- 
trative blunders. The training of the personnel is, for 
instance, the work of years. At 'Frafalgar the training 
revealed inestimable advantages on the side of Nelson’s 
fleet, for the mere enumeration of guns shows a superi- 
ority of 22 per cent, for the allies. In his progress to 
Tsushima, the Japanese engineer pursued his ideal of 
mechanical efficiency from early youth upwards no less 
relentlessly than did the sucking Togos on deck that of 
fighting efficiency. Perfection it is given to no system 
to attain ; but, by concentration and coordination of 
efforts, each in his proper sphere, we can come as near 
to it as is possible to those ‘who are neither children 
nor gods, but men in a world of men.’ 

No man can forecast the will of a many-headed 
democracy. Alarmists can play on its nerves as orators 
do on its passions. 'Fhe one makes fools rush in where 
angels fear to tread ; the other shouts ‘Fire I’ to an excit- 
able crowd. Scare has succeeded to scare, and the psycho- 
logical factor in strategy plays a definite part as it did 
with the Americans, when a squadron was officially 
stated to have been stationed at Hampden Roads to 
calm the fears of the sea-board. 'Fo feed the symptoms 
of panic in democracy is to give it a strong drink, for 
which it will cry out the more. The remedy for demo- 
cracy, and for its representative orators, is to educate 
them. The orator has pleaded for efficiency, and candi- 
dates have inscribed efficiency on their election addresses 
again and again. It has been my endeavour to strike a 
new note by going back to those simple first principles 
which came to us from the times of Drake, and which 
are capable of being understood by the man in the street. 
Efficiency will follow when simplicity is attained. 



THE NAVY AND THE COJ.ONIES 

Bv THE RIGHT HON. SIR JOHN COLOMB, K.C.M.G., M.P. 

If statistics of wars are to be trusted, the century which 
closes on October 21, 1905, has the worst record. While 
it is undeniable that aversion to war is more prominent 
as an international sentiment in 1905 than in 1805, yet 
it was tlie later part, and not the earlier portion of the 
century, which earned for those hundred years a dismal 
and bloody distinction. The last half lias been most 
remarkable for the magnitude of the operations by 
which the more highly civilized nations have inflicted 
upon each other, chiefly by land, misery and loss. 
While every continent has been a theatre of carnage 
since the great Peace Exhibition of 1851, it is the 
American which furnishes the most conspicuous proof 
that common faith, language, and history provide no 
certain guarantee of peace, even between two sections 
of the same people, when excited by antagonistic claims 
of self-interest. It may be that the prominence of 
aversion to war as an international sentiment is due, not 
to any higher standard of national ethics, but to the 
proportions to which operations of war have grown, and 
their cost increased, by science applied to methods of 
destruction. In any case, however, the history of the 
last fifty years shows that organized and perfectly 
adapted physical force, and not pious beliefs, makes and 
unmakes Empires and States. 

There is, however, a brighter light in the picture the 
history of the century presents, for when we turn to the 
sea aspects of the retrospect, we find a singular absence 
of great maritime wars, which so constantly recurred 
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in preceding centuries. The general peace of the sea 
is a characteristic feature of the hundred years wliich 
followed Trafalgar, and the great product of that long 
maritime peace is the British Empire. Though its 
seeds were sown in that long series of maritime wars 
which closed witli Trafalgar, it owes its spontaneous 
and luxuriant growtfi to that quietude at sea secured 
and maintained by the Royal Navy. It is to the 
prestige and acknoAvledged power and efficiency of the 
British fleet that tlie commerce of the world owes its 
peaceful progress, our Empire its magnitude, and our 
Colonies their wonderful development, which in a few 
score years has changed them from unexplored wilder- 
nesses to prosperous, wealthy, and self-governing States. 
Our Empire to-day is the result of that all-pervading 
and silent influence of predominant sea-power, which is 
greatest in effect while dormant, yet ever ready to 
pounce upon and destroy disturbers of the maritime 
peace of the people whom it serves. 

Now, Trafalgar marked the culminating point of the 
prestige of the Royal Navy, and nothing has since hap- 
pened in the world to justify questioning it. The 
acknowledged power of the fleet is due to sacrifices made 
by the people of the Mother-land. Beginning with ex- 
traordinary and special expenditure for increasing the 
fleet a few weeks after Trafalgar (though at the moment 
the power of maritime rivals had been shattered) the 
sacrifices made ever since to retain that superiority in 
ships and armaments at sea which the great battle off the 
coast of Spain incidentally gave us have been immense 
and continuous. No part of our vast outlying Empire has 
shared these sacrifices, so the Royal Navy is the navy of 
the United Kingdom; its prestige is the precious heritage 
of its people. It was their daring which created it, and 
their sacrifices alone and unaided which have maintained, 
and still maintain, its acknowledged strength and power. 

The essential condition of the existence of the whole 
fabric of Empire, the pride and boast of all its citizens, 
is predominant sea-power, but the burden of maintain- 
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ing it is left to those who live in the Mother-land to 
bear. To give a plain illustration of the effects of this 
existing arrangcinent — any man who lives at home 
and pays taxes bears his share of tlie cost of the fleet ; 
but if he transfers his abode to Canada, for example, 
he continues, of course, to be a British citizen and as 
such entitled to the same naval protection for his oversea 
trade and business as at home, but he at once ceases to pay 
one farthing toward the provision of the fleet, and so gets 
all the advantages of predominant sea-power for nothing. 

The Colonies are cities of refuge for those who desire 
to belong to a great Empire free of the cost necessary 
to provide, not only for its security, but for the pro- 
tection of their trade and commerce on any and every 
sea in w^hicli they choose to do business. At Charing 
Cross the Canadian (iovernment have an office, and the 
passers-by can read in the windows that a great attrac- 
tion offered to induce people to transfer themselves 
from the United Kingdom to the Dominion is ‘Light 
Taxation.’ That is a perfectly true statement, because 
a Canadian citizen of En\pire pays nothing towards the 
upkeep of Empire, such as the diplomatic, consular, and 
naval or military services, while sharing equally with 
those at home, who bear the whole cost, all the security 
and advantages these services confer. There is no other 
empire or nation in the world where the resources of 
only a part bear the entire cost and responsibility of 
providing what is necessary to secure against attack the 
existence of the realm as a whole, or the retention of 
any one of its several component portions. 

This is so extraordinary a feature of the internal 
arrangements of our Empire that it is most desirable to 
understand the main causes which have led up to such a 
singular state of things. 

When Nelson died, British outlying possessions were 
few and far between. In the temperate regions there 
was a small penal settlement at the Antipodes, and in 
America a small community, mostly French, settled in 
the neighbourhood of the fortress of Quebec. There 
w^as nothing else in temperate zones. In the tropics 
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and subtropical regions — notably in Hindustan and in 
the Caribbean Sea —British power had established itself 
mainly for commercial purposes ; but these places, 
though extremely important to Britain, were then with- 
out self-sustaining capacity. In addition there were a 
very few isolated naval and trading ports, which were 
of importance as places where war and merchant ships 
could obtain necessary stores to enable them to keep 
at sea. Of course Gibraltar was pre-eminent in im- 
portance in the Atlantie basin ; beyond that area, 
except in a limited portion of the Indian Ocean, estab- 
lished ports of call were not needed, the operations of 
war and mercantile fleets not embracing the larger 
portion of the water world beyond the Atlantic. Such 
was the position in the year of Trafalgar. 

Between that date and Waterloo the naval efforts 
and expenditure of the United Kingdom were greater 
and more continuous than in any period of its previous 
history. It was this policy, involving as it did huge 
sacrifices — in addition to the eost of great military 
expeditions and campaigns beyond sea which placed 
the fleet of the United Kingdom in sueli a position 
of overwhelming superiority as to defy all tliought of 
contesting its sea supremacy. Thus, from the over- 
throw of Napoleon an epoch of maritime peace was 
secured to the world, for Navarino and iVlgiers, etc., 
were but incidents of police supervision and action 
executed by naval force. Uninterrupted opportunity 
was thus afforded to science and civilization for the 
development of means and methods to increase the 
power of international interchange by the application of 
steam to navigation, land transport, factories, and mills. 
Naturally, an island rich in coal and iron, at no point 
far from the sea, and having a population largely in 
excess of agricultural requirements, took the lead. Tlius, 
near the close of the period of forty years of peace, pre- 
eminence in trade and manufactures came to be regarded 
as certain to continue, and, relying on its permanency, 
a new policy was demanded and inaugurated by the 
people of the United Kingdom. It was a complete 
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reversal of the long-established system under which the 
outlying possessions of the United Kingdom were strictly 
reserved for the commercial benefit of its people, and 
from which foreign competition was pra(‘tically excluded. 
Relatively, except in the case of India and the West 
Indies, the trade of possessions abroad with the United 
Kingdom was iiisigiiificant. It is no matter of surprise 
that, in days wlien a purely commercial instinct dominated 
policy, the importance of these possessions was measured 
by the immediate cash value of their custom. No over- 
sea possession was then a going concern wholly inde- 
pendent of aid from the Mother Country in its local 
requirements, so the ledger account between the two 
was, in the view of the more powerful politicians at 
home, all on the wrong side. Possessions beyond sea 
were therefore looked upon as a liability of the United 
Kingdom, not as a potential asset of an Empire. Indeed, 
in those days the Empire itself came to be almost 
regarded as an unclean thing, and ideas of British 
Imperialism as a noisome pestilence. Except two pro- 
vinces in North ^Vmerica, the affairs and local govern- 
ment of oversea territories were directed from an office 
in I^ondon, which from 1801 to 1854 was a part of the 
War Office. India occupied a wholly different position 
under the limited control of a chartered company. 
There Avere no Colonies in the true sense of the term, 
but a varied assortment of mere dependencies and 
scattered settlements lying outside the charmed circle 
of those great commercial activities of Avhich Great 
Britain, by fortuitous circumstances, Avas then the centre. 
FolloAving precipitately upon the renouncement of the 
old and the inauguration of the new policy, the World’s 
Fair in Hyde Park of 1851 gaA^e dramatic expression to 
the dreams of British politicians and the hopes of the 
people of these islands of that day. In this artificial 
atmosphere of commercial imagination that the old 
men of the present generation were brought up and the 
middle-aged were born ; and it was but a natural result 
that many people in the United Kingdom should have 
come to regard friendly disintegration as the easiest 
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way of escape from inconvenient responsibilities which 
did not pay. In every British possession beyond sea 
this deliberate policy made itself painfully felt. Surprise 
and astonishment at existing relations of the Colonies to 
the navy, upon which their peace and prosperity depend, 
must be tempered by remembering that their older men 
were brought up, and their middle-aged men were born, 
in the cold shade of their Mother Country’s disregard. 
At home all idea of building up and consolidating, 
however slowly, a British Empire, embracing all its 
infinite and varied resources for common security in 
war and mutual advantage in peace, was openly spurned 
and deliberately repudiated. British communities abroad 
consequently became persuaded that the old Imperial 
spirit of Britain was dead, and they were driven from 
conception of Imperial duties and obligations towards 
an exclusive provincial patriotism, offering the immediate 
prospect of becoming a series of separate and glorified 
municipalities. The belief in assured peace spread to 
the Colonies, so possible interference with them by 
foreign Powers was ignored. At home the brotherhood 
of nations was affirmed to have begun, and the superiority 
of Manchester soft goods and Birmingham hardwares 
accepted as a perpetual guarantee for Britain’s permanent 
monopoly of the manufactures of the world under con- 
ditions of general disarmament. The infant Britains 
beyond sea formed a different idea of their own future, 
being confident in the knowledge of their unlimited 
natural resources, which were freely conferred upon 
them by the Home Country, and of their ability to 
develop vast wealth and commercial greatness to rival 
in the future the position of the IJnited Kingdom 
itself. In the calm sunshine of universal peace, the huge 
foreign lions, with their teeth and natural appetites, 
were to lie down with these colonial lambs, and wag 
tails of approval at their rapid and successful develop- 
ment of power. This may appear to many readers an 
exaggerated view of the situation in those days ; but at 
all events the feeling that the Mother Country had 
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become ‘ chicken-hearted ’ tended to produce in the 
Colonies ‘swelled heads.’ When, therefore, ghastly 
proof was given that wars had not ceased, and inter- 
national antagonisms, prompted by self-interest, were 
as rampant as ever, colonial attention turned towards 
precautions for defence of a purely local and sedentary 
form. These general considerations must be borne in 
mind, for they indicate the genesis of the present 
relations of the Colonies to the navy. 

It now remains to examine more closely their special 
bearing on the problem of Imperial defence. 

The concentration of an army at Boulogne for the 
declared purpose of invading England produced a variety 
of purely military efforts to improvise local means of 
resistance to the attempt, if really made. These tem- 
porary and purely military measures were contrary to 
the teachings of insular experience of wars, which in 
effect were that when fighting had to be done, success 
lay not in accumulation of means of sedentary defence 
at home, but in active and combined offensive operations 
abroad. The fact that our fathers immediately increased 
the fleet— at the very moment when a decisive victory 
had left maritime rivals impotent for harm — had its 
corollary in the cessation of efforts, and expendi- 
ture on passive and purely military defence at home. 
Trafalgar was the necessary prelude to that long series 
of purely military operations by which alone decisive 
results can be achieved and peace secured to any nation. 
Owing to this policy, the sea-power of Britain was, 
subsequently to Trafalgar, so effectively operative by 
moral influence alone, that down to the close of the 
Napoleonic War the navy had no opportunity of further 
illustrating its dramatic power of destruction. Popular 
interest, therefore, focussed itself upon the army, and 
during the long peace the memories of the great war 
were prominently military. Then came the Crimean 
War, where an alliance between the two greatest mari- 
time nations of the world left nothing for the Russian 
Navy to do but to sink their ships, and little for the 
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allied fleets to do but to scan Russian coasts. Bitter 
is the remembrance of those days when England was 
rudely awakened from the vision of perpetual peace to 
contemplate the starving, tattered remnant of an army 
of heroes, sacrificed by lier folly and neglect. Hardly 
had that war closed when the outbreak of the Indian 
Mutiny occurred. Here again sea-power found no 
visible expression, for the sea-line of communication 
was not in any shape or form even threatened. The 
sympathy of the civilized Avorld was with us then, while 
France generously facilitated the transport of our troops. 
So the impression in the popular mind by the splendid 
achievements of our troops in India naturally and 
necessarily confirmed, in the mind of the public, a purely 
military conception of war. Next came the descent of 
Napoleon III. on Italy, followed by an invasion panic 
in England. In the excitement of hysterical commotion 
a new theory determining principles guiding preparations 
for war was suddenly developed. That the navy was 
‘ the first line of defence ’ remained still a pious opinion, 
but that this first line of defence could be relied upon 
was officially and deliberately denied. A new national 
policy was thus led up to, and became inevitable, by 
popular misconception of the method and manner by 
which sea-power operates. Having now sketched minor 
causes producing this result, it remains to draw attention 
to a still more potent influence, less discernible on the 
surface of our modern history. 

The spirit of compromise is the characteristic and 
the strength of popular civil government. It is the 
great contributor to British political stability in every- 
thing but preparation for war, which is the inexorable and 
uncompromising teacher of realities. The fear of facing 
necessities honestly by attempting compromises with 
hard facts and rugged truths has, when put to the proof 
by war, to be paid for in human life and national disaster. 

Now the obvious failure of Britain’s great peace pro- 
gramme compelled attention to things appertaining to 
war. Unhappily, as already mentioned, it was born of 
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panic when political necessity demanded precipitate 
action. To return to the old policy of our fathers by 
strengthening the means for ‘ offensive defence ’ would 
have insulted the cherished hope of the people for that 
peace on earth, wliich the great revolution of the British 
commercial system was deemed so certain to secure. 
A new doctrine of ‘Defence, not Defiance’ expressed 
the nature of the inevitable compromise. It found em- 
bodiment in immense and immobile fortifications, costing 
millions, and a host of armed citizens constituting a 
cheap force which could hurt nobody’s feelings, for its 
functions were limited to sitting down behind hedge- 
rows waiting for the attack of a great hostile army 
crossing the sea, and landing for the deliberate purpose 
of destroying us ! This great political compromise was 
the eclipse of national confidence in the fleet, and in 
the darkness and confusion so caused, the key to the 
perspective of British defence was lost. The result 
may be thus summarized : — 

(1) A negation of Imperial patriotism by the Mother 
Country ; and 

(2) A recantation of principles of policy by which our 
Empire had been won, for it was the repudiation of the 
influence of sea-power on Britain’s history as the deter- 
mining factor in the security of her home and foreign 
dominions alike. 

From that time until a few months ago, it was on 
such blurred lines British preparations for war were run 
by successive Governments. 

It would occupy too much space to trace the perpetual 
increase of expenditure, the comic contradictions, and 
the confusion of waste and weakness, inflicted upon the 
nation by the attempted compromise between political 
expediency and the arbitrary requirements of real pre- 
parations for war. It should, however, be noted that 
a contingent consequence was the growth of undue 
influence upon the policy of the country by a purely 
military department — the W ar Office. Thus it happened 
that the policy regulating the Empire’s safety in war 
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came to be moulded in the narrow channels of depart- 
mental pedantry, and not in the free atmosphere of 
statesmanlike investigation and common-sense. 

But in the ‘eighties’ circumstances, which it is not 
necessary here to mention, aroused the nation to an 
appreciation of impending naval peril. Common-sense 
asserted itself at last, and the old spirit of the Mother 
Country revived. Naval knowledge has since become 
more general, emphasized as it was by the object-lessons 
of the wars between China and Japan, the United States 
and Spain, and, still more recently and powerfully, by 
the war between Japan and Russia. The first-fruits of 
this change in the public attitude were the reform of the 
War Office and the creation of a Committee of Imperial 
Defence, presided over by the Prime Minister. In this 
latter important step a guarantee is offered to the Empire 
that its security is to be no longer treated as a depart- 
mental matter, but scientifically examined and have prin- 
ciples formulated by a Committee composed of Cabinet 
Ministers and their official naval and military advisers, 
presided over by the first Minister of the Crown himself 
and calling to its councils any experts required ; while, 
as Mr. Balfour, its creator, has said, its door is open to 
welcome to its deliberations colonial representatives. The 
Mother Country now begins to see her past errors in 
principles of defensive policy, and has set up the frame- 
work of consultative machinery to endeavour to avoid a 
repetition of her own extravagantly costly blunders in 
preparations for war. The difficulties in her way of extri- 
cating from a network of military confusions, prejudices, 
and vested interests, a rational and businesslike military 
system adequate to fulfil the obligations of war are im- 
measurably great. The burden of cost to provide an 
adequate army for the general service of the Empire, 
added to the ever increasing weight of expenditure neces- 
sary to maintain predominant sea-power in the world, sug- 
gests the question. How long can the resources of these 
islands discharge the general naval and military obliga- 
tions of a world-spread State ? The warnings of succes- 
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sive Chancellors of the home Exchequer are sufficiently 
ominous to make it impossible to believe the present rate 
of expenditure can much longer continue. If that be so, 
there are but two alternatives : — either the outlying parts 
of Empire must equitably share with the Mother-land 
the cost and responsibility of providing what is essential 
for general security ; or the task of furnishing sufficient 
force and armaments to protect the Empire in war must 
be left unfulfilled, which, in plain English, means an 
attempt to continue its existence on sufferance. This 
last alternative can only present itself after all hope is 
extinguished of the adoption of the first, so the imme- 
diate question is. What, if any, are the prospects of 
acceptance by the Colonies and possessions abroad of 
any such proposition ? India already bears so great a 
share of the military burden of an Imperial character 
that this great dependency does not come so directly 
within the purview of this momentous question. 

The most discouraging feature in the prospect of 
transmarine possessions cooperating with the Mother 
Country for the maintenance of the navy is the effect of 
the policy and example pursued for over forty years by the 
Mother Country herself. The reflex action of what is 
above described as the ‘ negation of Imperial patriotism ’ 
has strongly impressed the colonial mind. It was 
the Mother Country, not the Colonies, which dethroned 
the ideal of an Empire bonded together for mutual 
advantages and for the discharge of common obligations. 
It was the Motlier-land that taught the Colonies to dis- 
card reliance upon sea-power as the real security from 
military descents by sea, and it was by her example and 
by the explicit advice of her War Office that any measures 
taken by Colonies to prepare for war were conceived in 
the spirit of a selfish isolation. They were to prepare for 
war by locking themselves up in watertight compart- 
ments sealed by fortifications, expecting no military help 
from, and giving none to, the Mother-land or each 
other. 

The circumstance of the South African War and the 
failure of the War Office theories of British defence 
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touched the hearts of all men under the British flag, and 
aroused from its long sleep the sense of responsibility 
and duty to the Empire. It had no means of expression 
except by spontaneous individual action of patriotic men 
volunteering to serve the Empire beyond sea. In the 
absence of any organization prepared for the discharge 
of military obligations to the Empire oversea, the help 
given by colonial (as well as by home) volunteers was 
fragmentary, though valuable, while tlie significance of 
the spontaneous sentiments so represented can hardly 
be over-estimated. But the real great lesson taught by 
this gathering of military units, drawn by war from all 
parts of the Empire to South vVfrica, was naval, not 
military. It was not naval guns on shore, but ships at 
sea and in reserve in home dockyards, that secured the 
military situation in South Africa from the beginning to 
the end of the war. It was the all-pervading and almost 
mysterious influence of sea-power, expressing itself 
silently in moral effect, which made that concentration 
of military units in South Africa possible. 1 oreign 
Powers violently hostile to our proceedings in South 
Africa made no attempt to interfere because the pre- 
dominance of Britain’s naval power defied them, and so 
the external peace of the Empire and the quietude of 
the sea for the world was preserved. 

The recognition by British communities of the para- 
mount duty and obligation that rests upon each and all 
to maintain a free sea, is the primary condition of the 
consolidation of their Empire. The combination of 
their world-spread resources to provide the only means 
of guaranteeing that freedom would make for peace, 
not war. The greatest traders in the world have the 
greatest interest in the preservation of maritime peace. 

The total aggregate annual value of the maritime 
trade of British States and territories, even now, amounts 
to some fifteen hundred millions sterling, only two- 
thirds of which represent that of the Mother-land. The 
aggregate annual public expenditure, under all heads, of 
the outlying Empire now exceeds that of the United 
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Kingdom, the aggregate annual revenues of Greater 
Britain being greater than that of the Mother Country. 
Now 24-26 per cent, of the home public expenditure is 
devoted to the purpose of providing that naval security 
for the Empire essential to all its parts, while only *25 
per cent, of the total aggregate public expenditure of the 
dominions beyond sea is appropriated to precautions for 
their Empires maritime security.* The percentage 
proportion which expenditure on the Navy bears to 
the value of imports and exports by sea of the United 
Kingdom and the outlying Empire respectively is as 
follows : -United Kingdom 8*81 per cent. Dominions 
beyond sea *07 per cent. 

The broad conclusion which forces itself to the front 
by the contemplation of facts and figures such as these 
is of a twofold character : 

1. That our Empire has outgrown its organization. 

2. That the view taken by Captain Mahan of the 
British situation is a true one, viz., that ‘ Imperial 
federation in action will manifest itself pre-eminently 
along ocean and naval lines.’ 

The meeting of the next Colonial Conference may 
finally determine the future of the Empire, for in truth 
and in fact we have, in matters concerning Imperial 
defence, arrived at the parting of the ways, and the 
decision which road is to be taken in order to find 
security cannot be much longer deferred. 

This question of the Colonies and the navy as one 
demanding primary attention at the next Colonial Con- 
ference was pressed upon the attention of the Prime 
Minister by a most important deputation under the 
auspices of the Imperial Federation (Defence) Committee 
on December 10 last.t In his reply Mr. Balfour struck 

* See Parliamentary Returns, No. 308, Session 1904, but this 
Return include India. 

"I* The full and authorized report of the proceedings at the 
deputation will be sent free on application to the Hon. Secretary, 
Imperial Federation (Defence) Committee, 11a, Prince’s Street, 
Westminster, S.W. 
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the true keynote of Imperial harmony in the overture to 
combined efforts in these words : 

‘I earnestly trust that the temper in which it will 
meet will not be, How much can each fragment of the 
Empire get out of the other fragments of the Empire ? 
but, How much can each fragment of the Empire give 
to the common whole ? It is not what we are to get 
each for himself ; it is not what we are to give to this 
or to that self-governing element within our Iporders ; 
it is what every self-governing fragment of this great 
whole can itself contribute for a common object ; and 
the common object of defence certainly stands in the 
very first rank. Everybody must admit that a Con- 
ference such as I have adumbrated, and such as I hope 
to see, will have before it a task of almost unexampled 
difficulty in the history of the building up of empires. 
Those difficulties ought not to deter us, and, I am con- 
vinced, will not deter us. If they prove insuperable, 
let it at all events be through no fault of ours ; let it be 
because the inherent difficulties in the problem are such 
that no human wisdom, no patriotism, however un- 
selfish, is able to surmount them. But I, for my own 
part, am unwilling — indeed, unable — to contemplate so 
fatal, so serious an outcome. I believe if we can raise 
ourselves — ^I am not talking of this country alone ; I am 
talking of every part of the Empire — if we can raise 
ourselves to that high level of unselfish patriotism of 
which I have spoken, in which men shall not consider 
merely their own particular community or their own 
particular industry, but shall consider the common 
needs of this great and varied Empire ; if indeed we 
can raise ourselves to those heights — and I think we 
can — I feel confident that the experience and the 
wisdom which have been born of centuries of free 
government will not be at fault, and that in the building 
up of empires we shall prove ourselves in the future, 
as we have shown ourselves in the past, pioneers of 
enlightenment which the world may well be content to 
follow.’ 
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By MAJOR-GENERAL SIR EDWARD HUTl'ON, K.C.M.G., 

Late Commandinf( the Military Forces of (.’anada (1808-1900), 
and of Australia (11)01-1904) 

‘ Shoulder to shoulder, all for each, and each for all.** — Rt. Hon, 
J. Chamberlain, Guildhall, May 13, 1902. 


The question of Commercial Unity has for the last 
two years, in the masterful hands of Mr. Chamberlain, 
so filled the public eye as the basis for consolidating the 
Empire that the earlier proposal for the much-to-be- 
desired Military Unity has in a large measure been 
relegated to the background. Yet signs are not want- 
ing to show that if the conditions of the War Office 
administration three years ago had possessed the con- 
fidence of the Mother Country and her Colonies, a 
National Defence System would have formed the 
primary element in that consolidation of the Empire 
which all now recognise as the question of the hour. 

Mutual defence has from the outset of human 
existence been the keystone of the social arch. It has 
bound at all times in the past, as it assuredly will in the 
future, individuals as well as nations together by ties at 
once of mutual sentiment, sympathy, and self-interest. 
Who is there who will deny the fact that mutual pro- 
tection is the primary factor which binds man to man ? 
It would be regrettable indeed if an element in the 
building-up of a great Empire so wholesome and so 
invigorating to patriotism and self-discipline should be 
even temporarily abandoned for an element which is 
secondary only in the primitive instincts of mankind. 

m 15—2 
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Necessity, however, governs all our actions. The 
South African War had clearly shown tlie yearning of 
the whole Empire for some means by which to con- 
solidate the ties which up to that time had been more 
sentimental than real. The moment had arrived for 
action. If ‘ the sons of Britain throughout the world 
were not then to stand shoulder to shoulder to defend 
their mutual interests and their common rights,’* some 
other means must be found for effecting a result which 
all alike recognised as paramount. 

Doubt now obscures the future of Commercial Unity, 
and it is opportune to consider whether Military Unity 
may not, even yet, be effected under a rejuvenated War 
Office. There is on the part of the great Colonies an 
unmistakable aspiration towards a closer union and for 
a broader citizenship, f There is on the part of the 
Mother Country a feeling, more and more intense each 
year, that the future successful maintenance of the 
Empire, vital to all concerned, is to be found only in a 
closer union with her children. That union is strength 
is more true now than ever before ! Under modern 
conditions war assumes gigantic proportions ; hundreds 
of thousands are and will be necessary where thousands 
and even hundreds have in past times decided the fate 
of Empires. By combination alone can nations now 
hope to defend their rights and guard their inde- 
pendence. 

What could Canada hope to effect with her 3,500 
miles of frontier, unaided by the other members of the 
British family? How could Australia expect to keep 
inviolate her 8,000 miles of seaboard, and to maintain 
for her future generations the heritage she possesses 
from the grasp of the teeming millions of China and 
Japan without the aid of her partners in the Empire ? 
What hope has South Africa of consolidation and 
development without the Paoo Britannica under the 
British flag ? 

* Mr. Chamberlain, January 18, 1898. 

t Sir Wilfrid Laurier, at Liverpool, June 13, 1897. 
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All agree that it is incumbent upon all portions of 
the Anglo-Saxon race owning allegiance to the King 
to draw closer the bonds of unity, and within our own 
social family to seek that strength and support which 
we can never hope to find from alien nations. 


The Mii.itary Obligations of the Empire. 

The necessity for a Military Unity may therefore be 
regarded as universally acknowledged, and it will only 
be necessary to consider in its turn the military obliga- 
tions of our Empire for which this unity is so desirable. 
These may be divided as follows : 

(а) The maintenance of order and of our sovereign 
rights in all parts of our world-wide dominions, and the 
conduct of those military operations necessitated from 
time to time by the natural expansion of our trade and 
commerce. 

(б) The defence of the Empire in whole or part 
from foreign aggression and the fulfilment of our treaty 
obligations. 

It is obvious that for («) we have, in addition to our 
great fleets, the Regular Army of 197,389 men (z>/(/e 
table on p. 248), which, with the garrison of India, 
74,450, gives in all a total of 271,839 of all ranks. Of 
this number, however, it is estimated that no less than 
40,953 are under twenty years of age, and therefore 
ineffective for war. The Reserves will aceordingly, when 
called out, do little more than make up wastage and 
complete the existing peace establishments. It was 
found in 1899 that with forces similar to those now in 
existence a field force from the Regular Army at home 
of more than 70,000 was not procurable.* In the 
event of a war with a European Power, or combination 
of Powers, it is doubtful if even this number would be 
available for a field army. 

* Report of the Royal Commission on the South African War. 
Sec. 59 and 60. 
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To consider the military obligations comprised under 
{b) it is necessary to carefully consider the principles 
recently laid down by the Prime Minister, in an answer 
given to a question in Parliament on March 7 last, 
as follows : 

‘ The governing considei’ations which, as it seems to 
us, ought to determine the number of troops to be 
maintained depend not so much on considerations 
affecting Home Defence as upon the claims which 
colonial, and still more Indian, needs may make upon 
our military resources.’ 

The North- West Frontier of India. — One of the most 
important lessons taught us by the recent war is the 
comparative ease and relative simplicity with which 
Russia massed and maintained a vast field army of 
not less than 600,000 men at the end of 6,000 miles of 
a single line of railw^ay. An authorized statement was 
recently published to the effect that 775,000 of all ranks 
had been sent to Kharbin since the beginning of the 
war. This number added to the troops already in 
Manchuria makes, says the well-informed Times corre- 
spondent in St. Petersburg, an aggregate of not less 
than 820,000 men {Times, March 26, 1905). If Russia 
can place so large an army in the field at such a distance 
from its base, and can maintain it effective for so long 
a period by only a single line of railway, what could 
she not effect in Afghanistan with two lines of com- 
pleted railway, and with a far less distant base ? Our 
requirements for the defence of our North-West 
Frontier, at a modest calculation, can not be estimated 
under such circumstances at less than 500,000 men. 
Towards this number India can only at present provide, 
exclusive of Imperial Service troops, a total field army 
of 139,000 men (Military Member, Indian Council, 
Times, March 30, 1905). 

The Southern Frontier of Canada. — It is customary 
to forget the treaty obligations, apart from sentiment, 
which we have accepted in holding inviolate the 3,500 
miles of the Southern Frontier of Canada. Nine years 
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have not elapsed since we were on the verge of war 
with the United States, and, however reluctant we may 
be to recognise it now, the truth still remains that a 
positive war frenzy seized at least the Western States 
of America, which threatened at one time to force 
hostilities upon our more sober-minded kinsmen. 

The military force required to hold Canada, with its 
population of 6,000,000, against the resources of a great 
nation numbering not less than 70,000,000, cannot be 
computed at less than 500,000 men. 

Intcgtity of — Our treaty obligations as 

regards Belgium, shared though they be by other 
European I’owers, may at any moment force us to take 
active military measures for which a large army would 
be required. 

We have, moreover, only recently emerged from a 
war within the Empire which necessitated 448,400 men 
being placed in the field ; and the ‘ North Sea incident,’ 
so lately as October last year, brought us within 
measurable distance of war with a first-class European 
Power. 

The Prime Minister and the Secretary of State for 
War have, moreover, definitely adopted the principle 
that the defence of England is not the passive military 
defence of English shores, but the active offensive 
defence by a powerful navy. Naval and military strate- 
gists have always held this view, but the corollary of 
this [principle must equally be remembered, that it is 
not possible for any navy, however invincible, to defeat 
and destroy the fighting power of our enemies by land 
as well as by sea. It has been truly said that war can 
only attain a successful end by the annihilation of our 
enemies, and annihilation by a navy alone is impossible. 
The real defence of England, Australia, and all the 
component parts of our vast domain, must therefore be 
in the future, as it has been in the past, by a vigorous 
offence, by a policy of war forced upon our enemies, 
and fought out to a finish upon other than English sod. 
Thus did England defeat Napoleon in the nineteenth 
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century, and thus only can the British Empire defeat 
its enemies in the twentieth. 

Having the foregoing obligations in mind, it is surely 
not wrong to say that we require a field army of not 
less than 500,000 men, or at least the organization by 
which such an army can be brought into existence 
rapidly and effectively. 

The Creation of a Field Army of 500,000 Men. 

The Anglo-Saxon race has declared against conscrip- 
tion upon the European model, and it is impracticable 
under the conditions now prevailing to expect any 
change in public feeling. The ingrained and not un- 
natural dislike of the Anglo-Saxon for standing armies 
is a factor which must always be borne in mind and 
cannot be disregarded, and a decrease rather than an 
increase of our own Regular Army is not unlikely to be 
demanded by Parliament and by public opinion. It is, 
at any rate, useless to suppose that by any possible 
process a regular or standing army can be created or 
maintained which will provide the troops shown to be 
necessary. 

It is, at the same time, a significant fact that the 
liability to military service is generally recognised as 
one of the obligations of citizenship, and a general 
feeling is showing itself that the solution of the problem 
will be found in the further development of that ancient 
and constitutional force the Militia, ‘ whose theory,’ as 
described by Mr. Cardwell, ‘ is conscription, but whose 
practice is voluntary engagement.’ A Militia system is 
common to all the great branches of the Anglo-Saxon 
people, and is generally acknowledged as being the form 
of military service at once applicable and sufficient to the 
requirements of national defence. Evolved from early 
times, when, under the guiding hand of King Alfred 
the Great, a system of universal military service first 
took definite shape, this Anglo-Saxon form of military 
service has slowly but surely matured with the growth 
of the race itself. It is to this form, therefore, of military 
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service that we must look for that bond of Military Unity 
which is to provide the field army required, and thus to 
form the true basis of our Imperial defence system. 

The principles included within the present Militia Act 
of 1882 are largely accepted in their general bearing by 
other parts of the Empire, and are embodied in the 
Militia Act of Canada, 1867, the Defence Act of 
Australia, 1903, and the Defence Act of Natal, 1903. 
Legal powers for an extension of Militia service beyond 
the limits of the United Kingdom are alone required to 
make the existing Acts of Parliament sufficient for 
the present requirements. Legislation in this regard 
has already been undertaken by the Imperial Govern- 
ment, and it is safe to assume that the various Colonial 
Governments will eome to see the necessity of follow- 
ing suit. 

No military system can be put into effect which is 
not in accord with the natural instincts of the people, 
and as Anglo-Saxondom is practically unanimous in 
regard to the soundness of a Militia system of military 
service, if carried out upon the thorough and effective 
lines demanded by modern developments, it is to such 
a system that we must look. The Commonwealth of 
Australia, the latest born of the British Sisterhood of 
Nations, has recently adopted a Militia Army System, 
which, it is urged, best fulfils the conditions for national 
defence imposed by the Anglo-Saxon form of constitu- 
tional Government and by the radical developments of 
modern democracy. 

Militia System adopted by Australia, 1903 . 

The Commonwealth military system was drawn up in 
accordance with certain defined strategical considerations 
which were embodied in a special minute on the subject, 
and laid before the Australian Parliament in April, 1902. 
It provides : 

!• A Permanent (or Regulay') Cadre Force ^ consisting 
of the General and Instructional Staff, a regiment of 
Artillery, small detachments of Engineers, Army Service 
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Corps, Ordnance Corps, and of Army Medical Corps, 
for partially garrisoning the naval strategical bases, for 
technical duties, for maintenance of valuable stores and 
equipment, and, above all, for the instruction of the 
Militia and Volunteer forces during peace and for 
stiffening them in times of war. 

2. A Field Force of Militia troops for the purpose of 
carrying out active operations in the field in defence of 
the Commonwealth as a whole. This force consists 
of six light horse brigades and three brigades of infantry. 

3. A Garrison Force of Volunteers combined with 
Militia for the local defence of each State. 

The permanent or regular force, consisting of 
91 officers and 1,204 other ranks, bears only a small 
proportion to the Militia and Volunteer troops, which 
together form the real defence forces of Australia. 

The numbers are as shown in Table I. (p. 235). 

Each brigade is organized upon the principles shown 
in Tables II. and III, (pp. 236, 237). 

It will be seen that a field force of six brigades of 
light horse and three brigades of infantry is provided for 
the defence of the Commonwealth within the limitations 
imposed by the Defence Act. Each of these brigades is 
complete in itself, with the proportion of all arms and of 
those administrative departments which are essential for 
a mobile force in the field. Each of the six States 
contribute their quota to the field force in proportion 
to their population. 

Garrison troops for local or State defence, comprising 
garrisons for the defended ports, and a small district 
reserve or movable column, are also provided. The 
numbers allotted for this purpose to each State vary 
in proportion to the local requirements of defence 
and to the willingness of the inhabitants to engage in 
voluntary military service. 

While the field force is composed entirely of Militia, 
paid at the market rates of labour, with a nucleus of 
permanent officers and men, the garrison troops are 
primarily Volunteers. The yearly cost is estimated at 
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TABLE I. 

THE FIELD FORCE AND GARRISON TROOPS ON PEACE 
AND WAR ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Peace. 

War. 

Detail. 

All 

Ranks. 

Field. 

Mountain, 

and 

Guns of 
Position. 

All 

Ranks. 

Field, 

Mountain, 

and 

Guns of 
Position. 

Field Force. 

Six brigades of light horse ... 

6*, 445 

24 

12,996 

36 

Three brigades of infantry . . . 

7,377 

36 

14,733 

48 

Staff of three field companies 
of Engineers 

9 


24 


Total field force... . . 

13,831 

60 

27,753 

84 

Garrison Troops. 

Total garrison troops ... 

11,752 

! 

26 ^ 

11,752 

26 * 

Ordnance Department. 

For duty with both field force 
and garrison troops 

117 


117 


Total field force and gar- 
rison troops ... 

25,700 

86 

39,622 

110 

Strength of reserve of officers, 
rifle clubs, cadets, etc., on 
May 1, 1904 . 

38,654 


38,654 


Grand total 

64,354 

86 

78,276 

no 

* Exclusive of giii 

IS allotted t 

1 1 

o fixed defences. 



£609,400, when the organization is carried into effect in 
its entirety. 

It is obviously impracticable to carry out successfully 
and economically any military organization suited to 
rapid expansion and mobilization in time of national 
emergency unless the units of the various arms are 
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TABLE II. 

FIRST LIGHT HORSE BRIGADE. 
(Southern and Western Brigade, New South Wales.) 




Detail. 

1 Establishment. 

ill 










P^ 

Arm of Service 

Units. 

Peace. 

War. 

M. 

Staff 

1st Australian Light Horse 

10 

23 



Regt. (N.S.W. Lancers) 
2nd Australian Light Horse 

m 

581 

M. 

Light Horse 

Regt. (N.S.W. Mounted 
Rifles) 

294 

581 



‘Ird Australian Light Horse 





Regiment (Australian 





Horse) ... 

' A * Instructional Cadre, 

291 * 

581 

P. 

Artillery 




R.A.A 

^() 

181 

M. 

Engineers* 

No. 1 Field Company 





(Mounted Section) 

29 

55 

M. 

Army Service 

No. 1 L.H. Supply Column 

14 

77 


Corps 




/ 

Officers attached to Regi- 



M. 

Army Medical 1 
Corps 1 

ments and Units 

No 1 Mounted Bearer 

4 

4 


Company 

2.5 

50 


( 

1 No. 1 Field Hospital (half) 

15 

30 

M. 

Veterinary De- 

Officers attached to Regi- 




partment 

ments ... 

3 

3 



Total 

1,048 

2,1 66 


* Staff field company not included. 


organized upon a defined and uniform basis. Each unit, 
therefore, of the field force has a peace as well as a war 
establishment. The peace establishments whieh have 
been adopted are based upon the present possibilities 
and funds available. They are numerically small, but 
provide for nearly a full complement of officers and non- 
commissioned officers, with approximately one-half of 
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TABLE III. 

FIRST INFANTRY BRIGADE. 
(New South Wales.) 




Detail. 

Establishment. 

.2 ^ 





S3 






Arm of Service. 

Units. 

Peace. 

War. 

M. 

Staff 


10 

27 



1st Australian Infantry 





Regt 

2nd Australian Infantry 

509 

1,010 

M. 

Infantry 

Regt. 

3rd Australian Infantry 

509 

1,010 



Regt 

4th Australian Infantry 

509 

1,010 



Regt 

509 

1,010 



Brigade Staff 

No. 3 Battery Australian 

4 

17 



Field Artillery ... 

76 

171 

M. 

Artillery 

No 4 Battery Australian 
Field Artillery ... 

No. 5 Battery Australian 

76 

1 

171 




Field Artillery 

76 

120 

M. 

Engineers 

No. 1 Field Company (dis- 




mounted half) ... 

57 * 

list 

M. 

Army Service 

No. 1 Infantry Supply 




Corps 

/ 

Column .. 

Officers attached to regi- 

38 

81 

M. 

Army Medical j 
Corps I 

ments and units 

No. 1 Infantry Bearer Com- 
pany 

5 

50 

5 

100 


( 

No. 2 Field Hospital 

30 

60 

M. 

Veterinary De- 

Officers attached to units 

1 

1 


partment 






Total 

2,459 

4,911 


* Staff field company not included. f Includes staff of field company. 


the rank and file laid down for the war establishments. 
Thus a squadron of light horse and a company of 
infantry are constituted as follows : 
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Peace. 




War. 


Unit. 

1 

Officers. 

Sergeants. 

Artificers. 

Rank and File, 

3 

H 

S 

O) 

o 

O 

Sergeants. 

Artificers. 

Rank and File. 

3 

o 

Squadron of Australian 
Light Horse 

5 

6 

3 

58 

72 

6 

10 

5 

114 

135 

Company of Australian 
Infantry 

.3 

4 


53 

60 

3 

5 


108 

116 


The peace cadres by this plan, with practically their 
full complement of trained officers and non-com- 
missioned officers, can be completed upon mobilization 
in time of national emergency by partially trained 
or even untrained men to the requirements of war with- 
out serious difficulty. The degree of training to be 
given to officers and non-commissioned officers in peace 
is solely governed by expense. The formation of 
schools of instruction has been carried out, but they 
must be still further elaborated by the Commonwealth 
if they are to be really effective and to successfully 
achieve the desired result. The expenditure necessary 
is relatively insignificant. 

The system of instruction and the periods of training 
for the whole force thus organized are made as elastic 
as possible, and have been so arranged as to give ample 
latitude to meet local requirements, and to interfere as 
little as may be with the civil occupations of those 
professional men and of those well-to-do and intelligent 
individuals of the community who are found, as a rule, 
in the ranks of the Volunteers, and but rarely in the 
ranks of the Militia of the United Kingdom. The 
result is that the rank and file in Australia, as in Canada, 
are far superior in intelligence, physique, and in social 
status to the rank and file of the Regular Army or 
Militia at home. Military knowledge and instruction 
are consequently absorbed more readily, and under 
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officers who are well trained, experienced, and tactful, 
a very high standard of discipline can be maintained. 
The individuality and self-reliance so essential in modern 
war need no encouragement. The Corps of Engineers, 
the Supply and Transport Corps and the Ordnance and 
the Army Medical Service, are recruited from those 
classes who exercise in civil life the functions which they 
are required to discharge in war. Little difficulty is 
found in obtaining men experienced in supply, in trans- 
port, and in medicine, to fill the ranks of the depart- 
mental corps charged with such work, so that auto- 
matically. and without special departmental training, 
recruits for these essential and technical services can be 
obtained, which at home in the Regular Army are 
created with much difficulty, and only maintained by 
a system of laborious and expensive training. 

It was generally admitted that no administrative unit 
in the South African War was more effective or com- 
plete than the New South Wales Army Medical 
Corps, which was organized in 1893 upon the principle 
described. 

A complete military organization has thus been 
created in Australia, which, while capable of expansion, 
forms a carefully constructed framework into which the 
additional and necessary fighting material can be fitted 
when the time of action arrives. A military system, 
therefore, suited to the modern requirements of a self- 
governing and democratic community has been brought 
into being, which has satisfied all shades of opinion. 
There can be no better test of the unanimity of feeling in 
this regard than the fact that the military system of the 
Commonwealth now adopted was evolved in less than 
three years out of the motley defence forces previously 
existing in the six States of Australia, in spite of drastic 
retrenchment,* and in spite of the halting administration 
of three successive Governments so widely divergent in 

* A reduction of no less than 22 per cent, of the military 
estimates was effected in 1902. 
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their views as those of Sir Edmund Barton, Mr. Watson, 
and Mr. Reid. 

Militia System of Canada. 

The organization of the National Militia Army 
adopted by Australia followed closely the plan adopted 
in 1867 for Canada by that able and accomplished 
soldier General Sir Patrick MacDougall. Political 
exigencies, however, caused the excellently conceived 
Militia system of Canada to lapse, and its governing 
principles to be forgotten. It was not until the rude 
shock which Canada experienced in 1895 during the 
strained relations with our kinsmen of the United States 
over the Venezuela Boundary Question that public 
attention was directed to the discreditable condition of 
Canadian defence. Large sums were then hurriedly 
laid out in arms and equipment, and belated efforts 
were made to improve the standard of military training. 
It was, however, 1898 before the essential equipment 
arrived, before money was provided for the complete 
training of the whole of the Canadian Militia, and 
before measures were adopted for improving and com- 
pleting the all-essential administrative organization. The 
stimulus thus given to the natural military spirit of 
the Canadians, the consequent improvement in military 
training and knowledge, and, above all, the vastly 
improved military organization, showed its value and 
result in the relative excellence of the representative 
units contributed by Canada to the South African War. 

The keynote, however, of the success of the National 
Militia System, adopted by Canada in 1867 and by 
Australia in 1903, is the organization in complete form 
of the larger military units, and the allotment of com- 
plete brigades to defined districts, together with the 
association of the smaller military units of regiments, 
squadrons, batteries, and companies within certain 
allotted areas in these districts. The districts, be they 
the provinces in Canada, the States in Australia, or the 
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counties in the United Kingdom, are thus identified 
with their representative contribution to the defence of 
the whole nation. Officers and men organized on this 
principle bring to their corps all the cohesion, feeling of 
comradeship, and local association, which are so essential 
for insuring the highest standard of discipline in the 
field and of gallantry before the enemy. Each corps is 
thus not only representative of its own province, State, 
or county, but also of its own special district and of its 
own particular community. Each individual soldier 
feels that upon him rests, in bivouac and in battle, the 
responsibility of adequately representing his friends and 
kinsmen, and of doing honour to his own name and to 
the fair reputation of his own countryside. 

Military Vaiate of Militia. 

There will be many, no doubt, who will question the 
military value of a Militia thus raised, who will query 
their cohesion and discipline, will query their degree 
of training and efficiency, and will even query their 
steadiness and gallantry in action. To such a careful 
study, among others, of the War of the American 
Revolution (177t>-1783) is suggested. ‘ Taking into con- 
sideration,’ says Sir Charles Trevelyan, the latest historian 
of this period, ‘ the quality of the regular British Army 
opposed to them, some of their feats have seldom been 
surpassed except in legendary warfare. ’ When they failed, 
a want of a satisfactory organization, an absence of quali- 
fied leaders, and a deficiency in equipment, will usually 
be found to be the causes. It was the Canadian Militia 
in 1812 who almost single-handed, in the absence of the 
Regular Army, not only held the Southern Frontier 
successfully, but carried the war into the enemy’s 
country. The fighting value of the vast armies engaged 
in the American War of Secession, more closely resem- 
bling a National Militia than a Regular Army, has 
never been questioned. Their early failures were due 
to lack of initial organization, of military training, and 

16 
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to the absence of a sufficient number of qualified leaders, 
but never to a lack of military spirit or of soldierly 
qualities in the troops themselves. 

The Militia of the United Kingdom, raised by volun- 
tary enlistment, with the ballot in reserve in case of 
national emergency, has been frequently embodied, but 
has never, except on two minor occasions, taken any 
direct or leading part as distinct military units in any 
war until the late South African campaign, 'fhe 
Militia contributed largely to the Peninsular Army ; and 
it was stated by Mr. Sidney Herbert in Parliament that 
at Waterloo, of 18,000 line soldiers, the majority were 
volunteers from the Militia. If in the recent campaign 
the Militia, taken generally, did not realize the expecta- 
tions formed of its value, the reasons are that the 
force has for years received little encouragement, has 
had few advantages as regards training and instruction, 
and has been consistently emasculated by the annual 
transfer of officers and men to those regular battalions 
to which it is affiliated. It would be unreasonable to 
expect a high degree of fighting value from a force thus 
sorely tried. 

It is beyond all question that the Colonial Militia 
from Australia and Canada contributed largely to the 
success of the campaign in South Africa. The excellent 
service rendered by the Royal Canadian Infantry 
Regiment at Paardeberg will always be a Avell-remem- 
bered feature of Kronje’s surrender; while mounted 
corps from Australia, Canada, and New Zealand, did 
excellent service, and are conspicuous examples of 
what Militia troops can do. The later irregular corps 
were not Militia ; and, suffering from the disadvantage 
of inadequately trained officers, insufficient previous 
military knowledge, and defective organization, they 
in many instances left much to be desired. It is safe 
to assume that the defects revealed will be largely 
removed by the improved methods of instruction, and 
by the defined organization now adopted in both 
Australia and Canada. 
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Nationai, Militia Army of 500,000 Mex. 

Following the principles above explained, the Militia 
and Yeomanry of* the United Kingdom could jointly, 
with the Militia of Australia, Canada, and the self- 
governing Colonies, provide the field army of 500,000 
men which has been shown to be required. 

Having in view the population and resources of the 
various portions of the Empire, the following proportion 
might well be alloted : 


I Establishment on Basis of Popula- 
1 tion and Local Circumstances 


United Kingdom ... 

Canada 
Australia ... 

Cape, Natal, and New Zealand 
Grand total ... 


Peace. 

War. 

j 250,000 

425,247 

! 15,000 

30,000 

I 13,831 

27,753 

10,000 

17,000 

288,831 

500,000 


Note. — In regard to the great difference in numbers between 
the peace and war establishments above quoted, it has been shown 
in the preceding pages that the numbers given are the minimum 
cadre peace establishments. The officers and N.C.O.’s are intended 
to be practically complete in peace to the strength required in war, 
and an increase in the personnel of the rank and file can always 
be made gradually as funds admit and as circumstances render 
desirable. 

The difficulties in providing the peace establishment 
of 250,000 men allotted to the United Kingdom are 
not so great as may at first sight appear. There already 
exist 133,091 Militia, of which approximately 80,000 
should be available for a field army and 27,290 Yeo- 
manry. A balance of approximately 90,000 men will 
thus have to be gradually raised, which, divided upon 
a population basis between the different counties in 
accordance with the system adopted by Australia and 

16—2 
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Canada, could be obtained without serious difficulty. 
It only remains to act upon the plan announced 
by Lord Lansdowne as the policy of the Govern- 
ment, that ‘ the Militia should retain its identity, and 
that it should not be merged into the short-service 
army, but that, on the other hand, it should be so 
framed, so equipped, and so officered that it should be 
fit, when occasion arises, to take its plaee alongside 
the best troops of the line for the purposes of foreign 
serviee ’ (House of Lords, March 30, 1905). A con- 
siderable reconstruction of the existing Militia units 
will, however, be necessary, and their reorganization 
into brigades, complete in all arms and in adminis- 
trative departments, must be undertaken in a bold and 
businesslike spirit. * The possibilities of that admirable 
body [the Militia],’ wrote Mr. Arnold- Forster to the 
Times on November 30, 1897, ‘ will never be properly 
utilized until it be taken seriously by some energetic 
War Minister. Instead of being the drudge of the 
army, the despised channel througli which officers and 
men may pass to the line regiments, the Militia should 
be organized as a self-contained and self-respecting 
force.’ 

Legislation would be required in the case of the 
Yeomanry, so as to place them upon the same footing 
as the Militia in regard to their service. This has been 
frequently urged, and would, it is believed, be welcomed 
by the Yeomanry themselves. 

The expense entailed by the increase thus indicated, 
by the improved instruction of officers and non-com- 
missioned officers, and by an increase in daily pay, 
could be covered by a reduction of the number of 
immature youths, unfit for service, who now in so large 
a measure fill the ranks of the Regular Army. It is 
stated in the Report of the Royal Commission upon 
the South African War that in April, 1900, of the 
Regular Army at home, no less than 37,333 men were 
immature and not fit for active service. It is certain 
that at least this number of lads unfit for war are still 
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to be found among the regular force now serving at 
home. The elimination of this number of youths will 
at once give the saving required. 

It is obviously impracticable within the scope of this 
paper to deal in complete detail and in exact figures 
with the plan thus outlined ; it has been sufficiently 
described to show the facility with which a defined 
military system, based on the cooperation of Great 
Britain and her Colonies, could be adopted. The time 
has not yet arrived for riveting closer the bonds of 
union and for accepting upon hard-and-fast lines a too 
sharply defined system of Imperial defence. ‘ There 
is nothing more dangerous,’ said Lord Salisbury in 
alluding to Imperial Federation on May 7, 1902, ‘ than to 
force a decision before a decision is ready, and therefore 
to produce feelings of discontent, feelings of difficulty, 
which, if we will only avoid, if we will only wait, will 
of themselves bring about the results that we desire. 
There is no danger that appears to me more serious for 
the time that lies before us than to attempt to force the 
various parts of the Empire into a mutual arrangement 
and subordination for which they are not ready, and 
which may only produce a reaction in favour of the old 
state of things.’ 

The leading statesmen of Canada and of Australia 
similarly deprecate the forging of ‘ indissoluble ties,’ 
but would assuredly cooperate in a system of joint 
defence upon which to organize and maintain their 
military forces. There would thus be instituted a 
bond of Military Unity, elastic it may be, and 
suited to political freedom of action, which, founded 
upon sound strategical lines of mutual defence, would 
grow with the growth of the Empire, and form a solid 
asset for the security of * our joint commercial and 
national interests. It is our duty as a practical people 
to organize now in time of peace those mighty forces 
of the Empire which tend to the maintenance and 
solidity of the British race. It will be too late when 
the moment of national danger arrives. It would be 
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but to court disaster and national disgrace to engage 
an European army of equal numbers with troops so 
ill organized, with men so untrained, and with officers 
so inexperienced as those which composed the majority 
of those hastily-raised corps during the recent war in 
South Africa. Men in a mass are much what an 
organization makes them. The National Militia Armies 
here advocated provide at least a framework capable 
of almost indefinite expansion and a complete military 
organization ; it will enable the training of the requisite 
officers and non-commissioned officers to be effected, 
the administrative departments to be created, and the 
stores, guns, and equipment to be purchased. Thus 
might be gradually evolved at small cost and with 
slight dislocation of exi.sting institutions a military force 
which will prove a bond of Unity more consistent with 
our national sentiments and more universally acceptable 
than any bond of Commercial Unity, however sound 
and however plausible. 

The writer is deeply conscious of his inability to do 
full justice to the value and power possessed by a 
National Militia Army thus organized. He has, how- 
ever, endeavoured to set before the reader the result 
of his personal knowledge of, and experience in, the 
organization and command in peace and war of the 
Militia of Canada. Australia, New Zealand, and Great 
Britain, extending over a lengthened period of service. 
It is only by an intimate and personal acquaintance 
with the excellent military qualities possessed by such 
troops that their real value as a reliable and fighting 
element can be correctly gauged. The writer will 
always look back with pride, pleasure, and profit to his 
association with the Militia troops of the Empire, and 
is absolutely convinced that a National Militia Army, 
with a complete and homogeneous organization, with 
improved training, and with effective arms and equip- 
ment, will prove, when the time of trial comes, not 
unworthy of the best traditions of the British Army. 
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Table showing the Military Expenditure for 1903, and the 
Military Forces of the British Empire. 


Colonies. 

Area. 

Population, 

1894. 

Military 
Expendi- 
ture, 1903 
(including 
Armed 
Police). 

Number of 
Troops, 1903 
(including 
Armed 
Police) 

Europe ; 

Sq. Mtles. 


£ 


Gibraltar, Malta, etc. 

3,702 

402,681 

Nil. 

2,580 





(loc. forces) 

Asia ; 






Ceylon, Hong Kong, Straits 





Settlements, Malay 





States, Borneo, etc. 

127,442 

4,705,886 

147,000 

7,550 

Africa : 





Cape, Transvaal,* Orange 





River Colony 

225,828 

1,711,487 

3,190,025 

18,850 

Natal and Zululand 

20,851 

560,000 

486,000 

4,355 

Mauritius 

705 

376,219 

27,000 

No local 




(Towards 

forces. 




mil. expen ) 


Sierra Leone 

4,000 

126,835 

24,000 

540 

Gold Coast, other Depen- 





dencics and Protectorates 

2,346,774 

2,088,955 

727,632 

18,000 

Total 

2,597,658 

4,863,496 

4,404,657 

41,746 

America : 





Canada 

3,456,383 

5,021,476 

628,000 

33,600 

Newfoundland, British 





Guiana, Honduras 

283,281 

537,465 

53,200 

1,500 

Total 

3,739,664 

5,558,941 

681,200 

86,100 

West Indies . 





Jamaica 

4,282 

653,000 

61,000 

1,385 

Bahamas, Trinidad, etc. ... 

7,764 

745,782 

98,600 

3,600 

Total 

12,046 

1,398,782 

169,600 

4,985 

Australia : 





New South Wales 

310,700 

1,251,450 



9,027 

Victoria 

87,884 

1,179,103 



5,710 

Queensland 

668,497 

445,145 



2,480 

West Australia 

975,876 

82,072 


616,000 

1,276 

South Australia 

903,690 

347,720 



1,688 

Tasmania 

36,215 

157,456 



1,641 

Total 

2,982,862 

4,189,074 

616,000 

21,622t 


* S.A. Constabulary cost £2,605,623 in 1903 

t To this may be added for Reserves and qualified members of rifle-clubs, 29,341 ; 
grand total, 50,963. 
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Table showing the Military Expenditure for 1903, and the 
Military Forces of the British Empire — Continued. 


Colonies. 

Area. 

Population, 

1894. 

Military 
Expendi- 
ture, 1903 
(including 
Armed 
Police). 

Number of 
Troojps, 1903 
(including 
Armed 
Police). 

Pacific : 

New Zealand 

Fiji, New Guinea, etc.... 

104,471 

97,975 

726,128 

421,867 

222,000 

5,000 

15,000 

470 

Totals : 

Colonies 

India and Burmah 

Indian Feudatory States 
United Kingdom j- (1903) 

9,665,822 

944,489 

589,122 

121,562 

21,640,227 

800,000,000 

72,000,000 

39,734,166 

6,134,457 
12,603,070 
Not known. 
34,245,000 

129,052 

264,080 

146,000 

853,234t 

Grand Total for Empire 

11,320,995 

453,274,393 

52,982,527 

1,392,366 


♦ Exclusive of 17,400 Imperial Service troops. t For details, liile below 


United Kingdom, etc.. Military Forces, showing Number of 
Officers and Men on the Regimental Establishments of the 
Army, Army Reserve, and Auxiliary Forces. 


Establishments, All 
Kanks, 1003-1904 


Regular forces (regimental), home and colonial ... 197,389 

Colonial and Native Indian corps (includes Malta 
Artillery, Sierra Leone Artillery, Chinese, two 
West African Regiments, and eight Native 
Infantry Regiments) ... . ... 14 086 

^myreserye.. ^o’oOq 

Militia, (including permanent staff) ... ... 132 447 

Militia Reserve Division (new) 50 000 

Militia, Channel Islands 3’289 

Militia, Malta and Bermuda ... 2 707 

Yeomanry (including permanent staff) ! . ! ! ! ! 35496 

Volunteers (including permanent staff) 3481 120 

Total home and colonial establishments 853,234 


^ NoTE.—Regular forces (regimental) on Indian Establishment, not included 
in above, 74,460, 
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By the HON. GEORGE PEEL 

‘ These submarine lines are the true nerves of the Empire ; they 
are the nerves by wliich all these Colonies are brought into simul- 
taneous action with ourselves.’ — Secretary of Treasury, Speech in 
House of Commons, May 22, 1900. 

Everyone agrees that the telegraphic communieations 
of the Empire should be as cheap as the eircumstances 
of the case allow, should be efficient in point of speed 
and accuracy, and should be controlled by ourselves. 
It would be a waste of words to establish these obvious 
propositions, and aceordingly I shall confine the follow- 
ing observations to a consideration of the Imperial 
policy best calculated to preserve, or to secure, such 
desirable results. Let me examine, then, the connec- 
tions between Great Britain on the one hand, and the 
most important of her Colonies and possessions on the 
other; the connections between these Colonies and 
possessions, inter se; and also the connections between 
the British Empire as a whole and foreign nations. 
From the mere statement of the facts, certain con- 
clusions will suggest themselves naturally, while hasty 
and ill-considered opinions will similarly disappear. 
There are twenty British cable companies. They own 
about 121,000 miles of cable. The market value of 
their capital is £22,300,000. I touch, therefore, upon a 
great and weighty subject. 

219 
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Great Britain and Canada. 

Europe, including Great Britain, is united to the 
North American continent by no less than sixteen 
cables. The actual cost of the most recent British 
cable laid across the Atlantic from Ireland to New- 
foundland was £450,000, which works out at a cost of 
£220 per mile. This was, indeed, a somewhat expen- 
sive cable. The Pacific Cable Committee of 1897 
reported that the average cost of cable in round figures 
was £200 a mile (Blue-book C. 9247 ; Report of Pacific 
Cable Committee, paragraph 54, dated January 5, 1897). 
But prices fluctuate, and the figures are only quoted 
with the object of showing how great a capital outlay 
is entailed in cable enterprise. 

Besides the initial cost of a cable, there is the cost of 
its maintenance, repair, and replacement. We have to 
consider not only the natural causes of decay, but also 
damage from external causes. No doubt the causes of 
faults and breakages, as well as the cost of repairs and 
maintenance, vary in every sea and with every cable. 
In the deep waters of the Atlantic ‘ the cost of the 
repair of a submarine cable may be from £20,000 to 
£80,000.’* For, though the bed of that ocean is usually 
of a nature favourable to cables, yet there is a danger 
arising from banks, due to the deposit of great blocks 
of rock brought down from Greenland into the North 
Atlantic by the icebergs. As the icebergs pass New- 
foundland they sail into warmer waters and melt, so 
that for hundreds of miles a new Ireland is being formed 
down below, t To give, however, a general figure, the 
cost of maintaining and repairing a deep-sea cable was 
put by the Pacific Cable Committee at £70,000 a year 

* Paragraph 5 of precis of evidence given by the Anglo- 
American Telegraph Cable Company before the Committee on 
Cable Communications, 1902, Blue-book, p. 150. 

t Cf. evidence of Sir W. Preece, answer 1031, before Pacific 
Cable Committee, November 24, 1896. 
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for a cable 8,000 miles long.* This works out at 
£8 15s. per mile. That is a somewhat high figure, since 
it makes provision for two ships, when perhaps only one 
may be sufficient. Perhaps £6 per nautical mile is a 
safe figure, t Of course, all such figures are somewhat 
speculative. I give them merely as warnings to those 
who forget what a vast expense is incurred in laying 
and maintaining cables, and what enormous risks have 
to be run by private persons who embark on that 
business. 

The reason for the singular multiplication of sixteen 
cables in the North Atlantic is mainly, of course, the 
profit to be obtained by conveying the immense volume 
of commercial messages passing between the United 
States and the European world. This accounts entirely 
for the five British and the seven American cables. 
Of the remaining four cables, two are French and two 
are German. The reason for the laying of these four 
latter cables has been rather political than commercial. 
In other words, the Governments of France and 
Germany have heavily subsidized these cables, in order 
to provide that their communications with the United 
States shall be independent of any landing-place within 
the British Empire. 

The point, then, which merits attention here is that 
of the sixteen North Atlantic cables only five are 
British, and that these British cables have to encounter 
a severe competition from American, French, and 
German enterprise, aided in the two latter instances by 
the funds of the State. 

The next important point is as regards the landing- 
places of these sixteen cables. No less than twelve of 
them start in Great Britain and land on the shores 
of Newfoundland or Canada. Of these twelve, all go 

* Paragraphs 54-60 of Report. 

t I take this figure from answer 1931 by Sir J. C. Lamb, 
formerly the chief executive officer of the Telegraph Department 
of the General Post Office, given before the Cable Communications 
Committee of 1902. 
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direct from Great Britain to Canada except one of them, 
which lands at the Portuguese islands of the Azores on 
the way. Five are owned by two British companies, 
and the remaining seven by two American companies. 

The further point, then, which merits attention is 
that the telegraphic communications between Great 
Britain and Canada are singularly ample and direct. 

The question naturally arises, Why are American 
cables aUoM'ed to unite Canada and Great Britain in 
competition with British cables ? The answer is three- 
fold : (a) American cables landing on British shores fall, 
ipso facto, under British control in case of war, and 
therefore can only add to our strategic resources. 
{b) Our five British cables, though landing in Canada 
instead of the United States, only do so because the 
speed of a cable varies inversely as the square of its 
length. Stated mathematically, if a cable of 500 miles 
gives a speed of 120 letters a minute, the same cable 
prolonged to 1,000 miles would only give a speed of 
30 letters a minute. Hence the cables are landed in 
Canada or Newfoundland, as constituting a convenient 
half-way house on the road to the ri(“h American traffic 
centres. It is by being allowed to collect a portion 
of that traffic in the United States by the agency of 
their American connections that our five British cables 
chiefly maintain their power to live. In return for this 
privilege allowed us by the Americans, we miist grant 
the Americans the privilege of landing their cables in 
Canada on the way to Europe, (c) No doubt if the 
American-owned cables were beating our cables out of 
the field, it would become a question whether, in 
spite of the above observations, our Government should 
allow such cables to utilize British territory for that 
purpose. 

The next point worth noticing is as regards the tariff 
charged over the Atlantic cables. A message from 
London to Montreal costs Is. a word. Of this the 
Government of this country receives about ^d. per 
word for transmitting the message from London to 
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Ireland,, and for rental of land-lines leased to the com- 
panies. The Canadian land-line rate is about 2d. per 
word, and thus 9|^d. is left as the amount actually 
received by the Cable Companies out of the total Is. 
rate. 

Cable tariffs, like other things, have their history and 
evolution. Although the permanent connection with 
Canada was established in 1866, it was not till 1872 
that the system of charging so much per word was 
introduced. The tariff then fixed was 4s. per word. 
From 1872 up to 1888 the changes in the tariff were 
most bewildering ; in those sixteen years there were no 
less than thirteen changes of tariff. But at last, in 
1888, it was fixed at Is., and there it has remained ever 
since. 

The cause of these frequent fluctuations has been the 
more or less fierce struggle waged in the Atlantic, with 
some intermissions, since 1868, when the French entered 
the field in rivalry with the British. In 1881 American 
rivalry began under the auspices of Mr. Jay Gould, and 
became formidable in 1884, when the Commercial 
Cable Company, also of America, began operations. 
Finally, in 1896, the first really serious State com- 
petition was inaugurated by the German Government, 
though the German cable was not opened until 1900. 
Under stress of competition the rate fell to 6d. in 1886 
until 1888. But this was found to be ruinous, and the 
rate was raised to Is. in the latter year. Moreover, to 
mitigate the undue competition a ‘ pool ’ was formed, 
and still exists, between tlie two English companies and 
one of the American companies. 

On the whole subject of our connection by cable 
with Canada there seems no reason for disputing the 
conclusion of the Inter-Departmental Committee on 
Cable Communications, which sat in 1902 under the 
presidency of I^ord Balfour of Burleigh. ‘ The Atlantic 
companies,’ it stated, ‘ have received no subsidies ; they 
provide, under the influence of competition, an efficient 
service at a low rate, which they have attempted. 
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though unsuccessfully, to reduce still further, and no 
complaints against them have been laid before us/* 

It has, indeed, been suggested recently by the advo- 
cates of State enterprise or State socialism that the 
Imperial Government should lay its own cable or cables 
across the Atlantic to Canada. This singular proposal, 
if adopted, would play directly into the hands of the 
foreigner — e.g,, of Germany. For, if our existing 
British-owned cables are to be competed with by our 
own Government as well as by Germans and others, 
their profits would entirely disappear. The cables 
would be taken up or abandoned, the British capital 
would be lost, and British private cable enterprise would 
vanish from the North Atlantic. The German com- 
panies, who live on their State subsidies, would occupy 
the field abandoned by ourselves. I cannot imagine, 
therefore, a more ill-judged proposition. 

My conclusions on this branch of the subject, accord- 
ingly, are that British private enterprise— (a) at no 
inconsiderable risk to itself, and (^) in the face of a 
severe and increasing competition, has provided (c*) a 
reasonably cheap and efficient cable connection with 
Canada, {d) receiving in return a not undue remuner- 
ation. 

Great Britain and India. 

Turning next to our connections with India, it is 
clear from the map that the most direct route to India 
is by land-line across Europe to Constantinople, thence 
across Turkey in Asia to Fao, at the head of the 
Persian Gulf, and thence by submarine cable to 
Karachi in India. This route actually exists. The 
latter section of it consists of cables owned by the 
Indo-European Telegraph Department of the Indian 
Government, running from Fao to Karachi. This route 
to India was opened as long ago as February, 1865, 
when the first telegram reached our ^eat dependency ; 
but owing to the peculiarities of Turkish administration, 

* Second Report, paragraph 60 . 
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^ it has never proved a really effective route/* It is 
the dream, or perhaps more than the dream, of Germany 
to make it effective. But let us pass to the really 
operative routes. 

The first really operative route to India is a cable 
running from I^owestoft to Germany ; a land-line across 
Germany to Russia, and across Russia to Teheran in 
Persia ; and thence a land-line to the sea, and a cable 
to Karachi. This route was opened in 1869. Though 
managed as far as Teheran by an English company, 
the Indo-European Telegraph Company, and from 
Teheran to Karachi by the Indian Government Depart- 
ment, it is owned in its (German section by Germany. 
The Russian section is controlled by Russia. Thus, of 
the two direct land-line routes to India, the first is 
ineffective, and the second, though well managed, is at 
the mercy in time of war of two powerful rival 
Governments. 

Clearly, the only solution of this problem was for 
British enterprise to construct a line of submarine 
cables to India. Private citizens proved enterprising 
enough to attempt the task. It was accomplished in 
1870. The first cablegrams were transmitted to India 
in June of that year. But no sooner had the route 
been established than a serious difficulty arose. How 
could the cable compete with the land-line ? The land- 
line is 4,300 miles long.f The route by cable through 
the Atlantic, Mediterranean, Red Sea, and Indian 
Ocean is 6,700 miles long. To build the land-line costs 
about £680,000 with new poles,| or, assuming poles to 
exist already for half the way, £435,000 — that is, £100 
per statute mile. Against this, to lay a single line of 
cable by the sea route mentioned would cost, with 

* First Report of Committee on Cable Communications, 1902, 
p.5. 

t Cf, answer 2258, Minutes of Evidence of Committee on Cable 
Communications, 1902 ; see also answer 2814. 

I Cf. answer 1738 of Minutes of Evidence of Committee on 
Cable Communications, 1902. 
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expenses of insurance, stations, apparatus, and main- 
tenance ship, about £ 1 , 500 , 000 , or about £220 per knot. 
Thus the land route is immensely cheaper to construct, 
besides being about five times as cheap to maintain. 
Clearly, then, from a purely finaneial standpoint, a cable 
to India could be put out of existence by the land-line. 
Accordingly, between the Eastern Telegraph Company 
and the Indo-European Company a severe competition 
arose. The fortunes of the fight were various. In 
1875 the cable route was totally interrupted in the 
Red Sea, and the land-line had won for the time. In 
1876-1877 the land-line was totally interrupted, and 
victory inclined to the cable. But commercial as well 
as Imperial interests demanded the existence of both 
lines, and in 1877-1878 what is known as a ‘joint 
purse’ arrangement was established between the two 
routes. According to this agreement the gross 
receipts of the Indian traffic, whether earned by cable 
or land-line, less outpayments, are paid into a common 
purse ; the sum thus obtained is then divided. Nearly 
60 per cent, goes to the cable, and the balance to the 
Indo-European Company and the Indo-European Tele- 
graph Department of the Indian Government. Com- 
petition ruinous to the shareholders, which in no short 
time would have become ruinous also to efficiency, has 
thus ceased, to the advantage of all parties concerned. 

The advantage of the joint purse was that, thus 
guaranteed, the cable company could live, and Britain 
could begin to command her own communieations. 
Consequently, between that day and this, a splendid 
system of cables has been built up between ourselves 
and India. At first, in 1870, it was a single line, except 
that it was duplicated between Malta and Alexandria. 
Serious breaks occurred, and for safety it became neces- 
sary to duplicate the line. So cables were laid in 1873 
from England to Portugal, and in 1877 from Port Said 
to Bombay. The line, which had thus been mostly 
duplicated for safety, had now to be triplicated to cope 
with the growth of traffic, and not only triplicated, but 
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quadruplicated, by cables laid in 1883 from Port Said to 
Aden ; in 1887 from England via Portugal to Malta ; 
in 1891 from Port Said to Bombay; in 1897 from Vigo 
in Spain to Gibraltar; in 1898 by a direct cable from 
England to Gibraltar ; and in 1899 from Gibraltar to 
Alexandria. This constitutes a line, if we are to omit 
indirect connections, triplicate in the Mediterranean and 
Indian Ocean, but quadruplicate in the Atlantic and 
Red Sea. 

There was another remarkable feature about this line 
of cables : it became progressively under British control 
So long as Egypt was in hands other than our own, 
Egypt was its weak point. Time and Lord Cromer 
have brought a remedy. Again, up to 1898 all our 
cables landed cither at Vigo in Spain or at Carcavellos 
in Portugal. There was little reason against this arrange- 
ment, certainly so far as Portugal was concerned. For 
we should not go to war with Portugal, and if we went 
to war witli any other Power, Portugal, being a neutral 
Power, might preserve the cables landed on her shore 
intact against a belligerent. Nevertheless, for further 
security, a special cable, as mentioned, was laid in 1898 
direct from here to Gibraltar and thence to Malta, at a 
cost of £306,000, while a land-line across France, over 
which the bulk of the Indian traffic used to pass to 
Marseilles, and tiience by cable to Malta, was given 
up. An all- British c6nnection was thus successfully 
established. 

Against these high advantages conferred by the joint 
purse arrangement, there was a drawback, however. 
In the closing years of the nineteenth century, the time 
appeared to have come for reducing the rate to India. 
The system of charging so much per word had been 
established in 1876, the rate fixed being 4s. 6d. per 
word. In 1886 it was reduced to 4s. Od., and remained 
at that figure. The number of words constituting the 
Indian traffic was singularly stable : 2,077,000 words in 
1880, and 2,111,000 words in 1899. But about 1897 
a certain increase began to appear in the number of 

17 
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words, which had risen to 2,457,000 in 1900. The 
prosperity of India was the cause of this growth. The 
companies thereupon agreed to reduce the rate to 2s. 6d. 
per word, and on May 22, 1900, the Secretary of tlie 
Treasury announced in the House of Commons that 
‘ it is practically arranged that there should be at once 
a reduction to 2s. 6d., and if the 2s. 6d. rate brings in 
a certain number of messages, that rate will shortly be 
reduced to 2s. Od.’ It was, however, not until March 1, 
1902, that this reduction was effected. What was the 
obstacle ? 

A certain article in the joint purse agreement provided 
that no alteration of tariff was to be made without 
mutual consent of the three contracting parties, one 
of which was the Indo-European Company. It now 
appeared that, under the terms of its concessions from 
Russia and Germany, that company cannot consent to 
any alterations of tariff, except with the consent of those 
Governments, and as these consents were withheld, 
Germany and Russia blocked the way to any reduction 
of rate between Britain and India. AfteV long and 
complicated negotiations, the opposition of Russia and 
Germany was overcome by their being, broadly speaking, 
guaranteed against any loss in which they might be 
involved owing to the reduction of the rate, and finally, 
in March, 1902, the rate was reduced to 2s. ()d. 

The receipts from the traffic between India and 
Europe and America, which in 1879 had been about 
£320,000, had risen very slowly up to an average of 
£352,000 by 1900. In view of the great capital outlay 
involved in the laying of new cables during that interval, 
this was not a high return. The reduction of tariff 
then arranged might mean a considerable reduction — at 
any rate, for a term — even in this revenue, such as it 
was. So the Indian Government agreed that if the 
receipts now fell below the ‘standard revenue’ of 
£352,000, India would make up one-third of the 
deficiency, provided this one-third did not exceed about 
£40,000 in any one year. If, however, the standard 
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revenue was maintained, then the rate in due course was 
to be further reduced to 2s. Od. This was done in the 
autumn of 1905. The rate to New York, which has 
been driven down to the lowest payable point by com- 
petition, works out at 3*4d. per 1,000 miles, while the 
cable rate to India, deducting the terminal rate paid to 
the Indian Government, works out at 2*55d. 

The seas through which the cables pjiss from England 
to India are, on the whole, fairly well adapted to cables. 
Reckoning anything over 1,000 fatlioms as deep sea, the 
Atlantic, tlie Mediterranean, and the Indian Ocean are 
deep seas in the parts mostly traversed by this route. 
Deep sea suits cables, because the globigerinous ooze 
deposited in those depths covers and protects the wire, 
though faults and breakages are by no means unknown 
n such depths, the causes of which are somewhat 
obscure. On the other hand, the Red Sea is shallow, 
and so arc the waters near Malta and Gibraltar. The 
danger of a shallow sea is that tides may reach the 
bottom, scour the rocks, and chafe the cable till it is 
broken. Besides, the anchor is the enemy of the cable 
laid in a shallow sea. Another danger is the south-west 
monsoon blowing for several months each year in the 
Indian Ocean. This prevents the mending of the cable 
during that period. 

Meanwhile, subsidiary to this main line, a multitude 
of short cables began to radiate from the trunk route, 
uniting every important European nation. ‘Concessions 
from foreign Governments and understandings with 
foreign companies were obtained which the Imperial 
Government could never have secured.’* 

From 1870 to the present time, Germany, Spain, 
Portugal, Morocco, Tunis, France, Italy, Austria, 
Greece, Tripoli, Crete, Cyprus, Turkey, and Russia have 
allowed British capital and British enterprise to connect 
them with our system, in complete relianee upon the 
proved international uprightness and fair dealing of our 
citizens. It is sometimes said that the Imperial Govern- 

* Second Report of Cable Committee, paragraph 67. 

17—2 
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merit should buy up British cables and manage them 
itself. But, obviously, if the main route were State- 
owned by us, foreign nations would seek their own 
connections, to the detriment of the British capital sunk 
in all these subsidiary cables, and to the detriment also 
of the important influence indirectly entrusted to us 
under the present system. Indeed, the talk and writing 
in this strain indulged in occasionally here has already 
had a bad effect abroad. Germany, becoming anxious 
for an independent connection, has established a land-line 
route to Kustendji on the Black Sea, and has laid a 
cable thence to Constantinople. From Constantinople 
she has planned a route across Turkey in Asia to the 
Persian Gulf, and so on to the East. Similarly, France 
has contemplated a line from Marseilles to Jaffa in 
Syria, thence to the Gulf of Akabah, and so down the 
Red Sea to Madagascar southwards, and Cochin-China 
in the East. ‘We wish to say,’ said the Cable Com- 
mittee of 1902, ‘that we are strongly opposed to any 
scheme for the general purchase of private cables by the 
State. , . . No serious attempt has been made to prove 
that submarine cables would be more efficiently managed 
by the State than by private companies, and we ourselves 
are decidedly of a contrary opinion. Many of the cables 
touch on foreign territory, and it is evident that serious 
difficulty might arise if the British Government en- 
deavoured to work them by its own operators.’* 

Nevertheless, the same Committee felt it to be its 
duty to add that the cable communications between 
Britain and India are not strategically satisfactory, as 
long as a cable is not laid by the Eastern Telegraph 
Company from Southern India to Cocos, a British island 
south of India. From Cocos a cable runs to Australia 
in one direction, and to South Africa in the other. 
Thanks to these all-British routes, India would escape 
being cut off if both the European land-lines and the 
cables in the Mediterranean were cut. 

It should, however, be added that India is already 
* Second Report, paragraphs 96 and 98. 
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the commercial situation is not. The West Indian 
Islands, stretching like a twisted cord from the point 
of Florida to the mouth of the Orinoco, are owned by 
several nations. Rut their resources, with the exception 
of those of Cuba, are so limited that one set of cables 
under one control would amply suffice for them, uniting 
them to each other and to the North and South American 
continents. Instead, there are four companies, or six, 
if the two companies working the Halifax-Berniuda- 
Jamaica line be included. 

The only line, however, which needs our attention is 
that duplicate sequence of cables, given on the accom- 
panying map, owned by the West India and Panama 
Company, and running from Jamaica riglit through our 
British Islands to Demerara on the South American 
continent. It is a British company, and unites all our 
possessions with Jamaica through the medium of Porto 
Rico, owned by the United States, and of a pair of 
small Danish islands. It also touches at the Fi’ench 
islands of Guadeloupe and Martinique. A few words 
must be devoted to its manifold misfortunes. It is tlie 
Job of cable companies. 

To begin with, Cuba provides the bulk of the West 
Indian traffic, but Cuba is now a republic under the 
dominion of the United States, so that the V/est India 
and Panama Company has never benefited from the 
Cuban traffic, because the natural outlet for that traffic 
is through Florida. Next, there is French competition. 
A line of French cables, largely subsidized by the State, 
unites New York to San Domingo, and from San 
Domingo radiates on all sides, south, east, and west 
to Venezuela, Cuba, and the French possessions of 
Martinique and Guadeloupe. Such, to begin with, is 
the serious competition with which the West India and 
Panama Company has had to contend since it linked up 
our islands in 1871. 

But these evils from outside sources are as nothing 
compared with the domestic evils from within. The 
cables from Trinidad to Demerara are constantly de- 
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teriorating in the peculiar mud of that sea-bed. Else- 
where the sea-bed is volcanic and destructive to cables. 
The cable-ship was lost in the cataclysm of St. Pierre. 
The West Indian Islands, themselves impoverished, 
constantly diminish the subsidies which they pay to the 
Company. The French Colonies of Martinique and 
Guadeloupe have transferred their subsidies, naturally 
enough, from the British to the French cable company. 
The traffics are miserable — 15s. a day to and from 
St. Vincent, and 50s. a day to and from Grenada. 

The action of the State in causing a heavily subsidized 
cable to be laid in 1898 from Bermuda to .Jamaica not 
only deprived the West India and Panama Company of 
a large part of its Jamaica traffic, but also penalized it 
in another manner, in viitue of its existing traffic arrange- 
ments with the companies carrying traffic to the United 
States. The company pays nothing on its ordinary 
stock, and only part of the dividend on its preference 
stock. 

There is a good deal of instruction to be drawn from 
the above facts. People who urge the State to com- 
pete in laying cables against its own private citizens 
forget that this may result in the ruin of the private 
enterprise, already hard pressed by foreign rivals ; so 
that the State itself will have eventually to embark 
upon that business at great expense. It is to be hoped 
that such an outlay of public money may be avoidable 
in this case. ‘ We do not think,’ said the Cable Com- 
mittee of 1902, ‘ that the remedy lies in Government 
intervention. The real obstacle to the prosperity of the 
West Indian companies is the lack of through traffic, 
and we anticipate that the problem will ultimately be 
solved by treating the West Indian cables as part of a 
larger whole.’* 


* Second Report, paragraph 46. 
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Great Britain and Africa. 

East Coast, 

No sooner had the cable route to India along the 
north coast of Africa been established in 1870 than 
British enterprise began to turn its attention southward 
to the problem of communication with our African 
Colonies. But the risks and cost of that enterprise were 
so serious, and the traffic likely to be obtained so small, 
that it was found impossible to act without State assist- 
ance. Years passed, and nothing could be arranged. 
At last, at the crisis of the Zulu War, the Colonial 
Minister, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, in February, 1879, 
announced ‘ the excessive and urgent importance upon 
political and military, as well as commercial grounds,’ 
for cables to Natal. He added that ‘ it is useless, and 
would be wrong, for us to wait in the hope that such 
communication should be established by private enter- 
prise, and it would be right for the country to take some 
share in the burden of establishing it upon itself.’ A 
line of cables was accordingly laid in 1879 from Aden 
down the East Coast of Africa to Natal, touching on 
the way at Portuguese stations. The Imperial Govern- 
ment agreed to pay £35,000 a year for twenty years, 
receiving in return a rebate to the extent of one-half 
the ordinary tariff on its official messages. The Govern- 
ments of Natal, Cape Colony, and Portugal also gave 
subsidies on similar terms. As an instance of the risks 
of cable-laying, it is worth mentioning that the section 
between Zanzibar and Mozambique had to be dupli- 
cated at the cost of £117,000, owing to breaks constantly 
caused by the Rovuma River. 

To confine attention to the East Coast, this line, so 
far as regards the portion between Zanzibar and Durban, 
was gradually duplicated. In 1893 a cable was laid 
under subsidy from Zanzibar to Seychelles, and thence 
to Mauritius ; and next Mauritius was united to Durban 
in 1901. Thus, the line is duplicated, except from Aden 
to Zanzibar, and is entirely all-British, via Durban- 
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Mauritius - Seychelles - Zanzibar - Aden. Branch - lines 
unite certain French and German possessions in those 
regions to our main line, and the international character 
of our cable enterprise is preserved, while all-British 
communication is also provided. 

West Coast. 

The growth of the cable system on the West Coast 
of Africa has been somewhat complex. By 1870, as 
already stated, Lisbon had been united to Britain. 
By 1874 a line of cables had been run from Lisbon to 
the Portuguese stations of Madeira and St. Vincent, 
and so on to Brazil.* Thus by 1874 we had cable 
communication already well advanced down the coast 
of West Africa from Britain to St. Vincent. The next 
step was to unite St. Vincent with our Colonies on the 
West Coast of Africa, but this was not so easy as might 
appear. 

On the shore immediately opposite to St. Vincent 
the Colonies of Portugal, of France, and of England 
lay almost inextricably intermixed. By the year 1886 
these Colonies were joined up to each other, and the 
whole united by cable to St. Vincent. But to us this 
was unsatisfactory on two grounds : this system was 
mainly controlled by France and Portugal ; and, next, 
it was so arranged that our Colony of Sierra Leone, for 
instance, could only communicate with the outside 
world through Conakry, a French possession. The 
situation called for the exercise of the powerful will 
or genius of the late Sir John Pender, who now secured 
the interests of England on this, as on so many other 
occasions. 

Under his direction a transformation-scene occuiTed 
in 1886. The cable uniting St. Vincent to the main- 
land was bought and taken direct into our Colony of 
Bathurst, and forthwith a British cable was laid, under 

* I have not dealt with the important British system of cables 
connecting South America and Britain, because South America is 
not a part of the British Empire. 
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subsidy, from Bathurst to Sierra liCone, thence to 
Accra, and thence to Lagos, Brass, and Bonny. All 
these were British Colonies, and the question had thus 
been solved. 

If the first transformation-scene in the West African 
system occurred in 1886, the second occurred in 1889. 
Bonny, as already stated, was the British station nearest 
to the Cape, and the cable had reached it already. 
But in 1889 a cable was laid thence to Principe, a 
Portuguese island to the south. From Principe a cable 
already ran to St. Thome and Loanda, and the control 
of this latter line of cable had already been acquired 
by us. Finally, from Loanda, in the same year (1889), 
a line of cable was laid via the Portuguese possessions 
to Cape Town itself. The great achievement had now 
been executed of a duplicate line, laid on either side of 
Africa, to Durban on one side and Cape Town on the 
other. 

To revert to our West African Colonies, the rates 
to these have been high. The Cable Committee of 
1902 reported against these rates, and these alone in 
the whole British Empire: ‘We are not prepared to 
say that any of the existing rates are excessive, with 
the exception of those to the Gold Coast and Nigeria.’* 
These, however, have now been reduced. For instance, 
the rate to SieiTa Leone, originally Gs. 9d., has been 
reduced by successive stages till it stands, according to 
the reduction of July, 1904, at 3s. 6d. Correspondingly 
with other rates. 

There were two main reasons for these high rates. 
The expenses on that coast are heavy. Owing to its 
terrible climate, three operators have to be provided 
where two would suffice elsewhere. Then the cables 
lie near the shore, and are liable to be broken or to 
deteriorate more readily than deep-sea cables. The 
Congo River has constantly broken the cables, like the 
Rovuma River on the East Coast. Finally, though 
there was a brief-lived gold boom in 1901, the traffic 

* Second Report, Summary, Section XI, 
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of a country so undeveloped and so deadly to the white 
man is necessarily of a limited character. So, in spite 
of these high rates, the dividend on the ordinary stock 
of the West African cable companies averaged only 
2 ^ per cent, for the last five years of the nineteenth 
century.* 

Here, too, foreign competition has shown its strength. 
France, anxious, like ourselves, for an independent 
connection with her Colonies, lias laid a cable direct 
from Brest to Dakar, whence a cable runs to Conakry. 
From this point there is internal communication by 
land-line to her other West African possessions. This 
is not all. France has planned a line of cables via 
Marseilles, Oran, Tangier, Cadiz, and Teneriffe to 
Dakar and St. Louis. The section from Cadiz to 
Teneriffe, however, is Spanish. 

Nevertheless, though the line to South Africa had 
thus been duplicated in 1889, even tliis position, as time 
passed, began to appear inadequate to the organizers 
of British cable enterprise. Should they duplicate the 
existing East Coast or West Coast route? In either 
event, at any rate, the cable, however expensive, would 
run into existing stations, and could be served and 
repaired by the existing ships. But, after mature 
deliberation, strategical conquered commercial con- 
siderations, the needs of the public, however costly, 
outweighed private interests, and they resolved to 
undertake the vast expenses of a new route. In 
1899-1901 they laid a line direct from England vi&, 
Madeira, St. Vincent, Ascension, and St. Helena to the 
Cape in time to meet the requirements of the South 
African War. I well remember when in Ascension 
and St. Helena, shortly before that date, the enthusiasm 
with which the inhabitants of those remote outposts 
received the news that they were to have a cable. This 
line was nearly 7,000 nautical miles in length, and cost 
£1,400,000, or about £200 a mile. For a small subsidy 
a cable was laid to Sierra Leone from Ascension, thus 

* Appendix G to Report of Cable Committee, 1902. 
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providing another independent connection with our 
West African Colonies. 

The African Connection. 

About the same time (in 1901) the cable was laid 
from Dui*ban to Mauritius, and thence continued by an 
all-British route to Australia, thus furnishing another 
strategic route home from the Cape. Broadly speaking, 
therefore. South Africa is now possessed of four good 
routes to Britain, namely, two on the West Coast, one 
on the East Coast, and one via Australia. 

Simultaneously with this large capital expenditure 
efforts have been made to reduce the rate to South 
Africa to the lowest possible figure. From its old 
figure of 8s. lid. it has been reduced by successive 
stages to 2s. 6d. per word. Resort has been had in tliis 
case, as in that of India, to the system of ‘standard 
revenue.’ In other words, it having been decided tliat 
£300,000 was a fair return on the capital expended on 
African cables, it was settled that, subject to that 
receipt being realized from the messages, the rate should 
be reduced by successive stages to 2s. 6d. This latter 
figure is the actual rate. A subsidy was arranged at 
the same time, but this has not been operative since the 
last revision of the agreement in 1901. 

My conclusions upon this part of the subject are as 
follows: (1) Originally the risks of joining up South 
Africa were so great, and the derivable profits so small, 
that the State had to help with subsidies. These sub- 
sidies, however, are soon expiring. (2) Then the famous 
gold boom began, and the expansion of traffic thus 
caused has enabled a splendid quadruplicate system to 
be built up, uniting South Africa with the outside world. 

(3) In the future, foreign competition from Germany 
and France may be expected on both sides of Africa, 
and, indeed, has already begun on the West Coast. 

(4) In the future also South Africa may enter, as already 
appears to be the case, upon a period of stagnation, as is 
the case with Australia. (5) In all the circumstances. 
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the time may be approaching when, in the words of the 
Cable Committee of 1902, private enterprise ‘may 
require support,’ although at present ‘ the competition 
to which we have alluded has not yet reached an acute 
stage, and although, I may add, it is to be hoped that 
South Africa may recover her prosperity. 


Great Britain and Australasia. 

But perhaps the greatest achievement was to connect 
Britain with Australasia. In 1870, while India was 
being joined up to Britain, a single line of cables was 
laid from Madras to Penang and Singapore, and thence 
to Batavia, in Java. In 1871 a cable was laid from 
Banjoewangie, in Java, to Port Darwin, on the north 
coast of Australia, completing the connection. This 
was a length of 3,500 miles, and cost slightly over 
£1,000,000, or about £280 a mile. Unfortunately, the 
centres of Australian population are in the south, and 
so a land-line of 2,000 miles had to be laid overland, 
across the deserts, from Adelaide to Port Dai’win, in 
order to unite the principal capitals of Australia with 
London. Tliis was accomplished in 1872, and Sir Charles 
Todd, the Postmaster-General of South Australia, de- 
serves great credit for the resourcefulness and persever- 
ance which he displayed in overcoming the many diffi- 
culties and delays encountered during the construction 
of this long land-line. I have seen him at one end of 
his land-line in Adelaide, and sent him a message from 
Port Darwin at the other. 

No duplicate cable was laid as yet from Madras to 
Penang, but the sections from Penang to Port Darwin 
were duplicated in 1879-1880. There were two reasons 
for this duplication. The land-line across Java from 
Batavia to Banjoewangie worked badly, so that an 
alternative line had to be laid direct from Singapore to 
Banjoewangie. Next, ‘ between Singapore and Penang 


* Second Report, paragraph 52. 
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there were frequent interruptions/* as well as in the 
volcanic region between Banjoewangie and Port Darwin. 
Such are the dangers and expenses of cable enterprise. 
These cables, however, fortunately cost less than the 
former ones, or at the rate of under £220 per mile. 
This duplicate line was subsidized by some of the 
Australian Governments most concerned. 

As time passed four important further steps were 
taken to strengthen the connection between India and 
Australia. First, in 1889, after negotiation with the 
Colonial Office, the section between Java and Australia 
was triplicated by a line to Roebuck Bay. Next, in 
1891, the Madras-Penang section was duplicated. Then, 
in 1892, the line was triplicated between Penang and 
Singapore. Lastly, in 1894, the Netherlands-India 
Government assigned a special wire, worked by British 
operators, between Batavia and Banjoewangie for the 
special service of the international traffic. 

Much had thus been done, but more remained to do. 
As time passed, the originators of this enterprise felt 
their work to be incomplete. There was the long land- 
line through Australia. All traffic had to transit Java, 
a Dutch possession. The existing route was not only 
circuitous, but passed over a volcanic region, so that in 
1888, and again in 1890, communication with A^ustralia 
was wholly cut off. For these and other reasons they 
proposed, in March, 1897, to lay a cable from South 
Africa direct to Australia. This would bring in no 
fresh traffic. It would be immensely expensive. It 
would need costly stations to be built at Mauritius, 
Rodrigues, Cocos, and Perth on the way. It would 
require a considerable additional staff of highly-trained 
operators. It would necessitate the proximity of a ship 
to effect repairs. But, against all this, the Admiralty 
recommended the route strategically, and efficiency 
demanded it. It was laid, without subsidy, from Durban 
to Perth, in West Australia, in 1901 ; and in March, 
1902, a cable was carried from Perth to Adelaide, right 

* Answer 1749, Pacific Cable Committee, Blue-book, 1899. 
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into the heart of Australia. The total cost was 
£1,750,000.’* 

It was at this juncture that a most severe blow was 
inflicted upon British cable enterprise. The British 
Government, in combination with the Governments of 
New Zealand, Australia, and Canada, initiated, in 
December, 1902, a State-owned cable running from 
Australia to Canada, via Brisbane, Norfolk Island 
(whence a branch ran to New Zealand), Fiji, Fanning 
Island, and Vancouver. The length was nearly 8,000 
miles, and the cost nearly £1,800,000, or at the rate of 
£225 a mile. The capital was raised at a cheap rate by 
the British Government, and the four Governments con- 
cerned agreed to share the loss or profit of the under- 
taking among them. It was decided to run it as ‘a 
competitive line’f against the existing British private 
enterprise ; and a Government Committee, composed of 
four Colonials and only two Englishmen, declared that, 
‘ actuated by extreme caution,’ they hoped to abstract 
upwards of one-half of the entire Australasian traffic 
from those British citizens who, during thirty years, had 
risked over £3,000,000 of British capital in obtaining 
it. No wonder that in June, 1901, the British Treasury 
declared itself ‘ opposed to the venture.’]: Nevertheless, 
to quote the same authority, ‘ opposition was overcome 
by various other countries interested.’ § At this point I 
must make a digression as to the Australian rate. It 
has a considerable bearing on the sequel. 

As regards the rate to Australia, the system of charg- 
ing so much per word was introduced in 1876, and 
fluctuated at first between 10s. 6d. or 10s. 8d. per word. 
In 1886 it was reduced to 9s. 4d., and thence to 4s. 
in 1891. Most of the Australian Governments, together 
with New Zealand, united to guarantee one-half of any 

* Report of Cable Committee, 1902, Appendix F, p. 59. 

t Report of Pacific Cable Committee, 1899, paragraphs 68 
and 77. 

t Evidence of Cable Committee, 1902, answer 3119. 

§ Ibid, 
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loss of revenue which might arise from this latter reduc- 
tion. The loss was, in fact, heavy, since it is but seldom 
that the telegraphing public responds early and ade- 
quately to reductions of rate. Consequently, in 1893, 
at the urgent instance of the guaranteeing Governments, 
who smarted under their share of the loss, the rate was 
raised to 4s. 9d. At that point it remained till 1900, 
when it was reduced to 4s. At the same time, further 
future reductions were arranged, subject to the continued 
receipt of a minimum or standard revenue, as in the case 
of India and South Africa. Accordingly, at the opening 
of 1901 the rate was reduced to 3s. 6d., and to 3s. at the 
opening of 1902. This is the existing rate. 

There is an instructive lesson to be derived from the 
facts of the Australian traffic. In 1896 the total number 
of words passing between Australasia and Europe and 
America was 2,225,000, and the yield to all parties con- 
cerned £383,000. In 1899 the rate had not been 
changed in the interval, and the words were 2,149,000, 
or practically the same. In 1902 the tariff had fallen 
from 4s. 9d. to 3s., or a reduction of 37 per cent. It 
might have been expected that this would have im- 
mensely stimulated the number of words sent. By no 
means. In 1902 the number of words was 2,358,000 ; 
the yield in 1902, owing to the reduction of rate, being 
only £246,000, as against £383,000 in 1896. This 
demonstrates that reductions of rate do not necessarily 
produce increases of traffic. It was in December, 1902, 
after these serious reductions and losses, and when 
great increase of capital outlay had been undertaken by 
private enterprise, that the British Government entered 
the field against its own citizens. 

The result was, of course, disastrous. In 1903 and 
1904 almost all the profit from the Australasian cables 
owned by private persons, and constructed after thirty 
years of labour and thought, was swept away. On its 
side, the British Government, with the Colonial Govern- 
ments concerned, realized a loss of upwards of £200,000 
on the working of its Pacific cable. Such are the 
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Great Britain and the Far East. 

By the words ‘ Far East ’ I mean ten political aggre- 
gates : the Malay Peninsula, the Dutch Indies, Siam, 
North Borneo, Indo-China, China, Korea, the Philippines, 
Japan, and the Pacific Islands. It is impossible to 
explain the cable position in that vast region without a 
few words upon the factors governing its trade and 
politics, for trade feeds and politics regulate the number 
and nationality of the cables. 

(a) Viewed very broadly, the foreign trade of the 
majority of those countries is less expansive than 
enthusiasts suppose. As the best authority. Sir Robert 
Hart, has said, ‘ China needs neither import nor export 
. . . the sanguine expectations . . . have never been 
realized.’* The Chinese have the best food, rice, the 
best drink, tea, and the best clothing, cotton, silk, and 
fur, so that foreign trade is not a necessity to them. 
Similarly with several of the other Eastern peoples. 

{b) Another great obstacle to trade expansion has 
been, and still is, currency. I find that the gold ex- 
change of the silver Haikwan tael fell steadily, with the 
exception of five short upward fluctuations, from 6s. 6d. 
in 1870 to 3s. 3d. in 1894. In the next ten years, 
up to date, it has fluctuated violently, but, on the whole, 
in a downward direction, attaining its minimum of 
2s. 4|d. in March, 1903. If silver, the wholesale cur- 
rency, thus varies in relation to gold, so copper, the 
currency of the people, varies in relation to silver. 
Hence a double-lever state of disturbed equilibrium 
exercising a prejudicial effect on foreign trade. 

(c) Against this, no doubt, is the miraculous expansion 
of Japan with her gold standard. It would seem from 
the Japanese trade returns that her foreign trade doubled 
decennially from 1868 to 1888, and septennially since 
then. Thus her trade, which was £2,700,000 in 1868, 
was £54,000,000 in 1902, and, reckoning at the same 

* ‘China and her Foreign Trade’ (chapter ii. of ‘These from 
the Land of Sinim,’ p. 60, 1903), 
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ratio of progress, will be £109,000,000 in 1909. But 
here, again, the adverse point for Englishmen is that 
Asia will deal principally with the Asiatic. Dividing 
up the Japanese imports and exports into Asiatic, 
European, and American, the Asiatic come easily first, 
while the American and European about balance each 
other. But how, in the long-run, can we compete 
against the Americans, with their Philippine base, their 
Pacific seaboard, and their boundless resources ? 

(d) Assuming, however, that China and Japan, 
together with the other Eastern nations, do maintain 
a fair trade with ourselves, the telegraphic route from 
the East appears to be either across the Pacific to 
America and thence to Europe, or else across Siberia by 
land-line and tlience to Europe. But neither of these 
through routes is controllable by us. We can only 
run our cables down the coast of China to Singapore, 
and so home via India, a circuitous route. 

(e) So far, then, the conditions of trade and the facts 
of geography in the Far East appear to suggest that 
(1) the expansion of its European trade may be limited 
and slow, and that (2) whether expansion be slow or 
fast, the nearest telegraph routes homeward are other- 
wise than British. 

(/) The politics of the Far East point in the same 
direction as regards British cable enterprise. During 
the decadence of the Ming Dynasty two European 
nations established themselves in the Far East — 
Spain, since succeeded by the Americans, in the 
Philippines, and Holland in the Dutch Indies. The 
succeeding, and still reigning, Manchu Dynasty stopped 
further European aggression for two centuries, until the 
Treaty of Nanking in 1842. By the latter date the 
Manchu Dynasty, which had been, in the persons of 
Kangshi and Kienlung, more politic than the Moguls 
and more successful than the Caesars, was decadent. 
Since then feeble Princes have sat on the dragon throne. 
So France seized the south and Russia the north, and 
Germany acquired her existing possessions of 30,000,000 

18—2 
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inhabitants in the centre of China. But Americans, 
Dutch, Germans, Russians, and French all want their 
own cables and telegraphs. Japan, and China herself, 
naturally emulate these exemplars. How was it possible 
for British citizens, now actively attacked and depleted 
by the Pacific cable enterprise of their own Government, 
to make headway against the conditions of trade, the 
facts of geography, and the ambitions of foreign nations 
thus briefly enumerated above ? 

Nevertheless, they have made a good struggle. It 
was in 1871 that British cable enterprise entered the 
Far East. In that year a cable was laid from Singa- 
pore to Cape St. James, near Saigon, in Freneh Indo- 
China, and thence earned to our possession of Hong 
Kong. From that date till 1883, however, no more 
cables were laid by us on the coast of China, for at 
Hong Kong our passage up the coast was barred by 
a formidable rival, the Great Northern Telegraph Com- 
pany of Denmark. 

As soon as the Trans-Siberian route had been 
finished, connecting Russia by land-line with Vladi- 
vostok, this Danish company undertook to unite 
Vladivostok by cable with Japan, and Japan with 
Shanghai. This was done in 1871. As if this was not 
enough, they laid cables in the same year from Shanghai 
to Amoy, and thence to Hong Kong. The Asiatic 
coast was thus linked up continuously in 1871 from 
Vladivostok to Singapore, and the Danes had filled 
the area north of Hong Kong. In 1883 they dupli- 
cated their Vladivostok-Japan-Shanghai cables. 

But as the years passed after 1871, it became more 
evident that, as the seat of government was in North 
China, the Danish company could not fail to exercise 
a preponderating influence with the Son of Heaven. 
Accordingly, in 1883-1884, the British company decided 
at all hazards to make a move north, and laid cables 
from Hong Kong to Foochow, and thence to the Danish 
stronghold of Shanghai. I remember, when proceeding 
on the magnificent waterway of the River Min to 
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Foochow, seeing the place where our cable, when first 
laid, had to be worked from a hulk in the river, owing 
to the refusal of the Chinese officials to provide a 
landing-place for so mysterious an intruder. In the 
same year, 1884, some cable-laying of minor interest 
was done by us for Portugal at Macao, and for France 
— Tonquin to Saigon. 

Ten years again passed away, and meantime it had 
begun to be felt that Hong Kong was only imperfectly 
united to Singapore by a single line of cable, touching 
at tlie Frencli possession of Saigon; so in 1894 a line 
was laid from Singapore to the British island of I.abuan, 
off North Borneo, and thence to Hong Kong, providing 
a splendid all-British route. 

So much for the main British cables on the actual 
coast of China. But this account does not quite 
exhaust the matter. In the year 1900 the Chinese 
Government became anxious to possess a line of cables 
from Taku, the port of Pekin, to Chefoo, and thence to 
Shanghai. The root of their anxiety was that foreign 
nations would lay those cables if they did not under- 
take it themselves. British interests coincided at this 
point with the interests of China, so we laid those 
cables on behalf of the Chinese Government. This 
was not an insignificant service. The Chefoo-Taku 
section was duplicated next year. Hardly had this 
been done in 1900 than Chefoo became a most im- 
portant centre, significantly enough, of foreign activi- 
ties. Russia procured a cable from Chefoo to Port 
Arthur, and Germany a cable from Chefoo to Kiau- 
Chau, and thence to Shanghai. Britain herself arranged 
for a cable under subsidy from Wei-Hai-Wei to Chefoo. 

So far I have dealt with the great struggle which has 
been in process since 1870 for predominance on the 
coast of China and possession of the China traffic. 
Great Britain has not been beaten, though, of course, 
an overwhelming victory was impossible without more 
State support than that afforded by the British Govern- 
ment. But let us now step from the coast eastward 
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into the waters of the Pacific. Here British private 
enterprise, now so sorely bestead by the competition 
of its own Government cable, has had to cope also with 
the strenuous rivalry and national ambitions of Holland, 
Germany, France, and America. 

In the Dutch Indies Holland possesses one of the 
finest empires in the world. It w^as acquired by the 
Dutch early in the seventeenth century, when they 
evicted us wholly from that vast region, inflicting a 
blow from which we have never recovered in the Far 
East. Since that date they have always looked sus- 
piciously on England, and opposed her progress in those 
waters. It was this deep-seated feeling, stimulated by 
the Boer War in South Africa, and skilfully fomented 
by Germany, which has induced Holland to obtain 
cable connection with her Indies via America and the 
Pacific, in assertion of her independence of the British 
cables via India. 

In accordance with this design the Dutch have laid 
cables from Java to Banjermassin, in Borneo. Borneo 
is traversed by land-lines, and thence another cable runs 
to Kwandang and Menado, in the north of the Olebes. 
Up to Menado these cables are wholly Dutch. At 
Menado, however, Holland has combined with Germany 
to lay cables to Yap, and thence to (iuam, where a 
junction is effected with an American cable, to be 
mentioned later, which runs to San Francisco. Thus 
the much-desired independence of Holland has been 
effected, but only by exchanging the control of one 
nation for the control of two. These two, however, 
were, in her view, her friends. 

From Yap, again, a German-Dutch cable, so-called, 
but purely devoted to German interests, runs to 
Shanghai. Thence a German cable, laid in 1900, goes 
to Kiau-Chau, the headquarters of the German Empire 
in Shantung. Thus Germany, too, has accomplished 
her desire of obtaining cable connection with the Far 
East independently of British cables. 

The reason for this considerable success of Germany 
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lay in her statesmanship. While the British Govern- 
ment is busy in competing with its own citizens, who 
in reality are fighting our battles in the Far East, 
Germany steps forward with a guarantee of traffic for 
the German-Dutch line of £76,250 a year, and per- 
suades Holland to add another guarantee of £18,750 
a year, making a total of £95,000 a year. I do 
not know whether those ‘ publicists ’ and ‘ Imperial 
thinkers,’ of whom we have so many at home, realize 
that in urging our Government to lay cables against its 
own citizens they are, unconsciously no doubt, merely 
echoing the policy most desired at Berlin. For, clearly, 
every stroke at British enterprise, whether in the Atlantic 
or the Pacific, accrues to the profit of the Fatherland. 

The next nation which cast eyes across the Pacific 
was France. The foundations of her Far Eastern 
Empire were laid in the eighteenth century. In the 
middle of that century we had evicted her from India 
after a struggle of a hundred years. Now she was 
determined to recoup that loss, and to find her Indies 
in tlie Far East. So, in 1787, Louis XVI. tried, by 
treaty, to acquire the protectorate of Cochin-China, 
and in 1789 a French army, commanded by a Bishop, 
invaded that country. After a struggle of another 
hundred years, the Franco-Chinese treaty of 1885 
ratified her in possession. In the preceding year, to 
strengthen her strategy, she had procured a cable from 
Tonquin to Saigon ; but from Saigon homewards the 
communications of her new Empire rested wholly in 
the hands of her old rival, England. 

In order to remedy tliis danger, she built a cable from 
Tourane, in 1901, to Amoy, her policy being to proceed 
thence northwards and join hands with Russia. But 
this action was stopped by China, whose rights it in- 
fringed, and accordingly she now is turning her attention 
eastward across the Pacific. Her plan is to lay a cable 
from Indo-China to the Dutch Indies, and so home via 
the German-Dutch and American cables to America 
and France. 
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But our most energetic rivals of all have been the 
Americans, who occupied the Philippines in 1898. That 
archipelago had previously been occupied for three and 
a half centuries by the Spaniards. In 1880 the British 
Cable Company arranged with the Spanish Government 
to lay a cable from Hong Kong to Cape Bolinao, 
near Manila, the capital of the Philippines. In 1897 a 
further step was taken. Immediately to the south of 
the great island of Luzon lie a number of smaller islands, 
the chief being Panay, Negros, and Cebu. These islands 
in that year were connected with the island of lAizon. 
I remember, when visiting those stations, in the pro- 
foundest depths of the Pacific, feeling that here was the 
utmost boundary and frontier, the ultima Tkule^ of 
British private enterprise. 

But in 1898 the scene totally changed. For twenty 
years previous — since the negotiation of the treaty of 
1878 with Samoa for an American coaling-station in the 
Pacific — the United States had been looking, ever more 
ambitiously, to the Far East. In 1848 she liad evicted 
Spain from the Pacific slope : now she evicted her from 
the Philippines. Cable communication with the new 
American Empire was indispensable. Should the State 
undertake it, or should private persons ? Her states- 
men decided for private enterprise, and, accordingly, in 
1903 the Commercial Pacific Company laid cables from 
San Francisco to Honolulu, thence to Midway and 
Guam, and thence again to Manila. The Philippine 
traffic, which previously had to pass wholly over tlie 
British cable to Hong Kong, now found an independent 
route direct to America. To tap the China traffic, 
the Americans further laid a cable from Manila to 
Shanghai. 

Last new rival of all, Japan intends, naturally enough, 
to seek an independent connection in the direction of 
America. She has already her own cables to Formosa, 
and thence to Foochow. She is laying a cable to 
connect herself with Bonin, and thus with America. 

Prior to 1890 the China rate was from 7s. Id. to 
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8s. 9d. per word, according to the different places 
touched on the coast. Now it has been reduced to 
4s, 5d. uniformly, having fallen by three different stages. 
Of course, the British company carrying the traffic from 
China to Madras receive only a small proportion of this 
amount. The Chinese take the large average terminal 
rate of lid., and the Cis-Indian administrations take 
2s. 2jd., whilst India’s share is 3|^d., or a total of 3s. 5d. 
Thus Is. is left to the British company. 

The lesson of the Far East is surely too obvious to 
need repetition. In that region, as elsewhere, British 
cable enterprise is rivalled and assailed on all hands and 
in every quarter by foreign nations. It will survive if 
the British Government is reasonably friendly and help- 
ful to its own citizens. But if the latter are to be com- 
peted with by their own Government, then our position, 
such as it is, in the Far East, will be fatally com- 
promised. Our cables, become unprofitable, will be 
sold to our American and German rivals, and British 
enterprise will vanish from that ocean, which now, in 
the phrase of Gibbon, is the scene of the world’s debate. 

Commercial Codes and the ‘ Social Code.’ 

In discussing all questions of rates, it should be borne 
in mind that over 90 per cent, of messages transmitted 
by cable are commercial messages, and also that of these 
commercial messages ‘ something like 95 per cent, are 
carried on by code.’* Taking one of the small private 
commercial codes actually in use, I find that the whole 
code gives an average of 27 ’93 plain language words 
represented by one code word. Therefore, if the pub- 
lished rate, e.g,, to India, is 2s., the actual cost to the 
merchant is only ^ of Id. per word. For instance, the 
five code words, Crampoon, Acacia, Spring, Polvorillar, 
Rahtfen, represent a message which, if expressed in 

* Speech of Sir John Wolfe Barry, Chairman of the Eastern 
Telegraph Company, July 17, 1901. 
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plain language, would consist of no less than 139 
ordinary plain language words. This important fact 
should go far to modify criticisms as to the nature of 
rates. 

As regards social messages, codes have hitherto been 
far less in use. An examination of ten pages of one of 
the most popular public codes of this nature, the A.B.C. 
code, shows that, on an average, nearly 5*95 plain 
language words are represented by one code word. 
But Sir John Wolfe Barry, Chairman of the Eastern 
Telegraph Company, decided a few years ago to afford 
the public considerably greater facilities than they had 
hitherto enjoyed as regards social messages. Accord- 
ingly he has arranged for the preparation of a social 
code of 16,000 words. A copy has been placed at each 
of the offices of the companies, in towns at home and 
abroad, in which they are permitted to deal directly with 
the public ; and the officers of the companies have re- 
ceived instructions to assist the public in coding and 
decoding their telegrams. Also, wherever the com- 
panies deal directly with the public, receivers of tele- 
grams are able to register their names and addresses 
free of charge. The full title of the volume is ‘ Via 
Eastern Telegraphic Social Code.’ 


Cable Finance. 

The principles regulating the financial management 
of cables have almost always been widely misunderstood 
by the popular writers on such subjects. Indeed, I have 
heard an eminent statesman gravely rebuke the practice 
of maintaining large Reserve Funds. The maintenance 
of apparently large Reserve Funds is, however, abso- 
lutely vital. So far from existing Reserve Funds being 
too large, when, in 1902, the Government inquired into 
the subject, it found that, taking the three leading cable 
companies, the reserve of one was ‘about the right 
amount,’ that of the next was ‘considerably below what 
it should be,’ while that of the third and leading com- 
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pany was ‘ barely half what it should be.’* What, then, 
is the use and necessity of Reserve Funds ? 

Reserve Funds have three grounds of existence : 
The constant repairs in cables must be defrayed out of 
them. Next, after a certain number of years of life, a 
cable becomes unworkable, and, repairs being no longer 
available, must be renewed out of the Reserve Fund. 
Thirdly, modern trade and strategy cry out for alter- 
native routes of cables between points of importance. 
But alternative routes of cables create no fresh traffic 
between the points thus additionally connected. Hence, 
the new cables should be charged not to capital, but to 
reserve. 

But a practical illustration is better than abstract 
statement. Let me construct from experience the 
finance of a cable system. 

Certain cables were laid. Their length was 5,800 
miles. The cables cost £1,154,000. The cost of the 
five stations on tlie route was £120,000. The total cost 
of laying was thus £1,280,000, or an average of £220 
per mile. 

No sooner was this done than it was found essential to 
duplicate this route. The new cables cost, like the first, 
£1,154,000. By a fortunate and unusual economy it 
was found possible to use all the existing stations of the 
first cable. They had to be enlarged and refitted at a 
cost of £32,000. Thus the total cost of the second 
cable was £1,186,000. The grand total for the two 
cables was thus nearly £2,500,000. 

The annual outlay on the working of these two 
cables was as follows : Cost of working the five stations 
was, for the one cable, £33,700 ; add £8,000 for working 
the second cable. Total working cost £41,000. But 
to maintain a cable in good repair, experience directs 
to lay aside annually in reserve 2 ^ per cent, on the 
original cost of the cable. This, for two cables, comes 
to an annual allocation to reserve of £57,680. 

* Answer 3170 of Representative of Treasury before Cable 
Committee of 1902. 
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Next, the cables will probably perish altogether in 
thirty years. Hence the need to carry to reserve 
another per cent, annually, calculated to replace the 
capital in thirty years. This means a further allocation 
to reserve of £52,550 annually. Total allocation to 
reserve £110,200. 

I^astly, on a capital outlay of £2,500,000 a return 
of interest is necessary ; otherwise no one would engage 
in so serious an enterprise. ‘We remain firmly con- 
vinced,’ said the Cable Committee of 1902, ‘that it is 
of paramount importance to the country so to direct 
its telegraphic policy that the great network of British- 
owned submarine cables which extends over the world 
shall continue to be remunerative to those whose enter- 
prise has created it.’ "^ For the elementary fact is that 
otherwise business men would not lay new cables, but 
would take up and sell their existing ones. A fair 
figure for interest would be £150,000. 

Thus we finally arrive at the conclusion that the two 
cables cost annually, and must earn accordingly : For 
working, £41,700; for reserve, £110,200; for interest, 
£150,000— total, £301,900 ; or, say, £300,000. 

As regards the rate, let us assume, as tlie route is 
5,800 miles long, a rate of 2s. per word. 'Fhat means 
that to earn the above £300,000 a year there must be 
traffic over the cables to the extent of 3,000,000 words. 
This is an amount of words greater than the entire 
Australasian traffic with Great Britain, Europe, and 
America. Thus it is evident that if cable enterprise is 
to be conducted on anything approaching business 
principles, reductions of rate are not to be accomplished 
by a mere stroke of the pen, and are, in fact, largely 
dependent on the prosperity of the communities con- 
nected by cable. 

The only safe and practical method to reduce rates 
systematically, apart from any question of Government 
assistance, is for arrangements to be made that, subject 
to earning a fair return on the capital outlay, or in this 
* Second Report, paragraph 50 . 
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case £300,000, the rates shall be reduced at stated 
periods. This method is already in satisfactory working 
order, as already shown in the case of South Africa, 
India, and Australasia. Under it great reductions of 
rate have been effected. 


The Right Imperial Policy and the Wrong. 

From this somewhat long and complex narrative the 
reader will now have been able to form his own opinion 
as to the real position of British cable enterprise in 
every region of the world. Without presuming to 
dictate to others, let me say that all the facts radiating 
and converging, as it were — whether from Canada, or 
the West Indies, or India, or Africa, or Australia, or 
the Far East — point to one and the same conclusion 
of the most vital import. That conclusion is that, 
whereas formerly British cable enterprise had to contend 
with few rivals, now it is actively assailed, and will 
undoubtedly be still more actively assailed in the future, 
by a host of able and ambitious competitors. That 
stern fact must dominate and direct our views as to 
what the policy of this country should be in this 
connection. I must state with the utmost deliberation 
and the utmost emphasis at my command, that if 
British cable enterprise is to be further competed with 
by its own Government, it will disappear from the 
oceans. If, while Germany and France use the funds 
of the State to subsidize and support German and 
French cables. Great Britain similarly uses her national 
credit, as in the case of the Pacific cable, against her 
own people, then British enterprise, hopelessly over- 
weighted by such an overwhelming combination, will 
roll up its cables and sell them for what they are 
worth. 

Turning from that policy as being utterly disastrous, 
there is a second policy to be considered — namely, that 
the State should acquire the cables of the Empire by 
purchase. The committee of 1902, presided over by 
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Lord Balfour of Burleigh, after careful inquiry into 
that proposal, came to the conclusion that ‘ we are 
strongly opposed to the general purchase of cables by 
the State.’* The reasons for that opinion apparently 
were that private companies do business ‘more effici- 
ently’ than Governments (paragraph 98) ; and also that 
in the innumerable dealings with foreign nations, private 
British citizens being relatively unhampered by nego- 
tiations other than those of their own business, and 
being of necessity experts, are decidedly more effec- 
tive than ambassadors and plenipotentiaries. Thus a 
purchase of the cables by the State would result in- 
evitably in a deterioration in the eable service and in a 
diminution of the international influenee of Britain. 

There is a third policy to be mentioned, and this is 
the right one. Clearly, though the State should not 
itself compete with, or embark upon, cable enterprise, 
yet, on the other hand, that service is of such extreme 
importance to the Empire that the State cannot stand 
aloof from its supervision. On the contrary, it has two 
instruments in its hand capable, if moderately em- 
ployed, of controlling the cable companies with com- 
plete effect. When it grants landing rights, or when it 
grants a subsidy or guarantee of revenue, the State has 
a right to stipulate, among other regulations : 

{a) That the cable shall be of an agreed efficiency 
as regards specification, construction, and power of 
transmitting words. 

(b) That the landing-places in British dominions 
shall be approved by authorities specified, and shall, 
where thought necessary, terminate within the circle of 
the local defences. 

(c*) That the staff shall be controlled by competent 
British subjects. 

{d) That the line shall be worked subject to the 
provisions and regulations of the International Tele- 
graph Convention. 

* Second Report, Summary, Section X. 
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{e) That the rates charged to the public, when suffi- 
cient for a proper return on the capital at stake, and the 
provision of a proper reserve fund, shall not exceed a 
specified maximum, and that Imperial and Colonial 
Government messages shall have priority, and be sent 
at half the ordinary rates. 

{f) That in case of war, rebellion, or other emer- 
gency, the Government shall have power to take 
possession of and work the line on its own account for 
so long as it shall see fit, paying compensation. 

{g) That the agreement shall not be assigned, or 
underlet, without the consent of the Treasury. 

These powers, judiciously and temperately exercised 
by a committee of all the Government departments con- 
cerned — viz., the Treasury, Foreign Office, Admiralty, 
War Office, India Office, Colonial Office, Board of 
Trade, and Post Office — are ample to secure the 
interests of the public against the interests of any 
section of the community. 

Conclusion. 

Such, then, is the marvellous and world-wide system 
organized, in somewhat more than a generation, by 
private citizens of Britain. Viewed in its broadest 
light, their enterprise has been during modern times 
the prime agent in that adjustment of men’s passions 
which is called diplomacy, and in that equilibrium 
between the works and wants of man which is called 
trade. So much the world owes them. But if the 
nation asks what they have done for her, they can say 
that, annihilating time and space on behalf of her, they 
have given unity to the disunion of her unfettered 
peoples, and substance to her dream of an Imperial 
commonwealth ; and that, identifying our own good 
with the good of others, they have served all nations 
for the sake of their own. 



IMPERIAL POSTAL SERVICES 
By J. HENNIKER HEATON, M.P. 

Prefatory. 

It may be well to explain that no attempt is here made to 
pjive a complete and connected history of our inland and 
foreign mail services. But a selection has been made of 
the leading facts on the subject, especially such ns relate to 
communication with Britons beyond thx seas, and accerrd- 
ingly possess some interest for students of Imperial 
questions. 

The germ of the modern post may be traced back to 
the earliest times. Hezekiah sent round his royal letters 
by the ‘ posts.’ The late Max Muller lectured on corre- 
spondence of Egyptian Kings with Asia, scratched on 
tablets, 3,400 years ago, and doubtless enjoyed it more 
than the brightest pages of Lady Mary or Horace 
W alpole. The Persians, Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans 
all had horses or footrunners stationed at regular dis- 
tances for conveying messages. The distance was ascer- 
tained by King Cyrus in this practical way. He des- 
patched a mounted messenger, who rode as far as his 
horse could run without baiting, and at that point a 
‘post’ with a relay was placed. Thus, provided the 
beasts were not defrauded of their corn, a rough time- 
table could be kept. Caesar had a service of footrunners 
in Gaul, and two of his letters reached Rome in twenty- 
eight days. Charlemagne also established a post. 

But in all countries, including our own, the ancient 

’88 
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post was an organization for conveying the royal missives 
only ; the private letter-writer was not thought of, 
perhaps because he hardly existed. liearned individuals, 
however, continued to exchange notes by uncertain 
means, and finally the University of Paris, perhaps as 
early as the eleventh century, established a post for 
carrying the students’ letters to their families — doubtless 
narrating wonderful progress in study, with postscripts 
requesting cakes and pocket-money, like students’ 
‘ letters home ’ in more recent times. The service was 
a popular one, as the messengers were exempt from 
wine duty ; but whether this exemption tended to foster 
speed and safe transmission is more than questionable. 

As other Universities imitated Paris in the matter, 
Oxford, no doubt, maintained a special messenger 
service in very remote times. Otherwise the postal 
service in England was for centuries still very much 
what it was when the last Roman Legion crossed over 
to Calais — an establishment of royal couriers, fore- 
runners of the modern ‘ King’s Messengers.’ So far 
back as 1250, as we find from the Royal Wardrobe 
Accounts, these couriers were paid. They must have 
worn the royal livery of scarlet, and have been familiar 
figures on the roads of the time. In 1481 Edward IV. 
was kept advised of events in Scotland by relays of 
horsemen, each of whom rode a stage of twenty miles. 

But postal revenue came in those days from the 
Crown, not the people; and the Crown sometimes forgot 
to pay. In August, 1538, Thomas Cromwell wrote 
sharply to Sir Brian Tuke, ‘ Magister Nunciorum, 
Cursorum, sive Postarum,’ complaining of ‘ great default 
in conveyance of letters,’ and signifying the King’s 
pleasure ‘that posts be better appointed.’ Sir Brian 
replied with a few eloquent facts : 

‘ The King’s Grace hath no moo ordinary posts, ne 
of many days hathe had, but between London and 
Calais. . . . For, Sir, ye knowe well, that, except the 
hackney horses between Gravesend and Dovour, there 
is no such usual conveyance in post for men in this 
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realme as in the accustomed places of France and other 
partes, ne men can keep horses in readiness without 
some way to here the charges . . . the constables many 
times be faine to take horses out of plowcs and cartes, 
wherein can be no extreme diligence/ etc. 

Sir Brian’s riders were ordered to accept and carry 
letters for private persons. But near the beginning of 
Henry’s reign the Flemings, probably for good reasons, 
established their own post to the Continent, and ap- 
pointed their own postmaster. W e may be sure that 
this undertaking was managed on ‘ business principles,’ 
and that its usefulness must speedily have become 
apparent to Englishmen. But even the Dover road 
was so bad that King Charles I. and his Consort were 
four days travelling from the coast to I.ondon. (The 
first stage-coaches, which appeared early in the seven- 
teenth century, could only accomplish two or three 
miles an hour.) In 1608 the King’s messengers paid 
2jd. per mile for a horse, ‘ besides the guide’s gi-oats.’ 

Down to 1688 there was but one mail a week between 
luondon and Brussels, and this took from four to five 
days. Subsequently two mails a week were arranged, 
and the transit was effected in tw^o days. In 1635 the 
first British public post was established by Charles I. 
No journey was to exceed three days, and the postage 
was 6d. per letter. The roads were left m statu quo^ 
and even in 1732 the mails travelled but sixty miles in 
twenty-four hours. In 1687 a proclamation forbade all 
persons other than those employed by the Postmaster- 
General, to carry letters, unless to places not served by 
the King’s posts, and with the exceptions of common 
earners, messengers, or those carrying letters for friends. 
By 1644 a weekly service was maintained to all parts of 
England. iVt each post the time of the courier’s arrival 
was marked on the letter, so that he could not loiter too 
long at wayside alehouses. 

Witherings (whose name I may be allowed to recall 
with veneration as that of our first postal reformer) was 
Postmaster-General in 1635. Before his day a letter 
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took one month to reach Edinburgh. He accomplished 
the feat in three days, for a postage of 8d. The post 
then yielded £.5,000 a year. Under the Commonwealth 
it was farmed to contractors. The second postal re- 
former, John Hill, of York, placed relays of horses from 
that city to I^ondon, and began to carry letters at half 
rates. He aimed at establishing a penny post for 
England, with a 2d. rate to Scotland, and a 4d. one to 
Ireland. But the farmers complained, and his men 
were ‘ trampled down ’ and hunted off the road by the 
soldiery of Cromwell. Hill published a spirited protest, 
a copy of which may be seen at the British Museum. 

In 1(583 the Merry Monarch had to provide for his 
brother James, and generously settled the Post-Office 
on him (having, indeed, very little else to settle). We 
can understand the illiberal way in which reformers 
were now treated. One instance will suffice. Two 
men, Dockwra and Murray, set up a London Penny 
Post, which ultimately was left in the hands of 
Dockwra alone. He carried, registered and insured, 
both letters and parcels weighing less than I pound, for 
Id. each. He had a chief office, seven sorting offices, 
and some 500 receiving houses and wall-boxes, with 
hourly collections, and ten deliveries daily. Just as he 
had elaborated his system he was pounced upon by the 
Duke of York, who stopped his proceedings, but con- 
tinued the penny post for his own benefit. 

Charles appointed a Postmaster- General for Scotland. 
It is curious that, down to 1715, the Scottish mails were 
carried by foot-runners. In 1711 the Secretary of State 
was empowered to order the opening of any letter. The 
rates were then 3d. per letter for eighty miles, 4d. for a 
greater distance, and 6d. to Edinburgh or Dublin. In 
1720 cross-road posts were established by Ralph Allen. 

In 1782 John Palmer, lessee of the Bath Theatre, 
proposed to send the mails by the stage-coaches instead 
of by postboys. So numerous were highway robberies 
that an official notice advised people to send banknotes 
in halves. ‘The mails,’ wrote Palmer, ‘are generally 
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entrusted to some idle boy without character, mounted 
on a worn-out hack, and who, so far from being able to 
defend himself, or escape from a robber, is much more 
likely to be in league with him.’ The boys rode about 
three and a half miles an hour, and carried immense 
quantities of unposted letters. Pitt utilized the coaches 
in 1784. In that year the postal revenue was £196,000, 
and in 1805 it had risen to £944,000. With the means 
of sure, regular transmission, correspondence rapidly 
developed. Above all, letters were safe. The guard’s 
blunderbuss, so much laughed at nowadays, must have 
been a deadly weapon at close quarters ; and when 
Jerry Cruncher stopped the Dover coach, he knew 
what would happen if he indulged in any suspicious 
movement.* 

Coaches were also introduced into Scotland, but the 
tracks were so bad that the horses could only crawl 
at a snail’s pace to their destinations. 

In Ireland the roads were still worse; but in 1815 
Bianconi introduced his stoutly-built mail-cars in that 
country, and Thackeray has portrayed himself (paying 
particular attention to a fair colleen), on one of these 
vehicles ; which are still, I believe, running in some 
districts. 

We come to the greatest name in postal history — 
Rowland Hill. This illustrious reformer was a born 
mathematician, with a genius for organization, energetic, 
indefatigable, and resourceful. He was ‘ ever a fighter,’ 
and a good hater, as is shown by his remark that there 
was one thing might be said for the Revolution of 1848, 
namely, that it had removed M. Dubost, an opponent 
of postal reform. 

In 1837 about 96,000,000 letters were exchanged by 
the 25,600,000 inhabitants of the United Kingdom, or 
four per head, as against sixty-one per head in 1904. 
There were forty rates for inland letters. The charge 
rose from 2d. for eight miles to 4d. for fifteen, and then 
by irregular gradation to Is. for 300 miles, and Id. 

* See the ‘ Tale of Two Cities.** 
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for each addition of 100. The average postage per 
letter was 6^d. Extra postage had to be paid on letters 
crossing the sea, the Scottish border, and certain bridges, 
and even for delivery ; while, if there were an enclosure 
of a piece of paper, however small, the rate was doubled. 
The addressees had to pay everything ; and Rowland 
Hill relates how his mother dreaded the advent of a 
letter, not having always the shilling to pay for it. All 
sorts of tricks were resorted to in order to escape postage. 
Rowland, on a journey, would send newspapers marked 
in a preconcerted way to give news of his health and 
whereabouts. As all Peers and Members had the 
privilege of franking for themselves and friends, the 
upper classes were practically exempt from postage. 
The working -classes hardly corresponded at all, and 
the revenue came from the middle, or trading, class. 
Cobden reported that five-sixths of the letters from 
Manchester to London were smuggled, and the loss 
through franking was about £1,000,000 a year. 

Rowland Hill proved that the cost of conveying a 
letter from I^oiidon to Edinburgh did not exceed ^^d. 
He therefore, in 1837, proposed a uniform rate of a 
penny, which, to save the cost of collecting, should be 
prepaid by a stamped cover (or an adhesive stamp, as 
suggested by David Chalmers). As the Government 
would not move, he issued his famous pamphlet, setting 
forth his case, and the public instantly and warmly 
supported him. A Committee of the Commons 'was 
appointed to inquire into the subject. The postal 
officials were bitterly opposed to the plan, and Lord 
Lichfield, Postmaster- General, said that ‘ of all the wild 
and visionary schemes which he had ever heard or read 
of, it was the most extraordinary.’ The officials gravely 
argued that the General Post-Office would not contain 
the number of letters that would be written, and that 
there were not enough coaches to carry them. In 1839, 
however, I^ord John Russell announced that the reform 
would be brought forward. On January 10, 1840, 
Inland Penny Postage came into operation, and Harriet 
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Martineau neatly summed up the result thus: ‘The 
poor can now write to one another as if they were 
all M.P.’s.’ 

From the first postal revenue increased ‘ by leaps 
and bounds.’ The I’ost-Office was in 1649 farmed at 
£5,000; in 1663 at £21,000; in 1674 at £43,000; in 
1685 at £65,000. 


Rates. 

We cannot forbear sympathizing with our fore- 
fathers as we recall some of the postage rates that 
vexed them. 

1290. Letter-carrier brought Edward I. a despatch 
announcing the arrival of the Maid of Norway. For 
this pleasing intelligence the King had to pay 13s. 4d. 

1631. Postage on a letter for 80 miles, 2d. ; under 
140 miles, 4d. ; above that distance, in England, 6d. ; 
to Scotland, 8d. 

1677. Beyond 80 miles in England Wales, single 
letter, 3d., or Is. an ounce. 

1770. In England, 3d. if under 80 miles ; 4d. if 
above 80 miles ; 6d. to Edinburgh or Dublin. 

In England, from 1797 to 1812, the following rates 
were charged : 


Up to 15 miles, single letter, 3d. ; 1 ounce Is. Od. 


,, 30 

99 

99 

4d. 

99 

Is. 4d. 

„ 60 

99 

99 

5d. 

99 

Is. 8d. 

„ 100 

99 

99 

6d. 

99 

2s. Od. 

„ 150 

99 

99 

7d. 

99 

2s. 4d. 

Over 150 

99 

99 

8d. 

99 

2s. 8d. 

Add for Scotland 

99 

Id. 

99 

4d. 


In 1695 postage from London to York or Plymouth 
was 8d. ; but ir 1813, lid. 

In 1812, at the crisis of the Napoleonic struggle, 
there were increased charges for postage, which were 
augmented a few years later, and continued in force till 
1839. Thus : 
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15 miles, 

4d. 

Up to 120 miles, 

9d. 

20 „ 

5d. 

i » 170 „ 

lOd. 

30 „ 

6d. 

! 230 „ 

lid. 

50 „ 

7d. 

1 „ 300 „ 

12d. 

80 „ 

8d. 

1 

1 



And every additional 100 miles, Id. One halfpenny 
extra on each letter entering Scotland or crossing the 
Menai llridge. liOndon to Edinburgh, Is. l.id., or for 

1 ounce four single letter rates were charged. 

1839. A uniform rate of 4d. per letter. 

1840. Inland Penny Postage : Id. per ^ ounce. 

1897. Up to 4 ounces Id. ; ^d. for each addition of 

2 ounces. 

Speed (Inland). 

Then in regard to the speed with which letters were 
carried ; 

1566. From Croydon to Croxton, 63 miles, took 
nearly 40 hours. 

1635. Edinburgh to London and back, 6 days. 

1678. Edinburgh to Glasgow, 44 miles, took 6 days. 
1689. News of King s abdication reached the Orkneys 
in 3 months. 

1696. Exeter to Bristol, 65 miles, took 24 hours. 

1750. Edinburgh to Glasgow, 44 miles, took 36 hours. 
1763. Edinburgh to London, a monthly service, 
taking a fortnight each way. 

1776. The first London stage-coach reached Edin- 
burgh in 60 hours. 

1814. Thanks to macadamized roads, the coaches ran 
10 miles an hour. 

1836. London to Edinburgh, 42 hours. 

1837. London to I Liverpool and Manchester, 16 J 
hours. 

Foreign and Colonial Mails. 

The most wonderful spectacle revealed by the micro- 
scope is the circulation of the blood, say in the web of 
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a young frog s foot. Through the network of arteries 
and veins flow never-ending processions of corpuscles, 
swimming in a colourless stream, one following another, 
two little ones amicably progressing side by side, the 
big, long ones turning endways to pass the narrowest 
channels. If the Man in the Moon really existed, and 
had sufficiently powerful binoculars, he would witness 
a similar phenomenon on the earth’s oceans. He would 
see long lines of great ships steaming on night and day 
from one port to another, then turning and steaming 
back again to the point of departure. We know that 
the circulation of the blood is an essential condition of 
animal life ; if it were stopped, there would be an end 
of the frog. And so the Man in the Moon would 
probably conclude that he had before his eyes evidence 
of the working of a living organization on a vast scale. 
We know that if ever the great ships ceased to throb 
on, under sun and stars, it would mean the end of the 
mightiest Empire in the world’s history. 

‘Where would your Empire be without an army?’ 
says my gallant friend. General A. ‘^Vnd navy,’ 
modestly adds— sailors are always modest iny equally 
gallant friend. Admiral li. ‘ If you come to that,’ 
cries C., the millionaire cotton-spinner (we will suppose 
this discussion to take place in a club smoking-room) - 
‘ if you come to that, where would your army and navy 
be without the trade that pays for 'em ?’ Now, if I 
were appealed to, I should inquire of C. where trade 
would be without postal and telegraphic communica- 
tions. The old type, the one-man Empire, was like 
the famous chess automaton, which beat and puzzled 
the players of that noble game, until one day a little 
man was dragged out of the machine, and the impos- 
ture was discovered. So, when Alexander or Cromwell 
died, or Napoleon was defeated, their elaborate govern- 
mental arrangements fell to pieces. In the immediate 
neighbourhood of the great man, and so far as imperfect 
communications permitted him to act promptly, there 
was a sort of unity of administration. Outside of that 
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zone, justice varied according to the length of the local 
Governor s foot, and loyalty to the monarch, or a sense 
of citizenship, must have been of a shadowy character. 
Any interference with, or unnecessary restriction of, the 
means of communication, is foolish and dangerous. 
We all see this in the case of the colossal Slav Empire. 
But we do not so readily admit that we long blundered 
as seriously in maintaining heavy postal rates to the 
Colonies as we still blunder in levying high cable 
rates. 

The Imperial ensign Hies on some 561 ships of war 
(not one of obsolete type), manned by 129,000 brave 
and skilful sailors. W e may add forty-six steam 
clippers, specially built for use in war-time as cruisers 
and transports, and meanwhile employed in our colonial 
and American traffic. 

A passenger to Greenwich by one of the London 
County Council river steamers regards with awe the 
long lines of huge vessels that fringe the city’s stately 
wharves. He feels a strange, sudden thrill of fellow- 
ship with unseen, swarthy millions, a sense of vast, 
responsible power, a consciousness of dignity, such as 
he could never gather from cold statistics. If he 
travelled round the globe he would witness a similar 
display of maritime activity in a score of spacious 
British ports ; while on the voyage he would constantly 
see, by day the ensign, and at night the lights, of some 
passing British steamship. The aggregate of the 
mercantile marine protected by the navy is nearly 
15,000,000 tons. 

If we would understand the need of unrestricted 
Imperial communications, we find it vividly displayed 
in the returns of exports and imports. Here are some 
annual totals : 


1854 

1884 

1903 

1905 


£ 

268,210,145 

685,986,152 

902,973,961 

(approximate) 1,000,000,000 
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The British Empire embraces 11,400,000 square 
miles, inhabited by 410,000,000 human beings, and 
divided into sixty colonies and dependencies, beside 
many protectorates. 

These figures are symbols of a nebulous immensity, 
which must bewilder even a poets imagination. We 
have conventional ideas, as we have conventional 
phrases ; the untravelled man speaks of a sunrise on 
the Alps, or the roar of Niagara, or a battle in Man- 
churia, with the faintest notion of the awful phenomena 
indicated by his words. And so, in speaking of the 
‘ British Empire,’ we are apt to be content with com- 
monplaces and generalities, having but a bare glimpse 
of the complexity and diversity of the multitudinous 
interests and activities, qualities, and forces, involved in 
that expression. 

As early as 1631 the ‘Postmaster for Foreign Posts’ 
was directed to open regular communication between 
London (and Edinburgh) and Ireland : each letter to 
cost for 80 miles, 2d. ; up to 140 miles, 4d. ; above that 
distance, in England, 6d. ; in Scotland, 8d. ; to Ireland, 
9d. By 1635 this officer, the famous Witherings, had 
established a post to most of the Irish towns. In 1635 
he proposed the employment of regularly sailing packet- 
boats for letters. He paid good wages. In 1639 one 
of the barque-owners received £10 a month for the 
Irish service. Those were quiet times at sea. But our 
continental quarrels under the later Stuarts made it 
necessary to arm the packets. The common packet- 
sailor was in 1688 paid up to 30s. a month, was free 
from impressment, and was allowed a share of prize- 
money. The armed boats ran from Dover, Harwich, 
and Falmouth — when the wind and the Dutch per- 
mitted. 

At first the Postmasters -General built their own 
packets, expressly for speed. These early ‘ ocean grey- 
hounds ’ were intended to show the enemy their heels ; 
but, like our torpedo-boats, they shipped, according to 
an old report, ‘ soe much water that the men are con- 
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stantly wet all through.’ A new type of fighting 
packet was approved. 

The instructions to captains of the new vessels were 
to run while they could, fight when they could no 
longer run, and throw the mails overboard when fight- 
ing would no longer avail. In 1693 such a ship was 
described as ‘of eighty-five tons and fourteen guns, 
with a crew of twenty-one, and with powder, shot, and 
firearms, and all other munitions of war.’ This was 
near the end of the seventeenth century. At the 
end of the eighteenth century, a mail-packet on the 
Falmouth station, reckoned fit to proceed to any part 
of the world, was of about 179 tons burthen, with a 
crew all told of twenty-eight persons, and six four- 
pounder guns. The victualling was at the rate of 
lOd. per man daily, and the annual charge for the 
packet was £2,112 6s. 8d. 

To-day a mail-packet is of perhaps 10,000 tons, with 
a crew of 500 men, and covers some 400 miles in 
twenty -four hours. And turbine -steamships are ex- 
pected to develop a speed of 1,000 miles in the same 
period. One has already crossed the Atlantic in less 
than four and a quarter days. 

In 1654 packets were appointed to ply weekly be- 
tween Dublin and Chester (the postage being 6d.), and 
between Milford and Waterford ; but these services 
were soon withdrawn, and not re-established till 150 
years later. In 1662 the line of packets between Port 
Patrick and Donaghadee was established. 

In 1690 there were eleven packet-boats — namely, two 
to France (not running, owing to the war), two to 
Flanders, two to Holland, two for the Downs, and 
three to Ireland. At that time Sir Robert Cotton and 
Sir Thomas Frankland were joint Postmasters-General ; 
the former (according to the late Mr. F. J. Scudamore) 
controlling inland, and the latter packet business. The 
following observation in one of their official letters gives 
proof of their sagacity : 

‘ We have indeed found by experience that where we 
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have made the correspondence more easy and cheape, 
the number of letters have been thereby much 
increased.’ 

Unfortunately, the true bearing of these words was 
not perceived till a century and a half had elapsed. 

The old letter-books contain several svich articles as 
this: ‘Your business cannot be settled until Sir T. 
Frankland, who hath a fitte of the gout, shall be some- 
what recovered.’ 13ut when recovered, Sir '^Phomas was 
ready to hear everybody, and do what was right for 
them. 'J’hus, James Vickers petitioned for compensa- 
tion. As his packet, the Grace lay off Dublin 

Bay, she was seized by a French privateer, tlie crew 
of which stripped the packet of everything, ‘leaving 
not so much as a spoon, or a naile hooke to hang any- 
thing on,’ and exacted fifty guineas for releasing the 
dismantled craft. Granted. 

Anne, widow of John Paghall, master of the liarha- 
hella packet, seeks compensation for the loss of her 
husband, who died a prisoner in Dunkirk. Granted. 

The Postmasters-(ieneral ordered that compensation 
for wounds received in their service should be awarded 
by scale. Amputation above the knee or elbow brought 
the sufferer, if he survived the rough surgery of those 
days, a pension of £8 a year ; below the joint, a pension 
of 20 nobles. A man received £5 if he lost an eye, and 
£14 if he lost both eyes. 

The packet-masters were allowed to carry passengers. 
At the close of the seventeenth century the fares from 
Harwich to Holland were raised from 12s. and 6s. for 
first and second class passengers to 20s. and 10s. ; but it 
was ordered that ‘ recruits and indigent persons shall 
still have their passage free.’ In May, 1605, a Harwich 
packet had a crew of twenty-one men, all told, and an 
agent ; and the total for wages was £50 a month. 

The strangest postal parcels were franked by packets 
even in war time. We find entries like the following : 

‘ Fifteen couple of hounds for the King of the 
Romans.’ (One can imagine the uproar raised by thirty 
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bell-mouthed dogs during a storm, and the efforts of 
master and mate to make themselves heard amid the 
canine outcry and the howling of the blast.) 

‘ Two servant maids, going as laundresses to my Lord 
Ambassador Methuen.’ (Doubtless a delightful voyage 
for all concerned, if only the sea was smooth, and we 
may be sure the gallant Mounseers, in response to the 
signal ‘ Women on board,’ sheered off’ without firing, 
dipping their ensign. ) 

‘ Dr. Crichton, carrying with him a cow, and other 
necessaries.’ (Perhaps Dr. Crichton was on the way to 
some distant spot wliere milk, cream, butter, and cheese 
were as yet unknown.) It may be remembered that 
Jos Sedley complained : ‘ Our cream is very bad in 
Bengal. We generally use goat’s milk’ (‘Vanity 
Fair’). 

Here is an official letter : ‘ Wee are concerned to find 
the letters brought by your boat (from the West Indies) 
to be so consumed by the ratts, that we cannot find out 
to whom they belong.’ 

And another runs : ‘ The woman, whose complaint 
we herewith send you, having given us much trouble 
upon the same, we desire you will enquire into the same, 
and see justice done her, believing she may have had 
her brandy stole from her by the sailoi-s.’ 

The packets were constantly stopped by our own war 
vessels, and at last each vessel carrying mails displayed 
a ‘ postboy -jack ’ — a Union Jack with the additional 
design of a postboy blowing his horn — so as to be saved 
from its friends. 

On December 1 , 1798, the Antelope packet, with 
twenty men and some passengers, was pursued, caught, 
and grappled by the Atlanta^ a French privateer with 
eight guns and sixty-five men. The Frenchmen, after 
a sanguinary contest, were compelled to yield. 

Another French privateer, in 1807, chased and 
grappled the H^indsor Castle packet off Barbadoes, and 
suff’ered the same fate as the Atlanta, 

Between April, 1798, and January, 1798, no less than 
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nineteen packets, all belonging to Falmouth, had been 
captured by the enemy. 

A mail-packet, from the earliest little sloop down to 
the stately ‘liner,’ has always been an object of ex- 
ceptional interest at sea. Her freight is the thought, 
the hopes and fears, schemes and wishes, love and tender- 
ness of countless thousands ; and for this delicate com- 
merce other thousands, far away on lonely islands, in 
remote settlements, in great cities by the ocean’s verge, 
are waiting — waiting. One can imagine the intense 
watch kept on the horizon in olden times, at such 
stations as Bombay, New York, or Sydney, for the 
packet from home, and what rapture attended a first 
glimpse of a white-winged messenger, hailed like the 
weary dove that descended, leaf in mouth, from the 
blue, to cheer the prisoners in the ark ! 

For some time before 1788 the packets belonged 
either to the Crown or to members of the Post-Office 
Staff and their friends. The service was (from 1035 to 
1837) controlled by the Post-Office ; in the latter year 
it was placed under the control of the Admiralty, and in 
1860 the Post-Office resumed control. The first com- 
mercial contract for the conveyance of mails was entered 
into by the Postmaster-General in 1833, with the Mona 
Isle Steamer Company, which agi-eed to run steamers 
twice a week between I^iverpool and Douglas. 

In 1788 the Commissioners of Fees and Gratuities 
recommended that the packets should be provided by 
open tender. 

In 1799 the Ship-Letter Act was passed, by which 
letters were to be conveyed at half packet rates. 

In 1835, thanks to Lieutenant Waghorn, letters were, 
for the first time, sent by the overland route across the 
Isthmus of Suez to India and Australia. And we all 
remember how, thanks to M. de Lesseps, our mail- 
packets were at last enabled to steam right through the 
Isthmus from the Mediterranean into the Red Sea. 

Some of the old charges make one wince to this day. 
Sir Walter Scott absently opened a bulky letter from 
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New York, and found it contained a play by a young 
lady, who requested him to add a prologue, etc., and 
make arrangements for production. He had to pay 
nearly £5 for postage. A week later he (again absently) 
opened a similar package, and found a duplicate copy 
of the drama, sent in case the first sliould miscarry. 
He had to pay a second time. Dr. Johnson was more 
wary. He received a packet from I^isbon, on which he 
was invited to pay about £l(), but he flatly refused to 
part with the money. 

1797. Postage from Great Britain to : 

Portugal, single letter, Is. ; 1 ounce, 4s. 

British America, single letter, Is. ; 1 ounce, 4s. 

Gibraltar, single letter. Is. 9d. ; 1 ounce, 7s. 

Malta, single letter, 2s. Id. ; 1 ounce, 8s. 4d. 

In 1825 the postage on a letter was to : 


d. d. 


France 


2 

Germany, Switzer- 


Holland 


4 

land, Denmark, 


Italy 


11 

Sweden, and 


Spain 


2 

Russia ... 

1 

The inland rate 

was 

also 

payable on such letters if 

posted in the provinces. 





s. 

d. 


s. d. 

Portugal . . . 

2 

6 

America ... 

2 2 

Gibi’altar ... 

2 

10 

Jamaica and Lee- 


Malta and Corfu 

3 

2 

ward Islands ... 

2 2 

Madeira . . . 

2 

7 

Mexico 

3 0 

Brazil 

3 

6 

La Guayra 

3 0 

Bueno.s Ayres 

3 

C 




s. d. 

1837. To France ... 0 10 

„ „ North Germany 1 8 

„ South America 3 6 
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In 1837 reductions were made in foreign postage ; 
how far required may be judged from tlie fact that it 
was notified that letter postage to the Mediterranean 
would be ‘ at the rate of only ten shillings per ounce.’ 


s. d. 

1853. Letter to India, over 1 ounce 7 9 

„ „ „ France, ^ ounce 1 3 

„ „ „ San Francisco 1 2 

d. 

1889. To Australia . 6 

„ „ India .... 5 

„ „ Canada . 2 ^ 

„ „ South Africa 4 


1890. Uniform Colonial and Indian postage 2^d. 
per ^ ounce. 

1898. Imperial penny postage established. 

Here are a few comparative rates : 




1829. 

1884. 

1899. 



s. 

(1. 

d. 

d. 

Letter to France 

2 

1 



99 

„ Italy 

2 

10 

H 

H 

99 

„ Spain 

3 

1 

n 


99 

„ Sweden 

2 

7 

n- 


99 

„ Portugal 

2 

9 

n 

n 

99 

„ Gibraltar 

3 

1 

1 

99 

,, Malta 

3 

5 


1 

99 

„ United States 

2 

5 

H 

H 

99 

„ Brazil 

3 

9 

4 

n 


The farther an Englishman is from home, the keener 
his interest in mailing matters. It follows that this 
interest is verj' noticeable in Australia, the part of 
the Empire most distant from the Motherland. Old 
colonists remember how in 1846 their latest news from 
England was five months old ! On January 15, 1849, 
they had not received the mails despatched from London 
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on Septem})er I, 1848. At this date the Lords of the 
Admiralty advertised for tenders to convey the mails via 
Singapore and Torres Straits. Storms and calms, aye, 
and lurking reefs, had to be reckoned witli in those days 
of sails and spars. But on July 23, 1852, the smoke of 
the l^ and (). steamer Chnsan, the first steamsliip from 
England, was sighted in Melbourne, and on August 8 in 
Sydney. Since then the marine engineer has been con- 
tinually improving the service, and now the mails are 
delivered in from twenty-eight to thirty days after lca\'ing 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand. A few days are saved by sending 
the bags overland between Calais and Brindisi, or Naples ; 
but the French and Italian Governments exact an enor- 
mous toll for this privilege. (It is to be hoped that the 
happy effects of the entente cordiale will speedily extend 
to postal as well as diplomatic conventions.) At first the 
authorities thought a monthly service sufficient to meet 
all requirements, but the mercantile element was no 
doubt restive, and a fortnightly despatch was organized. 
Now the mails are sent off weekly, and I trust there 
will be soon a bi-weekly service. 

It is interesting, in view of this wonderful ‘ shrinkage ’ 
of time and distance, to read the well-known letter of 
Charles Lamb to a friend at Sydney — a letter brimming 
over with humour, yet vividly reflecting the pathetic 
sense of separation then experienced. 

‘ It is a sort of presumption to expect that one’s 
thoughts should live so far. 

‘ It is like writing for posterity. 

‘ What security can I have that what I now send you 
for truth shall not, before you get it, unaccountably turn 
into a lie ? I am going to the play this evening. You 
naturally lick your lips and envy me my felicity. Think 
but a moment ... it is 1823. 

‘ When I revert to the space that is between us, a 
length of passage enough to render obsolete the phrases 
of our English letters before they can reach you.’ — 
‘ Distant Correspondents (1822).’ 

In 1756 the English packets were due in Dublin 

20 
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thrice a week. So late as 1829, and perhaps later, 
voyages to the undermentioned places and home again 
— ‘For ever running an enchanted round’ — were 
estimated to take — 

.Jamaica 112 days. Brazil 140 days. 

America 10.5 „ Lisbon 28 „ 

I^eeward Islands 91 „ Australia 120 „ 

Malta 98 „ Buenos Ayres... 154 „ 

Here are a few records and comparisons of the time 
taken by mail steamers : 

1819. New York to United Kingdom 

[Savannah)... ... ... ... 25 d. 

1860. United Kingdom to New York 

[Great Kastern) ... .. ... lOj d. 

1890. Dover to Calais ... ... ... 1 h. 

Holyhead to Kingstown ... ... 3-|- h. 

To Capetown... ... ... ... 16 d. 

T’o Australia ... ... ... ... 27 d. 

1894. Queenstown to New York [Lucania) 5 d. 7 h. 
1894. Charing Cross to Bombay ... ... 13 d. 

Euston to Dublin ... ... ... 9 h. 29 m. 

1905. Turbine steamship crossed the 

Atlantic ... ... ... ... 4 J d. 

It may surprise some readers to be reminded that in 
1889 for the first time letters from New York were 
delivered in London within a week of despatch. 

As early as 1816 two steamships, about 65 feet long, 
and of 20 h.p., were constructed for the Dublin-Holy- 
head line. In 1818 the Rising Sun, a steamship built 
by Lord Cochrane, crossed the Atlantic. In 1819 the 
Savannah steamship reached this country from New 
York in twenty-five days. It was in 1821 that the 
Post-Office first arranged for the conveyance of the 
mails by steamship. As with sailing packets, the 
first steam-packets were built by the Government, six 
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(averaging ^bout 100 tons) being stationed at Holyhead, 
and others at Dover and other ports. These little ships 
were valued at from £l,600 to £2,400 each. 

In 1822 for the first time the mail was conveyed 
from Dover to Calais by steamship. 

In 1825 Captain Johnson obtained £10,000 for 
making the first voyage to India by steam in the Enter- 
uprise. 

In 1833 the Royal William was said to have crossed 
the Atlantic in twenty-one days. 

In 1838 the Sirius left Queenstown April 4, and 
reached New York April 21. 

The Royal Navy, as already stated, includes 561 
armed vessels, manned by 129,000 trained sailors. 
Besides these there is available, in case of war, an aux- 
iliary force of forty-six merchant cruisers, all ocean-going 
ships of higli speed. The value of such a reserve is 
apparent enough ; but it is not quite so clear why the 
Post-Office should be called on to find the subventions 
very properly paid to the owners for maintaining a 
Naval Reserve. These subventions are very large. In 
1889-1890 they amounted to £665,375 ; last year the total 
was £805,322. The packets run in every direction — 
northwards to the Scottish Isles, eastwards to Holland 
and Germany, southwards to France, Portugal, and 
the Mediterranean. The Cunard, White Star, and 
American lines communicate with the United States 
and Canada ; and other great lines with the British 
African Colonies, while the Peninsular and Oriental and 
Orient companies perform the service to India, the East, 
and Australia. Finally, there is the service between 
Canada, Japan, and Hong Kong. 

1763. There were four packets at Harwich, six at 
Dover, and five to New York, the total cost being 
£10,000 per annum. 

1788. Commissioners of Fees and Gratuities reported 
that in the preceding seventeen years the cost of the 
packets had been £1,038,133, or about £61,000 a year ; 
that many of the vessels belonged to officers of the 

20—2 
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Post-Office ; and that the service should be provided by 


competitive tender. 

£ 


£ 

1797 (^Var time) 

78,439 

1824 ... 

... 116,062 

1810 

105,000 

182fi ... 

... 144,592 

1814 

160,603 

1827 ... 

... 159,250 

1820 (Peace) ... 
1822 

85,000 

115,429 

1829 ... 

i 

... 108,305 


1834. The General Steam Navigation Company had 
£ 17,000 a year for conveying mails between Ixmdon 
and Rotterdam, and London and Hamburg. 

1837. £29,000 a year paid for mails to Lisbon and 
Gibraltar. 

1839. A fortnightly mail between Liverpool, Halifax, 
and Boston established by contract between the Post- 
master-General and Samuel Cunard, of Halifax, at 
£60,000 a year. 

1840. A contract made for mail steamers to Malta, 
Corfu, and Alexandria. 

1845. Mediterranean mail contract extended to 
Suez, Bombay, Ceylon, Calcutta, Hong Kong, and 
Shanghai. 

1850. The Cunard contract renewed at £173,340, and 
certain contingent allowances in addition ; weekly, instead 
of fortnightly, trips being required, and the ports made 
Boston and New York alternately. 

1853. Loss to revenue by packet service, £325,000. 

1855. (War.) The packets numbered 110, and the 
cost was £800,000 a year. 

1889-1890. £665,375. 

1905. £ 720 , 000 . 

It goes without saying that shipping subsidies have 
no necessary relation to the quantity of a nation s mails. 
The fact that a particular State has little correspondence 
with other States or colonies oversea is the very reason 
why it should lavish more and more money in subsidies, 
so as to create trade. Bearing this in mind, the following 
figures are significant ; 
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•Foreign Steamship Subsidies. 




£ 


£ 

Germany 

pays 

417,525 

Italy pays 

320,000 

France 


,187,271 

Sweden 

20,591 

Russia 


364,756 

Norway 

28,252 

Austria 


318,988 

Denmark 

29,669 

Hungary 


80,755 

Japan ... 

745,607(1) 

United 

States : 

; Besides large payments 

for mails. 


£1,000,000 a year is proposed to encourage shipbuilding, 
and, after 1907, £1,600,000. 

The Postal Union. 

It was a Swiss, 1 believe, who was first struck with 
the absurdity of taxing letters at every frontier, like 
cigars or potato-spirit. How he reasoned I know not ; 
but he must have perceived that correspondence benefits 
receivers at least as much as senders ; that the post is 
the driving- wlieel of trade ; that nothing promotes inter- 
national understandings like epistolary facilities ; and 
that thought is essentially too subtle and inappreciable 
a thing to be weighed in scales. The result of his exer- 
tions was the establishment of the Postal Union in 1870. 
It was agreed, at a conference of postal representatives, 
that one primary charge should suffice to forward a 
letter, printed paper, or sample, throughout the terri- 
tories of tlie States signing the convention, and that 
this charge should be 2^d. for a letter of ^ oz. in weight. 
The congress has reassembled at fixed intervals, and 
sanctioned various changes, but has hitherto steadily 
maintained this high letter-postage of 2^d. It was pro- 
vided that any two States, contiguous, or communicating 
by water, might fix a lower rate between themselves by 
forming a ‘ Restricted Union and, accordingly, Canada 
and the United States began to exchange mails at their 
respective inland rates — Ijd. for Canada, Id. for the 
United States ; and the Americans made a similar 
arrangement with Mexico, while, in Europe, (iermany 
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and Austria also entered into one of these Unions. It 
might have been expected that our Government would 
eagerly embrace the opportunity of forming such a 
postal federation, embracing the whole Empire. But 
the authorities seemed to be still under the old delusion 
that the higher the rate the larger the revenue ; and for 
many years we had to pay more than twice as much as 
foreigners paid on letters to some of our most important 
Colonies. 

It is not for me to write a lengthy account of the 
movement for instituting a uniform penny rate for any 
distance, small or great, throughout the length and 
breadth of the British dominions. But there are times 
when a man mmt speak of his work, and Imperial Penny 
Postage is an essential part of my subject. 

In 1886 the following was the state of affairs : The 
cost of posting a letter from France, Germany, or Russia 
to India was 2^d., while the charge from the United 
Kingdom to India was 5d. The Postmaster-General 
was supplied with a list of forty British Colonies to 
which the postage from France, Germany, or Russia 
was half the rate charged from England. We paid 4d. 
to South Africa and 6d. to Australia. One agent 
boasted that he saved £1,300 a year by posting in 
F ranee British letters for the Colonies. At that moment 
certain foreign Powers were exhausting every device to 
oust us from the Colonial, African, and Asiatic markets. 

Impeuiai. Penny Postage. 

In 1886 I moved a resolution in the House of 
Commons inviting the Government to open negotia- 
tions for universal or world-wide penny postage, and 
142 members voted for it. The Liberal Government, 
influenced by the Post-Office, was hostile. But the 
press of all shades called next morning for penny 
postage within the British Empire at least. It was like 
one of those grand passages of Handel where choir, 
organ, and orchestra give out a phrase in unison, and 
wood, string, brass, and voices utter a single note. It 
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was proved that a letter could be carried to the Antipodes 
for Id. — indeed, Jd. would amply remunerate the 
shipowner. If a letter could be sent by rail from 
New York to San Francisco (3,000 miles) for Id., 
why not from Livei’pool to New York (3,000 miles) 
by sea for Id. ? The charge for conveying valuable 
goods half way round the world being £2 per ton, why 
should the Post-Office charge postage at the rate of 
£1,792 per ton ? Why should it charge Id. for convey- 
ing the Times, weighing 4 ounces, to Australia, and 
exact 4s. for a letter of the same weight, and sent in the 
same bag to Australia ? 

The explanation was that the Government was paying 
some £640,000 a year to the steamship companies in 
subsidies for building and maintaining vessels available 
as cruisers and transports in times of war ; these pay- 
ments being also intended to encourage British com- 
merce, and to promote the shipbuilding and carrying 
trades. The ships, however, also served to carry the 
mailbags, and though these bags occupied but a small 
fraction of the space for freight, the whole subsidy was 
charged against the Post-Office. That wealthy and 
apathetic department thereupon protested that it could 
not reduce the postal rates. 

Up to 1858 the subsidies were charged to the 
Admiralty. In that year the burden was transferred 
to the Post-Office, although it was notorious that the 
packets were not established primarily for postal pur- 
poses. Thus the West India packets were to cost 
£250,000 a year, though the postage was only expected 
to be £40,000 a year. There was a postal deficit (allow- 
ing for subsidies) of £200,000 for India alone. 

I am old enough to be suffered to tell one of my 
favourite stories over again. An M.P., staying in 
Lincolnshire, saw an old woman come into the local 
post-office and ask the amount of postage to her son 
in Australia. On learning that it was sixpence, she 
said she had not so much, and was tottering away, 
almost in tears, when the M.P. paid the trifle required. 
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Three months afterwards (at Christmas time) the post- 
master, smiling, informed him that the son had sent his 
mother £5 in response to her letter, and arranged to 
pay her passage out to him. 

There had long been a steady increase of corres- 
pondence with the Colonies, even under the old rates. 
In 1880 the Britannia took a week s mails, 700 bags, 
to India and Australia. In 1890, 1,200 bags were put 
on board. In 1880 the weekly average for India was 
250 bags; in 1890, 400. In tliose ten years the 
Australian receipts showed an increase of 50 per cent. 
The American service also showed a great increase, and 
a profit of £100,000 per annum. 

Finally, it was shown that as each country pays for 
the carriage of its outgoing mails, and delivers free the 
incoming mails ; and as we sent far more tlian we 
received, our Post-Office was benefiting to the extent 
of £228,000 a year. As an ar^umentum ad honiuiem^ 
I at last offered, in conjunction witli two wealthy 
friends, to give the Chancellor of the Excliequer a bank 
guarantee against loss. He was virtuous enough to 
refuse. 

Our strongest argument, however, though it could 
hardly be stated in pounds, shillings, and pence, was 
the sun-browned emigrant, with his dependents here 
and across the ocean. I^ong before tlie Imperial senti- 
ment became fashionable, it was remarkable how a 
chance allusion to this unseen pioneer of Empire would 
stir the imagination, the sympathy of an English 
audience. Hard-headed reactionaries in the House, 
who yawned at tlie idea of encouraging Imperial com- 
munications, or fostering liritish trade, would sit spell- 
bound as we pictured our sturdy cousins, hewing tracks 
in the tropical forest, bridging torrents, draining swamps, 
planting, building, rearing stock — sheep, cattle, horses — 
and, above all, that indomitable Anglo-Saxon stock 
which seems fated to transform the globe. It is calcu- 
lated that about seventeen million examples of our 
choicest manhood and womanhood have left these 
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shores during the past twenty years, never to return. 
And the dullest, the coldest, could not fail to perceive 
the wisdom of stimulating and facilitating the only 
possible intercourse between these exiles and their 
friends and relatives in the Old Country. The emigrant 
was, as he always is, silent ; but his exalted virtues (to 
quote a Japanese expression) conquered. The Post- 
Office gave way. 

The Post-Office yielded by degrees, penny by penny, 
like the miserly outfitter on tlie Dover road, who pur- 
chased David Copperfields coat, and could not bring 
himself to pay the price, eighteenpcnee, by instalments, 
in less than half a day. First they grudgingly granted 
us an ocean, or all-sea, service to the Colonies, but made 
the postage 4d. In 1800 they established a general 
2^d. rate to the Colonies ; and in 1898, under the 
stimulus administered by Mr. Chamberlain, they gave 
us the long-delayed penny rate, to which xVustralia 
signified her adhesion in the present year. 

The Empire has thus become a single postal ‘ district, 
with one flag and a uniform rate of postage, communi- 
cation between the most distant points being rendered 
as ‘easy as speech, as free as air.’ The Colonists, 
especially the ^Vustralians, have from the first warmly 
supported the agitation. The assurance given on their 
behalf in 1890, ‘ Let the parent duck take to the water, 
and the timid ducklings will quickly follow her,’ has 
been amply fulfilled. As is well known, our cousins 
in Greater Britain spend 4^8 a head on our goods as 
against 10s. spent by the foreigner. Fifteen years ago, 
addressing the late Lord Salisbury, I ventured to say : 
‘ Business men will appreciate the boon of being able 
to write to customers and agents at two-fifths of the 
rate which their foreign competitors have to pay. To 
Colonial trade, in my judgment, we must ultimately 
look for the subsistence of our home- working popu- 
lation, for every foreign market is being closed against 
us in turn by hostile tariffs.’ How real and near the 
danger here indicated was at that moment the most 
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fanatical Free Traders are now forced to perceive. 
Thanks, again, to Mr. Chamberlain, the danger is 
already provided against. 

One must not forget that the immense floating British 
population — say, 200,000 passengers, 200,000 merchant- 
men sailors, and 150,000 blue-jackets, more than half a 
million in all — participates. Every British ship, liner, 
tramp, and coaster, every one of the grim, frowning, 
fascinating turreted monsters, so inspiring to a Briton, 
so terrible to the foes of our country, is a British post- 
office. 

It is interesting to take an occasional postal census, 
as casting a lateral illumination on the growth of com- 
merce and the consolidation of Empire. 

In 1897 the Christmas and New Year’s mails sent to 
Australasia, the East, Canada, and the United States, 
numbered 10,890 ; in 1898, 11,994. 

The following table, showing the mails before and 
after the grant of Imperial Penny Postage, is ample 
reward for long years of toil. One can almost hear the 
delighted laughter and see the radiant faces of those 
who received all this mass of correspondence ; and one 
cannot forget the vast amount of honest work it repre- 
sents for our toiling craftsmen. 


Estimate of the Weight of Lettf.us, Postgauds, and other 
Articles Exchanged by the United Kingdom with the 
Colonies. 

Despatched from United Kingdom to British Colonies. 


Year. 

Letters, Post- 
cards, and other 
Articles. 

Circulars, Book 
Packets, Patterns, 
Newspapers. 

Total. 


lb. i 

lb. 

lb 

1897-1898 

431,800 

1 7,006,900 

7,438,700 

1903-1904 

989,000 : 

11,510,000 

12,499,000 
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Recewed^hy United Kingdom from the British Colonies. 


Year. 

Letters, Post- 
cards, and other 
Articles. 

1 Circulars, Book 
; Packets, Patterns, 

1 Newspapers. 

Total. 

1897-1898 

lb. 

373,700 

lb. 

1,637,000 ; 

1 

lb. 

2,010,700 

1903-1904 

792,000 

a, 488, 000 

3,280,000 


Number of Parcels Interchanged by the United Kingdom with 
the British Colonies. 


Year. 


From United 
Kingdom. 


From Colonies. 


Total. 


1897-1898 472,613 206,985 679,598 

1903-1904 1,177,981 357,835 1,535,816 


What will be the future of our Imperial communica- 
tions ? This question must be answered by master- 
spirits like Edison and Marconi, who are learning to 
subdue and tame the mightiest, subtlest, and most 
abundant of natural forces — electricity. So swift flies 
the telegTaphic message that, at first, the written letter 
seems fated- to disappear. My friend, Mr. Leggo, 
showed me apparatus by Avhich it is possible to send 
telegrams at the rate of 2,000 words an hour. The 
message is written on a paper, which is then attached 
to a kind of cylinder, and the marked surface is exactly 
reproduced at the other end of the wire. One is, I say, 
inclined to bid farewell to the pen, which has served our 
race so long and so well. But a letter has the inestim- 
able advantage of secrecy. Soul communes with soul. 
Two minds, as far asunder as the poles, can, by the help 
of a spot of wax or a smear of gum, enjoy a private 
interview. And a little reflection will show how much 
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commercial and social business depends on the secrecy 
of communications. Moreover, the present fancy price 
put on the electric spark is prohibitive to all but a small 
fraction of the community. 

But the latest invention promises to combine the 
rapidity of the telegram with the privacy of the letter. 
A talented Italian engineer is erecting apparatus for 
propelling a box containing letters in a few minutes 
from Rome to Naples. He promises to send letters 
from London to Manchester in five minutes, and to 
Paris in twenty minutes. At the same rate he will 
doubtless forward them to New \^ork in less than four 
hours, and to India during the day. This invention, if 
successful, promises to be the climax of postal improve- 
ment, and will be hailed as a blessing by all but the 
monopolists who still charge 3s. a word for a cablegi*ani 
to Australia. 

Personally, I am convinced that the solution of the 
great problem we have considered how to enable the 
minds of men to commune together at will while 
their bodies are separated by vast oceans — is merely a 
question of time. The day, I believe, is not far distant, 
though I may not live to see it, when the peasant in 
Kent, or Surrey, or Kerry will enjoy as a birthright, 
a precious privilege, electrical communication, at a 
trifling cost, with his brother peasant in Canada and 
Australia. Until that day arrives we must be content 
to speed our splendid mail-packets East, West, and 
South, and to remember that the many millions still 
ruthlessly sentenced to mental separation by avaricious 
capitalists are, none the less, faithful sons of the Empire, 
true to the old flag, and fondly attached to the old 
Fatherland. 

If I am accused of grumbling over the magnificent 
results achieved, let me point to the general feeling that 
still more magnificent achievements are possible, and 
are, indeed, long overdue. Let me quote the first 
speech made in London by the distinguished statesman 
who has recently been appointed American Ambassador 



in this country. He said : ‘ Give us more intimate and 
constant personal correspondence, and — may 1 add, 
without indiscretion — give us facilities for the trans- 
mission of our correspondence somewhsvt less archaic 
than the two countries now provide (laughter and 
cheers) more nearly up to the demands of the wide- 
awake, active, twentieth-century Anglo-Saxon of either 
hemisphere.’ 

In conclusion, and bearing in mind Mr. M'^hitelaw 
Reid’s elo(juent appeal, I would repeat the words of my 
motion made in the House of Commons, just twenty 
years ago : 

‘That, in the opinion of this House, the time has 
arrived for the Government of this country to open 
negotiations with other Governments with a view to 
the establishment of a Universal International Penny 
Postage system.’ 

In other words: We have already Universal Half- 
penny Postage for printed matter: let them give 
Universal Penny Postage for written matter. 



THE MERCANTILE MARINE 
By EVELYN CECIL, M.P, 

From the days of Queen Elizabeth our commercial fleet 
has grown with wonderful regularity, and its growth has 
been commensurate with, or an indication of, the growth 
of the British Empire. It is not too much to say that 
the Empire and our commercial fleet stand or fall 
together. Dominion in former times depended upon 
conquest; now, fortunately, it rests more largely upon 
peaceful expansion and the reciprocity of commercial 
ties. Commerce cannot be divorced from merchant 
shipping, and whatever is beneficial to our merchant 
shipping is also beneficial to our commerce. Any 
benefit of this nature strengthens that important trade 
connection between ourselves and our Colonies which 
mutual regard, affection, and advantage have allied 
themselves to create. 

The origin of our commercial fleet is to be traced, in 
a very considerable degree, to the period of the pre- 
dominance in the sixteenth century, and for two hundred 
years afterwards, of the policy known in political 
economy as the mercantile system. It was a policy of 
encouraging shipbuilding, supporting fisheries, and 
promoting trading companies. The means used would 
not always commend themselves to modem schools of 
political economy. Elizabeth and Charles I. gave 
bounties for the construction of ships above a certain 
size. Fisheries were stimulated by giving bounties to 
some of the vessels employed in them, and upon the 
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taking and curing of various fish, as an incentive to sea- 
faring life. The fleet that harassed the Armada in 
fact consisted of many merchant ships, fostered, perhaps, 
by such methods. The promotion of trading companies 
was steadily followed, but the grant of their charters 
was regarded with considerable jealousy by some of the 
merchants of the age. The Eastland Company was 
established in 1579 , and traded with ports in the Baltic, 
possessing factories in Prussia. The Levant Company 
was started in 1581 , and had fac^tories in Smyrna. The 
famous East India Company was chartered in 1600 , just 
at the close of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Though 
at first it was attacked at home as the monopoly of a 
few which injured the trade of other merchants, and had 
to maintain a strenuous competition with the Dutch, it 
did not cease to direct Eastern affairs until it was able 
to hand over the sovereignty of India to the British 
Crown. The Hudson Bay Company dates from 
the grant of a charter by Charles II. in 1670 to Prince 
Rupert and seventeen other noblemen and gentlemen, 
securing to them ‘the sole trade and commerce’ of a 
vast undefined tract of land and sea round Hudson’s 
Straits. Though it now only trades as a private corpora- 
tion, it retained its original possessions till 1869 , when 
they were sold for £ 300,000 to the British Government, 
and transferred in the following year to the Dominion 
of Canada. All these successful trading companies 
were an immense assistance towards the formation of a 
commercial fleet. Indirectly they did more, for they 
may be said to have been instrumental in setting up 
that line of communications— by ports or islands — which 
forms a basis of Imperial expansion. Without the 
distant goals of the trading companies, it is doubtfiil 
whether it would have ever been thought worth while 
to hold Gibraltar, Cape Town, Ceylon, or Hong Kong, 
or the eastern settlements of Canada, to mention only 
some of the points or coaling-stations so valuable to 
British traffic. Thus, the energy of the trading corpora- 
tions has helped to teach a wider lesson. 
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A well-known feature of the era of the so-called 
mercantile system was the Navigation Acts, passed in 
1651 and 1660 for the protection of British shipping 
and commerce as against foreign countries. They pro- 
hibited the importation of goods into England or any of 
its dependencies in other than English bottoms, except 
only in the sliips of a foreign country of which the 
merchandise imported was the genuine growth or manu- 
facture ; and in the case of the English ships it was 
required that the master and three-fourtlis of the 
mariners should also be English. The intention of the 
Acts, to judge from the preamble, was to eneourage, by 
the exclusion of foreign competitors, the ships, seamen, 
and commerce of Great Britain ; and no departure from 
this policy took place until the middle of the nineteenth 
century. It was by no means an ideal policy, for it 
deliberately cramped the expansion of colonial trade 
to benefit the Mother Country. But it is admitted by 
Adam Smith that during the epoch of the mercantile 
system two foremost objects of English statesmanship 
were attained, namely, the supremacy of England on 
the seas, and the furtherance of English commerce, 
shipping, and manufactures. 

The mercantile system or doctrine did not owe its 
rise to dogmatic theory or scientific speculation. It 
was rather the outcome of practical activities, influenced 
by the force of surrounding events and special exigencies. 
Cromwell was keenly alive to the rivalry of Holland, 
and Sully and Colbert practised a carefully considered 
limitation on the importation of foreign goods into 
France ; while the advance of French manufacture was 
the talk of Europe. The diminution of the commercial 
fleets of the Italian republics, and the decadence of 
their trade, owing partly to the discovery of America 
and of a passage to the East Indies, and partly to 
internal troubles, had already given openings to other 
Powers. All these and other circumstances combined 
to inaugurate the Cromwellian policy of restrictive 
legislation against foreign ships, during which — whether 
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because or in spite of it — the commercial navy of Great 
Britain madb such rapid strides. 

The increase of the British merchant navy has indeed 
been remarkable, if it is judged by the standard of con- 
tinuous growth. Its total tonnage at the time of the 
Armada in 1588 was 12,500 tons, exclusive of fishing- 
boats. In 1791, just before the wars occasioned by 
the French Revolution, it amounted to 1,511,400 tons, 
including the shipping of the colonies. Half a century 
later, in 1840, the merchant navy of the United King- 
dom and the Colonies reached a total of 3,311,000 tons ; 
in 1880 the total was 8,447,000 tons; in 1890, 9,688,000; 
in 1900, 10,751,000; and in 1903, 11,831,000. The 
progress is striking, and the growtii is certainly con- 
tinuous. The figures, so far as they are by themselves 
a test, give much cause for satisfaction, and are in any 
case an excellent barometer to indicate the power and 
importance of the Empire. They have risen with its 
rise ; they have multiplied with its power and position ; 
and they bear witness to valiant and indomitable effort 
in the past. 

There is, however, some reason for not coming to a 
conclusion too hastily, or, at least, for not assuming that 
progress, because it has been very good during many 
years, will spontaneously continue so without great 
energy on the part of traders and careful attention by 
statesmen. Comparison with foreign merchant navies 
is instructive. It has just been mentioned that the 
merchant navy of the British Empire increased between 
1880 and 1890 from 8,447,000 tons to 9,688,000 tons, 
which is 12 ’8 per cent, of the total British merchant 
tonnage in 1890 ; and between 1890 and 1902 (the last 
year for which all the comparative foreign figures are 
available) the growth was from 9,688,000 to 11,566,000 
tons, or 16*2 per cent. What are the corresponding 
tonnages of the combined principal foreign merchant 
navies ? Between 1880 and 1890 they rose from 
8,812,000 tons to 8,497,000 tons, or 2*2 per cent, and 
from 1890 to 1902 from 8,497,000 tons to 11,136,000 
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tons, or 23*6 per cent. ; so that while the British merchant 
tonnage rose 12*8 per cent, to 16*2 per cent, in the two 
periods, foreign merchant tonnage made the astonishing 
rise from 2*2 per cent, to 23*6 per cent. It may be 
argued that percentages are misleading, that the propor- 
tionate foreign rise is much more rapid, because the 
foreign tonnage starts from so low a figure, and that it 
was much easier to rise from one ton to two tons than 
from a million to two million. This is perfectly true so 
far as it goes ; yet, even making all allowances, it does 
not account for everything. It is a most striking 
fact that, of all the tonnage entering our own British 
ports between 1892 and 1902, the foreign tonnage shows 
an absolute increase much greater than ours. The total 
of all the tonnage entering British ports in 1892 was 
75,000,000, and in 1902 it was 99,000,000, or an increase 
of 24,000,000. Out of that increase, which has nothing 
to do with percentages, the British have only ten and a 
half millions of tons, and the foreigners thirteen and a 
half. 

On the whole, it may be still said that British shipping 
creditably holds its own. There is no reason for sound- 
ing a note of serious alarm, but there is reason for a 
distinct note of warning. The British flag is a great 
heritage, and we have been the possessors of the most 
magnificent mercantile fleet in the world. We are now 
subject to keener competition than we have ever experi- 
enced, and a proportionate increase of effort is necessary 
if we are to maintain our supremacy. In regions where 
we were first in the field, where all our agencies were 
established, where there was ample shipping at our 
command, there has been striking expansion — but it 
has not always been British development that has been 
especially marked. It might have been expected that, 
with all these advantages of priority of settlement and 
management, we could have increased our trade and 
shipping more easily than those who were not on the 
spot. But to take the instance of Singapore, an impor- 
tant and typical colony, it has been stated by Sir Alex- 



ander Swe|tenham, who was long connected with the 
government of the Straits Settlements, and has an 
intimate knowledge of trade and shipping questions, 
that certain foreigners, notably the Germans and 
Japanese, have improved their trade very much more 
rapidly and very much more efficiently than we have 
improved ours. He adds that these nations, who have 
had this large increase of trade, at the same time have 
granted to their merchant shipping a large accession of 
Government subsidy, and if the increase of trade is not 
largely due to the accession of subsidy, it seems only 
explicable by attributing ‘ want of go ’ to the British. 
A reminder of such examples does not seem to be out 
of place. 

Shipbuilding in Great Britain is in a sound position 
for constructing any class of vessel at very moderate 
cost, but Britisii shipowners must not rely too much 
upon present superiority, and must be continually 
seeking for newer and up-to-date methods, and unre- 
mittingly aim at adopting the most scientific principles 
in the conduct of their business. Practical labour- 
saving appliances, such as automatic and electric 
machines, are an immense gain in the long-run, 
although perhaps naturally they are not always at first 
acceptable to trades unions, who are sometimes apt to 
take a short-sighted view of economic development. 
Shipbuilding materials are duty-free in Germany, as in 
England, and no stone should be left unturned to keep 
pace with such honourable competitors as the Germans, 
or, indeed, such commercial maritime power as may be 
prophesied for the Japanese. 

Turning now to the future, two main questions arise 
with regard to the steps required to maintain the 
efficiency of our commercial fleet as a link of Empire. 
•In the first place, what can statesmen do for shipowners 
and traders ? Secondly, what can they do for them- 
selves ? 

In reply to the first question, statesmen can render 
material assistaQee, both by directly encouraging adequate 
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mail speed by present services, and also by exercising 
a watchful control of llritish oversea traffic in view of 
trade rivalry. The importance of adecpiate mail speed 
to Imperial communications cannot be exaggerated, 
and rapidity of transit largely depends upon the 
amount of the mail subsidy which is granted. What 
the precise rate of speed should be must necessarily 
vary according to circumstances. In some cases high 
speed is essential, and in general the speed should not 
be less than that of foreign mail-ships running on the 
same routes ; but no limit should be placed upon the 
amount of subsidy where, in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment, the needs involved relate to Imperial communica- 
tion ; for the first object of a subsidy is political. Fast 
mail-steamers of any nation follow the lines of great 
commercial traffic, and promote trade, whether they are 
directly subsidized for that purpose or not. In these 
days of doctrinaire theory, and in order to appear to 
conform to it, the maxim is too often ignored that aid 
to postal communication and benefit to trading interests 
cannot be entirely dissociated. They arc mutually 
auxiliary, and a subsidy to one of these objects is 
largely a subsidy to the other, however much it may be 
disguised or labelled as separate and exclusive. The 
fact is very relevant in considering the value of mail 
subsidies to merchant shipping, and at the same time 
shows that it would be foolisli to cut down mail 
subsidies in obedience to a theory, merely on the 
ground that they gave indirect help to our merchant 
fleet. Nor can the use of merchant ships in time of 
war be overlooked. The United States very effectively 
commissioned the St Paul and other vessels of the 
America Line during the Spanish- American War in 
1898. If, however, the British Admiralty is satisfied that 
it can build thoroughly efficient ships more economically, 
than it can subsidize the mercantile marine for Admir- 
alty requirements, it seems likely that merchant ships 
may in future have little use in time of war except so 
far as they are employed to carry food-supplies. In 
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the latter capacity we depend on them much. In the 
words of the recent Royal Commission, though we look 
mainly for security to our navy, we rely only in a less 
degree upon the widespread resources of our mercantile 
fleet, and its power to carry on our trade and reach all 
possible sources of supply wherever they exist. A 
guarded scheme of national indemnity, which the 
Commission advocates against loss from capture by the 
enemy, is also within the sphere of statesmen to furnish. 
It would steady prices, moderate the cost of transport, 
and encourage the maintenance of trade and regularity 
of sailing in time of war. 

Another aim which statesmen should endeavour to 
secure as far as possible is that British regulations as to 
seaworthiness, overloading, and the like, should be 
enforced against foreign ships equally with British 
ships. Otherwise it is plain that foreign ships in our 
ports will have an undue advantage. Many cases are 
on record of a British ship being sold to a foreign 
owner, and returning to this country loaded far more 
heavily and hazardously than would have been per- 
mitted had she started from a British port. As at 
present a foreign ship is seldom marked with any load- 
line, tlie overloading is by no means always easy to 
detect at sight. The result is a serious handicap to the 
Britisli shipowner and to British trade in its Imperial 
aspect. Every available means, therefore, must be 
taken to bring the foreign ship under the same regula- 
tions. The question has recently engaged the attention 
of two Committees of the House of Commons, and 
recommendations have been made in favour of giving 
power to take more stringent action at British ports if 
negotiation with foreign nations fails. It is much to be 
desired for public safety that an international load-line 
should be agreed upon. 

In other directions British shipowners complain that 
they are unfairly taxed or improperly restricted. They 
demur to paying light dues — that is, dues charged upon 
all merchant ships entering British ports in respect 
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of lighthouses, lightships, buoys, beacons, and fog- 
signals, and for removing dangerous wrecks, on the 
ground that these should be a public charge, like high- 
ways. It is stated that Great Britain and Turkey are 
the only countries which levy light dues, although 
possibly other countries raise dues of this kind under 
other forms. There are signs that the abolition of these 
dues will come, though hitherto every Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has consistently opposed it. 

Perhaps the most deliberate method by which some 
countries put a restraint upon British shipping is what 
is called the reservation of coasting -trade. This is 
simply the reserving, by certain nations, of the trade 
between their own ports exclusively to their own ships. 
Nearly half the countries of the world have adopted 
this system, and the tendency appears to be growing, so 
that the area for British trading is being slowly but 
surely reduced. What makes matters moi e noticeable 
is the extended interpretation which the United States 
and Russia give to the term ‘coasting trade.’ They do 
not consider it only to mean steaming from one of their 
ports to another along the coast, but from one of their 
ports to another anywhere in the world. Thus, it is a 
coasting journey from New York to Boston, or from 
Odessa to Sebastopol ; but it is also a coasting journey, 
prohibited to foreign ships, from San Francisco to 
Honolulu, or from Riga in the Baltic to Vladivostok 
in the east of Siberia. France adheres to the same 
doctrine in connection with French ports and Algeria. 
In another particular, peculiar to France, British ships 
are at a further disadvantage. This is the mrtaxe 
d'entrepdt^ which is a double duty charged on all goods 
sent to France from abroad and transhipped in a non- 
French port on their way. For instance, a large 
ship coming from Bombay, with 5,000 tons of cargo 
for London and 100 tons for Havre, could only 
tranship in London these 100 tons into a steamer 
plying to Havre by paying double French duly on every 
ton. Failing that, the large steamer must first call at 



Havre and become liable to heavy port dues and charges, 
and then proceed to London. But this is only another 
example of the disposition among foreign nations to 
restrict operations to their own ships, of which the 
reservation of coasting trade is the chief illustration. 

Is there any step which the British Empire might 
take to protect itself in such matters ? It would be a 
useful subject for discussion at the next Colonial Confer- 
ence. The reservation of British Imperial coasting trade 
to British ships, if adopted at all, should be reservation 
in the broadest sense — to British and colonial ships 
between one portion of the British Empire and another, 
between the United Kingdom, Canada, India, Australia, 
and South Africa, and so on. But complete reservation 
would be contrary to the spirit of government often 
described as the ‘ open door,’ and would not be justifiable 
against foreign I^owers who admit British ships to their 
own coasting trade. The wiser course would be a 
qualified reservation of the coasting trade of the British 
Empire, exercised only against foreign vessels belonging 
to those nations wliich did not grant reciprocal treat- 
ment to British sliipowners abroad. It may possibly be 
urged that, as the tonnage of foreign nations trading 
between British ports is comparatively small, it is not 
worth risking reprisals by them against us with our 
extensive merchant fleet as a target. But we need 
not fear reprisals, for several reasons. The nations in 
question already do what it is suggested the United 
Kingdom should do, and would therefore have no cause 
of resentment; the United Kingdom has a latent 
strength for effective retaliation, because the coast-line 
of her Empire is the greatest of any country in the 
world; and even if the tonnage of foreign vessels 
trading between British ports is comparatively small, it 
is not so insignificant that it ought to be ignored. It 
has been calculated to be 9 per cent. The qualified 
reservation of British Imperial coasting trade, as above 
indicated, deserves the careful consideration of the 
Imperial Government. Complete reservation is very 
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undesirable; but qualified reservation, in the sense 
explained, is supported by most Britisli shipowners. 

Statesmen, therefore, can help to maintain the 
ascendancy of our commercial fleet as a link of 
Empire in respect of speed, the equal application of 
shipping regulations to British and foreign vessels, the 
promotion of international agreement with regard to 
these regulations, the incidence of light dues, and, if 
need be, the qualified reservation of Britisli Imperial 
coasting trade. 

The other question is. What can shipowners and 
traders do for themselves ? In the past they have done 
a great deal. For proof it is only necessary to look at 
the history of some of the famous steamship lines to 
see how much has been achieved. Altliough tlie first 
receipt of a mail subsidy from the Government generally 
marks a rapid stride in their development, it has been in 
the main due to individual effort. 

The steady advance of British merchant shipping 
during the nineteenth century is undeniable, but the 
progress of one or two foreign steamship lines should 
not be forgotten. The Hamburg- American is a re- 
markable case. It was founded in 1847, and possessed 
in 1851 six vessels, amounting together to 4,000 tons. 
Its present tonnage consists of 381 vessels with 764,000 
tons, including the Deutschland^ which so far holds the 
record of the Atlantic with a speed of 23}^ knots. The 
North German Lloyd, which was founded in 1857, has 
passed through immense financial obstacles, and has 
now a world-wide reputation. And last, but not least, 
the Japanese Nippon Yusen Kaisha, or Japan Mail 
Steamship Company, is a marvel of modern success. It 
dates from the amalgamation of two smaller companies 
in 1885, and now owns about 220,000 tons. 

All these facts ought to stimulate British shipowners 
and traders to continued zeal, honourable competition, 
and a reciprocally advantageous understanding between 
the Mother Country and her Colonies. Shipowners and 
traders can mutually help each other in the future in 
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several ways. In the first place, where there is a good 
opening in the Colonies or abroad for British manufac- 
tures, or where there is a good market in the United 
Kingdom for colonial produce, rail and steam carriers 
can develop them by establishing low through rates. 
The art of this method has been well studied in Ger- 
many, where railway and steamship lines are largely 
under Government guidance and management, and 
oversea trade is often assisted by Government subsidy. 
A special low through rate may be quoted from the 
German inland town of manufacture to the region or 
town abroad, so as to encourage export trade and cut 
out foreign competitors. This would be done, for 
example, from Berlin to the I^evant, or from Leipzig to 
East Africa. The effect is first to create an attractive 
channel for tlie export of German goods ; then by skilful 
calculations to enable the exporters just to undersell 
tlieir foreign rivals ; and finally to obtain a firm footing 
in a fresh and congenial market, where, owing to the 
natural conservatism of merchants, the trade remains 
with the original exporters to the exclusion of late- 
comers. If this can be achieved by Ciermany, why not 
by Great Britain, and especially within her own Empire ? 
The initiative for such a patriotic move lies largely with 
Britisli steamship companies, since by far the longest 
distance to be traversed in nearly all these cases is 
by sea. 

In the next place, shipowners and traders could help 
each other if they were more often able to come to 
a better understanding about ordinary shipping rates. 
These are sometimes unduly raised or depressed by the 
action of shipping ‘ conferences ’ or rings, formed by 
combination of two or more shipping companies trading 
on the same routes. There is nothing harmful in this 
in itself, and it is perfectly justifiable, but the harm 
arises if the rings abuse the situation which they are 
generally in a position to create. Sometimes, in order 
to undercut rivals, so-called fighting rates are fixed. 
Thus, for some years the rate of freight for paper between 
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New York and Australia was on an average about 20s. 
per ton of 40 cubic feet. From London to Australia 
during the same period the rate was about 42s. per ton. 
And this is by no means an isolated occurrence. It is 
needless to point out that the British paper manufac- 
turer was so severely handicapped that Australian orders 
for paper always went to the United States. Even if 
fighting rates are inevitable for a time, it is highly 
undesirable that they should go on for years, to the 
immense detriment of the trade between Great Britain 
and Australia. Surely shipowners sufficiently realize 
the importance of inter-imperial communication to strain 
every nerve to come to a better agreement in this and 
many similar cases. 

There is one means by which, probably, British manu- 
facturers can still both increase the output of their own 
factories and also assist our commercial fleet by supply- 
ing more freight for transport — namely, by taking pains 
to provide the exact pattern of article asked for in a 
colonial or foreign order, rather than the pattern of the 
article which they themselves consider best. It is obvious 
that a colonist is likely to know, and thinks he knows, 
most accurately what kind of plough or machinery, for 
example, will suit his particular soil, or crop, or mine. 
Many cases could be recalled where British manu- 
facturers have lost an order, and British steamship 
companies tlie freight, through indifference of this 
character. The neglect causes loss to British oversea 
trade, and therefore indirectly weakens the importance 
of the commercial fleet as a means of inter-imperial 
communication. 

Two or three considerations regarding our com- 
mercial fleet stand out clearly from a review of its past 
and present history. Foremost among these is the fact 
that its prosperity is inextricably intertwined with that 
of the Empire. If its prosperity diminished, it is 
probable that the Empire would diminish too. Heralded 
or pioneered by trade corporations like the East India 
Company, it has risen from small beginnings to become 
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the gauge, of the uniting strength of British sovereignty 
and of the extent of British trade. Long may it 
remain so. Foreigners, we have been told by an 
eminent German writer, desire to cultivate trade 
relations with British Colonies in order to prevent a 
British Customs Union. Our commercial fleet will be 
the best mainstay of such a union if it is established, 
and it is the best substitute for it if it is not. But if it 
is attacked from abroad, in time of peace by means of 
foreign reservation of coasting trade and foreign sub- 
sidies, and injured at home by misdirected shipping 
regulations or self-inflicted disabilities as to rates, or is 
ill-sustained through want of specified manufactures, its 
value must be impaired. When these things happen, 
shipowners must either submit to loss, and all British 
traders with them, or else they may be tempted to 
transfer their vessels to a foreign flag under which the 
conditions are less adverse. There is no real reason 
why these disasters should overtake us, and any revival 
of industry would at once animate our mercantile 
marine with fresh vigour, and give an impetus to ship- 
building both at home and in the Colonies. If due 
precaution is taken and constant watchfulness exercised, 
there need be no fear for the future of the British 
commercial fleet. 



IMPERIAL ORGANIZATION 

By RICHARD JEBB 

‘Mr. Jebb [in his work on ‘Colonial Nationalism’] traces a 
distinction between “federation” and an “alliance” within the 
Empire by defining these words in a manner which, from my stand- 
point, appears arbitrary. There is no real opposition in the ideas 
sought to be distinguished by him, though there may be a sequence. 
A federation is a particular form of such an alliance. Apparently 
what he favours should be styled a “confederation ” of States within 
the Empire, each of them a unit, dealing with its fellow-S bates as 
units. This would not permit either a common citizenship or a 
federal legislature chosen directly by all the people of these States, 
endowed with plenary powers within certain clearly-defined limits. 
A true federation would. The difference between confederation 
and federation is real — so real that the kinds of alliance they 
represent may be dealt with as mutually exclusive. They are not 
necessarily to be so treated, or to be opposed as antagonistic, during 
our growth. As a league we favour federation in some form. That 
is the ultimate goal of our ambition, though there are patriotic 
alliances which may anticipate and prelude it. The strongest and 
most intimate “alliance” will always be that of people with people, 
citizen with citizen directly and on the same footing, instead of 
their external junction in masses as separate States, indirectly 
through their Governments. It is quite possible that our existing 
confederacy may last for some time to come, and may have to 
suffice pending the adoption of federal principles. There is not 
yet a rigid antithesis between them, and we need not create one. 
We must wait, and must be content to wait, without dogma- 
tizing. A formal and complete constitution of the Empire may 
not come into being for a long time to come. No artificial 
bonds can satisfy us. We start with a magnificent patrimony, 
desiring to see a natural development from the present loosely- 
associated and imperfectly organized collection of self-governing 



States into a better-jointed, sufficiently flexible, and more effi- 
cient union/ — The Hon. Alhied Deakin in his Presidential 
Address to the Imperial Federation league at Melbourne on 
June 14, 1905. 

Any discussion of Imperial organization must start 
from some fairly definite conception, not only of the 
present inter-State position, which is the hypothesis of 
the problem, but also of the ideal wliich it is hoped to 
promote, or at least not to retard, by the scheme pro- 
posed. In the passage quoted above, Mr. Deakin has 
given a very clear summary of the essential difference 
between the federalist ideal of Empire (including for my 
purpose only the autonomous democracies) and other 
conceivable forms of Imperial union. A federal union 
implies the junction of citizen to individual citizen 
directly and on the same footing— to that extent 
obliterating the State boundaries — whereas a ‘ con- 
federacy ’ or ‘ alliance ’ implies only the external asso- 
ciation of tliose masses of citizens which are called 
States, indirectly through their Governments. As for 
the present position, Mr. Deakin refers to ‘ our exist- 
ing confederaey.’ 

This question of terms and expressions is one of the 
standing difficulties in discussions of Imperial evolution. 
Perhaps every writer who wislies to be lucid must 
expose himself to the charge of being ‘ arbitrary.’ 
Mr. Deakin’s explanation of the distinction between 
federation and confederation strikes me as another 
example of arbitrariness. It is valuable beeause it does 
clearly convey a real distinction of practical importance. 
But, as regards his use of the terms, what about the 
Dominion ? So far from being a looser form of union 
than the American or Australian ‘federations,’ the 
Canadian ‘ confederacy ’ is a closer form than either of 
them. In it the ‘residuum of sovereignty’ — Le.y aU 
powers not specifieally assigned to the provincial 
Governments — resides in the central authority. But in 
the United States and the Commonwealth the concep- 
tion of independent States is fundamental, and so the 
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residuum of sovereignty — all powers not taken away 
from the former Colonies by the Commonwealth Act — 
remains with the State Governments. The assumption 
of State independence and equality finds expression, 
again, in the American and Australian Federal Senates, 
where every State, regardless of size, has the same 
voting power, so far modifying the citizen-to-citizen 
conception which governs the election of the other 
House on a population basis. But in the Canadian 
Confederation the provinces are represented in the 
Senate, as in the other House, on a population basis.* 
Thus, the junction of citizen to citizen directly, which 
Mr. Deakin says is the differentiating feature of a true 
federation, is more conspicuous in the existing ‘ Con- 
federation ’ than in the existing ‘ b'ederations.’ 

It is a mistake to protest that such distinctions are 
more dialectical than practical. They are necessary to 
clear thinking and progressive discussion, for the ex- 
tremely practical reason that the Imperial question con- 
cerns, and is followed with eager attention in, certain 
countries where the terms ‘ federation ’ and ‘ confedera- 
tion,’ as the case may be, have an official and therefore 
popularly recognised meaning. Accordingly, those terms 
ought to be restricted to that specific use, unless there 
is to be a risk of popular misunderstanding and conse- 
quent friction. Thus, ‘confederacy’ in Mr. Deakin’s 
sense might be a useful aid to clear Imperial thinking in 
Australia. But in Canada, which officially is a ‘con- 
federation,’ it could not fail to cause confusion if mis- 
applied to the Empire. Likewise ‘federation’ has a 
definite official and popular meaning in Australia, and 
ought not to be employed to denote any different form 
of union. Therefore it seems inadvisable to apply 
‘confederacy’ to the existing Imperial connection 
between the autonomous democracies, or ‘ federation ’ to 
any kind of Imperial organization such as seems to be 

* The quota is determined by giving Quebec a fixed number 
of representatives, and other provinces proportionate representa- 
tion. 



within the ^region of practical politics, now or in the 
near future. 

Doubtless it is easy to make out a strong case against 
using ^ alliance ’ to cover the existing position, or any 
future position in whicli there would remain the features 
at least of a common Crown and a common foreign 
policy, such as is implied by the idea of an all-round 
offensive and defensive combination. Yet ‘alliance,’ or 
any equally neutral term, has this great advantage, that 
it is not more misleading to one of the democracies than 
to another. If it is inadequate, the mere acknowledg- 
ment of its inadequacy, being common to all the 
scattered sections of a certain Imperialist school, makes 
it a safer aid to discussion than any term which has a 
localized official meaning. 

The essential point about the existing position is 
the fact of independent Executives — exercising powers, 
such as the absolute control of separate armaments 
and antagonistic fiscal systems, which make the actual 
relationship more like mere alliance than anything else, 
despite the common Crown. The independence of these 
Executives is a factor which I take to be permanent — at 
least, for our time; since I cannot detect the slightest 
indication, either here or beyond the seas, of any wide- 
spread disposition to surrender any part of that independ- 
ence. On the contrary, there seems to be a pronounced 
and popular tendency in the opposite direction. The 
Premier of the Dominion, who commonly is reckoned 
an Imperialist, apparently thinks it consistent with 
sound Imperialism to talk about ‘ treaties ’ being nego- 
tiated between Canada and England. When Mr. 
Chamberlain, in the earlier speeches of his campaign, 
seemed to contemplate the gradual junction of citizen 
to citizen, by way of unrestricted commercial competi- 
tion and fiscal union, the outer States of the Empire 
gave pretty clear indications that such was not their 
conception of Imperial consolidation. Likewise in this 
country there were signs of a revolt against the con- 
ceptioTi of any commercial arrangement which might 
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possibly prove detrimental to the commercial or indus- 
trial interests of our insular territory, which was regarded 
by implication as holding a separate nation. In the 
press of Canada, and in that of Australia since federa- 
tion, the term ‘national’ has acquired a local federal 
use, superseding the old habit of applying it to the 
single but scattered stock of which the headquarters 
was in these islands. But such signs of a centrifugal 
tendency coexist with the manifestation of a clear desire 
for continued and closer cooperation. That desire seems 
to pervade practically the whole of the democracy in 
Australia and New Zealand, almost the whole of the 
English-speaking population in Canada and South 
Afiica, the best paz’t of the French-speaking population 
in Canada, and finally a certain number of the best 
educated Dutch in South Africa. Under the (circum- 
stances, there seems to be an opening for constructive 
statesmanship, to make this widespread desire, which I 
need not say exists in England also, the basis of an 
improved organization for mutual advantage. What 
seems to be required is some machinery of partnership, 
to serve certain definite purposes, which already are 
recognised as inviting cooperation. 

The guide to the nature of the organization required 
must be sought in a clear understanding of the specific 
purposes which it is intended to serve. Those purposes, 
therefore, have to be stated and analyzed. Accordingly, 
I offer the following classification of Imperial interests : 

I. External interests, comprising : 

(a) Political interests ; 

{b) Commercial interests. 

II. Internal interests, including : 

(a) Vital interests ; 

{b) Beneficial interests. 

The principle of the above classification is to distinguish 
the various interests in accordance with the degree in 
which they demand, or admit of, joint action. In the 
first main division, that of ‘ external ’ interests, I regard 



‘ political ’ interests as demanding joint action in almost 
every instance, because they are always matters fraught 
with the risk of serious foreign complications. The 
category would include such matters as the rights of 
British subjects in foreign countries, or territorial 
disputes. In such questions there is always the possi- 
bility of trouble. But the second section, namely, 

‘ commercial ’ interests, includes matters which are not 
usually sources of foreign complications (though they 
may become so), and therefore do not demand joint 
action in every case. Examples are furnished by the 
commercial relations between Canada and the United 
States, including not only tariff questions, but such 
minor matters as railway bonding privileges and the like. 
Again, our own commercial arrangements with European 
countries can be settled by our own Government, 
without the assistance of colonial Governments. In 
such matters no common policy is possible until we 
have commercial union, which is not in sight at 
present. 

By ‘ internal ’ interests I mean matters affecting the 
mutual relationship of the several countries within the 
Empire, and not involving negotiation with foreign 
Powers. Some of these matters, including especially 
Defence, Tariff, and Alien Immigration, are ‘ vital ' — 
that is to say, they are so important to the safety or 
welfare of the individual nation* as such that it is 
difficult to obtain general assent for a comprehensive 
Imperial policy or the institution of any form of federal 
Executive. It is manifest already that Imperial defence 
can be organized only on the basis of allowing each 
nation to keep entire control of its own naval and 
military forces. Canada, the leader of the younger 
nations, seems to have made it clear that she cannot be 
induced by any offer of representation to surrender any 
portion of her control to a joint authority. That is a 
definite fact with which Imperial statesmanship must 

* I use the term ‘ nation ’ in its accepted Canadian sense 
advisedly. 
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reckon. The question of fiscal policy is in the same 
position. No single nation is willing to surrender the 
power of taking such measures as it thinks fit for 
raising revenue ; or for creating and maintaining the 
maximum amount of employment, of whatever kmd it 
thinks best, within its own boundaries. Again, no 
nation with ideals of its own can surrender its right to 
exclude or admit certain classes of immigrants out of 
deference to the interests, opinions, or prejudices, of 
people living in other countries, thousands of miles 
away, under wholly different climatic or geographical 
conditions. 

‘ Beneficial ’ interests also affect the national welfare, 
but not so vitally as to make undivided national control 
a paramount consideration. They include, for example. 
Ocean Cables, Ocean Transport, Postal System, Migra- 
tion (white only). Naturalization Laws, Commercial Law 
(in certain departments). Patents, Copyriglit, and Judicial 
Appeals. In connection with all of tliese it seems 
possible to hope for the establishment, in the near 
future, of comprehensive Imperial institutions, con- 
trolled by a joint authority on behalf of the several 
countries. 

The common feature in all the above classes of Imperial 
interests is that organization implies the cooperation of 
several independent Executives which actually exist. 
None of these Executives seems to be in need of further 
advice than is at its disposal already. That is where I 
think the plan of an advisory council, which Sir Frederick 
PoUock has put forward, misses the mark. Already we 
have the Committee of Imperial Defence, an advisory 
council which lately has played a prominent part in the 
shaping of our own national policy. The result is not 
encouraging. We have had the spectacle of our Prime 
Minister dogmatizing about our military requirements 
on the strength of the deliberations of that Council ; 
while Lord Roberts, its foremost military expert, simul- 
taneously makes pronouncements which seem to conflict 
with those of the Prime Minister, It appears that 
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the Committee of Imperial Defence admits of being 
used as a * cloak to cover the incompetence of our 
responsible Executive. If so, the precedent is usefiil as 
a warning. The proposed advisory Council, irresponsible 
and with no executive authority, might be used as a 
shield by any ineompetent or weak Ministry in any of 
the autonomous States. What is required is not more 
advice, but simply cooperative action by those heads of 
States who alone have the advantage of power and the 
restraint of responsibility. 

As matters stand, there is the nucleus of the required 
executive body in the Colonial Conferences, at which 
the acting heads meet together to discuss the possibility 
of joint action in definite departments of policy. The 
next step, therefore, is to make that Conference a 
permanent institution. It could be done partly by 
utilizing the cables, partly by the appointment of 
deputies to represent the colonial Premiers in London. 
Such deputies perhaps exist already in the High 
Commissioners. But it may be left open to each 
colonial Premier to make his own arrangement for the 
purpose of the Conference. Whenever critical questions 
were under discussion, the representative in I^ondon 
would have to make a free use of the cable. On normal 
occasions he would act more on his own discretion, 
always being responsible solely to his own Government 
for the policy to which he committed his country. The 
Colonial Office, of course, would not have any regular 
locus standi in connection with the Conference, at which 
the executive heads of States would be associated on 
equal terms. If the Colonial Secretary attended, he 
would do so either as the Prime Minister’s deputy, or 
by special invitation in order that the Conference might 
have the benefit of his opinion. In the same way other 
men of authority might be invited to attend, but would 
not thereby become members of the Conference, which 
must consist, as an executive body, only of the respon- 
sible heads of Governments. 

Normally, but not necessarily, the chairman of the 

22—2 
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Conference naturally would be the head of the most 
powerful State. Obviously, that State in practice must 
occupy a superior position in Conference, if only because 
it is in the strongest position to act independently in the 
last resort. But special occasions are conceivable, as 
will be explained later, in which it would be more 
convenient for the head of the State most immediately 
concerned in the particular question to act as repre- 
sentative of the whole Empire. 

The function of the Conference cannot be quite the 
same in connection with the several different classes of 
Imperial interests which have been described. As 
regards ‘ political ’ external interests, the Conference 
would give the executive heads the opportunity of 
agreeing upon a common foreign policy, as occasion 
arose. Having so agreed, each Premier would be 
responsible to his own country, according to the recog- 
nised constitutional doctrine, for the consequences of his 
assent. If the common policy led eventually to war, 
each Premier would be in the position of having to 
justify that war, which he himself had helped to make, 
to the people of his own country. 'J'liat position in 
itself would mark a great advance upon the existing 
position, in which there is no guarantee that either 
party in any State except our own will be prepared to 
defend the policy of the war and urge participation 
therein. 

The existing danger was illustrated by the action of 
political parties in Canada upon the outbreak of the 
South African War, and throughout its duration. 
Both parties attempted to play to the French-Canadian 
electorate, which was hostile to the war. The F rench- 
Canadians had no sympathy with the eagerness of the 
English-Canadians to take part, which they regarded as 
an outburst of foreign racial sentiment. They felt that 
the War was none of their making, because the 
Dominion Government had not been consulted at 
every stage of the diplomatic controversy. It is true 
that the Dominion Parliament, a few months before the 
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war broke, out, had passed unanimous resolutions in 
support of the Imperial policy in South Africa. But the 
French-Canadians refused to attach any weight to that 
incident. They maintained — and I think they were 
right — that the resolutions had been rushed through on 
the spur of the moment, at the suggestion of a special 
envoy from Johannesburg, and that Parliament had not 
realized the possibility of committing the nation to war 
by its hasty action. Anyway, the result was that the 
Dominion Government, representing tlie most populous 
and wealthy of the younger nations, had to consider the 
French-Canadian attitude to the extent of not sending 
nearly so many troops in proportion to capacity as New 
Zealand and Australia. Surely the situation would 
have been less difficult if Sir Wilfrid Laurier had been 
consulted throughout tlie diplomatic campaign. Then 
the resolutions proposed by him in Parliament would 
have iiad the aspect of a deliberate testing of public 
opinion. When war ensued, he might have persuaded 
the French-Canadians that the country was bound in 
honour to do its utmost in a struggle wliich its Premier 
had helped to bring about with the deliberate approval 
of I’arli ament. 

On the other hand, the Dominion Parliament might 
have given an adverse vote upon the Premier’s resolu- 
tions, thus expressing its disapproval of the Imperial 
policy. Then our Government, which possessed by far the 
greater part of the total fighting streiij^h, would have had 
to consider whether or not it would stick to the policy 
so condemned. At worst, to have to face the dilemma 
would be better than for our Government to persevere 
with a policy under the erroneous impression that the 
Colonies would support it. In future, as the conse- 
quence of the cooperation of the Colonies in the South 
African War, it will be much more important to us 
than hitherto to know how far the Colonies are with us, 
and how far we may depend on their aid. Likewise it 
will be more important than hitherto for Canada to 
know how far Australia and New Zealand, in addition 
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to England, would be prepared to back her in making a 
stand against American pretensions. Similarly, the 
Commonwealth will be interested to know exactly how 
the Dominion Government would regard a quarrel with 
an Asiatic Power over the ‘ White- Australia ’ policy. 
Therefore it seems that the system of the Conference, 
although open to all manner of hypothetical objections, 
at least would be an advance upon the present hap- 
hazard system, under which it is a mere speculation 
whether the States will back each other in any particular 
line of foreign policy. 

The relations of Canada with the United States Iiave 
always been a source of Imperial risk. Whenever the 
negotiations over Canadian- American questions have 
been conducted by Englishmen, the result almost 
invariably has been disastrous to Canada, and therefore 
to the cause of Imperial alliance. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
period of office was marked by a new departure in this 
connection. When it appeared in 1898 that certain 
Canadian-American questions were ripe for settlement, 
he agreed to an arrangement which practically left the 
negotiations in the hands of Canadian statesmen. The 
International Commission was represented on our side 
by four Canadians and only one Englishman. Conse- 
quently the Americans failed to get their way by the 
methods of bluff and misrepresentation which had 
answered in dealing with inexperienced Englishmen. 
The Canadians were greatly elated by the confidence 
shown on our part in their ability to handle the matter, 
and for the time being there was great enthusiasm in 
Canada for the principle of Imperial alliance. Indeed, 
the eagerness of the English-speaking population to 
assist worthily in the South African War may be traced 
largely to the influence of Mr. Chamberlain’s new 
departure. But in the end, after the war, the 
Americans succeeded in getting the principal question 
at issue — that of the Alaska boundary — arranged in 
London over the head of the Dominion Government, 
by means of obvious trickery. This conclusion of 



the incident cancelled all the good impression which 
had been created by the composition of the original 
Commission, and the Imperial ideal received a set-back 
from which it will take a long time to recover. The 
lesson, to my mind, is that in all future negotiations of 
that kind with the United States the Canadian Premier 
must be the representative of the Empire. He will 
consult the other Governments at every step of the 
diplomatic negotiations. If they fail to back him, he 
must do his own climbing down, or persevere single- 
handed on his own responsibility. In other words, the 
headquarters of the Conference must be transferred to 
Ottawa for the purposes of those particular questions. 

Ah regards ‘ internal ’ questions, the function of the 
Conference would be difterent in relation to the two 
categories into which such questions have been divided. 
In ‘ vital ’ questions the Conference would enable the 
executive heads, not to devise a common policy for the 
Empire, but each to frame his own national policy 
with a view to cooperation. In the matter of defence, 
there is need of consultation to obtain uniformity in 
types of ships or guns. Again, the professional experts 
from each country would have to be brought together 
to discuss combined action on land and sea with refer- 
ence to probable contingencies or for peace manoeuvres. 
Of course, for such purposes the executive heads would 
find it necessary to place their respective naval or mili- 
tary forces under one command for tlie time being. It 
would be the interest of each individual State not to 
appear to fall behind the others in the extent of its 
defensive preparations, because to do so would be to 
prejudice its chances of obtaining a sympathetic hearing, 
or cordial support, for its own special item of the joint 
foreign policy when brought up for discussion in Con- 
ference. 

Again, the Conference would throw much needed 
light upon the question of Imperial reciprocity. Each 
Premier would have the opportunity of finding out 
exactly how far the others were prepared to meet him 
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in the matter of mutual concessions. He could then, 
as a party leader, adopt whatever line he thought fit in 
formulating his own national fiscal policy for the 
approval of his own country. Only it would be his 
duty to acquaint the country witli any formal proposals 
made to him in Conference, whether he liked them or 
not. In Conference each Premier would be a national 
representative, not a party representative, but out of 
Conference he would be a party leader to the same 
extent as under the present system. 

Alien immigration, or at any rate coloured immigra- 
tion, is an ‘ internal ’ question so far as it affects tfie 
coloured populations of the dependencies. Tlie Con- 
ference would endeavour to discover a common principle 
of exclusion or restriction, so as to minimize the senti- 
mental disadvantage and practical inconvenience arising 
from the application of different principles by different 
countries of the Empire. 

The dependencies themselves constitute an ‘ internal ’ 
Imperial interest which seems to belong to a class apart. 
From the point of view of Canada or Australia, the 
interest, perhaps, is mainly ‘external,' because those 
countries have no direct connection with the depen- 
dencies, which, however, may become a cause of war 
with foreign Powers. To England, on the other hand, 
being the suzerain of the dependencies, and solely 
responsible for their administration, the interest is 
mainly ‘internal.’ This divergency between the points 
of view of England and the Colonies respectively seems 
to be a danger to the prospects of close alliance. It is 
essential to durable Imperial solidarity that the Colonies 
should acquire an interest in the dependencies of a kind 
similar to our own — that is to say, the sense of a national 
duty in the task of administration. 

If all the States are to be equally ready to defend the 
dependencies, our monopoly of administration must be 
given up. How to set about making the required 
change, which can only be gradual, is a question which 
the Conference would enaWe our Premier to discuss 



with the others. Perhaps the transference of the West 
Indies to Canada, for purposes of administration, would 
be a first step ; though it could be accomplished only by 
successive stages, beginning with the appointment of 
Canadian officials as vacancies occurred. Apart from 
other considerations, it is obvious that an alliance with a 
bond of sentiment, namely, the sentiment of a particular 
national duty in common, would be more secure than 
an alliance held together by material interests only. 
The sentiment of ‘ the White Man s Burden ’ is one 
which might appeal to French-Canadians and South 
African Dutch, if their respective countries had some 
sort of responsible part in Imperial administration, 
whereas the present sentiment of common blood is one 
which appeals to our own race only, and tends to become 
weakened by lapse of time, in proportion as the native- 
born replace the immigrants. 

In ‘ beneficial ’ questions the Conference will deter- 
mine the kind of common organization required to 
meet the particular need, and will arrange for its crea- 
tion. The question of Imperial telegraphs already has 
proved capable of successful solution by the familiar 
principle of the joint-stock company. In the Pacifie 
Cable, which is owned and operated by the Governments 
of Australia, England, Canada, and New Zealand, the 
States are associated simply as shareholders, and have 
control in proportion to their respective financial interest 
in the undertaking. The intermigration of white 
populations might be controlled to mutual advantage 
by the institution of a joint board. Other questions 
might be solved by the appointment of a committee to 
devise and recommend concurrent legislation. In all 
cases the Conference would be the source of initiative, 
and the executive authority — the latter by the indi- 
vidual action of its members when necessary. 

There seems to be no reason why the system of the 
permanent Conference should not be initiated at any 
time, whenever the British Prime Minister sees fit to 
attempt the experiment. It can be discontinued at any 
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time if it does not seem to promise success, and renewed 
under more favourable conditions. Doubtless there will 
be some reluctance at the outset on the part of colonial 
Premiers to take the responsibility of committing them- 
selves to a line of foreign policy. That, perhaps, is 
inevitable, as a consequence of the long-established 
colonial system. Hitherto colonial Governments have 
claimed our support as a matter of course when- 
ever their own special interests have been threatened by 
foreign aggression, while sometimes asserting their right 
of giving or withholding reciprocal support just as they 
think fit on each occasion. Such one-sided reciprocity 
obviously is no sure basis of alliance, or of any kind of 
political combination between autonomous States. The 
natural outcome of the old colonial system is seen in 
the present distribution of the defence forces of the 
Empire. So long as England insists upon dictating the 
Imperial foreign policy in every case, so long must she 
expect to be saddled with a corresponding share of the 
defence burden. Conversely, if the younger nations 
wish to obtain support for their own requirements in 
foreign policy, they must first recognise the case for 
equality of sacrifice, as between the autonomous States 
of the Empire. Since the several States are too unequal 
at present, apart from other obstacles, for federation to 
be an acceptable solution, there seems to be no alterna- 
tive except a system of alliance, such as could be put 
into practice by the machinery of a permanent Imperial 
Conference. 

Nor need the experiment of the Conference be 
delayed until the preliminary consolidation of autono- 
mous States has been completed, which implies the 
federation of the South African States, and the entry of 
Newfoundland into the Dominion. Were the Confer- 
ence started now, only Canada and New Zealand would 
be represented in London. The Commonwealth, not 
yet having appointed its High Commissioner, could not 
take part, except in so far as the acting heads could find 
time to use the cable. The South African Colonies 
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and Newfoundland could not take any direct part at all, 
because there is no place in a Conference of nations for 
the artificial subdivisions of a national unit. If the 
acting heads of those provincial Colonies were recognised 
as the peers of the Premiers of Canada and New Zea- 
land, then the acting heads of the several Australian 
States might, and certainly would, claim the same 
recognition. It is only their petty affectation of un- 
diminished State sovereignty that has delayed the much- 
needed appointment of a federal High Commissioner. 
Under the circumstances, the obvious policy for a 
llritish Prime Minister who wished to make a beginning 
of Imperial organization would be to start the system of 
the Conference in conjunction with the acting heads of 
Canada and New Zealand only, which countries alone 
have provided themselves so far with the necessary 
equipment. It is safe to prophesy that an Australian 
High Commissioner would be forthcoming speedily in 
that event — or perhaps a Minister for External Affairs, 
the latter department being assigned specifically to the 
federal authority by the terms of the Commonwealth 
Act. likewise the actual initiation of the Imperial 
Conference would stimulate the South African Colonies 
and Newfoundland to acquire the necessary status 
through provincial federation. There is no place for 
them otherwise in the organization of the Empire, so 
long as Imperial federation is not acceptable all round. 

If the principle of the Conference offers the only 
alternative to a policy of mere negation, perpetuating 
the risks of the present position, then it seems futile to 
reject the Conference on the plea that, by recognising 
State independence, it prejudices the chances of a 
genuine Imperial federation. Mr. Deakin was right 
when he said that there was no real opposition in the 
ideas of alliance and federation, though there may be a 
sequence. I have pointed out that one essential feature 
of ' federation,’ in the proper meaning of that term, is 
the association of States on the basis of equality, regard- 
less of size. An alliance which recognised equality, if 
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only in the sense of an equal national status, might be 
regarded as a step towards federation. The other 
essential feature of federation, namely, the association 
of citizens as units, distinguished from the association of 
States as units, always on the basis of equality, may take 
a long time to appear in practice, as Mr. Deakin admits. 
It never can appear as the outcome of a negative policy. 
Nor is it likely to appear if the principle of alliance is 
found to satisfy all practical requirements. Tlie con- 
ditions of the Pritish Empire are quite different from 
those which have produced the classical examples of 
federation. For immediate purposes it is enough if we 
realize in what respects the present Imperial system 
fiiils to meet practical requirements, and to what 
extent any specific proposal, if carried out, would 
modify the prospect of future developments. Judged 
by such tests, the Imperial Conference seems to offer 
a sound principle of organization for the time being. 
It seems calculated to subserve the two great Imperial 
ideals — namely, the peaceful and sympathetic develop- 
ment of kindred democracies and the future of British 
administration in the tropics. 



PART II. 

CONSTITUENTS OE EMPIRE 
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THE MAKING OF CANADA 

By the HON. CLIFFORD SHTON, K.C, 

Canada is a country which, from the very beginning, has 
presented great obstacles to the work of development. 
Rich as it is in agricultural resources, in the wealth 
of the sea, of the forest, and the mine. Nature has 
decreed that these riches should only be made available 
for the use of man by persistent and self-sacrificing 
effort. Canals were required to make the great water- 
ways a highway of commerce, mighty rivers had 
to be bridged, mountains pierced and overcome, 
and great stretches of difficult country spanned by 
railways. I^ooking back now over the history of the 
past century, it may fairly be said that the Canadian 
people have never flinched from the gigantic tasks 
which were set them. With varying success and en- 
couragement, but with unvarying determination, they 
have steadily pursued their purpose, until at the present 
time they are able to see, at no great distance, the com- 
plete triumph of their efforts. 

The early history of the country is a tale of in- 
dividual effort expended in performing the toilsome 
labour of the pioneer. To the first settlers who sub- 
dued the forests of the older provinces and built up 
civilized communities there succeeded, in due time, a 
generation of men who were taught by their leaders to 
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have a wider outlook — an outlook which embraced the 
whole of British North America and contemplated the 
creation of great public utilities which should lay a broad 
and strong foundation for Canadian nationality. 

When Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, and 
Ontario were formed into the Dominion of Canada in 
1867 the new Dominion had a population of approxi- 
mately 3,400,000 souls. It had but the nucleus of a 
railway system, and its canal system was in its infancy. 
British Columbia, Prince Edward Island, Rupert’s 
Land, and the North-Western Territory were not a part 
of the original confederation. The Maritime Provinces 
were not connected by any Canadian railway with 
Ontario and Quebec. Between Ontario, the most 
westerly province of the Dominion, and the prairies of 
the North-West, whose agricultural capabilities were 
only vaguely known, there stretched a vast, inhospitable, 
little-known region, believed to consist mainly of rocks 
and swamps, offering, as it was then thought, no promise 
of support to a population, and impassable except to 
the experienced woodsman or voyageur. When the 
prairie region was reached and traversed the mighty 
barriers of the Rockies and the Selkirks still shut off 
the Paeific Coast Province from the rest of British 
North America. 

Three ^eat projects were present to the minds of the 
fathers of our confederation — viz., the acquisition of 
Prince Edward Island, British Columbia, Rupert’s Land, 
and the North-Western Territory; the union of the 
Maritime Provinces with Ontario and Quebec by the 
Inter-Colonial Railway ; and the union of all the pro- 
vinces by the construction of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. 

When it is considered that the total cost of these 
enterprises was not less than half as much, in propor- 
tion to the population of Canada at confederation, as 
was the entire national debt of Great Britain in propor- 
tion to the population of the United Kingdom, that 
the people of Canada were possessed of little acquired 
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or accumulated wealth, being even at that time a large 
debtor in the money-markets of the world, and that they 
were only entering upon their national existence, it must 
be admitted that those who declared such plans to be 
chimerical had much to warrant their opinions. 

Nevertheless, all of these plans were quickly carried 
out. The desired territory was acquired, all of British 
North America except Newfoundland being united to 
Canada ; the Inter-Colonial Railway was undertaken 
and rapidly pushed to completion ; and in 1885, within 
nineteen years of the passage of the British North 
America Act, the Canadian Pacific Railway was com- 
pleted — ^a railway which now enjoys the distinction of 
being the only single system winch spans the North 
American Continent. 

The years that have passed sinee 1867 have been 
years of chequered fortune; but throughout them all 
there has been steady progi’ess and a eonstant acquisition 
of greater knowledge of the resources and possibilities 
of the country. 

The wealth of Canadian fisheries has long been 
known and taken advantage of to the fullest possible 
extent. So well known, indeed, is it that the desire of 
our Southern neighbours to participate in its advantages 
has from time to time given rise to difficult international 
questions. 

Other resources have perhaps not been so well 
known. To the knowledge which we possessed of the 
value of the timber of Ontario, Quebec, and New Bruns- 
wick has of late years been added the certainty that we 
possess the finest supply of pulp-wood in the world. 
For thousands of miles the white spruce forests stand in 
the valleys of our rivers, contiguous to water powers, 
easily accessible and capable of the most economical 
transportation. There may be obstacles to overcome, 
there may be temporary lulls in development ; but one 
of the things which seems to be abundantly clear is that 
in the long-run, sooner or later, the country which has 
the raw material, the power, and the facilities for trans- 
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portation will do the manufacturing, and that Canada 
will be the great home of the pulp and paper industry 
of the world. 

The precious metals are found more or less in almost 
every portion of our country, but their exploitation is 
still in its infancy. Nevertheless, as a producer of gold 
Canada, in the last year for which full statistics are avail- 
able (1903), took rank as the fifth country in the world. 

Coal and iron, the great bases of modern commercial 
development, are found in very large quantities. It is 
no doubt true that with a sparse population, with a 
limited home market, and with great distances to cover, 
the pioneers of our iron and steel industries have found 
it difficult to make headway against the highly organized 
and specialized industries of richer and older countries. 
A good beginning, however, has been made, the initial 
difficulties have been largely overcome, the works are 
now reported to be flourishing, and a steady develop- 
ment may reasonably be looked for. 

In the development of water-power, its electrical 
conduct, and its application to the various services which 
require the application of power, we have little to learn 
from any competitor. Canada is the home of the water- 
power, and as rapidly as the application can be rendered 
profitable, power is being developed. Not to mention 
hundreds of minor enterprises, power is now being 
electrically transmitted from Shawinigan Falls to the 
City of Montreal, a distance of about ninety miles, and 
development work is going on by which the mighty 
power of Niagara will, within a very short time, be 
rendered available for a radius of one hundred miles 
upon the Canadian side of the river, proving of in- 
calculable benefit to the locahty directly affected, and 
indirectly conferring benefit upon the whole country. 

I have referred above to the natural obstacles pre- 
sented to the work of development in Canada. Un- 
questionably the overcoming of these obstacles and the 
establishment of efficient transportation agencies consti- 
tute the greatest achievement in our history. 



It is difficult for anyone who has not closely followed 
the story of this work to understand the difficulties 
with which it has been beset at every point. Even the 
majority of Canadians fail to appreciate the magnitude 
of the achievements of their own country. The 
proximity and geographical relation of the wealthy and 
populous country to the South has been a deterrent 
factor in a variety of ways. 

Take, for instance, the case of the Inter-Colonial 
Railway. 

The shortest and best route from Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick to Montreal is through the State of 
Maine. When the project of building a railway from 
New Brunswick to Quebec through British territory 
was first mooted, it was denounced by Maritime 
Province newspapers as savouring of lunacy. Why, it 
was said, take a long and difficult route in preference to 
a short and easy one ? The Canadian route involved an 
additional length of about two hundred miles, and 
traversed a much more difficult country. Nevertheless, 
national and Imperial sentiment prevailed. The con- 
struction of the road was made a part of the under- 
standing upon which confederation was brought about. 
It was undertaken and completed. To-day we so fully 
recognise the wisdom, nay, the necessity, of the work 
that we are about to construct another shorter and 
better all-Canadian line from Quebec to the Maritime 
Province ports. 

Consider the case of the Canadian Pacific. It was so 
much easier to connect the Eastern Provinces with the 
North-West by utilizing American railways, already 
constructed south of Lake Superior, that the project of 
building around the barren, rocky, and inhospitable 
north shore was regarded with the greatest disfavour. 
It is even said that, after the contract for building the 
line was made and ratified by Parliament, some of the 
original incorporators of the Company never could take 
the plan seriously, and even went so far as to dissociate 
themselves from the enterprise when they found that no 
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other course would be allowed. Nothing but the ulti- 
matum of the Government, backed by liberal assistance, 
brought about the construction of the North Shore line. 
To-day it is so well recognised as a necessary part of the 
Canadian transportation system that we have in hand 
the construction of a second line, not only around the 
north shore of Lake Superior, but directly, by an almost 
air-line, across the great Hinterland of Ontario and 
Quebec from the City of Quebec to the City of 
Winnipeg, with easier grades and more favourable 
curvature, to furnish another Canadian outlet for the 
rapidly-growing exports of the North-West. 

The construction of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
through the Rocky Mountains was another difficult 
feat. Years were spent in exploring the different 
passes. Tremendous engineering difficulties were over- 
come ; money was lavishly expended ; but the work was 
finished some years in advance of the time required by 
the contract with the Government. Here, again, time 
has demonstrated that our people were building wisely. 
Though even after the line was completed many 
would never believe that it had before it a commercial 
future. To-day, after the lapse of only twenty years, it 
is recognised as one of the greatest and most profitable 
railway properties in the world : and the Government of 
Canada has within a year past made a contract with the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Company for another 
line which shall traverse the northern portion of the 
prairie country, cross the Rocky Mountains by one of 
the northerly passes, and find an outlet upon the Pacific 
Coast some hundreds of miles to the north of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Pacific terminus. The enor- 
mous trade of the Orient will then be made accessible 
to the producers on the wheat-fields of the Canadian 
North-West by two trunk lines, which, crossing the 
Rocky Mountains, will connect at their terminal ports 
with steamships plying across the Pacific. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway is now fed by branches 
many hundreds of miles in length in all parts of Canada. 



In the North-West a new competitor has arisen in the 
shape of the Canadian Northern Railway, a line begun 
only ten years ago, which runs westerly from the 
head of Lake Superior, and already has about 1,400 
miles of railway in operation. It is pursuing an aggres- 
sive policy of extension, and hopes within a short time 
to find a new outlet for the products of the W est from 
a port upon Hudson’s Bay, from which point steamships 
will reach Liverpool by an ocean voyage as short as 
that from the City of INIontreal. 

Altogether, the work of Canada in railway building 
must be admitted to constitute a creditable record. 
Starting at confederation with a length of 2,278 miles, 
she now has a system of 19,408 miles in total length ; 
and when the works now actually provided for and 
definitely undertaken are completed, somewhere about 
the year 1911, the sum total will be not less than 
23,000 miles, without account of the many shorter lines 
and branches which will, in the ordinary course of events, 
add greatly to the total. 

Canadian waterways are upon a magnificent scale, 
and their improvement has always occupied a consider- 
able share of public attention. The main system extends 
from the Straits of Belle Isle to the head of I^ake 
Superior, a distance of about 2,400 miles. But rapids, 
shoals, rocky shores, sand bars, and waterfalls intervened 
to check and hinder the early navigator. Very large 
sums of money have been spent to construct canals, to 
deepen channels, to remove shoals, and to light and 
buoy the route in order to assist navigation. It is 
impossible to state accurately the amounts of money 
that have been so expended, but it is far within the 
mark to say that the work up to the present time repre- 
sents a total outlay exceeding $80,000,000. As a result 
we have 14 feet of water from Lake Superior to the 
sea, easily the finest system of fresh-water navigation in 
the world. The total number of vessels in the registry 
books of the Dominion is about 7,500, with a tonnage 
of about 800,000 tons, approximately one-third that 
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shown by the registry of the United States. This, how- 
ever, gives no indication of our ocean-going trade, a 
large part of which is done by vessels of British and 
foreign register. The total tonnage entering the ports 
of Montreal and Quebec alone last year was 2,236,601. 

What is our commercial and industrial position ? 
Have the efforts made to develop the country strained 
its resources, or placed upon it a burden beyond its 
strength ? On the contrary, it may be stated with 
sober truth that there is no country in the world with an 
equal population where there is so little poverty, and 
where, man for man, the people are so well to do. The 
tale of increasing surpluses, growing bank deposits, 
expanding trade, and developing industries, repeated 
year by year by our Minister of Finance, has become 
almost monotonous. 

The revenue of Canada in 1868 was ^?13,687,928 * in 
1904 it was $70,679,251. Deposits in banks in 1868 
were $37,678,571 ; in 1904, $509,095,621. Foreign 
trade in 1868 was $131,027,532 ; in 1904, $472,733,038. 
Every barometer of trade giv es the same indication of 
progress and prosperity. In a speech recently delivered 
by Sir Richard Cartwright, one of our financial authori- 
ties, and the present Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
he claimed that the proportionate growth of Canadian 
trade in recent years exceeded that of any country 
m the world. ^ 


o undoubted facts, if the record above set 

forth IS not overstated (and it can easily be verified), to 
whom IS the credit due ? What is the source of the 
hnancial strength and elasticity which has enabled this 
record to be made? There can be only one answer. 

^ f industry, it must be 
adinitted that the source of Canada’s strenrth and pros- 

orthe ^S™“i‘nral industry. It is the laLur 

of the ^nadian farmer that has produced the wealth 
from whmh all these results have followed. The pro- 
ducts of the farm, developed and improved, and rendered 
more valuable in accordance with modern methods of 



production, treatment, and transportation, are the corner- 
stone of our prosperity. And when we speak of the 
future, while we dwell with some pride and satisfaction 
upon our resources of gold and silver, of iron, coal, and 
lumber, and do not minimize the great industries which 
naturally grow up in a country of such varied resources 
as Canada, it is to the wheat-fields of the North-West 
that we turn our eyes with a feeling that there will be 
no disappointment, no failure, no losing of the pay 
streak or the lode, that from the prairies a stream of 
wealth, ever increasing in volume, will flow through the 
arteries of commerce, and build up our commercial 
institutions on a scale far exceeding anything we have 
experienced in the past. 

In Manitoba and the two new I’rovinces of Saskat- 
chewan and xMberta there are, roughly speaking, over 
200,0()0,()()0 acres of land known to be fit for cultiva- 
tion, and the population is at the present time about 

750.000 souls. They cultivated last year altogether 

5.250.000 acres. Tliey produced 60,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, and 66,000,000 bushels of other grains. This 
year there will be 5,750,000 acres under cultivation. 
The rest awaits the plough. If 750,000 people cultivating 

5,250,000 of acres of land produce 126,000,000 of bushels 
of grain, and there yet remains more than 190,000,000 
of acres to be brought under cultivation, is it too much 
to say that within a few years the somewhat grandilo- 
quent title of ‘ The Granary of the Empire ’ will be 
more than realized. 

At the present time we are sending into these 
provinces annually from 130,000 to 150,000 people. 
They come as homeseekers, determined to go upon the 
land. Within two or three years, whether with or with- 
out capital, they almost invariably realize their desire, 
and take up land for themselves. They are coming 
without Government assistance, with no help except an 
almost perfectly organized system of reception and 
guidance and thoroughly efficient arrangements for 
transportation by steamship and railway lines. They 
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come from many countries and speak many tongues. 
Proportionately, at the present time, one-third are from 
Great Britain, one-third from the United States, and 
one-third from other eountries. 

Why do they come ? Beeause Canada is known to 
possess and to offer free to the willing worker of any 
nationality a great domain of first-elass agricultural 
land where the frugal and industrious man may speedily 
become an independent proprietor, a self-supporting and 
self-respecting citizen of a free British country, where 
life and property are absolutely protected, and where 
desirable religious, social, and material conditions sur- 
round the family. Our 150,000 settlers, with a few 
exceptions, are taken from the point where they reach 
Canada, and at once placed in touch with conditions 
that enable them to realize their ambition, 'i'ln-y settle 
upon land and become producers. They immediately 
begin the process of enriching the country, adding to 
its production of wealth, increasing the commerce, 
furnishing traffic for the railways and steamships, giving 
occupation to middlemen by the tliousand. Contrast 
this with what is happening in tlie United States. 
There the 800,000 immigrants who enter the United 
States never see the possibility of independence. They 
are dumped into the cities and towns, they hear upon 
the already overcrowded labour-market, and increasing 
the means of livelihood of the inhabitants of tlie countiy, 
they divide up that which exists witli those who were 
previously hard set to make ends meet, and so reduce 
the general standard of comfort and living. 

A moment’s consideration of the facts shows that for 
Canada its immigration policy spells wealth and develop- 
ment. Therefore we welcome the industrious home- 
seeker, and if he be of British origin, the welcome is on 
that account the heartier. 

I have so far spoken only of material progress. A 
word as to the other mattei*s. 

From the earliest settlement Canada has taken 
advanced ground on the subject of education. No- 



where has the individual citizen, poor though he might 
be, been more ready to submit to taxation for the 
purpose of promoting popular enlightenment. Next to 
the Church the public school is, of all Canadian institu- 
tions, the closest to the people’s hearts. Its management 
and control is absolutely and directly in their own hands, 
and it is a source of just pride to know that the manage- 
ment is almost universally efficient and successful to 
a degree that leaves little to be desired. Our Universi- 
ties, grammar-schools, and academies, while with few 
exceptions not boasting the huge endowments which 
private and public liberality has given to similar 
institutions in older and wealthier countries, are 
nevertlieless well fitted to discharge their functions. 
On the vital question of education our fellow-citizens of 
the Empire may rest satisfied that we are not behind 
the best traditions of our race. 

Looking over the whole ground, it may be said 
that Canada presents to-day tlie spectacle of a young, 
vigorous, and united people, which by faith and courage 
has come tiirough trying struggles, overcome great 
obstacles, and made good its title to national existence. 
Its history has not been of the spectacular kind which 
appeals to the imagination ; but it has made for the 
development of the qualities necessary to national 
strength. While building railways, constructing canals, 
overcoming mountain ranges, bridging rivers, and 
developing the wealth afforded by Nature, she has care- 
fully provided for the religious wants of the people, 
preserved the love of home and family, which is the 
foundation of all nationhood, established and carried 
on a sound and progressive system of education, and 
generally met all the demands of a growing civilization. 
Religious toleration, social order, and commercial and 
industrial development have gone hand in hand. Other 
countries may now be at or past the zenith of their 
career ; Canada is but entering upon hers. She faces 
the great undertaking of the future — such as the con- 
struction of another transcontinental railway ; such as 
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the assimilation of great masses of jpopulation — with a 
confidence that is born of hard experience and clear and 
serene faith in her capacity to repeat the success of the 
past. Questions as to her political future do not 
seriously trouble her. Such questions will find a solu- 
tion along safe and conservative lines. Loyal to the 
Empire, but self-respecting and self-reliant, regardful 
of the rights and privileges of others, but jealous and 
tenacious of their own, the people of Canada look for- 
ward confidently to the time when a great llritish com- 
munity upon the northern half of the North American 
Continent will be second to none in the sisterhood of 
a confederated Empire. 



THE FUTURE OF CANADA 
By W. PETERSON 

Though the record of the ‘ Deeds that won the Empire ’ 
may now be considered closed, Britain has still a great 
work in front of her — the work of Imperial organization, 
consolidation, and, if possible, federation. To ridicule 
this aspiration, and to pronounce it unrealizable, on the 
ground that tlie achievement would be altogether with- 
out historic parallel, is a cheap and easy form of selfish- 
ness. It betrays the limitation of outlook, the want of 
imagination, whicli is one of the main defects, for all its 
sturdiness, of the Anglo-Saxon character. No doubt 
there are difficulties to be surmounted, and adverse con- 
ditions to be overcome. It may be true that the 
Empire, as we know it to-day, is ‘anomalous’ and 
‘ amorphous.’ But there are many of us — not unfamiliar 
with the records of the past, or the circumstances of the 
present time — who feel confident that, if it were possible 
to forecast the judgment of liistory, it would be found 
to be against a policy of drift, or ‘ let well alone.’ 

In the mission of further consolidation we start with 
one great point in our favour. It is by no means to its 
disadvantage or discredit that the British Empire is not 
altogether as other Empires have been. It was by the 
sword that old Rome, for instance, held what by the 
sword she had won. To her modern successor and 
representative has been left the glory of reconciling the 
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two elements, which many of Rome’s subjects found 
incompatible — ‘ Empire ’ and ‘ liberty.’ A Constitution 
which secures equal rights for all under the ample folds 
of the British flag has given a new meaning to the old 
motto, ‘ Irnperium et Libertas.' Never before in history 
has the unique spectacle been presented to the world of 
sovereignty wielded by the parent State on the slender 
basis of mutual consent. The philosophic spectator of 
all time and all existence may wonder, perchance, what 
changes the future has in store for the teeming millions 
of British India, which is still a dependency in the true 
sense of the word. Such speculation is equally appli- 
cable, on a lower political level, to the native races of 
South Africa, and even to the negro population of the 
United States. But if Britain’s Imperial temper remains 
as it has been — and there is little danger of any change 
— the element of the consent of the governed will never 
be lost sight of. India is in a state of tutelage, and for 
the rest the Empire may be aptly described as a system 
of democratic republics under the gentle sovereignty of 
the Mother-land. By the admission, even of those who 
love it least, it has stood in the main for justice and 
liberty, for honest and efficient administration, for the 
expansion of freedom of trade, and for a strict and 
scrupulous impartiality between races and religions. If 
these had not been its strongest pillars, the loosely- 
compacted structure which we know to-day would 
hardly have stood the test of time. 


How Canada was obtained. 

Whatever may be the ultimate destiny of Canada, 
she will never have cause to regret that she grew up 
with the Empire. The story of that growth cannot be 
told, even in outline, without reference to the history 
of the two nations whose friendship is to-day one of our 
gi-eatest Imperial assets — France and the United States. 
It was her successftil termination of the long wars 
against N apoleon that secured to England her remaining 



possessions ii> North America, in spite of the somewhat 
unfriendly inroad of 1812 , made in the name of freedom 
by the youthful Republic to the South ; and the subse- 
quent development of the Dominion is bound up with 
two faetors which past history has rendered essential and 
indispensable, viz. : First, harmonious cooperation be- 
tween the two races, which the conquest of Canada left 
in possession of the soil ; and, secondly, ungrudging 
recognition on the part of the United States that there 
is ample room on the North American Continent for 
the evolution of a political ideal, a type of citizenship, 
and a pattern of civilization, somewhat different from 
its own. 

Space cannot be found here for more than the barest 
reference to the story of the conquest of Canada, though 
it is one which is highly gratifying to British pride. At 
first the gi‘eatest gainers by the downfall of New France 
were our own Colonies in New England. The deliberate 
attempt to keep these Colonies cooped up along a com- 
paratively narrow seaboard was foiled by Wolfe’s capture 
of Quebec. That heroic achievement, which was only 
part of a wider struggle in two hemispheres at once, 
decided the future of the whole Continent of North 
America. It may be said also to have led up to the 
American War of Independence. For, if success had 
not crowned the British arms in the previous struggle, 
the thirteen Colonies would have had their hands full in 
keeping the French at bay, and would have had still to 
rely on British support. Destiny had decreed, however, 
that New France should survive on the Ameriean Con- 
tinent enshrined mainly in the institutions and traditions 
of the Canadian Province of Quebec. Everyone is 
aware how different has been the fate of the region 
which is known as the State of Louisiana in the 
American Union. 

One of the untoward results of the American Revo- 
lution was the dualism which it set up between the new 
Republic and the British possessions on its northern 
border. At the time of the conquest, Canada, and 
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what was then known as Acadia, contained only a 
handful of about 60,000 settlers, and it is the best 
possible evidence of the essential equity of the new 
British administration that these French-Canadians 
resisted every temptation to join hands with the re- 
volting Colonies. Asa consequence, Canada came to be 
something of a thorn in the side of George Washington. 
Indeed, he prophesied that the country to the north 
would be a source of trouble to the Union, and might 
bring it even to the verge of war. Washington’s 
inability to appreciate the point of view of the United 
Empire Loyalists is, perhaps, the only regrettable 
feature in the career of one whom many Britons would 
be glad to claim as one of their national heroes. The 
persecutions which the United Empire Loyalists had 
to undergo at the hands of their insurgent fellow-citizens 
should not be overlooked in the story of the early days 
of what is now the Canadian Dominion. For conscience’ 
sake they forsook all and fled, making their way mainly 
into what we now know as Ontario, as well as into 
Acadia and the Maritime Provinces. 'I'hese Ontario 
settlers had the opportunity, however, of adding a 
glorious page to their country’s annals by the resistance 
they offered to the American invasion of 1812-1815. 
They were no more numerous then than the French- 
Canadians had been at the time of the conquest, and 
yet they succeeded in showing that the war party in 
the United States, with its raucous cry of ‘ On to 
Canada !’ had made as great a miscalculation of actual 
conditions as Carthage, when she fancied that the 
invading Hannibal would be able to draw away the 
Italian tribes from their allegiance to Rome. The story 
of this short war is full of the record of the prowess of 
Canadians, English, French, Scotch, Irish, and Indian. 
And as their successes secured the country from further 
organized attack, the significance of such engagements 
as those of Queenston Heights and Chrystler’s Farm, 
and Lundy’s Lane and Chateauguay, should be cor- 
rectly appreciated by all who wish to understand the 



story of oui: Imperial development, or the strain of 
heroic character which is leavening the nationality of 
Canada. 

The subsequent history of the country is mainly a 
record of the steady growth of self-government, inter- 
rupted by periods of political strife, and even rebellion, 
which only resulted in hastening that consolidation in 
which the country rejoices now as the joint result of 
Canadian patience and the British instinct of political 
wisdom. It is no longer with isolated portions of an 
undefined territory, but with one of the most remark- 
able federations of modern times, stretching from ocean 
to ocean in the shape of the Canadian Dominion, that 
we have to do when we think of ‘ Canada and her 
Future.’ 

AVhat the Empire is doino for Canada. 

Amongst tlie advantages which the Empire confers 
on Canada, there is the beneficial influenee of the 
Crown, which has meant a good deal in the develop- 
ment of the constitution, both in itself and also in the 
succession of able and distinguished Governors-General 
by whom it has been represented in Canada. Another 
obvious advantage is the security conferred on trade 
and commerce, and on the national interests of the 
country generally, by Great Britain’s command of the 
seas. On this subject something will be said later on ; 
meanwhile, the authority may be quoted of a Canadian 
expert. Major William Wood, of the 8th Royal Rifles, 
who lately penned the following sentence : ‘ And so 
whenever Canadians look outward to those long, open 
sea-ways, where half their wealth and credit is con- 
tinually afloat among the great mail-fisted nations of 
the world, they still may have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that they remain secure under the guardian care 
of that “ British ” navy to whose support they have, 
as yet, given no single item from all their national 
resources — not a ship, not a dollar, not a man.’ 
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This extract may serve to secure an indulgent hearing 
for a good deal that has to be entered on the other side 
of the account. For there are directions in which 
England could do more for Canada than she is doing 
at present, partly in regard to feeling and sentiment, 
partly in more concrete matters. To take the latter 
first. The recent exposure by Sir George Drummond 
of certain postal anomalies, and their effects, is not 
considered in Canada to have been adequately met by 
Lord Stanley s reply that it would cost too much to 
remedy them. For example, the postage rate on news- 
papers, magazines, etc., from Canada to England is only 
^ cent per pound, whereas that from England to 
Canada is no less than 8 cents per pound, and the rate 
to Canada from the United States is 1 cent per pound. 
In view of the flooding of the Canadian market by 
cheap American literature, or English periodicals dressed 
up with American advertisements, it was quite natural 
that the Canadian Senate should unanimously affirm 
the desirability of applying the preferential principle to 
the postal charges for the conveyance of inter-imperial 
mails, and it may be hoped that when the British 
Post-Office has had a little more time to work out the 
question of ways and means, something will be done 
to conciliate Canadian opinion in a matter which bears 
so powerfully on the spread of Imperial feeling and 
sentiment. The fact ought not to be overlooked, 
though it seems so far to &ive escaped notice, that the 
Canadian Post-Office has to carry its mail matter on 
an average some 2,000 miles, as against, at the highest 
figure, an average of 200 miles in England. Receiving 
nothing for the delivery of the mails from outside, it 
therefore performs a more onerous service on every 
pound of mail matter. Again, more might probably 
have been done also by the home authorities in times 
past to direct the stream of emigration from the Old 
Country to Canada’s shores. The consideration that 
British emigrants to Canada, besides receiving sub- 
stantial land grants, do not need to make any change 



of allegiance, hardly seems to have been allowed its full 
force hitherto. But organized effort is now accom- 
plishing greater results, and the immediate future will 
show the extent to which the Old Country, as well as 
Canada, may benefit by the increased prosperity of 
settlers who do not go outside the limits of the Empire. 
Again, when Canadians note the violation of the rigid 
rules of orthodox economics involved in the subsidy 
recently voted to Atlantic liners to United States ports, 
they are inclined to argue that not much harm would 
be done by a further extension of the system to steam- 
ship lines that are British owned and that ply within 
the British Empire. Generous mail subsidies, such as 
the Annual Reports of the United States Commissioner 
of Navigation sliow to be quite common in other 
countries, would enable Canada to put on a trans- 
atlantic service equal or superior to that of the United 
States, and thus secure to her the advantage of her 
gedgraphical position. Even some economic excesses 
would be pardoned to the Home Government by way 
of atonement for the deplorable lack of imagination and 
foresight shown some forty years ago — as, for example, 
when British statesmen solemnly bound Great Britain 
to give Germany equal rights with herself in the 
Canadian market. That may be mentioned here, 
because the denunciation of the German treaty stands 
to England’s credit in her more recent dealings with 
her greatest and most prosperous Colony. Again, it 
might have been expected, in view of the close relations 
between the two countries, that British capital would 
by this time have got over its shyness of sound Canadian 
investments. Money is needed for the expansion of 
industry ; for the development of agriculture and forest 
lands ; of copper, coal, nickel, and other mines ; of 
fisheries, etc. ; and it is a matter of great regret that, 
when Britisli capital could be judiciously expended, 
Americans should be getting so firm a hold on the best 
investments that offer. Nothing need be said here 
about the possibility that the Old Country may be 

24 
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led in some way to reciprocate the Canadian preference. 
That would lead us into the heart of the Fiscal Problem, 
which would demand a paper to itself. Besides, the 
almost unanimous attitude of Canadians is that this is 
a question which must be left to Great Britain itself. 
They are glad that it is leading their kinsfolk at home 
to take a larger interest in the questions of the Empire 
and the elements of Imperial well-being and progress. 

What is sometimes referred to in Canada as British 
inertia in the field of action is, however, of little account, 
after all, alongside of the increased feeling of kindliness 
and brotherhood which is the fruit of closer relations 
and better knowledge. Canada is much more to England 
nowadays than a ‘ few acres of snow,’ a land with an 
arctic temperature sheeted in perpetual ice ! Improved 
communications and the spread of information are doing 
their work. Recognition should be made here of the 
efforts put forth at home by such organizations as the 
Victoria League, the League of the Empire, and others. 
Under such influences the type of Briton will soon 
entirely disappear that goes on stolidly affixing a 2jd. 
stamp to his letters, with the direction, ‘ Canada, 
U.S.A. ’ ! 

What Cana])a is doing for the E.>[pire. 

As it is desirable to be quite definite under this head, 
a series of statements is here made which, it is hoped, 
will find general acceptance. The important issue of a 
contribution to Imperial Defence will be dealt with in 
the concluding section. 

1. It may be said, to begin with, that Canada serves 
the Empire by preserving and continuing the tradition 
of loyalty, and that her readiness to remain in partner- 
ship is an undoubted source of prestige, as well as of 
military advantage. Especially, in view of her now 
rapid growth in wealth, population, and national spirit, 
the Dominion may be said to be adding daily to the 
resources of the Empire. 



2. As an excellent field for emigration, Canada fur- 
nishes Great Britain with an outlet for her surplus 
population. A grant of 160 acres of farm-lands is 
made by the Colonial Government to honcl-Jide settlers 
in the North-West, In this way the Dominion plays a 
special part in providing ground for the expansion of the 
Empire. For, without any change of allegiance, the 
British emigrant finds in his new home opportunities of 
improving his condition which he could never have 
enjoyed in the land of his birth. The race is renewed 
by contact with the soil of a new country, and the old 
land profits by the increased prosperity of its Imperial 
offshoots. 

3. Canada furnishes a field for the investment of 
British capital, still under the flag. 

4. In the militia of the Dominion Canada maintains 
a force of approximately 40,000 volunteers, of whom 
about 1,500 are enrolled in permanent corps for instruc- 
tional purposes. This small permanent force, which is 
practically composed of regulars, will be increased to 
4,000 by the change to be mentioned in the next section. 
It should also be stated that, through the commissions 
given every year to the most successful cadets of the 
Royal Military College at Kingston, Canada has con- 
tributed something also to the personnel of the British 
army. This privilege will, it is understood, be extended 
in the near future to the Canadian Universities as 
well. 

5. Tlie Dominion Government has arranged to main- 
tain Halifax and Esquimault henceforward at their 
present standard of equipment, for the use of British 
ships of war. The equipment includes unlimited steam- 
ing coal, and it is understood that the resultant expendi- 
ture will be some $2,000,000 in the coming fiscal year. 

6. Apart from such undertakings and obligations, the 
Canadian people showed, by their spontaneous action 
during the South African War, with all the possibilities 
for the future which it implied, that they might be 
counted on in an emergency. 


24—2 
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7. At a cost of heavy subsidies/ Canada has provided, 
in the Canadian Pacific Railway, a transcontinental road 
that will be available, when necessary, for the transport 
of British troops and munitions to the East. More- 
over, in the construction of the Grand Trunk Pacific 
she will have completed before very long a parallel road 
sufficiently remote from the iVmerican frontier to render 
relatively small the risk of its being cut. And as these 
roads may become specially valuable in time of war, so 
also in time of peace they will be increasingly used by 
travellers from the outskirts of tlic Empire, who will 
gladly avail themselves of improved means of intercom- 
munication to travel by an ‘all-British route.’ 

8. In providing five-eighteenths of the cost of the 
Transpacific cable — a line constructed primarily in the 
strategic and commercial interests of Great Britain — 
Canada paid even more than her share. Australia pays 
six-eighteenths, and New Zealand two-eighteenths. 

9. Canada has shown her willingness to strengthen 
trade relations by granting a rebate of one-third of the 
Customs duties not only to Great Britain and Ireland, 
but also to New Zealand, Cape Colony, Natal, the 
Transvaal, and the Orange River Colony and the West 
Indies. Under this preference British imports into 
Canada liave greatly increased of recent years, though it 
must be remembered that otliei* nations have by no 
means stood still. Perhaps the best way of realizing the 
extent of the boon would be to inquire where — in the 
face of their competition — Britisli trade would have 
been xtithout the preference. It may be stated here that 
Canadian opinion seems to be almost solid in favour 
of the expediency of a preferential tariff. 

10. r^ast comes the question of a contribution to 
Imperial revenues, in return for the services rendered to 
Canada by the army, the navy, the consular service, and 
the diplomatic corps. This is not so easy a matter as 
might appear on the surface. It is generally discussed 
in connection with the navy only, and here it will be as 
well to begin with the facts. 



The following figures are taken from the Canadian 
Almanac for 1905 (pp. 183, 184): 


ContrihijTioxs to Naval Defexc k. 


India 

£ 

... 103,400 

Australia ... 

... 200,000 

New Zealand 

... 40,000 

Cape Colony 

... 50,000 

Natal 

... 35,000 

Newfoundland 

3,000 

Canada 

... Nothing 

Total Colonial contribution 

... 431,400 


Total naval estimates (1904-1905) i^38,300,000 

These are the facts. What is the explanation? We 
may begin by setting aside certain suggested explana- 
tions, which mean nothing. The Canadian Government 
itself did not reap great glory when it sent word to 
London, before the last Colonial Conference, that its 
delegates would not be prepared to discuss Imperial 
Defence, because no one scheme of defence could be 
devised that would suit the different conditions of the 
outlying parts of the Empire. Nor will it do to say that 
the British navy is there, anyway, and that the expendi- 
ture on it would not be decreased even if Canada did 
not exist. Self-respecting Canadians like to pay their 
way in the world. There was an incident the other day 
in which a Halifax sealer was roughly handled at 
Montevideo, and which might have required the help 
not only of the Britisli Diplomatic Corps, but also of a 
man-of-war. And not long ago, in one and the same 
issue of their morning papers, they read an account of a 
speech in which an Irish member took it upon him to 
declare in the House of Commons that Canada would 
never contribute to the navy, while in another column 
they read that the British Government had despatched 
a man-of-war to rescue certain Canadian missionaries 
from a place of danger on the Chinese coast. Moreover, 
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Canada has been making strides in shipping, and is quite 
in a position to appreciate the fact that the navy is a 
national insurance, essential to the safety and welfare of 
the whole Empire.* 

Again, we may reject as meaningless and insincere the 
statement that anything Canada could contribute would 
appear so infinitesimal alongside of the expenditure of 
the Mother-land that it would be hardly worth while 
to offer it. 

In seeking to discover the real explanation of a 
phenomenon which certainly attracts attention and ex- 
cites surprise in England, especially in view of Canada’s 
loud protestations of affectionate loyalty, the following 
points seem worthy of some consideration : 

{a) Notwithstanding the flourishing condition of the 
country, it contains, as yet, comparatively little realized 
wealth. It is potentially rich, but borrowed capital 
figures largely in the existing business situation. More- 
over, it has not been accustomed to high taxation, which 
in new communities tends to check initiative and to 
retard industrial exploitation. 

{b) Nor is it unfair to remind Canada s critics that tlie 
Dominion has been doing a great deal for tlie Empire in 
helping to build transcontinental railways, and to develop 
a good canal system. Considering that his ancestors 
started in the wilderness without capital only about a 
hundred years ago (with the exception of the Laurentian 
valley and one or two smaller districts) the average 
Canadian thinks that they, and he, have done a good 
deal to improve an important part of the British pos- 
sessions, t 

^ A recent calculation shows that our naval expenditure involves 
an outlay of 2s. 6d. for every ton of mercantile marine. We 
are spending less for the safeguarding of our mercantile shipping 
than any other nation except Japan, the figures being: Japan, 
£9^ 4s. "4d. ; British Empire, £S 2s. 6d. ; Germany, £4: 18s. ; 
Russia, <£*18 3s. lOd. ; United States, 10s. 2d. 

f This view derives some support from a passfiige in Burke’s 
speech on ‘Conciliation with the Colonies’: ‘But to clear up my 



(c) Moreover, it was for long a ruling maxim in the 
diplomacy of the neighbouring republic that the 
American continent should keep clear of European 
complications, and the considerations which prompted 
this policy have always had great weight also through- 
out the Dominion. While the general march of events, 
as well as the contraction of the globe through rapid 
transit, militates strongly against this view, it is one 
which many cannot give up without regret. 

{d) 'J'hen there is the attitude of a large section of the 
French-Canadians, whose services to the Empire entitle 
them to the greatest possible consideration. Their 
loyalty to British rule is cordially acknowledged ; it is, 
in fact, assured by the solid advantages which they 
enjoy under the Constitution. But it is a loyalty to 
the status quo— a passive, rather than an active, loyalty. 
It cannot be wondered at that their training and sym- 
pathies have not led them, so far, to feel any great 
enthusiasm for British political ideals in the wider sense. 
They cherish local rather than Imperial ideals, and culti- 
vate a national rather than an Imperial patriotism. For 


ideas on this subject — a revenue from America transmitted hither 
— do not delude themselves — you can never receive it — No, not a 
shilling. We have experience that from remote countries it is not 
to be expected. If, when you attempted to extract revenue from 
Bengal, you were obliged to return in loan what you had taken in 
imposition, what can you expect from North America? For, 
certainly, if ever there was a country qualified to produce wealth, 
it is India ; or an institution fit for the transmission, it is the East 
India Company. America has none of these aptitudes. If America 
gives you taxable objects, on which you lay your duties here, and 
gives you, at the same time, a surplus by a foreign sale of her 
commodities to pay the duties on these objects which you tax at 
home, she has performed her part to the British revenue. But 
with regard to her own internal establishments she may, I doubt 
not sh6 will, contribute in moderation. I say in moderation, for 
she ought not to be permitted to exhaust hei-self. She ought to be 
reserved to a war, the weight of which, with the enemies that we 
are most likely to have, must be considerable in her quarter of the 
globe. There she may serve you, and serve you essentially.’ 
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this reason it cannot be said that French-Canadians as a 
unit would be likely to favour any movement in this 
direction at present. 

{e) Apart from this factor, however, there is a resi- 
duum of difficulty which must be attributed to the 
Canadian feeling of nationhood — the desire to be some- 
thing more than a ‘colony,’ a mere appanage of the 
Imperial system. liOrd Dufferin (than whom no 
Governor-General ever did more for the British con- 
nection) became aware of this feeling as soon as he 
came to Canada, and discussed the subject in a most 
interesting letter to Lord Carnarvon {vide Sir Alfred 
Lyall’s ‘ Life,’ vol. i., pp. 229-231). The sentiment has 
no necessary connection with any vague or premature 
aspirations for ‘ independence.’ It rather amounts to a 
tacit protest against any action that might tend to 
stereotype the present status of the Doniinion as a pro- 
tected dependency. From this point of view any taxa- 
tion for Imperial purposes, however small, could hardly 
fail to raise the difficult questions of representation and 
the claim to have a fair share in the determination of 
Imperial policy. Its advocates would probably argue 
that it would be better to remain, as it were, in tutelage 
for a while longer, until the colonial phase of her history 
could be quite outgrown, and Canada, as a nation, could 
assume a fuller partnership than is possible at present in 
the duties and responsibilities of Empire, as well as in 
its profits and advantages. 

Meanwhile, in spite of the fact that Canada has not 
yet come up to the level of Imperial expectations in 
this regard, the essential thing is that there never was a 
time at which the spirit of loyal attachment was deeper 
or more widely spread. It has shown itself in various 
ways, and it may be depended on to make itself felt in 
working out an eventual solution of the problem under 
consideration. 



What Canada is to thp: ExMpire. 


Thirty years ago I^ord Dufferin, speaking, perhaps, 
to some extent by way of anticipation, said : ‘ There is 
not a man in England who does not understand, and to 
whose imagination it has not been forcibly brought 
home, that beyond the circuit of the narrow seas which 
confine this island, are vast territories, inhabited by 
powerful communities who are actuated by ideas similar 
to our own, who are proud to own allegiance to the 
British Crown, whose material resources are greater 
than tliose possessed by his own country, and whose 
ultimate power may perhaps exceed the power of Great 
Britain.’ That is certainly how all Englishmen ought 
to feel towards their nearest, greatest, most powerful, 
and most prosperous Colony. And if such language 
was no more than the facts warranted some thirty years 
ago, how much more appropriate and forcible must it 
be held to-day ! 

It is a charge against Transatlantic habits of thought 
that too much is apt to be made of mere size ; but it 
will, nevertheless, bear to be stated that the area of the 
Dominion is thirty-one times that of the United King- 
dom, and twice that of Russia in Europe. It embraces 
40 per cent, of the entire area of the British Empire. 

Throughout this vast territory the outlook is such as 
to justify the oft-repeated boast that the twentieth 
century is to be with Canada. I^ast century was with 
the United States. And where the United States stood, 
say, forty years ago, there stands Canada to-day. In- 
deed, having regard to her splendid resources, to her 
growing population, to the facilities of transportation by 
land and sea, and to the increasing pressure on the 
means of subsistence in European countries, one is 
justified in considering it possible that within the next 
half century Canada may even outrival the experience 
of the United States in the rapidity of her general 
development. Any reluctance to realize and acknow- 
ledge the extent of the present growth of the Dominion 
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— such as is occasionally met with south of the ' line ’ — 
should be set down at once as evidence of a wish that 
she should not falsify prophecy and disturb settled con- 
victions by attaining to such development under her 
existing political conditions. In the statement that 
Canada ‘ would never amount to anything/ the wish has 
been, as a rule, father to the thought. 

No country in the world has shown such increases in 
its trade and commerce during the past five years in 
proportion to the population. Within that period the 
figures for both exports and imports have nearly doubled. 

But it is, of course, as the future granary of the 
Empire that Canada bulks most largely, on the material 
side, with the people of Great Britain. She has still 
some 250 million acres of the best agricultural land in 
the world to be taken up. There is a general consen- 
sus of opinion that it would be difficult to exaggerate 
the future of the Canadian North-West. A recent 
writer (Mr. A. G. Bradley) speaks of this great region 
as ‘ the home of the necessities, not the luxuries, of man ; 
where beef, mutton, and pork, wheat, oats, and the 
main vegetables can all be produced of the highest 
quality, and in the greatest abundance ; where the 
Northern races — nay, even Italians and Galicians for 
that matter — can thrive and flourish in an atmosphere 
conducive to their native vigour, and even stimulating 
to it. . . . There are very few sections of the United 
States that ever had such a prospect. . . . The northern 
limit of the farming belt, and of comfortable human 
settlement, has been indefinitely extended by a better 
knowledge of the country. Edmonton, hitherto a sort 
of northern ultivia Thule will become a distributing 
point for vast regions far to the North and North-West, 
even to the fertile levels of the Peace River, where 
wheat is now known to grow as surely and as strongly 
as in Manitoba itself. Abundant water-power, ample 
timber, an almost universally flat, fertile, and extremely 
smooth-lying soil over a region half as big as Europe 
confronts us here.’ 



The potentialities of the region here referred to will 
inevitably remind the reader of Canadian interest in the 
Fiscal Problem. Whatever may be the issue of the 
controversy now current, it cannot be doubted that no 
question could be raised that is better fitted to give the 
masses of the people an effective training in economic 
and political problems. It is, in fact, a national and 
Imperial issue, which ought to be kept outside the range 
of party politics. Possibly it is not a Christian — for the 
matter of that, hardly even a Stoic — ideal that nation 
should be set against nation in tlie effort to make itself 
self-supporting. But the driving force of nationality 
counts for much in the commerce of the modern world, 
and if Great Britain should be led to depart from the 
orthodox principles of Free Trade, she will be able to 
console herself with the reflection that she was not the 
first. In Canada the prevailing opinion seems to be that 
there is really no inconsistency — in view of changed 
conditions — in holding that, while free imports was the 
true policy for England fifty years ago, something 
different may be called for to-day. Tlie British working 
man, on the other hand, both in town and country, 
is obviously afraid of the dear loaf and of rising prices, 
which will tend to enrich the landlord and the manu- 
facturer. And it is not easy to see how a country like 
Canada can reciprocate further than she has already 
done in advance. The desire of Canadians to manu- 
facture for themselves, and to enjoy complete autonomy 
in industry and commerce, is undoubtedly a great factor 
in what has been referred to above as the modern spirit 
of Canadian nationality. The present attitude of the 
woollen and cotton manufacturers is enough to show 
that further tariff* concessions are improbable. And any 
artificial attempt to divert, on a large scale, to Britain 
the trade which she at present fails to do with the 
Dominion would, at least as regards some items, involve 
a breach of the operation of natural economic laws. 
This is one of the most difficult features of the present 
situation. Of Canada’s imports from the United States, 
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about half consists of non-dutiable articles which could 
hardly come from elsewliere — certainly not from Britain, 
no matter how large a preference she might enjoy. But 
trade begets trade, and an English manufacturer of a 
certain line of machinery told the writer only the other 
day that he found it difficult to get orders in the 
Dominion : in such matters, he said, the Canadians are 
initiative, and prefer to supply themselves from the 
United States. There can be no doubt that, in spite of 
sentiment and adverse tariffs, a natural affinity in matters 
commercial exists between the two neighbouring peoples. 
This, however, cannot be held to invalidate the position 
that, in regard to the Colonies generally, it is the interest 
and duty of the Mother-land to make every legitimate 
effort to establish the closest possible commercial union. 
It stands to reason that the Colonies must increase in 
population more rapidly than other parts of the world, 
and the experience of the next twenty-five years is 
certain to show that it was worth while now to try 
to make their trade flow in home channels. It is from 
this point of view that the advocates of tariff reform and 
revision feel justified in arguing that it should be made 
an item in a well-considered system of constructive and 
progressive Imperial statesmanship. 

And a closer commercial union— even if secured by 
treaties made with each of the Colonies separately — 
could not, after all, be scouted as a ‘ squalid ’ basis for 
the Imperial consolidation which is so much in men’s 
thoughts to-day. In a recent article in the Monthly 
Review (January, 1905), Mr. Solano ably sustains the 
thesis that the history of British Imperial Dominion 
is practically one of the spread of civilization through 
economic expansion. ‘ To whatever accident the British 
owe their descent upon the various continents of the 
world, this fact is clear — that they have remained 
established upon them ; that they continue, to-day, to 
spread over the face of them, by the force and virtue 
of economic activity.’ The next chapter in the history 
of this economic activity, considered as a dynamic force 



for the spread of civilization, may well be an attempt to 
consolidate Imperial relations of trade. Certainly in 
Canada any well-considered policy that will promote 
commercial and industrial development will be welcomed 
by the whole body of the people. Reference was made 
in an earlier part of this paper to the attitude of the 
French-Canadians to this and other matters. It is 
fortunate in many ways that the destinies of the 
Dominion should be wielded at the present time by 
a French-Canadian Premier. Sir Wilfrid I^aurier has 
spoken in favour of commercial treaties with the 
Mother-land ; he is even on record as prepared to con- 
template an evolution in which the federal idea will 
present itself quite naturally, when ' a Parliament will, 
perhaps, be ereated, in which both the Colonies and the 
Mother Country will be proportionally and equitably 
represented, and in which common interest will be dis- 
cussed with full respect to the interest of each.’ 

It must be admitted, however, that here Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier has a more difficult part to play, as any active 
steps towards the realization of such an ideal would not 
be very acceptable to the general body of his French- 
Canadian fellow-countrymen. This is a subject which 
is generally spoken of, as it were, with bated breath. 
But there seems to be no good reason why the facts 
should not be stated quietly and dispassionately. They 
involve no discredit to an important and highly influen- 
tial section of the Canadian people, whose long residence 
and varied political fortunes give it a claim to ample 
consideration in connection with any suggested con- 
stitutional change. No one who knows the circum- 
stances of the Dominion would expect from French- 
Canadians the same interest in the affairs of the British 
Empire as from their English-speaking fellow-citizens. 
It is no disparagement to them to say that they do not 
‘ come of the blood.' They are of another stock, and 
one well qualified to contribute to the common fund 
elements that might otherwise be lacking — social grace 
and vivacity, artistic and literary culture, and a spirit of 
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happy contentment that furnishes a pleasing contrast to 
the rush of life on the American Continent. Their 
position within the Empire is altogether unique, and 
at the same time profoundly interesting. They own a 
double allegiance : on the one hand to the British Crown, 
as the Power which guarantees them the free use and 
enjoyment of their institutions, their language, and their 
laws, and, on the other hand, to the traditions of their 
race, the memories of the country from whence they 
came, but from which they liave long been politically 
separated, and the associations of a literature which they 
proudly claim as their part heritage. And behind, or 
even above, these allegiances is their devotion to the 
soil of Canada — their native land. To the French- 
Canadian ‘ Imperialism ’ has been made a word of fear, 
implying military aggression, and the forceful overlord- 
ship of subject peoples, instead of a ‘business proposition’ 
for cooperation in commerce, defence, and other matters. 
They are being taught by some of their leading spokes- 
men to regard a closer union with the Empire as incom- 
patible with nationhood. They are exhorted not to 
forget that their rights and privileges were secured to 
them by the ‘ contract ’ which was made at the time of 
the conquest, and expanded afterwards in later instru- 
ments such as the Quebec Act and the Act of 1791. 
The separate school question in the new provinces, 
which is absorbing at present so much of the time and 
attention of the Canadian Parliament, is only another 
chapter in the French-Canadiah version of the history 
of ‘ State rights.’ There was a time when they dreamed 
of dominating the North-West, and encircling British 
Ontario by a French nation on both flanks. That 
dream has passed away, and in the light of the condi- 
tions which have replaced it we may feel confident that, 
no matter what it may it be found politically expedient 
to le^slate at Ottawa, the future of the North-West 
will inevitably assert itself. Twenty years will be a 
long enough period to show whether the new provinces 
will reproduce the conditions which grew up in Eastern 



Canada, as the result of specific contract, before Con- 
federation, or whether wider national ideals shall prevail, 
such as encourage Catholics and Protestants alike, on 
the other side of the line, to use the same schools and 
Universities. Meanwhile English aloofness and stolidity 
are almost as much to blame as Church ascendancy for 
the cultivation of separate interests, and the slowness 
of the process of national unification. Botli sections of 
the population are aware that the development of their 
common country, and even the integrity of confedera- 
tion, depend on their harmonious cooperation. But in 
many matters they remain apart, and in none more than 
in regard to current proposals for Imperial consolidation. 
Mr. Henri Bourassa, for example, is of opinion that 
while his French-Canadian fellow-citizen has done his 
full duty to Great Britain, ‘ by the Empire he does not 
feel that he has any duty to perform ’ {Monthly Review^ 
October, 1902 , p. 59 ). A hostile attack on Australia or 
New Zealand would not necessarily mean anything to 
him, unless he happened to be in a mood to allow volun- 
teers to go to the rescue. The programme of La Ligrie 
Nationaliste, as published in the Canadian press, has 
probably never found its way into the English journals. 
It would be somewhat disturbing reading for optimists 
at home. Briefly, Canada is self-contained, and it is the 
peculiar mission of the French-Canadians — at least, as 
represented by Mr. Bourassa and La Ligiie — to keep 
her so. Some of them will even discuss the admission 
of Newfoundland to Confederation from the point of 
view of its bearing on French-Canadian influence in the 
Dominion ! 

These are not the ideals which make for future 
greatness. At the same time they have to be reckoned 
with in a spirit of sweet reasonableness and calm ex- 
postulation, not of resentful recrimination. They are 
not in accord with the general trend of political thought 
at home, as represented by either of the two great 
parties. ‘ I believe that if anyone can suggest a scheme 
by which our self-governing Colonies can be brought 
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into closer relationship with the Mother Country, in 
which they can bear their share of the Imperial defences, 
and have also a share of consultation in Imperial matters, 
I believe the Liberal party would heartily welcome the 
proposal.’ These are the words of a leading English 
statesman, the Right Hon. James Bryce. But the fact 
has to be faced, that when such proposals come to be 
made, they will nowhere meet with greater opposition 
than in a large portion of French-Canada. That will 
be the time of great difficulty so far as regards the 
application to Canada of the ‘ Imperial idea.’ It will 
be the time also — if, indeed, that time be not already 
come — to urge with all due consideration and defence, 
that the great Dominion which we know to-day, 
stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific, is not the 
little corner which Britain absorbed by right of conquest 
a century and a half ago. The federation of the 
Empire, if otherwise desirable and possible, will not be 
blocked by the spirit of racial or religious sectionalism. 
And in proportion as Canada can acliieve solidarity for 
herself, and bring about the gradual suppression of such 
elements, whether French or English, as prevent her 
harmonious and homogeneous development, in like pro- 
portion will she fit herself for taking the part which 
belongs of right to her, the leading part in the working 
out of a system of Imperial consolidation. She is the 
first of the ‘new nations within the Empire.’ Can she 
wish for a higher or a weightier role ? 



CANADIAN AGRICULTUKE AND RURAL 
EDUCATION 


By JAMES W. ROBERTSON 

Canada is essentially an agiieultural eountry. Most 
of its wealth must come first from its farms. Its 
material prosperity, at present in sturdy evidence on all 
sides, rests upon gainful agriculture. 

The soil, the climate, and the intelligence and indus- 
try of the people, are favourable for the production of 
a great variety of food products of exceptionally good 
qualities from farms, gardens, orchards, and vineyards ; 
and the extensive sea coasts, great lakes, rivers and 
streams, abound with the finest of fish. 

Over 45 per cent, of the population of Canada are 
engaged in agricultural occupations. There are vast 
areas of fertile soil from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Ocean, and the climate or climates range from sub- 
tropical to subarctic, with a rainfall varying from 67 
inches per annum in British Columbia, 17 inches in 
Manitoba, to from 30 to 45 inches in the provinces of 
Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and 
Prince Edward Island. The mainland practically lies 
between 60° W. longitude and 125° W. longitude. 
The distance across Canada from east to west is rather 
more than one-sixth of the distance around the earth at 
that latitude. It extends from a little south of 42° 
N. latitude to the Arctic regions. The latitude of the 
settled portions of the eastern half of Canada coincides I 
with that of France. To the west of the middle line — I 
95° W. longitude — lies the great prairie region, begin- 
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ning with the province of Manitoba, stretching west- 
ward for 800 miles to the foot-hills of the Rocky 
Mountains, and extending about 400 miles northward 
from the United States boundary. Seven hundred 
miles of mountainous regions, with fertile valleys hidden 
among them, are crumpled in between the prairies 
and the Pacific coast. The climate, on the whole, 
is warmer in summer and colder in winter than 
in corresponding latitudes in Europe. It has a land 
surface nearly twenty-nine times larger than Great 
Britain and Ireland, or seventeen times larger than 
France. If the area of the whole of Europe be repre- 
sented by twelve, then the area of Canada would be 
eleven. Uarge tracts in the northern Arctic regions are 
uninhabitable, and entirely useless for the production 
of foods ; but across the continent there is a zone about 
3,500 miles long, and nearly as wide as France, with a 
climate adapted to the production of foods of a superior 
quality. Within that belt there are some mountainous 
regions and not a few hundred miles of arid prairies, 
where the settlement will always be sparse and the pro- 
duction of foods scanty. These comparisons indicate 
roughly the enormous capacity of Canada for the pro- 
duction of foods. The soil has been found fertile. 
That of Manitoba and the North- W cst territories is rich 
in the constituents of plant food to a degree that 
surpasses nearly all the soils of Europe. The freezing 
of the land in winter, which at first sight seems a draw- 
back, retains the soluble nitrates, which might otherwise 
be drained out. By competent authorities in England 
it has been estimated that the drainage in that country 
from November to March carries off to the sea a quan- 
tity of nitrates per acre sufficient for an average crop of 
wheat. 

There have been many and great changes in the 
methods of agriculture during recent years. It has 
grown to mean more than the cultivation of land. In 
its primitive state, the practice was to disturb the bosom 
of Mother Earth, plant seeds, reap, and eat the crop. 
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Muscular strength was its mainstay, and the constant 
exercise of rigorous self-denial almost its only economy. 
Its chief difficulties seem to have been of a similar 
character to those which Adam experienced after his 
Paradise was lost. In the growing of crops, unfavour- 
able weather, weeds, insects, and fungous diseases, are 
called blessings in disguise. The disguise is unques- 
tionably good. 

Nowadays, agriculture may be said to include not 
only the cultivation of land, but the culture of the 
people who live on the land. The efforts of the farmer 
must be directed by intelligent purpose, if he is to 
prove successful in maintaining the fertility of the soil, 
in raising and keeping live-stock profitably, and in 
preparing products for markets. This all calls for 
education suitable to his needs. Such an education fits 
the people to derive happiness, material prosperity, and 
vigour of body, with strong gentleness of spirit, from 
their rural occupations. It is not so common now as it 
was to hear that sort of education sneered at as ‘ utili- 
tarian’ by those who hold to the mischievous notion 
that culture consists in acquiring and exhibiting con- 
ventional manners, and is shown at its best by a hfe of 
idleness in the midst of beautiful and luxurious surround- 
ings. To the educated farmer that sort of thing is 
corrosion and corruption of the fibres of physical, mental, 
and moral life. 

The wholesome fruits of culture are satisfying and 
nourishing only to those who follow a worthy course of 
action, careless of personal ease, for some important 
public good. To many of us who are working for the 
improvement of rural education, it appears that moral 
courage and intellectual enjoyments rest upon, and rise 
from, the basis of a people like Canadians, who are 
intelligent, capable, and disposed to work together for 
the good of all ; who are well fed and well clothed ; who 
live in comfortable houses ; and who keep themselves 
perfectly clean. 

Certain places are especially adapted for certain rural 
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industries. The province of Prince Edward Island is 
adapted for dairying through butter and cheese factories, 
but that business was going backward for want of 
information and education. In the year 1892, with the 
assistance of money given by the Dominion Govern- 
ment, one cooperative cheese factory was started at 
New Perth, in Prince Edward Island. The machinery 
was lent by the Government. An instructor was sent 
to organize the business and to arrange the locality 
into routes for the convenience of those supplying milk. 
The factory was managed as a Government dairy station, 
as an object-lesson for the education of the people in 
cooperative dairying. In the autumn of 1892 1 took 
the liberty of exporting to London $3,600 worth of 
cheese manufactured at that station, and I can recall the 
remonstrances of some of the people against risking their 
cheese in any steamer. I got fault-finding letters asking 
me why I did not sell the cheese at home, or in Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. The cheese was delivered in England, 
and was sold there for the top market price. Some of 
it, indeed, sold for sixpence per hundredweight more. 
I angled for that sixpence, and got it. 'Dien, when the 
island people knew that they had got sixpence per 
hundredweight more for their cheese than was paid for 
any other Canadian cheese sold that day in London, it 
put new faith, hope, and courage into them. That was 
the beginning of the export of cheese from Prince 
Edward Island — to the value of $3,600. At the taking 
of the census in 1891, the four cheese factories in Prince 
Edward Island were put in the returns as having an 
output worth $8,448 ; ten years later, when the census 
of 1901 was taken, there were forty-seven cheese and 
butter factories, with an output valued at $566,824. 
There is an instance of the result of organization and 
education 1 There had been no increase in the number 
of acres of land occupied, and but little increase in 
the number of cows kept. The change had been in 
the quality of the intelligent labour applied to the 
conditions. The people now run their own factories, 



and have repaid to the Government every dollar that 
was lent to them. There is no part of agriculture that 
is not susceptible to the same kind of improvement. 

Here is another instance on a larger scale. The province 
of Ontario is noted for the products of its cheese factories 
and creameries. It made great advancement in quality 
and in quantity as between the two census years 1891 
and 1901. The province of Quebec had not advanced 
so far in cooperative dairying; but a beginning had 
been made in organizing its cheese factories and 
creameries into syndicates. The syndicate was a group 
of cheese factories or butter factories employing the 
services of a travelling instructor. In 1892 a dairy 
school for the province of Quebec was started by the 
provincial authorities; and the Department of Agriculture 
of the Federal (Tovernment at Ottawa authorized me, 
as Commissioner, to turn in $8,000 a year of federal 
money to help the dairy school at St. Ilyacinthe — to 
promote dairying and agriculture by means of education. 
We did not call it education. That might have been 
an unconscious slap at the Constitution of Canada, which, 
by the llritish North America Act, is said to reserve all 
legislation affecting education to the exclusive juris- 
diction of the Provincial Legislatures. We began by 
giving short courses. Some of the wiseacres said it was 
foolish to think of imparting any education worthy of 
the name in a two weeks’ course. However, we made 
it a rule that only students should be admitted who had 
worked for one year in a cheese factory or butter factory. 
We had neither the time nor the money to devote to 
those floating atoms who, in an indefinite way, wanted 
a college education for dairying. No one could get the 
course at St. Hyacinthe unless he had previously had 
one year of practical experience. These were the very 
people we wanted to help. These were they who 
needed help. Then, the provincial authorities went 
further in organizing the factories into syndicates. No 
one was allowed to become a syndicate instructor unless 
he had taken the course, or courses, of instruction at 
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the St. Hyacinthe Dairy School. During the first year 
(1892-1893) 214 students took the course; the next 
year there were 268 students ; in the third year 328, 
and so on. The people of the province of Quebec 
were generally supposed to be far behind those of 
Ontario in education and cooperation as applied to 
dairying and agriculture generally. The returns in the 
census of 1901 revealed some of the results of the 
educational campaign. Ontario made great progress, 
but Quebec made much more. The following table 
is indicative in part of what was accomplished : 

Value ok Product from Cooperative Butter and Cheese 
Factories as returned in the Two Census Years 1901 
AND 1891. 

Ontario. Quebec. 

Value in 1900 $14,706,303 $12,:i61,898 

Value in 1890 7,569,338 2,918,527 

Increase $7,136,965 $9,343,371 

The development of this indiistry, wliich has increased 
the desire and capacity of the rural populations to co- 
operate in other ways, is traceable directly to educa- 
tion and guidance towards organization. I believe that 
similar means would be equally effective in the whole 
range of agriculture, from the cultivation of the soil to 
the preparation and shipping of products to ultimate 
markets. 

In 1899 I arranged a competition among Canadian 
boys and girls in the selecting by hand of large heads of 
wheat and oats. Each competitor gathered 100 of the 
best heads he or she could find, and forwarded them to me. 
One hundred dollars in cash prizes were provided, and 
awarded to the successful competitors. In 1900 Sir 
William C. Macdonald, of Montreal, gave me the sum of 
$10,000 to be distributed in prizes to the successful boys 
and girls living on Canadian farms who entered into a 
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competition in the growing and selecting of seed of 
wheat and oats, according to the plan outlined. Each 
competitor was required to operate a seed-plot consist- 
ing of not less than one-quarter acre during each of 
three consecutive years, and each year to select from the 
ripened standing crop of the seed-plot enough large 
heads of wheat or oats from the most vigorous and 
productive plants to provide well-developed seed for the 
seed-plot of the succeeding year. The operations of 
the competitors were inspected from time to time 
during the term. The parents of the 450 competitors 
who completed the three years’ work were found, as a 
rule, to be among the best farmers in the localities 
where they reside. During each of the three years 
100 heads were selected and forwarded to me for 
examination. These were separately threshed, and the 
cleaned gi*ain was counted and weighed. Certified 
reports showing the yield from the quarter-acre seed- 
plot were also received from each competitor. 

The increase in the large heads from the crop of 1900 
to those from the crop of 1903, on the average for all 
Canada, was 18 per cent, of increase in the number, 
and 28 per cent, in the weight, of grain per 100 heads 
of spring wheat ; and 19 per cent, of increase in the 
number, and 27 per cent, in the weight, of grain per 
100 heads of oats. 

The export commerce of Canada in farm products is 
growing very fast. The following table shows the 
value of the exports of Canadian agricultural and 
animal products in three years, typical of the expansion 
in the last twenty : 

Value of Ex forts of Canadian Aoricultural and Animal 
Products. 

1884 (year ending June 30) $34,224,195 

1894 „ „ „ 47,802,859 

1904 „ „ „ 100,950,992 

Canada has still large areas of unoccupied wheat 
lands of great fertility. From all I can learn regarding 



those of the vast North-West (and the data are not very 
exact, full, or clear), I incline to the opinion that 
200,000,000 bushels of wheat or its equivalent may be 
furnished for export from that region within the life- 
time of the youngest farmer settled there.* One must 
bear in mind the limitations of production per acre over 
periods of more than fifteen or twenty years where 
wheat is the only or chief crop, without such a system 
of rotation of crops as will hinder weeds from taking 
full possession of whole districts. Tliat turns one to 
regard with increasing confidenee the capacity of the 
undeveloped agricultural resources of the older half of 
Canada (lying between tlie prairies, or, rather, between 
the great Lakes Superior and Huron and the Atlantic 
seaboard) to supply the larger share of the retfuirements 
of the United Kingdom for imported foods. The 
exportation of wheat has played a minor part in the 
agricultural prosperity of the country. 'I'liat is made 
evident by the following table of value of exports. 
I have put the average figures of five years into each 
of four periods during the last twq^ity years to eliminate 
the presentation of temporary fluctuations wliich might 
mislead, and I have held to the use of values rather 
than quantities in this article, as being the more service- 
able means towards giving eonect and clear impressions 
to the citizen of the Empire who reads it. 


Avekage Annual Value of Exfoets of Canadian Products, 
1885 to 1904 INCLUSIVE. 


Period. 

All Agricultural 
and Animal. 

Wheat and Flour. 

Percentage of Total 
Values in Wheat 
and Flour. 

1885-1889 

$40,022,251 

$3,788,922 

94 

1890-1894 

46,140,673 

5,849,789 

12-6 

1895-1899 

60,997,319 

10,680,534 

19,438,380 

17-5 

1900-1904 

95,129,793 

20-4 


* In round figures, that would suffice for the present import 
demand of the United Kingdom. 



Probably the proportion of wheat and flour to total 
exports will increase in similar ratio for another decade. 

What I have said regarding the part which education 
and organization have played in the advancement of 
agriculture refers mainly to what has been done for the 
adult population by Government agencies, voluntary 
associations of farmers and others, the agricultural 
press, lectures, and the example of excellent farmers. 
Not much has been done in the rural schools as yet to 
educate the children towards aptitudes, inclination, and 
ability for deriving satisfaction as well as material 
prosperity from the occupations of rural life. A wide- 
spread feeling exists that something more ought to be 
done to bring rural schools into closer touch with the 
practical needs of country life. A large number of us 
l3elieve that the public schools of Canada have played a 
great part in raising the general level of intelligence to 
a comparatively high plane. In our appreciation of 
that, we do not conclude that they are doing all they 
could do, or all they should do, for the children in rural 
districts at the present^ time. The school systems and 
schools of the towns and cities of the Dominion are 
unquestionably excellent as compared with those of 
other countries. The opportunities for education in 
rural districts in Canada are not more meagre than 
they are in some other parts of the world, but they are 
not worthy of Canadians at this time in their history 
and prosperity. 

The neglect of the rural schools has not been from 
the poverty of the people. Canada is increasing in 
wealth perhaps faster than any country with a similar 
proportion of its population depending upon rural 
employments. The fault has been in the lack of appre- 
ciation of the real worth of education to the community. 
That apathy has left the rural schools in 80 per cent, 
of the cases in the hands of young women comparatively 
inexperienced as teachers. There are in round figures 
some 746,000 children from five to fourteen years of age 
in the rural districts, and about 450,000 of the same ages 
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in incorporated villages, towns, and cities. The educa- 
tional leaders have been concerned with the enlarge- 
ment of colleges, the improvement of the schools in 
towns and cities, and the adjustment of them to the 
needs of urban populations. Little attempt has been 
made to reform or enrich the course of study or the 
methods of training at rural schools, which are ad- 
mittedly less efficient for the needs of the time than 
they were 4wenty-five years ago. These and other 
reasons caused Sir W. C. Macdonald, of Montreal, to 
devote large sums of money to what may be called 
‘ object-lessons,’ rather than experiments, towards the 
betterment of elementary and secondary schools. He 
had already befriended advanced education at McGill 
University in a princely way. 

Manual Training . — As a first step towards reaching 
the rural schools, he furnished the money to extend 
manual training (in most cases to introduce it) in the 
public schools of the various provinces. Manual train- 
ing centres were equipped, and competent teachers of 
experience were employed at tweyty-one diffei’ent places 
from Prince Edward Island on the Atlantic to Van- 
couver and Victoria on the Pacific. The Macdonald 
Manual Training Fund maintained the object-lesson for 
three years. At the end of that time the equipment 
was presented to the local and provincial school autho- 
rities, who have since maintained and further extended 
the work. Under the Macdonald Fund some 7,000 
boys took manual training, and several hundred teachers 
attended short courses on Saturdays or on other school 
holidays. Now it is reported that 20,000 children attend 
manual training classes as a direct consequence of the 
Macdonald movement. 

School Gardens . — The next step was to establish 
‘object-lesson’ school gardens at twenty-five rural 
schools as a basis for Nature study. They are giving 
the schools a rural outlook and the pupils a wholesome 
interest in, and an intelligent acquaintance with, the 
forces and phenomena of their surroundings. At the 
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same time provision was made to establish an ‘ object- 
lesson ’ consolidated rural school in each of the provinces 
of Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and 
Prince Edward Island. Three of those schools are in 
operation, and a fourth is to be opened in May, 1905. 
A school board representing the whole area replaces 
the school boards of the several single schools merged 
into the central one. The children are conveyed from 
their homes to and from school in covered vans. The 
greatest distance of the routes is from 3i to 6 miles. 
Some children over fourteen years of age attend, and 
children under five may be enrolled. All come more 
regularly. The average attendance has been increased 
by 70 per cent, at two of the consolidated schools, 
and by over 150 per cent, at another. Each of 
these consolidated schools has a school garden and 
Nature-study work, equipment for household science 
work in cooking and sewing, and manual training in 
woodwork. The Macdonald Rural Schools Fund meets, 
for a period of three years, the additional expense of 
the consolidated schools over the cost of the small rural 
schools. The school sections and other authorities con- 
tribute exactly the former expenditure. The school 
remains under the management of the local authorities, 
and the extra cost is met by the Macdonald F und for 
three years, to enable the people of these five provinces 
to have this object-lesson and experiment in education. 

Special Teachers, — l"o begin and carry on that work 
it was necessary that it should not be conducted in an 
amateurish way. 1 conferred with the educational 
authorities in the provinces, and got the names of one 
or two of their best teachers for the rural schools in 
each province. For New Brunswick 1 took the science 
master of the Normal School, a former country teacher, 
and another teacher who was eminently successful with 
a school garden of his own. I obtained suitable men 
from the other provinces. I made a class of these 
teachers from Canada, and sent them to the University 
of Chicago, where they had a Nature-study course under 
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Professor Coulter and Professor Jackman. Then the 
teachers were sent to Cornell University to get short 
lessons on horticulture, agriculture, and insect-life, with 
special reference to rural schools. Then they were sent 
to New York, to Teachers’ College in connection with 
Columbia University, to receive special training there 
on how to make themselves effective as school teachers 
in this newer education. They afterwards attended the 
Ontario Agricultural College at Guelph, each working 
his own garden plot as each child works at the school. 

Mr. R. H. Cowley, Inspector of Schools for Carleton 
County, Ontario, where five of these gardens are located, 
says : 

‘ The vast majority of European school gardens look 
to utility. Of the few that recognise the importance of 
the educational end, nearly all stop short at the acquisi- 
tion of a certain amount of scientific information and 
the habit of careful observation. On the other hand, 
the Macdonald School Gardens, wliile designed to en- 
courage the cultivation of the soil as an ideal life-work, are 
intended to promote, above all things else, symmetrical 
education of the individual. They do not aim at edu- 
cation to the exclusion of utility, but they seek education 
through utility, and utility through education. The 
garden is the means, the pupil is the end. The Mac- 
donald School Gardens are a factor in an educational 
movement, and for this reason Professor Robertson 
sought to have them brought under the Education 
Department, and not under the Department of Agricul- 
ture, in each province. The fact that the various pro- 
vinces already referred to have passed Orders in Council 
incorporating the Macdonald School Gardens into their 
educational systems at once places these school gardens 
on a broader educational basis than that occupied by 
the school gardens of any other State or country. 

‘ The Macdonald School Gardens not only have a 
recognised place in the provincial systems of education, 
but they are attached to the ordinary rural schools, 
owned by the school corporation, and conducted under 



the authority of the school trustees and with the express 
approval of the ratepayers. The work of the garden is 
recognised as a legitimate part of the school programme, 
and it is already interwoven with a considerable part of 
the other studies. The garden is becoming the outer 
classroom of the school, and the plots are its blackboards. 
The garden is not an innovation, or an excrescence, or 
an addendum, or a diversion : it is a happy field of 
expression, an organic part of the school, in which the 
boys and girls work among growing things, and grow 
themselves in body and mind and spiritual outlook. 

‘ The good influence of the school garden on the 
discipline and moral tone of the school is remarked by 
all the teachers. Pupils hitherto troublesome have 
become orderly and docile. The percentage of regu- 
larity in attendance has increased, and a deeper interest 
is taken in all the work of the school. 

‘ In its national aspects, the school garden develops a 
wide interest in the fundamental industry of the country. 
It cultivates the sense of ownership and a social spirit 
of cooperation and mutual respect for one another’s 
rights. In the care of their own plots the pupils fight 
common enemies, and learn that a bad weed in a 
neglected plot may make trouble for many others. 
The garden is a pleasant avenue of communication 
between the school and the home, relating them in a 
new and living way, and thereby strengthening public 
interest in the school as a national institution. 

‘ The tendency of young people to rush to the cities 
has become an evil in some countries, and, if not 
checked, is likely to deteriorate the national life of 
Canada. In towns and cities the school garden will 
develop a desire in the rising generation to possess at 
least sufficient land for a garden. The city boy will spend 
more of his leisure on the home lot and less on the 
street. The city girl, who is now too much confined 
to the house, will develop a bodily vigour that can only 
be acquired in the sunshine and open air. The school 
garden will train the urban population to look toward 
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the country. It will train the rural population to 
remain in the country. It will convince the young 
mind that the work of the farmer gives scope for intelli- 
gence and scholarship, and holds out the promise that a 
life of industry in the country will win rewards of 
prosperity, independence, and happiness.’ 

This article has already grown to such length that 
I must drop school gardens and consolidation, content- 
ing myself (and maybe some keenly interested reader) 
by promising that at an early date some Canadian 
educator will furnish a better and fuller account of 
their scope, effect, and value. 

It still remains to be stated that Sir William Mac- 
donald’s purpose could not be satisfied with even these 
splendid helps towards the improvement of rural educa- 
tion. The movement needed headquarters where teachers 
could be trained for what has been called ‘ The New 
Education.’ In consequence, the Macdonald Institute, 
provided by a gift of £38,000 to the province of Ontario, 
stands on a campus adjoining the Ontario Agricultural 
College. At it the Ontario Government provides 
courses of instruction and training for teachers and 
others in Nature study, household science, and manual 
training. Forty selected teachers are there at present, 
on scholarships provided by provincial departments of 
education and the Macdonald Funds, receiving training 
to introduce one or more of those branches into rural 
schools. After a few years the Macdonald Institute, 
having served its first purpose in training teachers 
already in the service of schools, is to become an 
integral part of the Ontario Agricultural College, to 
give farmers’ daughters an opportunity for advanced 
education suitable for rural life. 

As a permanent headquarters in Canada for this 
movement, and also to serve particularly the province 
of Quebec in its agriculture and in the training of 
teachers for its Protestant schools, a new college is 
being founded at St. Anne de Bellevue. A beautiful 
site, where the Ottawa flows into the St. Lawrence, is 



to have a group of buildings with surrounding farms 
devoted to this purpose. The whole cost of the college, 
together with its endowment and adequate scholarships 
to insure that teachers trained there will teach in the 
rural schools, is provided by Sir William Macdonald. 

College of Agriculture, — In connection with the 
College of Agriculture proper, there will be three main 
departments — the department of farms, the department 
of research, and the department of instruction. The 
department of farms will consist, primarily, of demon- 
stration or illustration farms, each fully equipped and 
self-contained. These will be managed for profit, and 
also for illustrating the best-known methods of agri- 
culture. There will be a dairy farm, with several 
breeds of dairy cattle ; a beef farm, with several breeds 
of beefing cattle ; and a small-cultures farm, devoted 
to such products as vegetables, small fruits, large fruits, 
poultry, dairy products, etc. Each farm will have a 
speciality, and it will also include live-stock and equip- 
ment for other branches of farming. For instance, the 
dairy farm will also have swine and poultry, and the 
beef farm will carry sheep, a few dairy cows, and 
poultry. Provision will be made on these farms for 
receiving a number of apprentices, who will learn the 
operations of farming, as well as methods of manage- 
ment, by working and sharing in the management. An 
industrious lad will be able to earn as much on one of 
the farms as an apprentice, as will pay for his board in 
the college residence building when taking a course of 
instruction during the winter. The same will apply to 
women, who may become apprentices on the small- 
cultures farm in connection with fruit-growing, flori- 
culture, dairying, or poultry-keeping. In the college 
department during the winter months such women 
could take courses in household science, including cook- 
ing, dressmaking and cutting, housekeeping, and the 
like. 

Department of Research , — The department of research 
will be equipped with a competent staff and commodious 
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and suitable laboratories. One laboratory building will 
contain the departments of biology, bacteriology, and 
entomology. Another will contain the departments of 
physies and agricultural chemistry. In this department, 
while the research work will be very helpful to the 
advanced instruction carried on in the college, original 
investigations will be undertaken and carried on for the 
benefit of agriculture in the Dominion at large. The 
question of the bacterial contents of soil and its fertility 
is one which is very alluring, and pregnant with great 
possibilities of service and benefit to the farming popu- 
lation. In every field problems await solution, and it is 
expected that the staff in the department at St. Anne’s 
will do its full share towards advancing the knowledge 
of some of them, to the profit and eiiliglitenment of the 
farmer. After the department of research has advanced 
any discovery fiir enough to make It applicable to 
ordinary agriculture, its practicability in regard to 
profit-making, etc., will be tested in the department 
of farms before any new method is commended to the 
farmers. 

Department of Instruction,- -In the department of 
instruction provision will be made for short courses for 
farmers and farmers’ sons in such subjects as live-stock, 
improvement of seeds, improvement of soils, fruit 
culture, dairying, poultry-keeping, etc. There will also 
be a women’s department, and short courses will be 
offered to farmers’ daughters in sewing, cooking, dress- 
making and cutting, millinery, housekeeping, and so on. 
There will also be short courses for women in dairying, 
poultry-keeping, bee-keeping, and fruit culture. The 
long courses for men and women will be very much on 
the lines that have been followed at the best colleges of 
agriculture. In planning for and carrying out assistance 
towards the improvement of rural schools in the five 
provinces of Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, and Prince Edward Island, it has been thought 
expedient to provide a teachers’ college, primarily for 
the purpose of training men and women to be thoroughly 
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qualified as teachers in advanced rural schools. Such 
teachers will be competent not only in ordinary subjects 
of school education, as accepted hitherto, but will be 
qualified to use these newer means of education known 
as Nature-study work, household science, and manual 
training. Those attending the teachers’ college will not 
be required to take any work in the department of 
agriculture, but they will have the opportunity of doing 
so, if they desire to familiarize themselves with any part 
or detail of it. A staff' fully competent to carry on the 
work of the teachers’ college will be provided. In 
addition to the long course of training which may be 
required when the teachers’ college comes to its proper 
work, short courses will be provided for teachers already 
in the service who may desire to avail themselves of the 
opportunities and privileges which will be found for 
Canadian teachers at the Macdonald Institution. It 
has been felt all along that the teachers’ college should 
be specially available and useful to teachers already in 
the service in the Protestant schools of the province of 
Quebec, and to others who may seek training to become 
qualified teachers in the province. 

Residences for the Stude?its. —Besides the instruction 
building and laboratories, there will be a residence for 
men and another for women. There will be dining-hall 
accommodation, and separate gymnasiums for men and 
women. The buildings will have a content of about 
6,000,000 cubic feet. 

All these buildings will be of fireproof construction. 
Sir William Macdonald’s direction in the matter is that 
the buildings are to be the best of their kind for the 
purposes for which they are intended, due regard being 
had to economy for original cost and maintenance. 
They will stand on a 60-acre field, sloping towards 
the river, with a fine southern and eastern exposure. 
The outside walls of the main buildings are to be of 
buff-brick, trimmed with stone, and the roofs are to be 
finished with steel and concrete structure, covered with 
tiles. It is anticipated that the buildings, with their 
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setting, will constitute as fine a group as has been seen 
in connection with any agricultural institution on the 
continent. It is expected that the main buildings will 
have their roofs on before the winter of the present 
year, and, barring unforeseen accidents or causes of 
delay, the college will be ready to receive students in 
the autumn of 1906 . 

Sir William Maedonald’s real monument will be in 
the enriched lives of the rural population of half a 
continent, conserving tlie liberty, intelligence, justice 
and goodwill which our Empire is a means of i)ringing 
in ever-increasing fulness to all its citizens. 



IM1»ERIALISM IN CANADIAN POIATICS 


By JOHN W. HILLS 

Though Canada has produced a line of statesmen 
gifted with ideas and with the power of expressing 
them, it is perhaps more interesting to look at the 
forces which have governed lier destiny rather than at 
the minds of the leaders who have directed her policy. 
Conscious action of statesmen has played a part, but 
there have been other and stronger forces at work, and 
these forces are not the ones which might at first sight 
have been thought the most powerful. The actual 
ideals of both political parties on Imperial questions are 
identical, and can be described very shortly : both are 
unanimous in desiring preferential trade within the 
Empire, both hope that the future will bring closer 
union, and both think that Canada should carry more 
of the weight of the defence of the Empire. A General 
Election is not perhaps the best occasion for ascertaining 
the political ideals of a people, and in Canada last 
autumn the speeches of the ordinary candidate, as of 
candidates elsewhere, were filled mainly with local and 
personal questions. But still there were three great 
issues running throughout the controversy — the new 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, preferential trade, and 
defence. The last issue was unluckily obscured by a 
personal quarrel. The discussions on it were acrimoni- 
ous and not very useful. But Canadians recognise that 
they do not do their fair share of the work of defence, 
and the question for the future is to find some accept- 
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able form which their contribution can take. It 
certainly will not take the form of a cash subsidy of a 
size worth discussing. It probably will take the form 
of Canada increasing and improving her land forces, 
and possibly of her building and manning ships to form 
part of the British fleet. The last is elearly the line 
upon which every effort should be concentrated. The 
country is rich in raw material, and would gladly foster 
some, at any rate, of the highly-specialized industries 
upon which modern shipbuilding depends ; and she 
would not require the fleet so built to dance attendance 
at Halifax or Esquimalt, but would realize that it 
might defend Canadian interests better if stationed in 
the North Sea or the Mediterranean. This is looking a 
little ahead, but preferential trade is a present issue, 
and on this the country is unanimous. Mr. Foster 
recently told the American Economic Association at 
Chicago : ‘ Public sentiment in Canada is overwhelm- 
ingly in favour of the preferential system. Asa theory 
it was advocated by the leaders of botli parties previous 
to 1896, and has been supported by both parties since 
its enactment in 1898. In the press and on the plat- 
form it receives general commendation and support.’ 
That certainly is a moderate statement. So unanimous 
is the country that little argument is required, and 
consequently a much larger space in party controversy 
was occupied by the new Transcontinental Railway. 
On this it was possible to take sides, and the whole 
country from east to west proceeded to do so. But 
as a rule it was debated as a local question, and it 
required the constructive imagination of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier to show the Imperial idea underlying it — to see 
the produce of the East pouring along it into Canada, 
and through Canada to Europe, and the goods of 
Canada and Europe flowing back through the same 
channel to the East. 

And yet to anyone acquainted with Canadian 
economic history the project requires no pictorial illus- 
tration to bring it into relation with great Imperial 



questions. It is the result of the same forces which 
produced the preference of 1897, 1898, and 1900, and 
it is the latest step upon the road upon which Canada 
has been irresistibly driven since the repeal of the Acts 
of Trade and Navigation. 

When Canada lost her preferential position in British 
markets she turned, angrily and unwillingly, to the 
United States. Reciprocity became essential to her, 
and, to quote Mr. Foster again, ‘ reciprocity has no 
meaning in Canada except in relation to the United 
States.’ From 1854 till 1865 it existed under the Elgin 
Treaty; after the Civil War it was denounced by the 
States, and for many years after Canada was a humble 
suppliant for its renewal — at one time contemptuously 
repulsed, at another deluded by negotiations which led 
to nothing. ‘ From 18()7 till 1904 no election has 
taken place for the Federal Parliament in which 
reciprocity in some form was not a dominant factor. 
In 1891 it was the sole issue, in the form of unrestricted 
exchange of commodities between Canada and the 
United States, and involving discrimination against the 
Mother Country.’ The positions are now reversed, and 
it is for the States to sue, and for Canada to refuse. At 
present ‘ as a live issue it does not exist.’ 

Federation came in 1807. In the seventies two 
events happened : Canada took a step towards pro- 
tection, and the Canadian Pacific Railway was begun. 
These two events sprang from the same causes, and 
were complementary of each other: Canada, denied 
access to the markets of the States, started to manu- 
facture for herself; since her exports could no longer 
go south, they had to come east. The results of the 
building of the line have often been described, but can 
hardly be exaggerated ; it converted the country from a 
series of separate communities, divided by wide distances 
and by wider spaces of time, closely bound to and 
dependent on the States lying immediately south of 
them, into a homogeneous country from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. Had reciprocity continued, and had the 
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railway never been built, Canada’s trade would have 
followed its natural direction of north to south ; the 
building of the line forced it east and west, and made it 
follow a national instead of a geographical channel. 
The results to Canada and the Empire are very great : 
without it the middle west would have become a com- 
mercial dependency of Buffalo, Chicago, and Minneapolis ; 
and we can believe that the position would have been 
insecure without going to the length of assuming that 
political union would have followed commercial con- 
nection. 

The McKinley tariff of 1890 was followed in 1896 by 
the definite adoption by Canada of Protection. F or the 
same reason a market in Europe had become a necessity, 
and she naturally turned to Great Britain. Hence the 
preference granted in 1897 and 1898— a preference which 
was increased, it should be noticed, aftei’ the enactment 
of the Dingley tariff in 1897. In granting this prefer- 
ence Canadian statesmen were actuated by Imperial 
motives, but it is of the greatest importance to realize 
that it was also a necessary step in the country’s 
economic development. Sir Wilfrid T.,aurier said in 
an election speech last year: ‘We gave the British 
preference because we wanted British trade. Great 
Britain is our best market. This makes it our duty to 
develop our trade in that direction, and our exports are 
growing greatl)r. But to secure low freight rates on 
your products it is necessary that the ships carrying 
them should bring back cargoes of English goods ; that 
is the vindication of our preference policy.’ 

And now we are to -witness the last chapter of the 
story. Canada has been driven, unconsciously, perhaps, 
at first, to make herself independent of the States, and 
to seek commercial union with Great Britain. But her 
independence to-day is not complete. Fifty years ago, 
when the Grand Trunk Railway was built, reciprocity 
with the States exi.sted, and it was thought perfectly 
natural that the Atlantic terminus of the line should be 
Portland, Maine. But thirty years later, when it became 



a question of continuing the Canadian Pacific from 
Montreal to the Atlantic, public opinion had changed. 
It was felt that the Atlantic port must be on Canadian 
territory, and St. John, New Brunswick, was chosen. 
This line, therefore, runs from a Canadian harbour on 
the Atlantic to a Canadian harbour on the Pacific ; but to 
get there it goes for nearly two hundred miles through the 
State of Maine. There was opposition to this, opposition 
in which, it may be remarked. Sir Wilfrid Laurier took a 
part, but it was overruled. Now, this gap in the system 
is a weakness : the withdrawal of the bonding facilities 
granted by the States has been threatened, and might 
be enforced, and Canada cannot consider herself inde- 
pendent until she possesses a transcontinental railway 
running throughout on Canadian territory ; for though 
it is true that a railway — the Intercolonial — does link 
Montreal with St. John and Halifax, and does run on 
Canadian territory, its course is so roundabout and 
inconvenient that it can be left out of account. Hence 
the building of the Grand Trunk Pacific, in defiance of 
geography and of classical economy. And upon the 
necessity of building it both parties are united ; they 
differ only in details, chiefiy whether it should be worked 
by Government or by a company. But upon the 
question of principle they are united, and an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the people support them. 

The direction of Canada s economic development has 
been little inffuenced by geography or by other natural 
forces of which economists make so much. Western 
Canada is divided geographically by tlie Rockies ; on the 
other hand, it is for a great part of its area divided from 
the States by an imaginary line corresponding to no 
natural features whatever. And yet, did the Rockies 
not exist, British Columbia would not be more closely 
bound to Manitoba than it is at present ; did they run 
east and west, Alberta and Saskatchewan would not be 
more completely separated from Montana and the 
Dakotas. The States, a country speaking the same 
language and inhabited by the same race, lie at Canada’s 
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door, and yet she is united in declining to trade with 
them, and in desiring to trade with communities many 
of which are thousands of miles away. The forces 
which have influenced her are not the natural forces of 
geography or contiguity, but the sentimental force of 
nationality and the artificial force of commercial arrange- 
ments— commercial arrangements, that is to say, in the 
widest sense of the word, either such as are imposed 
from without, like the old colonial system, or such as are 
entered into voluntarily, like the former reciprocity with 
the States and the existing one-sided preference with 
the United Kingdom, or tariff* barriers erected by foreign 
countries, like the McKinley and Dingley tariffs. 

The great merit of Canadian statesmanship lies in the 
recognition of the potency of these two forces, and of 
the importance of getting them to act together ; a com- 
mercial treaty is rendered far more durable if it is based 
on a common nationality. 



CANADA AND THE PACIFIC 


By G. R. PARKIN, LL.D., C.M.G. 

The geographical position of Canada stamps with great 
significance lier future relations to the British Empire 
and to the world. 'I'he Dominion rests with broad 
frontage upon both the Atlantic and the Pacific. On 
the Atlantic her ports command the shortest route to 
Europe, and furnish an unrivalled naval base for giving 
security to the greatest food route of the United 
Kingdom and the greatest trade route of the world. 
Behind these ports are waterways leading to the very 
heart of the continent — almost to those prairies which 
promise soon to yield the largest available surplus of 
one of the world’s prime necessities — wheat. 

The frontage on the Pacific is not less significant in 
view of the general expectation that this ocean is likely 
soon to be the centre of a vastly increased commerce. 
Wherever lines of transportation from the prairies may 
penetrate the Rocky Mountains there can be found, 
in British Columbia, harbour space for any commerce 
that may come. Thence is the shortest route to the 
ports of our ally, Japan, and to what wiU, we hope, 
be the open door of China. Thence, too, is easy com- 
munication, already partly developed, with the islands 
of the Pacific, Australasia, India, Central and South 
America — tropical and subtropical countries which 
are the natural commercial complement of a northern 
land. 

On both sides of the continent, in immediate contact 
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with the sea, are immense deposits of coal, furnishing 
extraordinary facilities for transportation by sea and 
land. It may be doubted if any coal-supplies in the 
world are so admirably situated for the prosecution or 
defence of commerce as those of Cape Breton and Nova 
Scotia on the Atlantic coast, or those of Vancouver 
Island on the Pacific. At both points excellent steam- 
ing coal can be delivered to waiting steamships almost 
directly from the mouth of the mine. 

Across the whole breadth of the continent means of 
communication are multiplying with a rapidity wliich 
seems astonishing to those who watclied the beginnings 
of the movement thirty years ago. The Canadian 
Pacific Railway already crosses the country from sea to 
sea ; a second line, the Grand Trunk Pacific, by a more 
northern route, is in course of construction, backed up by 
all the resources of a prosperous people ; a third, the 
Canadian Northern, is being pushed through by private 
enterprise between these two national lines from the Great 
Lakes to the Rockies, and it also undoubtedly looks to 
ultimate connection with both oceans. Between these 
main lines a network of branches is being built to 
supply the needs of the stream of emigrants which 
flows in to fill up the prairie country. 

Eastward, a great canal system, on which thirty 
million dollars have been spent, supplements and 
simplifies the natural lines of water communication, 
and, as compared with railways, cheapens the transport 
of grain in bulk. 

Should Hudson Bay prove available for navigation, 
as now seems likely, a new economy in transportation, 
a new safety by reason of greater isolation, will be given 
to what will soon be the great line of bread-supply for 
the United Kingdom. 

The new situation which has arisen in the Far East 
as the result of the Russo-Japanese War gives this 
geographical position of Canada, as part of the Empire, 
added significance. The ports of Canada on the Pacific 
coast are only ten days’ steaming distance from those of 



Japan. Thus the Dominion is almost as closely in touch 
with Asia as with Europe. Across her prairies and 
through her ports the Far West merges for the English- 
man into the Far East, and by a shorter route than that 
by which the East has hitherto been reached. These 
ports, taken in conjunction with those of Australasia, 
Hong Kong, and our Pacific islands, give on the Pacific 
the same double base for naval support and supply 
which is the supreme advantage that the Empire enjoys 
over all other nations on the Atlantic. With the free 
use of Japanese ports, secured by alliance, the naval 
advantage becomes overwhelming. 

In the momentous decision which British people have 
made in regard to this alliance, Canada s relation to the 
problem must have been a weighty factor. A country 
which links by its railway lines the naval bases of the 
Empire on the Atlantic with those on the Pacific ; which 
can furnish abundant supplies of coal to botli ; and which 
has at the same time the eapacity to make the Empire 
almost self-contained in the most essential elements of 
food-supply, means much to an ocean Power which 
must settle the balance of naval influence on the two 
great oceans. It infinitely increases the value to any 
other Power of the British alliance. 

Facts such as these compel the belief that the 
Dominion must always remain the keystone of that 
gi’eat arch of outer Empire which has gradually grown 
up on the foundation of this ancient British monarchy — 
a foundation which has withstood the shocks of ten 
centuries of history, and seems to have grown stronger 
from all that it has withstood. 

But other facts supplement those already stated. 
Under modern conditions of commerce and war, tele- 
graphic routes are scarcely less important than lines of 
railway and steam communication. In this respect the 
relation of Canada to the Empire, and especially to the 
Pacific, as a through route of national communication 
is quite as important as in the other points hitherto 
referred to. Most of the Transatlantic cables now in 



existence reach the American Continent by way of 
Nova Scotia, and Canada has therefore a multiplied and 
adequate connection with the Mother-land. With the 
Pacific the case was long very different. The absence 
of any cable link across that ocean left a dangerous gap 
in the telegraphic equipment of the Empire. Five 
years ago the general demand that the great public 
interests at stake sliould not be allowed to depend on 
the security of cable lines which pass through foreign 
countries and European waters led to united action 
between the larger British communities to remedy this 
defect in our national system. The United Kingdom, 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand joined together to 
establish an all-British line of cable by way of the I'acific. 
Traversing Canada by established lines from Nova 
Scotia to Vancouver, it passes on through various 
Pacific island stations under our flag to New Zealand 
and Australia, thence connecting with lines to India 
and South Africa. As the result of that effort for 
united national action the Empire to-day possesses, 
through Canada, an alternative line of cable communica- 
tion to fall back upon if those through Europe and Asia 
should fail. 

The new conditions arising in the East make it 
practically certain that another Pacific cable must soon 
connect Canada with Japan, Hong Kong, and our other 
centres of Eastern interest. The United States found 
such a Transpacific cable necessary as soon as they 
took charge of the Philippines, and our need cannot 
be less. When the three great railway systems of 
Canada have fixed their termini on the coast of British 
Columbia, telegraphic communication with Asia by way 
of San Francisco will not long content them. 

But the completion of the Pacific cable as a State- 
owned and a State-managed line has led to the earnest 
consideration in Canada of a much larger question. 
For many years Sir Sandford Fleming, to whom must 
be assigned much of the credit for educating public 
opinion on the importance of the Pacific route, has 



strenuously advocated the establishment of a complete 
system of Empire cables, owned and operated jointly by 
the various Governments in the interests of the whole 
Empire. During the past two years the Board of Trade 
of Ottawa, the capital city of the Dominion, has shown 
great energy in the study of the question, and has 
brought it under the consideration of public bodies in 
all parts of the Empire. A pamphlet, lately issued by 
the Board as the result of its inquiries, proves con- 
clusively that business men in every part of the Empire 
look upon the scheme as one likely to profoundly affect 
our future as a nation. For a people scattered as is 
our British race in all quarters of the globe, and yet 
aspiring to closer commercial intercourse, to complete 
political unity and effective mutual support, rapidity, 
ease, and cheapness of communication are of the very 
essence of our needs. 

Hence the long and persistent effort which has at 
length been crowned with the almost universal adoption 
of penny postage throughout the Empire. Hence the 
establishing and subsidizing of swift steamship lines 
along the main routes of intercommunication. Hence 
the constant endeavour to induce the companies which 
control the lines of cable connection to lower the rates 
at w’hich messages are conveyed. 

If penny postage round the Empire — if the sixpenny 
telegram rate throughout the United Kingdom — have 
come to be regarded as boons of the first magnitude, 
then surely the cheapest possible rate for cable com- 
munication with every part of the Empire is a still 
greater boon to which we should look forward I It is 
one to which we have a right to look forward. The 
lowering of postage rates has always been followed by 
an immense increase in the volume of business done, 
and hence in the profits derived from the Post-Office. 
The lowering of cable rates would have a corresponding 
result. Partly through an increased volume of business, 
partly under the pressure of competition, the companies 
controlling the cable communication with the East and 



Australasia have lowered their rates to one-half of what 
they formerly were, or even less. But no one supposes 
that the limit of reasonable reduction has yet been 
reached. The growth of commercial interests, the 
interchange of news, the exchange of views between 
statesmen and governments, the growth of national 
sentiment founded on intimate mutual understanding, 
are all hindered by the necessity of paying large 
dividends on watered stock to companies enjoying in 
parts of tlie Empire a practical monopoly of the work 
to be done. Making all due allowance for the business 
energy which established cable communication in its 
earlier stages, and granting that the reward of this 
energy should be large, still the question now arises 
whether the debt of gratitude has not been sufficiently 
paid, and v^hether the national necessity does not out- 
weigh the continued claims of the individual or the 
company. If patent laws ffx a limit to the rights of an 
inventor; if copyright laws define a time when a writer s 
exclusive profits cease ; if Governments exercise the 
right of eminent domain in expropriating at a fair price, 
in the interests of the public, land lines of telegraph, or 
ground required for the public service, surely a stronger 
argument can be made for a nation assuming the control 
— at least on its main lines- of what has become its own 
nervous system. This is what is aimed at in the estab- 
lishment of a system of Empire cables, kept under 
national control, maintained at national expense, and 
worked for national ends. Sir Sandford Fleming has 
described such a system as consisting of four divisions, 
as follows : 

1. From the United Kingdom to the Pacific, 
embracing a cable across the Atlantic, and land lines 
through Canada. 

2. A cable across the Pacific from Canada to New 
Zealand and Australia, with land lines through Aus- 
tralia to the Indian Ocean. 

3. A cable from Australia across the Indian Ocean to 
South Africa, with a branch from Cocos Island to India. 



4. A cable from Cape Town to the United Kingdom 
via Ascension, the West Indies, and Bermuda, with a 
branch to Canada. 

Such a system, traversing the deepest seas, touching 
only British soil, protected at every point of landing by 
British vigilance and courage, would be as reliable for the 
direction of our navies, and for combined military action 
in times of war, as it would be useful in time of peace for 
the development of commerce and the interchange of 
thought and information on national affairs. The first 
colonial conference, held in London in 1887, and the 
second, held in Ottawa in 1894, discussed the project as 
a possible expansion of the Pacific cable scheme. The 
congress of the Chambers of Commerce of the Empire, 
held at Montreal in 1904, endorsed it in the strongest 
terms. That endorsement has now been echoed by the 
most important commercial bodies throughout the 
Empire. The subject has probably entered into the 
deliberations of the Pacific Cable Conference, held 
this year in London, and it will form a natural supple- 
ment to the work of any colonial conference summoned 
to consider the fiscal relations of the Empire. 

Canada, as the ‘ half-way house of the Empire,’ to use 
an expression of the late Principal Grant, has an especial 
interest in the working out of the scheme. On the 
Atlantic it strengthens her intimate touch with the 
Mother-land, and adds close connection with the West 
Indies and South Africa, where she has growing com- 
mercial interests. On the Pacific it touches issues vital 
to her present position and future development. 

What are Canada’s interests in the Pacific ? 

One would put first the trade with China, Japan, 
the East Indian Archipelago, and India. From time 
immemorial the trade with the East, the exchange of 
the useful products of the Western world for the 
luxuries of the Orient, has proved the foundation of 
wealth. Rome, Carthage, Spain, Portugal, Holland, 
Genoa, Venice — all in turn felt the influence of this 
stimulus as Britain feels it now. Canada will do the 



same. A Northern population, with increasing wealth, 
will be sure to demand what the East can give — its 
silken fabrics, porcelain, jewels, and other native manu- 
factures ; its tea, spices, raw material, and so on. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway, in the early days of 
its history, secured a large portion of the tea tiade of 
China with America as the result of superior steamboat 
and railway organization. New lines across Canada 
will enter into free competition for the same expanding 
trade and other branches of commerce. The open door in 
China is of the deepest interest to Canadians. Friendly 
rivalry with Japan may prove the best of stimulants to 
Canadian energy. 

Should the Chinese and .Japanese people ever become 
a wheat-consuming instead of a rice-consuming peojfie 
— and nothing is more likely with increasing prosperity 
— the prairies of Canada would have an Eastern market 
as important as that which Europe now offers. 

But Canadian trade already tou(‘lies many other 
points upon the Pacific. The timber and coal of British 
Columbia find their way along the whole coast of North, 
Central, and South America, line of steamships is 
employed in the business that has grown up with Aus- 
tralia. Canada’s exchange of agricultural implements 
and other manufactures for the sugar of Queensland 
and Fiji is sure to develop on many lines. An improved 
passenger service on this route, equal to that between 
Vancouver and Japan, would compete successfully with 
the Suez Canal lines for a large share of Australasian 
travel to or from Europe. Few objects are more to be 
desired from a national point of view than that the 
citizens of one great Colony should become familiar in 
the ordinary course of travel with those of another. 
There are very strong climatic objections to the voyage 
by the Red Sea at certain seasons of the year, and an 
adequate Pacific service from Dominion ports would 
secure for either the inward or outward voyage a large 
proportion of Australasian visitors to Europe. 

These are only illustrations of the growing interests 



of the Dominion in the Pacific. The safety of commerce 
will soon become for Canada as important on that ocean 
as on the Atlantic. 

How will it best be secured ? 

It was openly avowed by the Russian autocracy 
that ‘ the command of the Pacific ’ was its objective in 
undertaking the late war. W e cannot accept the 
Russian view, also explicitly stated, that the achieve- 
ment of this end would have been in the interests of 
peace, commerce, and civilization. Rather would it 
have been a disturbing factor and a constant menace to 
the interests of other nations, notably to those of Britain 
and her Colonies. Now that the stout resistance of 
Japan has thwarted this attempt to control the Pacific, 
the question of who are to be its masters necessarily 
arises. A glance around the Pacific basin shows the 
natural answer to this question. Commencing at the 
south, we have on the Pacific the great and growing 
British communities of New Zealand and Australia, 
splendidly equipped with docks and fortified harbours, 
and rich in coal. Farther north are Singapore and 
Hong Kong, also under the British Flag, in positions 
which give extraordinary command of the neighbouring 
seas. After that the Philippines, now a dependency of 
the United States. China might be important, but she 
lacks the naval power which gives effective influence on 
the sea. Next is Japan, the ally of Britain. Little new 
teiTitory has been added to the Japanese possessions as 
the result of the war, but directly or indirectly she will 
practically dominate the coast northward to the Arctic. 
Passing to the American continent, we have the United 
States territory of Alaska. Next comes Canada, with 
her splendid sea-front, her ports and bases of coal-supply, 
and behind, her vast inland prairies, seeking through 
several passes of the Rockies an outlet to the Pacific for 
their products. After Canada comes the United States, 
with a sea-front on the Pacific extending from Puget 
Sound to Mexico, with a rapidly increasing naval power, 
and with the prospective control of the Panama Canal. 
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These, then, are the dominant factors. Germany, it is 
true, is in New Guinea and Kiaou Chou, Fi’ance in Siam 
and New Caledonia, the Dutch in Java ; but their 
interests are not sufficiently large to enter seriously into 
the estimate of dominant control. The South American 
States have no naval significance. 

It seems clear that if an understanding can be reached 
between Britain, the United States, and .Japan, the 
predominance of interest which they represent and the 
predominance of power with which it can be supported 
will make conclusive any decisions at which they arrive 
in order to give security to the Pacific basin. 

What is the relation of the Dominion to this great 
problem ? 

It is a striking coincidence in our national develop- 
ment that the very time when the whole balance of 
power in the East has changed and the destiny of the 
Pacific is in debate is also the time when Canada has 
reached a period of intense activity ; when her territory 
and political system have been consolidated ; when her 
population is increasing by leaps and bounds ; when her 
prairies are being filled up ; her manufactures growing ; 
and when her public men are compelled by the expansive 
forces at work to take large views of the present and 
the future. 

It must be remembered that for 3,500 miles of its 
southern boundary Canada marches upon the territory 
of the United States, the other American factor in 
the problem of the Pacific. The actual land area of 
the continent north of Mexico is divided nearly equally 
between the two countries. While the rapid growth 
of the United States, during the last half-century 
particularly, has made Canada’s relative position appear 
comparatively unimportant, it seems likely that the 
next half-century may make the disparity less striking. 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s picturesque saying that ‘ the nine- 
teenth century was for the United States; the twentieth 
is for Canada,’ is not exaggerated if we refer it to the 
rapid filling up of virgin territory and the speedy 



development of untouched resources. Canada must 
make her plans for a large future, and that as a Pacific 
Power. 

In her partnership in the Empire lie her best hopes 
for the realization of such plans. On the other hand, as 
a half-way house and through route of Empire the 
significance of her relation to the nation as a whole 
cannot be overestimated. The fact that the naval 
stations at Halifax and Esquimalt have been handed 
over for maintenance to the Dominion Government 
proves the trust the Mother-land puts in Canadian 
loyalty to the national partnership. That Canada is 
willing to accept this crucial responsibility proves as 
conclusively that she begins to reahze that partnership 
in a great Empire involves duties as well as advantages. 
The sense of duty will grow as Canadians face the 
problems of the Pacific. They cannot study them too 
carefully. 
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THE FRENCH-CANADIANS AND THE 
EMPIRE 


Bv BENJAMIN SUETE 

RemejMBEKING that the French - Canadians are the 
oldest white inhabitants of the country, one naturally 
asks himself what advantages have they derived from 
British rule, which they have lived under since the 
year 1760. History answers this question. 

In the first place, the arrival of the British flag 
among the French relieved them from the burden of 
continual wars against the native tribes and the English 
Colonies — wars that had la.sted i'or more than a hundred 
years, without profit to anyone, and at the cost of many 
lives. 

Then the French of Canada escaped from the auto- 
cratic government of the Bourbons. Liberty of trade, 
hitherto unknown in Canada, opened a new and wide 
field to their native enterprise. The substitution of a 
silver coinage for the depreciated colonial paper-money 
of the French regime was another important considera- 
tion. The people were also enabled to cultivate much 
larger crops of grain, and to export the surplus to other 
countries, which they had not been permitted to do in 
the past. The title to their lands remained intact, as 
well as the laws by which they had been governed. 
Finally, they became British subjects by the terms of 
the treaty of cession, with all that that implied. Their 
language and their religion were respected. None of 
the humiliations and annoyances which usually accom- 



pany a conquest were imposed upon them. They passed 
from a reign of absolute subjection under the Bourbons 
to the free and untrammelled life of a constitutional 
government. 

In return for these unexpected advantages, which 
they thoroughly appreciated, the French showed them- 
selves true to their new oath of allegiance, and perfect 
tranquillity reigned in the country. Within three years 
the British troops had returned to Europe. Then broke 
out Pontiac’s war. The Canadian Militia enrolled 
themselves eagerly, and fought under the British flag 
against their ancient allies, the Western tribes. 

A little later the English Colonies attempted to draw 
the Canadians into the celebrated protest against the 
Imperial taxes, but they refused to listen to the 
tempters. 

In 1775, when the English troops no longer occupied 
Lower Canada, the American Army invaded the 
province, and trapped the Governor- General in Mon- 
treal. He was saved by three Canadians — Bouchette, 
l^anaudi^re, and Nivervelle — who guided him through 
the enemy’s lines and down the river to Quebec, a 
distance of 180 miles. 

On his arrival there he at once organized the militia, 
raised with their aid the siege of Montreal, and finally 
drove the Americans back across the frontier. 

The Catholic clergy from the beginning openly pro- 
nounced themselves in favour of the British Crown. 
The seigneurs, or landed gentry, of the province took 
similar ground, so that there was but one opinion 
among all classes in this matter. 

It must also be remembered that Quebec, or Lower 
Canada, received no immigration from the British Isles, 
and that the mass of the population was necessarily 
composed of Canadians, former subjects of France. 

The victories of Nelson were celebrated here with 
enthusiasm. It was clearly recognised by the French- 
Canadians that this great sailor protected the mouths of 
the St. Lawrence, and guarded our commerce on the 
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high seas. When his death was announced in 1805 
there was universal sorrow in Canada. I have heard a 
hymn sung in the churches to the air, ‘Nelson est mort 
au sein de la victoire’ (Nelson is dead in the hour of 
victory), proving the popularity of his name. The 
Bishops recommended the King s armies to the prayers 
of the faithful. The citizens of Montreal erected on 
Jacques Cartier Square the Nelson Column, in memory 
of the famous Admiral, which may still be seen. In 
the list of subscribers to the monument one finds the 
names of all the prominent French - Canadians of 
that day. We commemorated the centenary of the 
event this October. The first steps to this end being 
appropriately taken by the French-Canadians, who have 
so faithfully been attached to the British Empire. 

The war of 1812-1815 was precipitated unexpectedly 
at a moment when the Imperial Government was too 
seriously engaged in Europe to send troops to Canada. 
The legislature of Quebec promptly and unanimously 
voted the funds necessary for the defence of the country, 
and passed at the same time an Act calling to arms 
every able-bodied man in the province. The clergy 
stimulated the enthusiasm of the militiamen, who ac- 
complished prodigies of valoiii- during the three years 
of the war. Without the French-Canadian Militia the 
conquest of Canada would have been an easy task to 
the Americans. 

The extraordinary rejoicings which marked among us 
the alliance between England and France in 1854-1855 
reminds one of the happy understanding which fortu- 
nately exists to-day between the two countries. To our 
eyes nothing is more consoling, because, though on the 
one hand none of us dream of restoring the French 
regime in Canada, it is nevertheless certain that while 
these two I^owers are united and working in harmony, 
peace and prosperity must reign. 

We have the freest Government in the world; we 
are proud to form part of an Empire that protects us 
everywhere throughout the globe ; and our people who 



are sailing Canadian ships on every ocean find protection 
under the British flag such as we could not ourselves 
afford. As in the days of Nelson, our eyes are constantly 
turned to the flag that shields our destinies, and so long 
as Great Britain and her Colonies are united French- 
Canada will be of the number. Should the day ever 
unhappily come that there remains but one faithful 
Colony, Quebec will be that Colony. 



AUSTRALIA AND ITS CRITICS 


By the HON. B. II. WISE 

Austkai.ia is a very perplexing factor in the problem 
of Imperial politics. 

From her geographical position — if for no other and 
more sentimental reason — her armed strength and the 
disposition of her people must always l)e a matter of 
concern and interest. Dominating tlie I’acihc and 
placed astride of the trade-route between /America and 
China, she is not only the outlying frontier of England 
on the Far East, which is the Empire’s most vulnerable 
side ; but she is also the ultimate heir of .lava, Sumatra, 
and the Celebes in the event of the absorption of 
Holland by Germany. In one set of contingencies, 
when promptitude might m,ake the difference between 
salvation and destruction, she could anticipate by a fort- 
night the landing of troops in either India or China ; in 
another, she would be the mistress of the richest tropical 
possessions in the world, at a time when commercial 
supremacy largely depends upon control of the tropics. 

Nor is Australia less worthy of attention if we regard 
her internal development and her material wealth. That 
four millions of people scattered over a continent which 
is as large as the United States if we exclude Alaska, 
and larger than Europe without Spain, should in one 
year (1904) export £57,000,000 of produce is almost 
without a parallel in history ; and yet, as everyone 
knows who is acquainted with the country, even 
this vast output will be greatly increased when the 
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engineers have solved the problems of water conserva- 
tion and cheap transport, and when closer settlement 
has given new facilities for developing untouched 
resources. 

And, thirdly, Australia is the most British country 
out of Great Britain. Canada has its French province, 
the Dutch are in South Africa, the United States is 
a medley of races, but 97 per cent, of the population of 
Australia is of pure British descent. For th j first time 
in history, as Sir Edmund Barton pointed out with apt 
terseness during the campaign for federation, there has 
been ‘a continent for a nation and a nation for a 
continent.’ 

Such a country, so situated and with these resources, 
should have a great destiny, provided that its people 
are well directed and possess a clear conception of their 
public duty. What, then, is the Australian people ? 
And what the aims and methods of its polities ? 

The Reaction. 

English sentiment toward Australia is suffering from 
a cold fit. People are a little ‘ tired ’ of her ! She no 
longer attracts immigrants, and her stocks and enter- 
prises have become unpopular with that mysterious 
entity ‘ the market.’ This is, no doubt, partly due to 
a reaction from the excessive praises heaped upon 
Australians for their war services, which, indeed, were 
great ; but Australians are convinced that this is not 
the whole explanation, and that the present unpopularity 
of their country is also the result of the much less subtle 
influence of prejudice and calumny. The blame for 
this does not attach entirely to writers in Great Britain, 
although some London newspapers have appeared in 
the past to take excessive pains to disparage Australia. 
The worst enemies of Australia have been of her 
own household ; so that popular instinct has labelled 
with the name of ‘stinking-fish party’ those superior 
politicians and writers who misrepresent the aims of the 



Australian democracy on the platform and in the press 
with a flourish of inaccurate vituperation, which, although 
it is intended exclusively for home consumption, is apt 
to mislead those who are not familiar with such methods 
of party warfare. 

Whatever the explanation, the result is bad. Mutual 
understanding of each others aims being the first 
essential of good feeling between nations, nothing is 
more likely to create differences than want of sympathy 
and knowledge. A young country, which is at present 
in the raw stage, but which is conscious of a great 
future, is always rather oversensitive to criticism. 
Dickens’s ' American Notes ’ kept England and America 
apart for many years ; and English criticism of ^Vustralia 
may be equally mischievous, if it does not change its 
tone and realize that Australian policy is neither selfish 
nor perverse, but is designed — however imperfectly the 
plan may be carried out — to give effect to definite ideas 
of social well-being, in furtherance of what Australia 
believes to be the best interests of the Empire. 

It may not, therefore, be useless to examine very 
briefly what the Commonwealth, which was born with 
this century, has already done to justify itself, and what 
is likely to be its future. In the course of the inquiry 
we may find that a combination of circumstances has 
for a time somewhat discredited Australian Federation 
in the eyes of the public, who cannot follow its affairs 
closely, yet there will also be shown a solid basis of 
achievement ; while only those who knew Australia in 
the old provincial days can realize how many dangers 
Union has averted, and what seeds of promise it has 
already planted. 

It must be recognised at the outset that the Common- 
wealth is not only at present unpopular, but that it was 
never popular. For although it was established by a 
plebiscite, yet the impulse to it came from politicians, 
who were somewhat aloof from the party organization 
of their several States, and its provincial opponents 
were able, rancorous, and determined. Even of the 
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majority who voted ‘ Aye ’ in favour of the Constitu- 
tion most perceived the evils and the risks of Pro- 
vincialism more clearly than they appreciated the 
significance of Federalism. Consequently, from the 
first the friends of the Commonwealth have seemed 
half-hearted and its enemies have I>een persistent. 

There is nothing in this experience which need excite 
surprise. Inhere was the same discontent in the early 
days of the United States, which found expression in 
the now half-forgotten rising known to history as the 
‘ Whisky Rebellion and contemporary observers have 
related of Canada that, during the first ten years of the 
Dominion, not 30 per cent, of Canadians would have 
voted for its continuance had any opportunity been 
offered to them of expressing an opinion. It was the 
same in the case of the Scottish Union with Great 
Britain, which I^ockhart, a contemporary, declared to 
be ‘ a base betrayal and mean giving up of the 
sovereignty, independence, liberty, laws, interest, and 
honour of Scotland and with regard to which he was 
as thoroughly convinced as any New South Wales pro- 
vincialist that, ‘ if Scotland liad only stood out, she could 
have made lier own terms, so satisfied was he that 
England would not have a lost “a good tiling.'’ ’ ‘ Had 

the Scots,’ he says, ‘ stood their ground, I have good 
reason to affirm that the English would have allowed a 
much greater number of representatives. The English 
saw too plainly the advantage that would accrue to 
England by a union of the two kingdoms upon his 
scheme, and would never have stuck at any terms to 
obtain it.’ 

Symptoms. 

We can now inquire into some of the special diffi- 
culties which have beset Australian Federation. 

The Government of Sir Edmund Barton had a difficult 
task from the beginning. 

No first Federal Ministry is ever likely to arouse 
popular enthusiasm, both because it must be formed 
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upon the unexciting basis of compromise and concilia 
tion, and because its efforts must be directed rather to 
the framing of organic measures ot administration, in 
which only experts can take interest, than to the stirring 
issues of party politics. 

But Sir Edmund Barton was also confronted by other 
difficulties peculiar to Australia. 

His term of office synchronized with the most disas- 
trous drought which has ever scourged tlie continent ; 
and, as every politician knows, no Government is ever 
popular when times are bad. 

Secondly, he had to work from the first without a 
Ifress support. 

Now, the Press has great influence in Australia. The 
principal organs of the several States had deservedly 
occupied for many years a position of such exceptional 
authority that they could make and unmake Ministries 
almost at the whim of their proprietors. Yet none of 
them had much influence in other States, although the 
Australusian, which is the weekly edition of the Mel- 
bourne Argus, has always had a large continental 
circulation. Only the Sydney Bulletin, which is pub- 
lished weekly, has made any serious effort to reflect the 
popular opinion of Australia as a whole. Consequently, 
when federation was accomplished, the great daily news- 
papers suddenly found themselves deprived of their para- 
mount political power. Their thunderbolts fell harmless 
on the heads of representatives from other States ; and 
the Ministry prepared its measures and conducted its 
proceedings without preliminary conferences in editorial 
rooms. This might have been of less importance had 
there been any broad federal issue upon which the 
newspapers could have taken sides ; but there was none. 
The States are even yet in such varying stages of 
development that the dividing-lines of party politics 
are with difficulty understood in other States even by 
the professional politicians ; and the only possible federal 
issue, that upon the tariff, was rendered unavailable for 
effective party use, except in New South Wales, by 



the recognised necessity, for well-understood financial 
reasons, of framing the first tariff upon a basis of com- 
promise with a view to returning a sufficiency of revenue 
to each State to compensate it for the loss of its power 
to levy indirect taxes. Nor was the situation of the 
Government towards the Press improved v, hen, in order 
to bring about a uniformity of j»ostal law., the Sydney 
newspapers were deprived of the valuable privilege of 
free postage, which they had enjoyed for many years. 
The GoA'ernment of Nev' .South Wales shortly after- 
wards (1902) followed in the same direction by 
requiring payment for the carriage of newspapers on 
the Gov ernment railways. The net result of this com- 
bination of untoward circumstances is that the path of 
the Commonwealth has been beset with difficulties from 
the first, and that local and personal jealousies have 
raised a babel of complainings, in which the voices of 
the friends of federation have been drowned, and which 
has misled public opinion and obscured facts. 

The First Pari.ia.vient. 

Yet the feeling of disappointment is not to be justi- 
fied by the record of legislation, 'fhe first Parliament, 
although its members worked under novel conditions 
and without the aid of mutual knowledge, laid the 
foundations of the Union with a thoroughness which 
will only be properly appreciated when they bear the 
superstructure. 

When Sir Edmund Barton entered upon office (Janu- 
ary, 1901) the States were separated by six different 
and often hostile tariffs. There were six postal and 
telegraphic systems, and six defence forces ; w'hile each 
of the six States was as a foreign country to its five 
neighbours in all matters of judicial process. In three 
years Sir Edmund Barton and Mr. Deakin, on whom, with 
Mr. R. E. O’Connor, the representative of the Govern- 
ment in the Senate, the chief labour fell — except in the 
case of the tariff’, which was Mr. Kingston’s especial 
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care — had given Free Trade throughout the continent 
by a tariff which was a compromise between the highest 
and the lowest of the former rates ; they had established 
uniform systems both for postal and defence purposes, 
which gave increased efficiency at a reduced cost ; and 
(with the capable assistance of General Sir Edward 
Hutton) they had passed laws by which the process of a 
State Court could be enforced throughout the continent. 
Nor was this all ! They had established a common 
suffrage, which gave a vote to every citizen irrespective 
of sex ; they had set up a High Court to interpret the 
Constitution, and to serve (as events have proved) as a 
much-needed Court of Appeal from State Courts ; they 
had made the Patent Law uniform, so that one applica- 
tion and one fee gives an inventor protection in the six 
States ; and, above all, they had secured Australia for 
the white races by providing for the deportation of the 
Kanaka from the Queensland sugar-fields at the expense 
of the taxpayer, and by adopting the Canadian law 
against the influx of undesirable immigi’ants. And they 
had done all this (as has already been explained) without 
Press support, in a country where GoA ernments depend 
upon the Press, and in the teeth of the bitter and 
persistent opposition of the New South Wales Pro- 
vincialists. In one respect only have the anticipations of 
Federalists not been realized : the wider view and better 
tone which it was hoped that union would have in- 
trodueed into politics was not immediately apparent. 
The Federal Parliament was certainly superior to the 
State Pai-liaments, but it showed at times a distressing 
want of dignity, and a tendency to subordinate larger 
interests to intrigues and personalities. But this is 
only to say that politicians changed their sky in coming 
to Melbourne, but not their manners; and it is note- 
worthy that the loudest complaints come from the most 
persistent intriguers, and those whose most frequent 
argument is the imputation of motives. 

Unfortunately, the record of the second Parliament is 
not so good. 



The Second Parliament. 


Sir Edmund Barton, on becoming a Judge of the 
High Court, was succeeded in his Premiership by Mr. 
Deakin ; and public opinion was soon tested by a General 
Election (December, 1903). The Ministry put forward 
a progressive programme, of which the principal planks 
were a tariff* preference for British products, and a com- 
pulsory reference to judicial determination of all indus- 
trial disputes which extended beyond the limits of one 
State. On the local question of Protection or Free 
I’rade there was to be a fiscal truce. The attitude of 
the Opposition as it was voiced in New South Wales 
was negative and critical ; but, none the less, Mr. Reid, 
its leader, who has an unrivalled facility of platform 
speech — ‘ fluent as a water-spout after rain ’ was a 
description of him by Sir Henry Parkes — carried the 
mother colony triumphantly against the Government. 
Since, however, his success was due to appeals to local 
and sectarian prejudices, it did not win him much 
support in the other States. It is characteristic of the 
man and of the short memory of Australian voters, 
when it is not jogged by the newspapers, that within 
six months of declaring to his supporters that the fiscal 
issue could not be dropped, and that the Victorian and 
Catholic sympathies of the Barton Ministry had been a 
menace to the liberties of New South Wales, Mr. Reid 
should have accepted office as the leader of a coalition 
based upon a fiscal truce, and taken for his colleague in 
the Premiership, having equal power, a Victorian who 
is also a Catholic ! 

The session proved remarkable for rapid Ministerial 
changes (Deakin, Watson, Reid) ; but its only legisla- 
tive result was a truncated Arbitration Act, which, it is 
safe to prophesy, will remain a dead letter on the Statute 
Book. This measure was passed through its final 
stages by Mr. Reid, although he had denounced it at 
the time he was in Opposition. Barren, however, as 
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the session was, it has defined the position of parties, 
and its incidents deserve notice upon that account. 

Mr. Deakin resigned because a combination of Mr. 
Reid’s followers with the Labour Party carried against 
him an amendment extending the operation of the 
Arbitration Act to State employes. The Governor- 
General, however, to Mr. Reid’s unconcealed chagrin, 
entrusted the formation of the new Ministry to Mr. 
Watson, who held office for three months with success 
and dignity. The same Arbitration Bill, however, which 
had wrecked the Government of Mr. Deakin proved 
fatal also to his successors. The blow came upon a pro- 
posal for preference to Unionists — Mr. Watson insisting 
that no measure for dealing with industrial disputes 
would be of value unless the Court had power to deal 
with the question of ‘ free labour,’ and also that the 
small advantage of preference was only a reasonable 
compensation to w’orkmen, who by the Act gave up the 
right to strike. 

On Mr. Watson’s defeat everything was in confusion. 
He had always looked forward to an agreement with 
Mr. Deakin, and was understood to have formed his 
Ministry with a view to an early reconstruction to effect 
that end. Nor was Mr. Deakin averse to the alliance. 
His health, however, was at the time bad ; and the thread 
of the negotiations was broken by misunderstandings 
and suspicions on both sides. The Trades Hall l^arty in 
Victoria were averse to any coalition with the I.«iberals, 
and Mr. Deakin declined to lead any Ministry on 
terms which left him at the mercy of an irresponsible 
‘ Machine.’ Consequently, in Mr. Watson’s fall Mr. 
Reid obtained his long-coveted opportunity. He was, 
however, powerless alone, for his following was not one- 
third of the House. Mr. Deakin, however, possessed 
of the idea that ‘ cricket could not be played with three 
elevens in the field,’ agreed to support Mr. Reid in order 
to restore the two-party division, provided that the 
latter would abandon his opposition to a fiscal truce and 
accept the measures of the Barton Government, which 



six months previously he had promised his electors to 
repeal. These conditions seemed reasonable enough to 
Mr. Reid 1 He accepted office with a light heart, and 
set to work at once to get into recess. A large section 
of the Liberals under Mr. Isaacs refused to follow 
Mr. Deakin, and, going with the I.,abour Party, left 
the Ministry dependent on the single vote of an in- 
genuous legislator from 'fasmania, who excused his sup- 
port of the Ministry upon the plea that to withdraw it 
meant a dissolution ! Mr. Reid, however, undismayed 
by this close voting, pressed gallantly towards recess. 
Events have proved that his instinct was not at fault, 
for within a week of the meeting of Parliament (July, 
1905), he was left in a minority of seventeen. Anxious 
to divert attention from the pressing questions of Pre- 
ferential Trade and Tariff Refonn, and mindful of many 
provincial successes as a stirrer-up of strife, Mr. Reid 
had employed the recess in the familiar tactics of setting 
class against class by raising the bogey of ‘ anti-Socialism.’ 
In vain Mr. Deakin asked for definitions and explana- 
tions : to define and explain would have exposed the 
fraud, wliich in time, like other scarecrows, ceased to 
frighten. Forced thus to meet the House without the 
support of Mr. Deakin, Mr. Reid, in desperation, aban- 
doned all attempts to legislate, and, staking everything 
upon the hope of dissolution, proposed a scheme of 
electoral redistribution as the only measure of the 
session. Mr. Deakin promptly moved an amendment 
to the Address that the House was anxious to proeeed 
with business ; and I^ord Northcote, upon this being 
carried, properly refused Mr. Reid a dissolution. Mr. 
Deakin is now Prime Minister with a Cabinet of 
Ijiberals, and having the support of the Labour Party. 

Thus the second Parliament has, in eighteen months, 
unmade three Ministries and passed one Act. It is not 
a pretty story, but the time has not been wasted if the 
Progi'essives have learnt discipline and cohesion. 
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The Labour Party in the States. 

Moreover, while the politicians have been marking 
time, the features of the Constitution have been becom- 
ing clear. The conception of federation, which involves 
a division of powers between Commonwealth and States 
and a limitation of those of the Commonwealth, is pro- 
verbially difficult of comprehension ; so that it is not 
strange that voters should be only now beginning to 
perceive that most social questions are the concern of 
the States and not of the Commonwealth. The Com- 
monwealth Parliament can deal, indeed, with any ques- 
tion which is remitted to it by two or more States ; but, 
while provincial jealousies remain so strong, this power 
is not likely to be invoked. But directly the I^abour 
Party perceive that the realization of their immediate 
programme must be sought in the State legislation, the 
work of the Commonwealth will be more closely con- 
fined to defence, preferential trade, external affairs, and 
the necessary but prosaic work of consolidating the State 
laws on the few matters of general concern which are 
within its sphere of action. 

The power to legislate on matters of ‘ trade and com- 
merce ’ gives, it is true, a large power of interference in 
social matters ; but until the political development of the 
States becomes more equal, which will happen under 
the influence of the Labour Party, this power is not 
likely to be largely used. Thus, such institutions as the 
Industrial Arbitration Court of New South Wales and 
the Wages Boards of Victoria will be developed by 
the local Legislatures, until time makes clear that 
uniformity of industrial legislation throughout the con- 
tinent, making allowance for geographical differences 
is necessary to secure fair terms to all competitors 
Even in regard to immigration, which is one of the 
thirty-nine subjects entrusted to the Commonwealth, 
legislation can only be tentative, so long as each State 
jealously refuses to modify its land-laws in such a way as 
to make possible a large and comprehensive scheme. 



Thus we may expect to see an increased Labour 
activity in the State Legislatures, which perform much 
of the work which in England is done by Municipalities, 
and less in the Federal Parliament. 

This need occasion no alarm. The States are many 
years behind Great Britain in their social legislation, 
and most of the measures in the programme of the 
Labour Party workmen’s compensation, taxation 
of land values, better inspection of factories, and better 
sanitary laws) have either been for many years the law 
of England, or are advocated by one or other of the 
political parties. All these proposals are denounced as 
‘ Socialism ’ in Australia. 

The timid, indeed, may take heart from the experi- 
ence of New South Wales, where there is simply no 
evidence that the legislation which has been supported 
by the I^abour Party has had any prejudicial effect 
upon capital or industry. Capitalists have grumbled, 
as Englishmen always will, but the statistics of our 
industries show a steady growth both in the amount 
of capital invested and in the output. Even during 
the depression caused by the unprecedented drought, 
the industries affected by the Arbitration Act showed 
a steady expansion ; while no manufacturer or other 
person has ever yet adduced evidence to the Court 
that an award has worked harshly, although the request 
for complaints of this nature has been repeatedly and 
publicly made. Yet, to judge by the vague declarations 
of politicians and leader writers, one would imagine 
every industry was being throttled. It may be so — 
indeed, it must be if the newspapers say so — but the 
official returns, which are supplied by the manufacturers 
themselves, furnish no evidence in the affirmative, and 
much to the contrary. It would be idle to quote 
figures, which change from year to year and are open to 
misconstruction, because the latest information is always 
available to any inquirer at the office of the Agent- 
General for New South Wales, Victoria Street, West- 
minster. During aU the period, too, that New South 
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Wales has been working under the Arbitration Act she 
has been free from strikes, which by the Act are made 
a misdemeanour, and no trade union has refused 
obedience to an award which has been made against it. 
Sweating, too, has been abolished in the clothing trade, 
where the abuses were, relatively, as great as in the 
East End of London. The situation, indeed, has been 
fairly put by the impartial correspondent of the London 
3Iorning Post with reference to a refusal to work on the 
part of a small section of coal miners : 

‘ The indirect influence of the Australian Act is, of 
course, a most potent element in the pressure placed 
upon the men. . . . The Act and tlie Court taken 
together must be credited with exercising a new and 
effective control over public opinion at large, which 
has paralyzed the active assistance of all other unions in 
this State and throughout Australia. Not a finger is 
being lifted on behalf of the strikers, not a penny is 
being voted for their sustenance, not a single speech has 
been made in their behalf by any Labour leader in or 
out of politics. The champions of arbitration cannot 
stultify themsehes by any connection with those who 
are defying its principle and attempting to defeat its 
tribunal. However futile the police prosecutions about 
to be heard may prove, and must prove if they are to 
embrace all those who have laid down their tools, the 
Arbitration Act has at least isolated them and their 
quarrel, separating them and their cause from their own 
comrades in other trades as well as from the rest of the 
community. Such a spectacle has never before been 
witnessed in this State or in the Commonwealth, where 
the solidarity of trade unionists has extended and inten- 
sified many strikes that would have been comparatively 
innocuous if left to themselves* {Morning Post, 
March 17, 1905). 

These words emphasize what it is the object of this 
paper to make clear — viz., that no serious political party 
in Australia countenances attacks on capital, or con- 
templates wild-cat legislation. Indeed, the best security 



which papital can have is that the predominant party, 
which is to-day the I^abour Party and those who 
sympathize with its aims, should have responsibility as 
well as power. The solid elements of sanity, patriotism, 
and sagacity which make its strength would then be 
visible to all the world, and even hostile critics would 
perceive that the extreme utterances of agitators or 
enthusiasts are not more representative ot tlie aims or 
methods of Australian Labour than the speeches on 
a Sunday afternoon in Hyde l^irk are representative of 
the opinions of the working-classes of Great Britain. 

The Labocr Party. 

For tlie moment, liowever, the I^abour Party is a 
cause of offence to persons in authority who liave the 
ear of the Press, and a stumbling-block, through mis- 
understanding of its aims and methods, to many well- 
wishers of Australia. 

The changes in the attitude of the Labour Party 
towards federation curiously illustrate the perversity 
and unexpectedness of politics. Although one of 
tlie resolutions on which the Constitution was based 
declared in express terms (upon motion by tlie present 
writer, made at the first meeting of the Convention) 
that its purpose was ‘to enlarge the power of self- 
government of the people of ^Vustralia,’ and although 
the Bill was drawn, in conformity with this direction, 
upon more democratic lines than any Constitution past 
or present, the Labour Party opposed its adoption at 
every stage, because they were unaccountably possessed 
of the idea that the equal representation of States in 
the Senate would prevent majority rule, and that the 
movement towards national unity cloaked some in- 
sidious design of ‘militarism’ and ‘imperialism.’ No 
sooner, however, was the new Constitution established 
than these misapprehensions vanished, and the common- 
sense of the people perceived that the influence of a 
well-organized party with definite ideas must be in- 
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creased, and could not be diminished, by widening the 
area of its political influence. Thus, after a years 
experience of its operation, the I^abour Party changed 
completely round, and became the ardent supporters 
of a Constitution they had previously denounced, and 
at the second General Election (1903-1904) so greatly 
increased their strength as to become the dominant 
influence in the Commonwealth Parliament. Who- 
ever, therefore, wishes to understand the drift of 
Australian politics must not misunderstand the I^abour 
Party. 

Now, the Labour Party is by no means tlie party 
of the ‘ larrikins ’ (as has been absurdly stated by some 
writers in the English Press), for tliesc find their 
account with the older political organizations which 
have money to spend, but contains the best and most 
serious elements of Australian public life. It cer- 
tainly has a fringe of discontented ‘ have-nots ’ and a 
small wing of extremists who have preached ‘ Socialism 
in our time,’ but without indicating by what legislative 
measures they could reach this goal, and without in- 
fluencing public opinion to any appreciable extent. 
The party, indeed, comprises most of the farmers, 
nearly all the Bush-workers, and the city trade unionists, 
with a sprinkling of clerks and younger University 
and professional men ; and although its present loose 
organization gives too much scope for intrigue in the 
selection of Parliamentary candidates, its leaders are 
men of recognised probity and ability, and its action 
has never been influenced by the prospect of personal 
gam. 

The one just cause of complaint against the I^abour 
Party, and that which alone separates it from the 
Liberals, is the dominance of the ‘ machine ’ outside 
Parliament and of the ‘ caucus ’ within. Both these 
instruments of organization would seem in their present 
form to have outgrown their usefulness. It is only in 
its early days of weakness that a party need bind all 
its members by a pledge, and require them to accept 
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every plank in its platform, even although most of 
these may be mere coujisels of perfection which are not 
likely to be within the field of practical politics for 
many years. But when a party has gained strength, 
and can express its ideas in definite and praetieal pro- 
posals, it is surely a sign of strength and involves no 
risk to leave a certain freedom of thought and action to 
its l^arliamentary representatives. ’Phe Labour Party in 
Parliament has already realized this need for greater 
freedom, but the organizations outside eontinue to 
insist upon the ‘ solidarity pledge,’ although they have 
lessened its stringency and agreed upon a working 
arrangement for the next General Eleetion with those 
liberals who are in general sympath}" with their im- 
mediate aims. It is certain tliat as the party gains in 
power and responsibility it will be able to maintain an 
equally effective discipline by means whieh are less 
derogatory to the personal independence of its mem- 
bers. For the present, however, the ‘caueus’ and the 
‘ machine ’ expose the party to suspieion and attack. 

‘ Socialism.’ 

In judging of the value of the Press denuneiation of 
the I^abour Party, the circumstances of Australia must 
be taken into aceount. The traditional responsibihties 
which attach to the inherited wealth of an aristocracy 
are almost non-existent in a new country, where most 
men win their wealth from very small beginnings ; so that 
the rich realize with difiicidty that property has duties as 
well as rights, and are newously apprehensive of attacks 
or criticism. To such persons the growth of the Labour 
Party has appeared a formidable portent, heralding the 
very destruction of our social system. Oblivious of the 
record of their own parties, they unite in a chorus of 
protest against what they call the ‘ class ’ policy of the 
Labour Party, and band themselves together with much 
parade and noise in order to oppose ‘ Socialism.’ The 
newspapers, which, being commercial enterprises, must 
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to a great extent reflect the opinions of the advertising 
classes, echo these dolorous cries, and enter with avidity 
upon a campaign which has at least the merit of creating 
a clear issue between the wealthy and influential classes 
on the one side and those on the other who, in their 
anger at what they have considered to be an unfair 
suppression of Labour opinions, have often gone to 
extravagant lengths in denouncing the newspaper 
Press. 

Nor is there any danger that such a course will lead 
to any falling off in circulation. For the Australian 
Press syndicates its cable news ; and for this reason, and 
because of its inherent strength and merits, has been 
able to defeat all the efforts of the Labour Party to 
establish a morning paper. Thus, although in their 
reports of news and speeches the leading Australian 
papers are usually fair, those who read their comments 
on the Labour Party and its doings must accept them 
as they would the comments of any party newspaper 
upon the actions and policy of its political opponents. 
It would be as proper to take the opinion of the 
News on the Boer W ar as that of the St/dnetj Morning 
Herald or the S}id?iej/ IJailj/ Telegraph on the policy 
and measures of the Labour Party. 

Socialism is charged against the Labour Party as the 
head and front of its offending ; but the nature of this 
crime is not defined. Yet what is ‘ Socialism Is 
it, as the Sydneif Bulletin inquired in a recent issue, 

‘ Socialism ’ to run a factory to make the postman’s 
clothes, and yet not ‘ Socialism ’ to run a post-office ? 
Or is it ‘ Socialism ’ to light a street, and yet not 
‘ Socialism ’ to light a sandbank ? Or is it ‘ Socialism ’ 
to run a mine, and yet 7iot ‘ Socialism ’ to run a mining- 
battery ? Is it ‘ Socialism ’ to tax land values, and yet 
not ‘ Socialism ’ to tax building improvements ? Is it 
‘ Socialism ’ to build ships, and yet not ‘ Socialism ’ to 
build punts? 

In one sense, no doubt, Socialism is the collective 
ownership of all means of production ; but the Aus- 
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tralian Labour Party, much to the chagrin of their 
opponents, the ‘ Socialists ’ — for there is a ‘ Socialist ’ 
Party in Australia which runs candidates against the 
Tjabour Party — has not adopted this policy as a plank 
in its political platform. It has only gone so far as to 
maintain that collective ownership should supersede or 
prevent monopolies, which is the creed of the Progressive 
I’arty on the London County Council, and the main- 
spring of almost all the activities of such Municipalities 
as Birmingham and Glasgow. In practice, this would 
mean that the Commonwealth Government would buy 
out the Tobacco I'rust, and thus establish a State 
monopoly in that most profitable source of revenue, 
similar to that which the Colonial Office now enjoys in 
Cyprus, and to tliose which have existed for many years 
in other European States whose rulers have never yet 
been suspected of ‘ Sociali.stic ’ tendencies. 

White Labour. 

But the Labour Party is perhaps more discredited by 
a partisan disparagement of its specific measures than 
by a general attack upon its so-called Socialistic 
principles. The dispute between the Commonwealth 
and the Orient Company over the mail subsidy 
furnishes a recent illustration. Probably there is not 
one person in a thousand, even of the well-informed, 
who does not believe that all this trouble was occasioned 
by the clause in the Postal Act which required the 
employment of white crews on all mail-boats. Yet the 
question of white labour has never entered into this 
dispute. The letter from the Secretary of the Orient 
Company, which was published in the Times of 
March 30, 190.5, should finally dispose even of this 
hardy fiction, although, judging from experience of 
similar cases, it will probably be resurrected at the next 
Australian election. ‘ The Six Hatters ’ is another case 
in point. The ‘ Undesirable Immigrant Act ’ forbids the 
importation of indentured labour, in order that all con- 
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tracts for service in Australia should be made in the 
country itself, where both parties can have the same 
knowledge of all the conditions. It is one of the many 
paradoxes of the Antipodes that British sentiment 
should have been aggrieved by this attempt on the part 
of Australia to protect British workmen against being 
made victims of an unfair bargain. Naturally, the 
grievance comes from a misunderstanding. An enter- 
prising manufacturer of hats omitted to obtain a permit 
to land six operatives whom he had brought from 
England under contract. There was a question whether, 
as skilled artisans, they were not outside the Act ; but, 
however that might be, he was officially advised of 
a means by which he could have remedied his over- 
sight within a few hours. But our manufacturer was 
starting a new business, and the Sydney newspapers 
were looking for a stick with which to beat the Barton 
Government. No good business man could be expected 
to let slip so excellent an opportunity. Accordingly for 
five days the new hat factory monopolized public atten- 
tion, while Australia rang with indignation against the 
Government. When a sufficient advertisement had 
been obtained, the permit was applied for and the men 
were landed. And they are all of them now members 
of the Labour Party, and one of them holds office in a 
branch ! It is probable that the mythical accretions 
round this simple incident have done as much injury to 
Australian credit as the drought itself. The Petriana 
myth — that the shipwrecked crew of the barque Petriana 
were forbidden to land in Melbourne because of their 
colour ! — is another story of the same kind, but fortu- 
nately this, although much more grizzly in its horrid 
details, was too shamelessly exploited at the General 
Election of 1904 to be of any further use for circulation 
in England ! 

The truth is, that in the application of the White 
Labour Policy, Australians have neither lost their heads 
nor forgotten their responsibihties towards the Empire. 
Realizing their dependence upon the sea-power of 
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England, they are endeavouring to improve the con- 
ditions of sea service in order to encourage the employ- 
ment of British seamen. The clause prohibiting the 
employment of black labour upon mail steamers may 
have been an awkward step in this direction, but if this 
has any substantial influence in excluding British lascars 
from employment — which, seeing that most black crews 
are Arabs or Malays, is open to grave doubt — the door 
is always open for negotiations to the Indian Govern- 
ment ; since Australians would achieve their object 
equally well by insisting that the equipment of all 
subsidized steamers should be up to a prescribed 
standard in order to insure the efficiency and proper 
treatment of the crew. 

The employment of black labour upon shore stands 
upon a diflerent footing. Upon this part of the White 
Labour Policy there can be no compromise, because if 
black labour gains any footing upon the continent, 
either the low standard of living will depress the higher 
with unerring certainty, just as under Gresham’s law 
bad money always drives good money out of circulation, 
or there will be a section of the continent peopled by 
white masters and black slaves whose instincts and 
interests will always be antagonistic to the rest of the 
Commonwealth. It is true that the tropical portions of 
Australia may remain undeveloped in consequence for 
many years ; but Australians are prepared to make this 
sacrifice rather than endure the evils of a mixed race or 
create in the North a repetition of those Southern diffi- 
culties which nearly severed the United States. At the 
same time, the policy is administered with due regard to 
the susceptibilities of foreign States. No respectable 
traveller is excluded or in any way inconvenienced on 
account of his colour. Thus, Indian potentates pay 
visits to Australia without any restrictions ; and during 
the four months the Labour Party was in office 
arrangements were made with the Japanese Empire to 
admit Japanese merchants, students, or visitors, who 
were furnished with proper credentials from their 
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Foreign OiSce. Fortunately, the Government of the 
Mikado is adverse to the immigration of Japanese 
labourers. 

It is an error to suppose that the democratic party in 
Australia is opposed to immigration. Following the 
example of the United States, Canada, and Natal (which 
has since been followed also by the Cape Colony), the 
Commonwealth has determined to maintain its present 
standard of efficiency by excluding paupers, criminals, 
and other undesirables. The Commonwealth law upon 
this subject is almost textually the same as that of 
Canada, Natal, and the United States ; while it is 
administered with so much more consideration to 
British interests that no white British subject has ever 
been excluded from Australia under its provisions. 
The same cannot be said of either the Dominion or 
South Africa. Yet both these countries are praised for 
their activity in attracting immigrants, while Australia, 
under the odium of ‘ The Six Hatters,’ is blamed for 
excluding them ! As a matter of fact, the first excess 
of arrivals over departures since the banking crisis of 
1892 has occurred since the advent to power of the 
Labour Party. The excess, it is true, is small (1,389), 
but it marks the turn of the tide, and holds out promise 
for the future, when the Labour Party is sufficiently 
strong to overcome the State jealousy of Commonwealth 
action, and arrange an active immigration policy. 

Nor is the attitude of the Labour Party less favour- 
able to Imperial interests in other directions, 'fhey 
have steadily supported an effective system of national 
defence, under which every boy at school will be trained 
in the use of arms, from the belief that a citizen army 
is the best safeguard of democracy, and tliat a country 
which is worth living in is worth fighting for. In this 
respect they offer an admirable example to the I^iberal 
Party in Great Britain. There is not the same una nimi ty 
about Preferential Trade, which, like Free J'rade and 
Protection, has been left an open question by the party. 
Mr. Watson, however, its leader, is in hearty accord 



with Mr. Deakin on this subject, and it is known that 
he will be followed by three-fourths of his present party. 
The best evidence of the strength of feeling among the 
Australian Labour Party in favour of a closer com- 
mercial union throughout the Empire is afforded by the 
desperate appeals which are being made t(» them to 
change their attitude by the political leaders of English 
trade unionism. 

The future, indeed, is with the Federalists, of whom 
the Labour Party is the active wing, although Liberals 
who are in general sympathy with Jjabour aims, but 
differ from them as to method, are found in the same 
camp. I'he Provincialists, indeed, have had their day, 
although Sydney for a short time yet will raise a vain 
and belated protest against any Australian policy. The 
Commonwealth, however, gains steadily with the growth 
of national sentiment, and local prejudices and jealousies 
will gradually die out when the people of Australia see 
themselves as others see them, and have learnt to ‘ think 
in continents,’ 



IMPERIALISM AND AUSTRALIAN 
CONDITIONS 

By the HON. SIR JOHN A. COCKBURN, K.C.M.G. 

The centre of gravity of the inhabited globe varies 
from time to time, and the focus of interest shifts in 
conformity with the ever-widening circle of civilization. 
In the ancient world it was round the shores of the 
Mediterranean that empire-making conflicts were waged, 
and the deeds of those days still live as the heroie 
m history. The Mediterranean is, liowever, the earth’s 
central sea no longer. But for the fact that it serves as 
a funnel for the Suez Canal it might, so far as the 
world-power is concerned, be regarded as an inland 
lake. It is scarcely even a continental boundary. 
Its southern shore is not now the limit of Europe ; 
this is being pushed southward to the margin of the 
Sahara. 

The central sea of the modern world — the inter- 
national arena in which the future rank of nations will 
be decided — must now be sought in the Pacific. Here 
is the chessboard which progressive nations are anxiously 
w'atching in order to secure any coign of vantage which 
will increase their prospects of preponderance. The 
United States definitely adopted a foreign policy by 
the acquisition of the Philippines. Germany is in- 
cessant in activity among the neighbouring islands. 
The phenomenal advent of Japan among the gi'eatest 
naval and military powers still further emphasizes the 
position, and the construction of the Panama Canal 
will increase its significance. 
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Australia has always been regarded with interest as 
one of the most important of the self-governing Colonies 
of the Empire, but this interest is now transcended by 
that which attaches to her position as one of the 
continents of the Pacific. Formerly the uttermost part 
of the earth, she may now at any time be brought into 
the very vortex of affairs. Eventually the Antipodes 
may become the apex. As one of the keys of the 
Pacific — as a battery for tlie reinforcement of British 
power ill that region — everything that touches the 
welfare of Australia is of paramount importance to 
the whole Empire. 

In estimating the outlook, the main fact should be 
borne in mind that Australia, like New Zealand, is 
essentially British — more British than any other Colony 
of the Empire ; more British than even the heart of the 
Empire itself. Ninety-five per cent, of the whole 
population are British born or of Britisli descent, and 
their characteristics indubitably proclaim their parentage. 
They have inherited the same practical, hard-headed 
common-sense which characterized their ancestors, the 
same faculty for making elbow-room, the same disdain 
of abstract theory, the same predilection for empirical 
methods, as opposed to the systems and generalizations 
of Latin races, which brought Great Britain to the front 
rank of nations ; not precisely the qualities which 
have become fashionable during the recent age of laisscz 
faire, when, having attained first place and distanced 
all rivals. Great Britain has been content with main- 
taining the status quOy but the qualities which marked 
the British race in the making — qualities which will 
liave again to be cultivated when Great Britain ceases 
to rest upon past achievement, and once more gives 
way with a will in order to regain the lead lost through 
indifference, and through the habit of letting things pass 
in what was to her for a time the best of all possible 
worlds. 

Australia, although a continent covering about a 
third of the area of the whole Empire, is also an island. 



and possesses in a marked degree the sea instinct which 
haunts sea-girt lands. The population has hitherto 
mainly occupied only a fringe of the littoral. The 
capitals are situated close to salt water, and in Sydney 
the largest vessels afloat can berth in the heart of the 
city without docking. The early settlers brought with 
them to their new home that passion for the romance 
of the sea which was peculiar to the days of long sailing 
voyages. They still delight in the old sea chanties. 
Australia, sprung from the loins of the sea, has the 
same love for the element, the same longing for sea- 
power which cliaracterizes Britannia. 

This is doubtless one of the reasons for the pertinacity 
with which many Australians cling to the idea of an 
Australian Navy, despite the irresistible arguments of 
naval experts, so ably put forward by Lord Selborne at 
the last Colonial Conference, to the eflect that the 
command of the sea depends on the capacity to detach 
naval strength from locality and to concentrate it in 
any part of the world where a hostile fleet exists in 
force. Command of the sea, however, in the opinion of 
Australians, does not prevent the possibility of damage 
from chance raiders, and this, they maintain, would be 
most likely to occur when the fleet was engaged in 
some distant operation. It is just when the fire-engines 
are away at some great conflagration that it is especially 
desirable for a householder to have at hand the means 
of extinguishing an incipient outbreak. The rejoicings 
appropriate to a great British naval victory in foreign 
seas might be marred amid the ruin caused by an 
irregular bombardment. Moreover, it is urged that 
the initiative and alertness which evolved the Australian 
soldier might with equal advantage be brought to bear 
on naval construction and strategy. 

Australians view with regret and dismay the rapid 
denationalization which is taking place in the mercantile 
marine, where lascars and foreigners in ever-increasing 
numbers are daily ousting British sailors from employ- 
ment. It is doubtful whether a supreme navy is 



possible except as a crown of a well-manned merchant 
service, and it would be well if, instead of denouncing 
the Australian Commonwealth for a well-meant effort 
to preserve employment for themselves and for British 
sailors on the great ocean liners, Avhich at any time may 
act as auxiliary cruisers, (ireat Britain were seriously 
to consider whether it is wise to permit the conclusion 
to be drawn that the sea is ceasing to provide a career 
for the sons of the nation that rules the waves. 

To no part of the Empire can the phrase Greater 
Britain be more aptly applied than to Australia. The 
national tyj)e and characteristics are those of the parent 
race, to which greater opportunities for development 
have been afforded, just as British flowers and fruit 
transplanted to Australian virgin soil flourish with un- 
precedented luxuriance. Physically, the native-born 
Australians frequently outstrip, both in stature and 
stalwartness, their parents of European origin. In 
many sports, such as cricket, they hold their own ; and 
the oarsmen of the Paramatta River are unsurpassed 
for speed and endurance. Brilliant commanders, such 
as liOrd Dundonald, Sir Edward Hutton, and General 
Rimington bear ready testimony to the value of the 
Australian Centaurs in the field. In the realm of art, 
and especially in vocal music, several Australians have 
excelled. The average Australian is active, alert, and 
keenly critical. The public men are bold and enter- 
prising — as, for example, when in despair at the lethargy 
of the Imperial Government, Queensland hoisted the 
Union Jack in New Guinea, and secured a province for 
the Crown. 

It is in the achievement of federation that the political 
initiative and resource of Australia have been most 
conspicuously displayed. The Commonwealth Act is a 
piece of constructive statesmanship whieh has received 
high encomiums from the most distinguished constitu- 
tional authorities. It is the first case in history in which 
communities have voluntarily, and without outside 
pressure, surrendered a portion of their autonomy. The 
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movement, because it was optional, has been subjected 
to more severe criticism than if it had taken place 
under the dictates of necessity. Spontaneous as the 
action undoubtedly was, and premature as by some it 
was regarded, it was merely a case of performing at 
leisure a labour which the clash of arms in the Pacific 
would before long have rendered imperative. On the 
whole, the anticipations of the federal majority have 
been realized. But rights enjoyed from the cradle 
cannot be surrendered without some subsequent heart- 
burnings. No Federal Government which did its duty 
could avoid giving occasional offence to some of the 
States. The causes of complaint have, however, been 
fewer than might reasonably be expected, and much 
wisdom has been shown in dealing with them. The 
inventive genius of the nation was not exhausted in 
constructing the federal mechanism ; tlie same skilful 
hands that erected it have superintended its working, 
and have been diligent in lessening the friction inevitable 
at the outset. It was known beforehand that the pro- 
hibition of the Kanaka traffic would give rise to trouble 
in Queensland ; that the tariff resulting from a com- 
promise between Free Trade and Protection would fail 
to give satisfaction to many manufacturers in Victoria ; 
and that Western i\ustralia would never rest content 
until linked in railway communication witli the otlier 
States. But the two latter difficulties will be remedied, 
and the majority in Queensland have never regarded 
the importation of the Kanaka as otherwise tlian a 
temporary expedient. The drawbacks to federation 
are evanescent, the gains large and lasting. United 
Australia with her forces coordinated under one com- 
mand faces the future with a confidence denied to dis- 
jointed States. Free Trade throughout the Common- 
wealth, reached, be it noted, through the pathway of 
Protection, has already given a marked impetus to 
manufactures and commerce. 

Australians smile at the glib fallacy that England’s 
industrial greatness was founded on Free Trade. They 



have read history to better purpose, and are satisfied 
that the industrial lead was attained by means of the 
most stringent system of patents, monopolies, and 
protection that the world has ever witnessed. It is in 
the temporary and now baneful effervescence of a system 
of free imports, not in the fiscal policy of the self- 
governing Colonies, that the departure from true British 
instinct is to be traced. 

The germ of all that appears in Australian life is to 
be found in the Mother-land, and so-called Australian 
tendencies are merely accentuations of inherited pro- 
clivities. These may readily be traced in many 
directions. Tlie oft-noted preponderance of population 
in Australian capitals is but a strenuous reflex of 
linglish city crowding. Undesirable as this movement 
appears, its universality indicates it as an unavoidable 
stage in the evolution of social solidarity. The deplor- 
able diminution of the birth-rate in Australia is only an 
exaggeration of British example. The extension of the 
sphere of State activity, which is denounced as State 
Socialism, is the hardly more pronounced expression of 
a tendency which is apparent everywhere in the United 
Kingdom under the name of Municipalization. Aus- 
tralian Governments were driven by stress of circum- 
stances to undertake many functions previously per- 
formed by private enterprise ; it must not, however, be 
supposed that socialistic theory played any considerable 
part in their adoption. The measures indicated were 
devised by practical men to meet everyday requirements, 
and were not the outcome of any theoretical pre- 
conceptions. 

The Australian Colonies obtained their autonomy at 
a time when the tide of laissez-faire dogma ran high. 
The adventurous settlers who planted the British flag 
in these distant lands were familiar with the predictions 
of dire calamity uttered by orthodox economists against 
those who ventured to transgress the narrow circle within 
which the legitimate functions of the State were sup- 
posed to be circumscribed. They were sturdy indi- 
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viduals like their forefathers, and nothing would have 
been more congenial to their proclivities than to adhere 
to the old belief that public weal is best advanced by 
private action. In the modern world of industry, 
however, the isolated individual counts for little. At 
the outset there were in private hands no stores of 
capital sufficient to furnish the means neeessary for 
organized effort on a large scale. In endeavouring to 
provide the first necessity of eivilization — railway com- 
munication — it was found that private enterprise was 
wholly unequal to the task. In New South Wales, 
between 1846 and 1854, unsuccessful attempts were 
made, but the Government had to step in and complete 
the work. Similar results were experienced elsewhere ; 
and it came to be recognised that railroads and other 
great engineering works should be constructed by the 
State, for the simple reason tliat there was no other 
means of getting them carried out. 

State enterprise, adopted perforce in the first instance 
as the plan on which the industry and activity of the 
Australian Colonies ranged themselves, was retained 
because it was found that an adequate and immediate 
reward to individual effort was afforded by that system. 
It is true that there were in Australia some public men 
of philosophic cast of mind who, observ ing the advan- 
tages of governmental action, deliberately set them- 
selves to enlarge its scope in every possible direction, 
and their efforts found reinforcements in every rank. 
The essays issued by the Fabian Society attracted 
much attention, and made converts not only of many 
of the Labour party, but also of some of the wealthiest, 
most cultivated, and most influential members of society. 
But these influences were almost negligible ; the main 
body of public opinion moved towards material and 
immediate ends, unconscious of any predetermined 
destination. 

The magnitude of her public debt in proportion to 
the Australian population is due to the fact that it has 
been advantageous for the State to perform many public 



services which in other countries are undertaken by 
municipal bodies or private enterprise. Mr. Coghlan, 
in his admirable statistical account, gives the total expen- 
diture of borrowed money in Australia : 


Railways and tramways ... 

Telegraph and telephones ... 

Water-supply and sewerage 

Harbours, rivers, and navigation ... 

Roads and bridges 

Public works and buildings 

Defence 

Immigration 

Advances to settlers 

Land for settlement 

Loans to public bodies 


£ 

136,600,855 

3,771,758 

29,245,167 

17,373,507 

6,482,948 

17,188,178 

2,379,825 

3,409,132 

508,435 

745,049 

2,416,607 


Total ... 


... P220,121,461 


Tlie excess of receipts over expenditure from the 
following sources for last year was : 

Railways and tramways ... 

Water-supply and sewerage 
Harbours, rivers, and navigation . . . 

Advances to settlers 
Land for settlement 
Loans to public bodies 


Total available to meet interest on 

capital cost ... ... ... i?5, 240,803 

Thus a return of 2%3() per cent, is derived from the 
total loan expenditure. It is evident, therefore, that 
although some mistakes may have been made, the 
borrowed money has on the whole been wisely expended. 
The railways, representing the bulk of the public debt, 
were constructed and are administered not so much 
with the view of yielding profit as of promoting settle- 
ment and encouraging production. They could readily 
be made to yield larger profits if worked solely with 


£ 

4,285,960 

629,354 

184,905 

7,702 

21,109 

111,773 



that object. As they stand, the railways alone are 
an asset worth the whole of the debt. But as an 
additional security there are still in the hands, and at 
the disposal, of the various Governments 1 , 782 , 553,698 
acres of unalienated land. So that the investor in 
Australian stocks is secure beyond all possibility of 
question. 

There is no more absorbing or debatable question 
than the extent to which State or municipal enterprise 
can be carried with advantage to the community. 
There can be no question as to the direction in which 
the whole world is at present travelling. Tiie con- 
struction of the Pacific cable by the British and Colonial 
Governments in direct competition witli private enter- 
prise may be cited as tlie latest and most pronounced 
expression of State Socialism. Australia, in common 
with New Zealand, is conducting experiments from 
which other countries may, in matters of the deepest 
importance, derive the dearly-bought lessons of experi- 
ence without expense to themselves, and can ascertain 
what it would be well to avoid and what to imitate in 
the solution of problems with which they may soon be 
called upon to deal. 

Doubtless the explanation of the apparent anomaly 
that the United States and Australia, those two great 
sister offshoots from a common ancestry, are poles 
asunder as regards the sphere of State activity is to be 
found in the different condition of industry and trans- 
port at the time of their origin. The foundations of 
the policy of the United States were laid ages anterior 
to the advent of railroads and the industrial revolution. 
The giant power of steam had not then been harnessed 
to human service, intricate and expensive machinery 
was unknown, and highly-organized industry was un- 
necessary. There was at that time nothing in the 
problem of colonization which surpassed the power of 
men single-handed or grouped together for some tem- 
porary purpose. Knit together in the strongest bonds 
of fellowship by religious fervour, and welded by perse- 



cution, the Pilgrim Fathers possessed the solidarity 
favourable to successful cooperation ; but there was 
none of the outside pressure of industrial necessity 
which moulded the more divergent elements of Aus- 
tralian settlement into combined effort. In each case 
the best available road to successful settlement was 
selected. The methods differed, not because of any 
change in the national temperament, but because the 
conditions were altered. 

In old countries the barrier of established custom, 
the ties of tradition, and the friction of vested interests, 
offer a serious resistance to every innovation ; to strike 
out any new line of action in the face of such obstacles 
presents difficulties similar to those encountered in 
laying out a new thoroughfare in a crowded city. Here 
and there a monument of antiquity must be preserved 
and worked into the scheme, and the plan has to be 
modified accordingly. In young countries, where the 
ground is comparatively unencumbered, no such in- 
tricate problems occur, and convenience alone has to be 
studied. Under these simpler conditions the self- 
governing Colonies have acted as pioneers in the intro- 
duction of many measures which have subsequently 
been adopted, or appear likely to be adopted, in the 
Mother Country. Australia is the home of the Ballot 
and the Ileal Property Act. The system of graduated 
death duties was established in Australia long before 
its introduction in the United Kingdom. 

Old-age pensions, so frequently advocated in the 
Mother Country, have already been several years in 
operation in New South Wales and Victoria, and 
doubtless before long will be general throughout the 
Commonwealth. The franchise enjoyed since 1894 by 
the women of South Australia, and more recently by 
those of West Australia and New South Wales, has 
been extended to all women for both Houses of the 
Commonwealth Parliament. The Referendum, so often 
cited favourably by Mr. Chamberlain as a means of 
lifting great national questions above the fog of party, 



is the recognised method in Australia for settling knotty 
problems and obtaining a popular verdict free from 
personal or political bias. 

Much adverse criticism has been directed against the 
Commonwealth for its laws restricting immigration. 
But a law forbidding the indiscriminate introduction 
of labour under contract is a necessity in a country 
where the ruling rate of wages is higher than in Great 
Britain ; where Factory Acts provide for boards that 
fix the rate of wages ; and where the minimum wage is 
in force. There was hardly a voice raised in the (Com- 
monwealth Parliament against the clause providing for 
this restriction, and there w^as no division upon it. It 
was evident that without some such provision an un- 
scrupulous employer might hoodwink those working at 
lower wages in other countries into binding themselves 
for a term of years at a rate which, thougli high enough 
to entice, was still below the Australian standard wage. 
The full Australian citizenship is open to tfie world, but 
he who desires to partake thereof should enter the 
country free and untrammelled. 

The law was never intended to apply to such a case 
as that of the historical six hatters, who, however, were 
not sent back, as is so frequently stated, but, on the 
contrary, were admitted directly their employer applied 
for the requisite permission. The episode was a regret- 
table incident, for which a little passing inter-State 
jealousy was probably responsible, but does not give 
ground for all the clamour which was raised against the 
Act. 

The exclusion of coloured races may be accepted as a 
fixed and final determination. This is not, as is fre- 
quently supposed, a mere labour question. It is a 
national resolve, which is shared by the great majority 
of every class, to preserve at all hazards the purity of the 
race. Those living at a distance can hardly appreciate 
the gravity of the position. Without immigration laws, 
Australia, situated as she is, would be inundated bv 
alien races, and would soon cease to be a white man s 



country, and autocratic in place of parliamentary methods 
of government would in some parts have to be adopted. 
The racial trouble in the United States indicates that 
prevention is the only course to pursue in view of an 
evil which is apparently without remedy. The wide- 
spread impression that white men cannot perform 
manual labour in the tropical regions of Australia is 
without adequate foundation ; it is continually refuted 
by actual experience. The difficulty is not that the 
white man cannot work alongside of the black, but that 
he will not. Professor C. H. Pearson, in ‘National 
Life and Character,’ remarks: ^When he’ (the black 
labourer) ‘ multiplies, the Hritish race begins to consider 
labour of all but the highest kinds dishonourable, and 
from the moment that a white population will not work 
in the fields, on the roads, in the mines or in factories, 
its doom is practically sealed.’ 

It is doubtful whether there is so much real economy 
in coloured labour as some imagine. It is undoubtedly 
more manageable and docile, and these features naturally 
have a charm for employers; but docility is not the 
quality on which the greatness of the British race was 
based. It was not the docility of our forefathers that 
won for us our civic and political liberty ; nor were the 
sea-dogs who built the Empire renowned for passive 
virtues, which are as little calculated to maintain as to 
found an Empire. In the eagerness to unearth treasure 
we must beware lest we sap the very foundations of the 
Imperial structure. Rome, the prototype of Great 
Britain, fell because the sturdy agriculturists, racy of 
the soil, were displaced by bond labour ; for though the 
latter might till the land with profit to their masters, 
they could not wield the sword necessary to defend the 
homestead. 

There is nothing either strange or novel in the ideal 
held by the Australian democracy that the worker 
should enjoy a living wage, that he should have leisure 
for recreation and self-improvement, and that some 
provision should be made by which he is enabled to 



spend the evening of his days free from want and with- 
out the humiliation of the workhouse. What does it 
profit the nation that life has joys for the privileged few 
if the masses are not well housed, clad, and fed ? It is 
as though we should be satisfied if the officers of an 
army fared sumptuously while the rank and file were in 
want. It is not thus that campaigns are won, and it 
is not by neglect of wealth-producing labour that nations 
attain either happiness or prosperity. The welfare of 
the workers who constitute the body of the nation has 
been the aim of the best men and the greatest thinkers 
in all ages ; but while others have been satisfied with the 
expression of a pious opinion, Australia and New Zealand 
have endeavoured to reduce it to practice. Certainly 
the case of New Zealand, where measures have been 
carried to the fullest extent in this direction, seems to 
bear out the view that such a course not only is not 
inconsistent with national prosperity, but appears to be 
an efficient instrument to that end. 

Accompanying the development of democracy in 
Australia, there is, however, no sign of enervation or 
laxity on the part of the governing power. The will of 
the people, once definitely ascertained, carries with it 
the corollary of inflexible enforcement. The duly 
accredited representatives of the manhood and woman- 
hood of Australia have little of the timidity of public 
opinion so frequently displayed by those whose autho- 
rity is based on a more limited franchise. Anti- 
vaccinators do not scare them, and they are not afraid 
to adopt severe measures for a definite public good. 
For example, the agricultural departments succeeded 
by rigorous administration in eradicating scab from the 
sheep scattered in millions over mountain ranges and 
vast plains — a herculean accomplishment when compared 
with the futile efforts in these islands. Acts which 
would be resented as arbitrary if imposed by an auto- 
cracy or oligarchy are obeyed without protest when the 
legislative power is unquestionably in the hands of the 
whole people. Regulation and restriction are then 
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regarded not so much as infringements of liberty, but 
rather as a laudable exercise of self-control. There is 
truth as well as satire in Lowell’s witty lines : 

‘ Democracy gives every man 
The right to be his own oppressor.** 

One thing, however, is needful to enable iVustralia to 
realize her destiny, and that is increased population. 
Unoccupied lands are not only a passive hindrance to 
prosperity, but are a positive source of weakness and 
peril. In this, as in other respects. Nature abhors a 
vacuum, and covetous eyes may be cast on vast, 
unoccupied areas. If the coloured element is barred, 
the white must be encouraged. The diminishing birth- 
rate makes the matter more urgent. A country with 
merely a marginal population is as an empty shell, 
which may collapse at a touch. Prudence, as well as 
duty to others, impels to action. Mr. Deakin has 
already emphatically pronounced his opinion as to this 
pressing necessity. Western Australia has appointed a 
Commission to deal with the aspect of the problem in 
that State, New South Wales is taking active steps, and 
Queensland has always been alive to the requirement. 

Among the matters which, owing to their impor- 
tance and to the impotence of private initiative, 
demand State action, the adjustment of population 
should take a leading place. Systematic immigration 
is a comparatively neglected field, and might with 
mutual advantage be undertaken by the combined 
forces of the British and Colonial Governments. It 
may be noted that, while critics impress on Australians 
the necessity of attracting population, they often 
vehemently denounce measures for facilitating land 
settlement, which must form the basis for an increase 
of population. The resumption by Governments of 
portions of vast pastoral leases for permanent agri- 
cultural settlement has often been stigmatized as land 
robbery, and laws providing for the repurchase of large 
and sparsely-peopled estates for closer settlement have 



been condemned by some usually enlightened and 
right-thinking English journals, and yet these measures 
were indispensable means towards the simultaneously 
advocated end. The misconceptions which arise even 
in fairly well-informed circles as to occurrences in 
Australia, and especially as to the aims and results of 
legislative action, would be amusing were they not 
provocative of mischievous misunderstandings. 

Gentlemen in London who take a prominent part in 
discussions concerning the Colonies, and so volubly lay 
down the law, are to be congratulated that the responsi- 
bility of the helm is not in their hands ; otherwise the 
course of the ship of State might be brief. The settle- 
ment of a huge continent like Australia, where distances 
are so enormous, presents many novel difficulties. The 
conditions of soil and climate are, in many cases, 
unprecedented and peculiar. Many of the regions in 
which flocks and herds abound are without permanent 
water. This has to be provided, often at great cost, 
before successful settlement is possible. In agriculture 
the recognised system of rotation of crops can be 
carried out in only a few localities. Methods of 
farming so successful in other countries have to be 
unlearnt before a successful start can be made. 

The power evinced by Australia of recuperation from 
the effects of the late prolonged drought is astonishing. 
In many sheep farms the natural increase in the flocks 
last year exceeded 100 per cent. The wheat available 
for export during 1904 was estimated at 40,000,000 
bushels, and the imports of wheat from Australia to 
this country in that year largely exceeded those from 
Canada. Exempt from the rigour of winter, and with 
the boon of two springs in each year, Australia has 
unrivalled advantages for production. As the land of 
the golden fleece and sheaf she is peerless. The 
panegyric of Pliny on the British Isles quoted by 
James Harrington 250 j^ears ago in the ‘ Common- 
wealth of Oceana,’ applies in many respects to the 
Colony which has now succeeded to the tiUe. 



‘ O the most blest and fortunate of all countries, 
Oceana 1 how deservedly has Nature with the bounties 
of heaven and earth endued thee ! Thy ever fruitful 
womb not closed with ice, nor dissolved by the raging 
star ; where Ceres and Bacchus are perpetual twins. 
Thy woods are not the harbour of devouring bea.sts, nor 
thy continual verdure the ambush of serpents, but the 
food of innumerable herds and flocks presenting thee, 
their shepherdess, with distended dugs or golden 
fleeces.’ 



NEW ZEAI.AND TO-DAY 

By the HON. W. P. REEVES 

Imagine Italy and Sicily lying out in mid- Atlantic ; 
give them a cooler midsummer and a scanty Anglo- 
Saxon population ; indent the long, boot-shaped outline 
of their coasts deeply here and there with gulfs and 
fiords ; banish beggary, ignorance, malaria, and the 
sirocco, but deprive them also of the glories and colour 
of history, architecture, painting, sculpture, and I^atin 
speech and taste, and you may conceive of a country 
not unlike New Zealand. The ocean archipelago has 
the same slim shape, the same long spinal mountain 
chains, the same contrast between Alpine snows towards 
one extremity and high volcanic cones towards the 
other ; and the brilliant New Zealand atmosphere and 
blue seas arc Italian also, though in colouring and shape 
the lofty shores more resemble parts of Greece. To 
the landscape artist they seem almost too romantic a 
theatre for the sober, matter-of-fact British colonists, 
who are planting and ploughing plains, hewing farms 
out of forests, and turning silent valleys into green dairy 
pastures, and bleak hillsides into sheep-walks. For the 
Anglo-Saxon settler is a man of business ; Romance 
does not trouble him. When natural beauty stands in 
the way of settlement it has to go ; and the artistic 
mind must comfort itself as best it can with the reflec- 
tion that much of the peculiar beauty of New Zealand 
is indestructible, and that some more of it will be saved 
for the prosaic reason that it does not ‘pay’ to destroy it. 



Not that all New Zealanders are indifferent to 
the beauty of their land ; many of them admire and 
enjoy it. Large State reserves protect some of the 
more charming landscapes ; in certain places societies 
guard their local scenery. The Government Tourist 
Department advertises the country’s scenic attractions, 
and smooths the path of the visitor or holiday-maker 
in a score of ways. But to the typical colonist all such 
things are merely by-play. His pride is in ‘ progress.’ 
The traveller from England is curious about what the 
islands were in their natural state — about the solemn 
Alps, the delightful fiords, the untouched forest, the 
astonishing volcanic forces, the picturesque savages who 
dwelt among these sights. The heart of the colonist 
is in the transformation which is turning the stern or 
beautiful wilderness into a flourishing and civilized State. 
The bleating of sheep and lowing of cattle are sweeter 
music in his ears than the roar of waterfalls. To the 
European visitor a colonial city of fifty thousand inhabi- 
tants is just a third-rate town and nothing more. To 
the pioneer who has seen it grow from a handful of 
tents and shanties, the prosperous streets, roomy villas, 
and comfortable cottages represent victory — the triumph 
of his race in their battle with emptiness and desolation. 
So in the country : every new road, bridge, line of rail- 
way, every additional homestead, plantation, hedgerow, 
has a meaning to the settler, in whose eyes it spells 
advance and the conquest of obstacles. So traveller 
and colonist sometimes find themselves at cross-purposes. 
The former may occasionally seem to the latter an 
sesthetic butterfly. The European in his haste now and 
then sets down the colonial farmer or tradesman as a 
bit of a vandal. 

First and last, then, the dominating idea of the New 
Zealander is Colony-making. This is his work. Touch 
that chord, and you will always find him responsive. 
Why, then, with all this passion for colonization, has the 
archipelago not filled up faster, and been more com- 
pletely settled ? Sixty-five years — the age of the Colony 



— seem long enough in the eyes of some English on- 
lookers to have shown results, not better, perhaps, 
but on a larger scale. At the moment of writing the 
whites in the islands number considerably less than a 
million — just 864 , 000 , in fact — and as the coloured 
inhabitants are scarcely 46 , 000 , the population is under 
nine to the square mile. Thirty-six million acres of 
land are now in occupation by whites, and turned to 
some sort of productive use ; but that leaves rather more 
than thirty million acres still to be accounted for. As 
only one-sixth of the country’s surface need finally be 
quite useless to the grazier, it might be thought that 
the acres aforesaid should have attracted a greater 
stream of settlers happy to make their homes in what 
a comparison of death-rates shows to be precisely the 
healthiest spot on earth. 

The explanatory reasons of their steady rather than 
sensational pace at which the Colony has grown are 
briefly these : 

The first is found in the resisting power of the native 
race, and in the humane policy which has required that 
the soil of the island should be acquired only tract by 
tract, by slow bargaining and peaceful purchase. Next, 
as a retarding influence, must be counted the loneliness 
and distance of position. Again, now that the power 
of the Maori tribes has been broken, and all their 
possessions, save some five million reserved acres, have 
passed to the Crown and private owners, the physical 
configuration of the islands still confronts the settlers 
with many obstacles. Their surface is broken, often 
mountainous ; it is seamed and divided by ravines, and, 
to an extraordinary degree, by the beds of streams and 
mountain torrents of all sizes. Huge swamps demand 
patient and costly draining. Half the country was 
originally of a peculiarly dense and difficult forest. 
The soil towards the northern end is often a stiff clay, 
which yields good results only after much painful 
tilling. Nature has fitted New Zealand healthy and 
fertile, successful rather than for rapid occupation. 
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Bad land laws, too, leading to monopoly, have been 
obstructive in the past, and have left a legacy of evil. 
And the fall of prices of raw products, felt so severely 
between 1820 and 1895, embarrassed New Zealand as 
it embarrassed other young countries. Moreover, the 
New Zealanders ambition for progress, above referred 
to, must be taken with one important qualification. 
The march must not be of Progress and Poverty. The 
growth of population must not be any ugly rush that 
will lower the standard of comfort. The New Zealander 
is a worker — a hard and intelligent worker ; but, what- 
ever his class, he expects a liberal return for his labour. 
His ideal is the golden mean : a land without material 
misery, where there shall be something for everyone 
and not too much for anybody ; a land where life shall 
not be a lottery with a few great prizes and a vast 
number of blanks. Hence the exclusion laws, which 
almost bar out Asiatics. Hence the land laws, which 
aim at preventing any but small or middling farmers 
from acquiring agricultural land from the Crown ; the 
progressive land tax, the absentee tax, and the rates 
levied on unimproved values. Hence the Industrial 
Arbitration Act and a whole code of labour laws 
stipulating for fair working conditions not only in 
factories, workshops, and mines, but in open-air industries. 
Hence the statutory encouragement given to the forma- 
tion not only of trade unions, but' of associations of 
masters, with the levelling influence which such associa- 
tions have. Hence the deliberate throwing of old-age 
pensions for the aged poor, and the whole burden of 
charity (outdoor relief, hospitals, lunatic asylums) upon 
the public in almost complete indifference to its effect 
upon private alms-giving. Hence the construction and 
management of railways, telegraphs, and telephones by 
the State, with the immense reduction which this 
implies of the field of enterprise left open to the 
capitalists. The New Zealander is not such a materialist 
as to fancy that a decent share of comfort all round — 
to be earned by hard work — will insure human happi- 
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ness. But he is the reverse of an Oriental ascetic, and 
he does most steadfastly believe that healthful surround- 
ings, good food, good pay, and a fair margin of leisure, 
give the best chance of happiness to the common 
w^orkaday person. The notion that New Zealanders, 
as a people, have as an ideal some elaborate State 
.Socialism may be dismissed. They are not enthusiasti- 
cally steering towards a Cooperative Commonwealth. 
They are not even — consciously — Fabian Socialists. 
But they find in practice that by collective action they 
can do many things which they wish to do. They 
are, so far, satisfied with the chief experiments they 
have tried, and are unconsciously coming to look 
upon themselves as members of a cooperative com- 
pany with unlimited liability, but practically limited 
risks. 

As a democracy their Colony is sometimes compared 
with democratic Switzerland. There is, however, this 
material social difference: the yearly sum which the 
average New Zealander is able to spend is more than 
twice the annual outlay of the Swiss ; it is more than 
four times that of the average Russian. Yet scarcely 
6 per cent, of the male bread-winners in New Zealand 
enjoy ineomes exceeding £200 a year. And among 
this favoured 6 per cent, the average of income is barely 
£600. Such a handful are the very wealthy ; indeed, 
the annuity does not claim to possess a single millionaire. 
This aurea inediocritcis does not mean that there is 
neither poverty nor anxiety, any more than the fact 
that the death-rate is the lowest in the world means 
that there is no mortality. What it does mean is that 
the competent farmer, skilled mechanic, and able-bodied 
labourer have usually a more hopeful life than in other 
countries. Generally, the diffusion of comfort in all 
classes is a pleasant sight, and, as there is no luxury on 
a large scale, the contentment of the man of small 
means is nowhere disturbed by the contrast of flaunting 
wealth. 

The wooden cottage, which is the ordinary abode of 
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the manual or clerical labourer, may be a small enough 
edifice, but, like Goldsmith’s Swiss, the householder 

^ Sees no contiguous palace rear its head 
To shame the meanness of his humble shed.’ 

Moreover, except in W ellington, the cottage is more 
likely than not to be surrounded by a garden. Indeed, 
it chiefly is the gardens whicli arc the saving clause of 
the towns and suburbs; the less said about the archi- 
tecture the better. But the gardens, helped by the 
bright skies, fresh air, and general look of spaciousness 
and cleanliness, redeem most of the streets and squares. 
New Zealanders bid fair to be great gardeners, as, 
indeed, they should be in such a climate. There is 
still room even in most of the settled districts for man 
to turn round in. Though monopoly has already done 
him much mischief, he is not divorced from the soil. 
The number of distinct land-holdings is 116,000. Of 
these 66,000 are of more than 1 acre apiece, so may 
be set down as something larger than sites for buildings, 
yards, and cottage gardens. The remainder are nearly 
all urban, and their number shows that the process of 
packing humanity into courts, alleys, and slums has 
scarcely yet begun. It would, indeed, be monstrous if 
it had, seeing that the islands are as large as the kingdom 
of Italy. 

Nor do you find in New Zealand the peculiarity 
which strikes the visitor to Australia — namely, dispro- 
portionately large cities. It is the most decentralized 
of colonies ; there is no overshadowing centre ; in- 
stead you find four towns — Auckland, Christchurch, 
Dunedin, and Wellington. The largest of these, 
Auckland, has, with its suburbs, about 70,000 people, 
and the smallest of the four, Wellington, about 53,000. 
Wellington, too, though the seat of Government, 
exercises no special political influence. The cities, 
indeed, do not dictate to the Colony, though intellectu- 
ally they may influence it. For instance, no repre- 
sentative of any of the four centres sits in the Cabinet. 
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The farmers are the most influential class. This is 
but natural in a country where there are no less than 
43,000 freeholders, each occupying more than 5 acres 
of land, to say nothing of many thousands State 
tenants. Only one-tenth of the occupied soil is held by 
the tenants of private owners, so that rural landlordism 
has not yet made much headway. The farmers, there- 
fore, are their own masters, especially in these latter 
years in which State mortgage loans on easy terms, 
together with prosperous seasons, have loosened the 
once tight grip of money-lenders and financial institu- 
tions. The policy by which the New Zealanders 
endeavour to promote the subdivision of their soil has 
come in for some criticism among Utopians as well as 
Conservatives. Conservatives see the premature extinc- 
tion of a class of wealthy country gentlemen whose 
homes might be a refining influence. The scientific 
Utopian fears that the multiplication of small holdings 
must people the country with a race of ignorant, 
inefficient, thick-headed peasants without machinery, 
capital, or initiative. But the New Zealand farmer is 
by no means a boor. He is educated, keen-witted, 
handy. Where capital and expensive machinery are 
wanted he and his neighbours will use cooperation, as 
in the case of dairy factories. Moreover, the Govern- 
ment Department of Agriculture is the farmers’ friend 
— a powerful educating and stimulating force. 

Next to the farmers in influence come the work- 
people. These, as a class, let the trade unions speak 
for them in politics, though most of them are not 
enrolled in unions. Many, though by no means all, of 
the manual workers, are keen politicians, and the class 
has more voice in practical politics than their fellows in 
North America or Europe. This is the more note- 
worthy because no specific Labour party exists, and no 
workman has ever held office in any Ministry. All 
adult women may, and most of them do, exercise the 
franchise. But there is no feminine party. Social 
position and industrial interests are the chief deter- 



mining factors of party divisions. It must be obvious 
that, in a country without an aristocracy or House of 
Peers, without a State Church or denominational 
school system, without a standing army, a navy, a 
foreign policy, or a millionaire class, politics must 
concern themselves chiefly with economic questions, 
matters of administration, and reforms aiming at some 
improvement of public morals. lender this last-named 
head a powerful cross-issue in the shape of the temper- 
ance movement has in the last decade cut across class 
and ordinary party lines. Started by the petite bour- 
geoisie, and heavily recruited from the work-people and 
smaller farmers, the temperance or prohibition agitation 
is the strongest united force at work in New Zealand 
politics to-day. Its strength, together with the devoted 
attachment of the people to their national system of 
education, and the practical daily interest they take in 
their schools, go to negative the suggestion that the 
New Zealander is a mere gloss materialist. Artistic he 
is not, ascetic he is not, but moral ideals and religious 
speculation have their share of attention. Above all, 
the colonist is a reader, and not of novels only. It is 
often his ambition to be a writer. The books written 
in or about the islands would fill many shelves. A 
severe critic might say that only two of them — 
Maning s ‘ Old New Zealand ’ and Domett s ‘ Ranolf 
and Amohia ’ — show unquestionable distinction. There 
has been, however, a fair amount of meritorious writing 
done by others, and the newspapers, though they make 
public life disagreeable enough, are, on the whole, a 
credit to the country. 

As yet the little nascent island race has done nothing 
in art, and hardly anything in literature. In practical 
statesmanship its name is linked with some bold 
experiments, rumours of which have gone abroad and 
which are much disliked by the educated and wealthy 
classes everywhere. So far its contribution to the 
world’s intellectual stock has been nought. It seems, 
therefore, a daring, almost absurd, suggestion to hint 



that certain aspects of the New Zealand character show 
some signs of a likeness to the Greek. The sunny, 
mountainous islands themselves arc Greek in contour 
and atmosphere. You may see there the outlines of 
the Cretan coast and the colouring of Corfu. And the 
people, subdivided by sea-straits and mountain ranges, 
have the local life, keen local jealousies, particularist 
politics, and restless hypercritical interest in public 
affairs which history associates with the Greek democ- 
racies. With their hundreds of newspapers and elective 
local councils, their adult suffrage, their extraordinary 
proportion of actual voters — more than one-third of the 
total population — they make a nearer approach to being 
a nation of politicians than any other community 1 
know of. The darker complexion, quicker speech, 
livelier manner, sociable disposition, and argumentative 
turn, already differentiates them from the English. 
Greek, too, is their love of light and amusement. The 
description given by Antoninus to Ulysses of the 
chosen sports of the Phaeacians would apply with little 
change to the Antipodean islanders, for athletics, 
boating, music, and dancing are among their favourite 
diversions. Music, indeed, is the one art from which a 
resident in their islands need not be divorced. 

At present New Zealand sport does not differ much 
from English. Apart from some wild-cattle shooting 
and from the rather adventurous pastime of hunting 
wild pigs on foot with dogs, there is little recreation in 
the islands which is not a fairly faithful copy of some- 
thing in the Mother Country. The pioneer colonists 
found themselves in a land without large native game, 
for the pigs aforesaid — the poaka of the Maori — were 
descendants of the tame importations turned loose by 
kind-hearted navigators like Captain Cook. Nor had 
the Maori invented any athletic sport attractive to 
white men, for the one great game of the Maori was 
war. All the colonists could do, therefore, was to 
naturalize British amusements. There Vv^ere no fresh- 
water fish worth mentioning, so they imported the 



trout, and have seen them grow to a size unknown in 
Britain, and furnish excellent sport for fishers with fly 
and minnow. In the same way, red-deer and fallow- 
deer thrive, increase in bulk, and show heads which 
excite the admiration of English stalkers. Good wild- 
fowl shooting is not at all difficult to get. In several 
districts packs of harriers are kept, and gentleman riders 
follow them over fences, live or other, vhich do not 
lack for stiffness. There is a legend that all New 
Zealand hordes jump wire fences as though to the 
manner born. This is not the case ; but some of them 
are trained to negotiate wire, and do so very cleverly. 
Moifaa is evidence that our horses can jump, and the 
many persons who think flat racing sport can enjoy 
abundance of it in the islands. Betting on horse racing 
is carried on through the ‘ totalizator,’ and though there 
is a great deal too much of it, the amounts staked by 
individuals are seldom ruinous. The ‘ totalizator ’ has 
levelled betting if it has widened it, and the system pay 
a heavy tax to the State. Even in gambling, therefore, 
the democratic and governmental spirit is visible. 
Among athletic games football easily takes first place, 
for the cricket is lamentably inferior to Australian. 
Cycling, bowling, golf, rowing, and sailing are pursued 
with much energy, and even polo is played here and 
there. But the national pastime is football, and in the 
Rugby Union game the New Zealand players have 
earned a considerable reputation. They have been too 
strong for the Australians and for various visiting 
English teams, and are now measuring themselves with 
exraordinary success against the best skill of the United 
Kingdom. 

Passing from sports, there is a recreation which to 
New Zealanders is something more than a pastime. 
Foreign travel is to them a sheer necessity if they are 
to escape from the narrowing influence of insular life 
in little provincial coteries. To do them justice, they 
seldom miss an opportunity of seeing something of the 
world. And here a noteworthy thing is to be observed. 



Their nearest, indeed their only, neighbour is Australia. 
Next in point of accessibility come the lovely islets of 
Polynesia. After these North America and the Far 
East of Asia are the easiest countries to be reached. 
Yet it is not to these that the New Zealand mind 
turns. The colouring of India and Java and the art of 
Japan are not what it longs for. The one ambition of 
every holiday-making man, woman, and child is a trip 
‘ Home.’ The New Zealand born wish to see the old 
country ; the emigrants from it wish to . see it again. 
Expense and distance do not prevent some hundreds of 
them from finding their way to London every year. 
To listen to some of them, when, after an absence of 
twenty, thirty, or forty years they look round once 
more on the great city is an experience sometimes not 
without a touch of romance or pathos. 

To return to the question of material well-being, a 
glance at the figures giving the details of the Colony’s 
wealth reveals an interesting and unusual position. 
Hardly anywhere else can be found a community so 
collectively wealthy, but whose members are individually 
of such modest means. How few are wealthy in a large 
way 1 have already pointed out. Yet, after making 
full allowance for debts, the net private wealth of the 
white New Zealanders is estimated at about two hundred 
and seventy million pounds. To this may fairly be added 
some millions representing the value of the native lands. 

The public estate and assets of the Government are 
also large, but against these has to be set the very 
considerable debt to foreign creditors. The best-known 
proof of the Colony’s wealth and productive energy is 
the volume of the external commerce. This has now 
attained to an annual total of a little over twenty-eight 
million pounds, of which some nineteen million pounds is 
trade with the Mother Country. The growth, too, of this 
trade with the United Kingdom is satisfactory. Between 
the years 1896 and 1904 it increased by seven millions 
sterling. Most of the remaining commerce is with Aus- 
tralia, India, and other parts of the Empire. All of it. 



too, is carried in ships which are wholly or chiefly British 
owned. As in other places, the United States and 
Germany have pushed for business, and the former 
managed in 1903 to export over a million’s worth of 
goods to the Colony, while taking nothing like an 
equivalent value of colonial produce in return. The 
New Zealand Parliament has, however, passed a Prefer- 
ential Trade Act, which has increased many duties on 
non-British imports to an extent certain to handicap 
both American and German merchants. It must be 
added that the unfriendly navigation laws of the United 
States, which virtually shut out our steamers from 
Californian ports, have roused no small feeling in the 
Colony. Good and cheap steam and telegraphic com- 
munication with the outside world is a prime necessity 
of New Zealand. In the way of cargo-boats there are 
few countries of her size which are better served. 
Thanks, too, to the iVll-rcd Pacific Cable, the cost of 
cable messages has lately been lowered to 3s. a 
word. But letters still take a minimum of thirty-one 
days to reach Ijondon, and passengers, unless prepared 
to scurry across from San Francisco to New York with 
the mail-bags, must spend from forty to fifty days in the 
journey. 

The trade above mentioned still consists almost 
wholly of the export of food and raw material, and the 
import of manufactured goods. Wool, frozen meat, 
gold, butter, kauri gum, hemp, cheese, oats, hides, and 
tallow are the chief articles shipped outwards. Wheat 
and barley are only grown for home consumption ; 
indeed, the entire area devoted to cereals now only 
equals one-sixteenth of the land laid down in English — 
i.e., artificial— grasses. 

There is almost no transit trade : the exports are the 
produce of the Colony ; the imports are for local use. 
In some cases the exports undergo processes which, like 
the refrigeration of meat and butter, the scouring of 
wool, tanning of skins, and sawing of timber, may be 
termed the first rough processes of manufacture. 



Generally, however, the manufacturing of the Colony 
is for home use. It is probable that the yearly output 
of the factories will be shown by next year s census to 
be about twenty million sterling. They turn out good 
work, honest, unadulterated stuff, and employ some 
seventy thousand hands, whose pay is higher than 
English rates, though not so high as American. 

The encouragement of these local industries is one of 
the chief colonial articles of faith. They are protected 
against dumping, and the competition of cheap labour 
and giant, old-established industrialism by Customs 
duties of from 10 to 25 per cent. Over and above 
this it is considered good form to buy home-made 
goods rather than imported. The average New 
Zealander thinks and asserts that his own manufacturers 
have a first claim, and British imports a second. If he 
patronizes German or American goods, he does not 
draw any unnecessary attention to the practice. This 
preference for British over foreign goods — which has 
always been something more than mere profession, and 
which has lately been emphasized by statute — is nothing 
extraordinary. The open ports of England are the 
Colony’s one great market ; and for many years 
England’s treatment of her Colonies has been kindly 
and just — in one respect even more than just. 

When we try to forecast the future of the New 
Zealanders, and estimate the possible development in 
them of national ambitions and foreign policy, we are 
at once brought up sharply by the dominating geo- 
graphical fact of their extraordinary isolation. It is 
inevitable that their characteristics as a community in 
all that pertains to dealings with their fellow-men will 
be modified by this striking peculiarity. Australia, as 
already stated, is their nearest neighbour, and at present 
it takes them more than four days of steaming to reach 
an Australian port. 

A voyage to the South Sea Islands consumes a week, 
and to cross the Valparaiso, the nearest large harbour 
in South America, involves a passage of twenty days. 
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passed .without sighting land. In sum, New Zealand is 
one of the loveliest civilized lands of the globe. Already 
this affects the temper and policy of her colonists, and it 
must continue to do so. As evidence, we may analyze 
their attitude at the three points where alone at present 
they come into political contact with the outside world. 

I mean their attitude, first, towards the Australian 
Federation ; second, towards the expansion in the South 
Seas ; third, towards the Mother Country and what is 
termed Imperialism. 

Under the first of these three heads it is now under- 
stood that they have tacitly hut definitely decided to 
stand aloof from the Commonwealth. This generation 
cannot bind its children, but this generation, at any 
rate, is quite unlikely to change its mind. The Aus- 
tralian had one — and only one — temptation to hold out: 
that — which was, indeed, a considerable inducement — 
was admission within the ring-fence of the Federal 
Customs tariff. So soon as it was plain that New 
Zealand was likely to stay outside, the Australians 
proceeded to aim specific duties at their neighbours’ 
chief exports. But the neighbours, though no more 
indifferent than other people to bread-and-butter con- 
siderations, did not flinch. They are islanders, and, 
like all islanders, they have an especial objection to 
interference by outsiders in their own affairs, an absorp- 
tion in these, an entire indifference to the internal 
politics of other countries, and an excellent conceit of 
themselves. Nine-tenths of them know almost as little 
about ordinary Australian politics as do Englishmen. 
They have no animosity towards, or jealousy of, the big 
Island-Continent. But their interest, their pride, their 
hopes, are centred in their own islands. Within their 
boundaries there is ample scope and verge enough for 
the statesmanship and industry of the New Zealanders 
of to-day. Australia’s future may be greater — so be it ! 
New Zealand’s, at any rate, will be bright and great 
enough for them, so they think. Were you to ask one 
of them ‘ how wide the limits stand between a splendid 



and a happy land,’ he might reply, ‘As wide as the 
breadth of the Tasman Sea.’ 

The same insular, self-contained temper is seen when 
we note their dealings with the tropic inlets of the 
South Seas. Favourably placed as New Zealand is for 
trade with these, large enough as she is to dominate 
these tiny coral or volcanic specks, a Polynesian 
hegemony has been from the first the natural dream 
of some of her more imaginative public men. Sir 
George Grey sketched such an island confederation 
nearly sixty years ago. Sir Julius Vogel, mo7'e suo, 
planned a gigantic Polynesian trading company. State- 
subsidized and territorial. Sir Robert Stout tried to 
annex Samoa. Mr. Seddon has actually obtained a 
transfer of the Hervey group and certain other islands, 
and has his eyes now on greater things in the direction 
of Fiji and 'I'onga. But to the main body of New 
Zealanders these schemes and annexations appeal as 
yet scarcely at all. They govern their little South Sea 
dependencies very well. The trade of these Liliputs has 
increased by about 80 per cent, in New Zealand hands, 
and their ten or twelve thousand natives are better off* 
than formerly. But the average New Zealander still 
takes but the mildest interest in Polynesia. It has 
always been so. When at the height of the Boer War 
the Imperial Government requited their patriotism by 
handing over Samoa to Germany and America, they 
shrugged their shoulders, and did not even murmur. 
Yet the Navigators’ were then the only really valuable 
tropical, south of the line, which New Zealand could 
hope to possess. Silently she saw her last serious chance 
of a South Sea dominion slip away. Tonga may some 
day be willingly linked to her; but Tonga is a small 
matter. Fiji is not small, but there Australian influence 
is certain to be exerted against New Zealand. Any 
field, therefore, left for a Polynesian overlordship must 
be of very modest dimensions. Yet the gradual fading 
away of chance after chance, as group after group has 
passed into the hands of France, Germany, or the 



United. States has not disturbed my countrymen. They 
have been so few, and the development of their own 
Colony has taxed their energies so fully, that they have 
had no time as yet to dream of Empire. 

Yet — and here comes the seeming paradox — they are 
Imperialists ; not Imperialists in the sense of men whose 
vision is to dominate inferior races, rule subject territory, 
and maintain powerful fleets and armies m ith which to 
assert mastery, nor is any very large share of their 
time and attention devoted to Imperial politics. They 
are capable of intense outbursts of feeling, as when they 
despatched ten contingents to South Africa. But the 
Boer War once over, they turned to their island’s affairs. 
They are Imperialists not because Imperialism tempts 
them with chances of meddling with other peoples’ 
affairs, but because Imperialism protects them from any 
interference by outsiders, and safeguards them in the 
quiet exercise of self-government. 

Their Imperial sentiment may be defined as an intense 
attachment to the Mother Country, and a pride in the 
Empire to Avhich they belong, though they have no 
share in its government. The Imperial ideal of the 
more thoughtful of them is an ultimate confederation 
of all branches of the Anglo-Celtic race under the 
British flag. Members of other white races dwelling 
within the Empire will, they trust, either blend alto- 
gether with the British (as do German and Scandinavian 
settlers in the Colonies), or will be absolutely reconciled 
to the British Imperialism by justice and liberty, as the 
French-Canadians have been reconciled. 

It may be said the ideals of a community of less than 
a million whites far away in the South Pacific do not 
matter to anyone. This article, however, is written on 
the assumption that the opinions of no division of her 
Colonies are quite unimportant to England. For her 
Colonies have a future. 



RHODES AND MILNER 
The Struggle for a South African Union 
By F. EDMUND GARRETT 

‘ He came in just after Majuba, and started to build it all up 
over again.’ — Table-talk of Lord Milner. 

‘They tell me I can only live five years. I don’t mean to die ; 
I want to live. But if I go, there is one man — Sir Alfred Milner. 
Always trust Milner. You don’t know yet what you have got 
in him.’ — Table-talk of Cecil Rhodes. 

Two names history will not be able to neglect when 
she tells how the foundations were laid of the third 
great Colonial Union in the British Empire. Those 
names (history will round off their titular corners, and 
brevity pleads for the like freedom here) are Rhodes and 
Milner. I am asked to contribute a short study of the 
two careers as they appear to one who had the oppor- 
tunity of watching them closely in South Africa, 
especially during the brief but stirring years when they 
overlapped. 

There must be something of telling a story and 
something of portraiture. There are one or two touch- 
stone aspects in which both men may alike be viewed. 
We must pause to seize these as the story brings them 
up, for each in turn. Desultory the plan may well 
seem ; but its aim is to suggest some picture of two of 
the most interesting political figures of our day, and 
to project them upon a backOTOund which includes, in 
sweep of broadest distance, the bolder features of the 
last quarter-century in South Africa. The runners, as 
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in the old Greek race, will carry torches, and pass them 
on to one another, and it will be seen that the torch is 
the same torch, but each has his own way ot carrying it 
forward. 

One digression may be borne with before the lens is 
focussed for South Africa. My rather cumbrous title 
was chosen to emphasize the fact that to the thought of 
both these men it was never the Transvaal question, 
or the Cape question, or the Rhodesia question, but 
always the question of Soutli jVfrica. And, further (this 
is the digression), the coming South African Union was 
always, in the thougfit of both, part of a definite whole : 
an Empire-State in which a self-governing and locally 
independent South Africa would be one of the partners, 
and to which ‘ British and Dutch alike could, without 
any sacrifice of their several traditions, unite in loyal 
devotion.’ The quotation is from a passage in a speech 
of Milner’s,"^ which should become a locus classicus of 
democratic Imperialism. Of such an organic Empire- 
State, the Empire as it exists was to both men’s thought 
only the magnificent raw material ; and, in Milner’s 
words, ‘ It is a close race between the numerous in- 
fluences so manifestly making for disruption and the 
growth of a great, but still very imperfectly reahzed 
conception.’ To both, therefore, all devices for working 
that raw material up, and creating organs of that union, 
all Imperial defence schemes and Imperial fiscal schemes, 
were a preoccupation behind and beyond the practical 
politics of the hour. 

To the fiscal scheme, which now divides parties, 
Rhodes’s contribution is well known. Whatever may 
be thought of it — and the present comment is penned, 
as to the scientific tariff, from the standpoint of a still 
unconverted insular sceptic, and as to Zollverein, from 
the standpoint of a Chamberlainite of 1902, persuaded 
that ‘ the Colonies must better their offer ’ — all candid 
minds must admit the loss to the discussion of a 
statesman who approached it from the colonial end in 
* Johannesburg, March 31, 1905. 



Rhodes’s large, yet practieal spirit. Academic he could 
not be, for good or evil ; but he was equally free from 
obsessions more likely in a colonial politician. He did 
not come to economics with a head full of wool or 
mutton or other vested localisms. He recognised John 
Bull’s burden, recognised the pelican-breast liberality of 
England’s fiscal treatment of her Colonies since the 
American loss ; and inferred that any Colony earnest to 
bridge between a producer’s policy and the consumer’s 
policy of England should be ready to take the first and 
the second and the third step before expecting a bargain. 
That spirit — and it is only the spirit 1 am discussing — 
is surely invaluable in a servant or master of colonial 
electorates. Justly, when displayed in (’anada, it 
excited the Cobden Club to embrace the makers of a 
preferential tariff. The Canadians were the first to 
force the door, but Rhodes was before them in hammer- 
ing at it on behalf of the same principle, which was 
afterwards in a modified form inserted into the constitu- 
tion of Rhodesia, and thereby, as Rhodes calculated, 
stamped upon the future federal constitution of South 
Africa. 

To the scheme of organic union for defence, again, 
which remains strategically urgent whatever may be 
done about commerce, Milner contributed a most 
suggestive word in some remarks to a 'I'ransvaal branch 
of the Navy League. Here, too, the first element to be 
seized is the Mother Country’s pelican-breast liberality, 
and Milner emphasized the fact that all South Africa, 
equally with the coast Colonies, depends absolutely on 
the British navy to keep the seas for its trade and as its 
first line of defence against invasion. 

This Cape Colony and Natal have recognised, not by 
a localized South African squadron, but by a direct con- 
tribution in aid of the British taxpayer. What more 
obvious for a representative of the Crown than to look 
forward to the South African Union making much larger 
strides towards converting the naval dependence into 
naval partnership? But then — what from a represen- 



tative of the Crown was less obvious, and should be 
proportionately more fruitful — Milner went on to 
emphasize, as a matter of his personal opinion, the in- 
evitable corollary of naval partnership — viz., the crea- 
tion of some organ of consultation upon world-issues for 
the sea-united Commonwealth. 

That scandalized some home critics. It was not in 
the Handbook of Official Perorations. But, thus and 
in other ways did Rhodes and Milner both number 
themselves of that great unform^*d party which is 
neither the ins nor the outs, which touches here the 
foreign politics of the one, here the home politics of the 
other ; a party to which Imperialism and Carlyle s 
Condition of the People Question are one and the 
same business of fitly rearing, housing, distributing, 
co-ordinating, and training for war and peace the people 
of this commonwealth ; a party which seems to have no 
name, no official leader, no paper even, but which I 
believe, when it comes by a soul and a voice, will prove 
to include a majority of the British in Britain and a still 
greater majority of the British overseas. Thus, at any 
rate — for here the digression stops — did Rhodes and 
Milner relate the South African Union to the Imperial 
idea ; and now to our business in South Africa. 

The table-talk citations set out above make a 
good starting-point. Sharply distinct by training, by 
temperament, and by the material in which they worked, 
both men were alike in a quick mutual recognition that 
left no room for jealousy. On Rhodes’s part that 
really needed some largeness, for the edges of his 
political breakage were yet raw when Milner succeeded 
at the Cape : officially, Milner once or twice had to 
thwart him ; unofficially, Milner superseded him also in 
the character of the strong man to whom English eyes 
were turned — the man who should reverse that strange 
persistent trend of things which for twenty years, while 
materially British brains and British capital and hard 
work were making the country, had caused Britishers to 
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keep coming off the worse politically. Rhodes accepted 
supersession. The ‘ Lost Leader ’ was content that 

‘ We shall march prospering, not thro’ his presence’ — 

provided only that we marched. 


Pakt L— RHODES. 

Rhodes started uphill. He entered Cape politics in 
a day when Downing Street and South Africa were 
sick of each other’s very names. The weary Titan who 
has just poured out two hundred millions was loth to 
spend another million then. Those were days when 
Froude, sent out as a missionary of Empire, could 
publicly advocate Great Britain’s retiring from all South 
Africa except Simon’s Bay ; when the dictum that there 
was no more place for direct Imperialism in the country, 
so often quoted against Rhodes himself, could be echoed, 
word for word, by a Governor and High Commissioner 
of the Queen ; when even a Wools Sampson could help 
in a solemn burial of the Union Jack at Pretoria. The 
Transvaal was gone, and no sooner gone than the Boer 
junta began to be provided with new sinews of war by 
the eager toil of British miners. Naturally, legitimately 
even, it became the focus of ambitions, anti-British 
because patriotically Republican. The push towards 
South African Union was as inevitable as the push of a 
plant towards the sun. But was union to come within 
or without the Empire ? W ealth, power, the lure of 
beckoning career — these signposts now pointed all to 
Pretoria, and drew from Cape Colony the ablest and 
most ambitious of the Queen’s young Dutch subjects. 
On every border bands of patriotic Boers were thrusting 
outward for expansion : south-east, towards a seaport ; 
northward, towards the unappropriated residue of South 
Africa ; westward, to join hands with Germany and so 
shut for ever the road to that residue from the British 
south. What was Rhodes to do ? 



To meet and baffle these outward thrusts one by one 
was the first necessity ; and that, from the early eighties 
down to the stoppage of the last earth (the seaward 
opening) in 1895, he did. Those who know the inside 
history of those events know best his part in them, 
which, to be sure, was sometimes not very pellucid to 
outside gaze. In the west, for instance, direct 
Imperialists like Warren and Mackenzie, blunt, honest 
fellows, were quite at cross-purposes with him ; but 
Paul Kruger read his Rhodes aright, if they could not,* 
and in his ‘Memoirs’ that good hater has put it on record 
who it was that really siiut the Boer kraal, and kept 
open the British road to the north. 

I have seen it suggested that what really kept foreign 
Powers out of Rhodesia was not Rhodes, but the Moffat 
Treaty of 1888 and the proclamation of that blessed 
phrase ‘ Sphere of Influence.’ The criticism could not 
have been made had the critics known— what does not 
appear in Blue-Books, but what Lord Rosmead could 
have told them — who it was that prompted both treaty 
and proclamation. Rhodes had disclosed his plans, and 
Sir Hercules Robinson had exacted guarantees that 
where he planted the flag Rhodes would follow. Some- 
thing more was wanted than negatives to Kruger and 
proclamations of spheres. The north must be not only 
talked about, but taken — occupied, opened up, freed 
from the yoke of black militarism, settled, developed. 
Only so could a new world to redress the balance of the 
old, a counterpoise to the lost Eldorado of the Transvaal, 
be got ready to fling into the British scale on the day 
when South Africa should be ready to tremble into 
union one way or the other. For that millions were 
needed, and since it was idle in those days — how idle 
was proved by that old crusader, John Mackenzie — to 
ask the British Government or taxpayer to find the 

* If Sir Charles Warren desires (as he clearly needs) more light 
on Rhodes’s part in the obscure Cape politics of that period, he 
might seek it from an unimpeachable witness like Sir James 
Rose-Innes. 
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millions, Rhodes resolved that they should be found by 
the British (and foreign) speculative investor. He 
would adapt to the Bourses of the nineteenth century 
the model which had served the seventeenth and 
eighteenth to lay British foundations in two hemispheres, 
from the East Indies to Hudson’s Bay. The North 
Borneo Company, I think, was the modern instance 
which directly suggested the Charter plan to our young 
colonist. It was essential to his plan, however, that he 
should be in a position to underwrite his project, as it 
were, not only with a large fortune of his own, but by 
throwing into the scale at critical moments the stake of 
that vast funded wealth which he created in the 
Kimberley diamond-mining trust. 

And the amazing thing is that he did not make the 
fortune first and then conceive the application of it, as 
a tired millionaire’s hobby. We are familiar nowadays 
with such an origin for great philanthropic and patriotic 
schemes. A man makes his millions in exploiting the 
Turk to lavish them on emigrating the Jew, or emerges 
from a corner in steel to give off the transmuted metal 
in a Danae-shower of free libraries, while philosophers 
like Mr. John Morley and Mr. Frederic Harrison 
decorate his brow with chaste wreaths. It is one of the 
more creditable features of the modern aggregation of 
wealth ; but Rhodes’s case was different. The historian 
will find the evidence ample and conclusive that the 
dreamy young colonist who built up the De Beers 
monopoly had already, as an Oxford undergraduate, 
projected his plan of a life-work for the British Empire; 
that this daydream supplied his spiritual food through- 
out the absorbing struggle of the ten years which 
patience and genius required to create De Beers ; and 
that he emerged from the dust of that squalid arena to 
fling himself heart-whole into the toil of realizing the 
dream with the help of the financial weapon which he 
had framed and tempered for it. Many a youth might 
have said : ‘ Go to I I will lay up great possessions, that 
I may then apply them to such and such an ideal.’ 
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With how many would the ideal have survived the 
acquisition ? 

The financial was only half Rhodes’s idea ; the other 
half, which led to his extraordinary career in Cape 
politics, was concerned with the men rather than the 
money — the men and the methods of pioneering. It 
was to draw in the adventurous youth of South Africa, 
Dutch as well as English, to his adventure under the 
Union Jack ; it was to secure the Cape as a base for 
Imperial, as against Republican, expansion, by present- 
ing Imperialism as Colonialism, and working with colonists 
on colonial lines. To win and hold Dutch sentiment at 
the Cape while foiling Dutch ambition in the Republics 
was Rhodes’s problem; and till 1895 he marvellously 
solved it. 

He must have failed if Paul Kruger’s statesmanship 
had looked out upon a wider horizon. There the Boer 
was found wanting. When the Transvaal ruling families 
came into their kingdom they forgot their kinsmen in 
the Colony. They did not remember so only to be anti- 
England as not to seem anti-Cape. In railways, customs, 
trade. State employment, they played the German game, 
the Hollander game, the Portuguese game — ever^hing 
but the Afrikander game ; while Rhodes threw the door 
of the north wide, and eagerly invited every young 
Dutchman to share in the work of development. With 
all his gnarled strength and subtle shrewdness, Kruger 
lacked Rhodes’s sense of the grand scale, his zest in 
noble giving, his eye to the future. The patriotism of 
each, underneath its calculating materialism, had a deep 
spring of fire. In Kruger it was his sombre piety ; in 
Rhodes, a latent poetry and romance, grandiose perhaps, 
but no whit less genuine. From these deep springs the 
conceptions of the one drew breadth ; of the other, 
narrowness. And so during the years when the work 
of white expansion was being completed in South Africa, 
Rhodes gained with the Cape Dutch all that Kruger 
lost, till the last square mile of No-Man’s-I^and was safe 
under the British flag. 



So far all was success. Not till the struggle over the 
map gave place to the struggle over civic status did the 
Rhodes method break down. But the success had a 
price. The price was a policy within Cape Colony so 
tender to Dutch prejudices as to gall many English 
ones. That brings up one of our touchstone aspects. 
What part was false in the fabric of Dutch conciliation 
which Rhodes built up with the best years of his man- 
hood, and shattered in an hour ? It is forgotten now, 
or, perhaps, by many it was never understood, how 
much of the sympathy between Rhodes and the colonial 
Boer was genuine. That long political union was not all 
a mariage de convenarice. Rhodes was of an ancestry 
of East Anglian graziers, and the landward strain was 
strong and native in him. By taste and temperament 
he was a country squire. From financial and industrial 
board-rooms ; from the close air of Parliaments, where he 
never seemed at home ; from the great mobs of city 
men or Cape Town electors, which, in late years, he 
learned to sway, he loved to betake Jiimself to road- 
making among the hanging woods of Groote Schuur, or 
experimental farming in Rhodesia. Escaped from town 
to Rondebosch, with the air of a released schoolboy he 
threw on the old flannels and the sliocking bad hat, 
jumped on the favourite hack, and was off along the 
flanks of the mountain, riding with a loose Boer scat 
and daydreaming in the saddle. 

In England, if he had never seen a Colony, he would 
have been in his element as a lord of broad acres, im- 
proving the estate, founding industries on it, creating 
model villages, living on terms half feudal, half demo- 
cratic, and entailing the estate at the end under strenuous 
conditions of public duty. He loved landscape, forestry, 
the farm stud, irrigation, wide views, large maps, an 
added acre, a new country, the clean, keen air of the 
veld. And therefore, when Rhodes and an old Dutch 
farmer came to talk, out on the stoep, they knew each 
other for kindred spirits. No need for pretence, so long 
as the talk was left, like a familiar horse, to take its own 



road. *The Dutchmen could feel the soil in his bones, 
see the horizon in his eyes. Silly people sometimes took 
his adoption of old Dutch ways, furniture and house- 
plenishing, for a politic affectation. No ; it was as 
genuine as his passion for Table Mountain or the 
Matoppos. In the height of his Dutch popularity, 
there was once some great pilgrimage of colonial Boers 
to Groote Schuur, when all they heard and saw so cap- 
tivated them that one veteran suddenly stooped in the 
grounds, picked up a great rough stone, and cried out 
that he would hand it down to his remotest descendants 
as a memento of that day and scene. I do not know 
whether, after the Raid, that stone came to be converted 
into a missile. But I remember among the things that 
pleased the old farmer that day at Groote Schuur was 
a discussion how best to keep together the old colonial 
estates, Rhodes deprecating the Dutch way of splitting 
them up among the cadets of their big families, and 
praising rather a sort of selective entail. That was 
derided at the time as an obvious piece of playing to 
Dutch sentiment. Such a bit of old Toryism could 
never be Rhodes’s natural view! Natural or not, it 
appeared, as we all remember, in his own will, and is 
stamped on the provisions under which the Norfolk 
estate of Dalham Hall is devised to his heirs. 

In politics, too, Rhodes’s way of looking at many 
questions was rather like that of the best sort of pro- 
gressive Cape Dutchman — the sort of Dutchman who 
really farms, and wants his flocks dipped, and his children 
schooled, and his natives kept sober, but never names 
‘Exeter Hall,’ ‘War Office,’ or ‘red tape,’ except in 
senses partly interchangeable and wholly pejorative. 
Into that mould, indeed, Rhodes fitted far more 
naturally than into the mould of our commercial urban 
electorates in South Africa, patriotically English as they 
were, but ridden by newspaper formulas. He was never 
quite comfortable as the leader of a party with no 
Dutchmen in it. I remember well his first appearances 
in the role of the out-and-out Progressive party man. 



He was never word-perfect, and caused the Tadpoles 
and Tapers sleepless nights. In the grave little Parlia- 
ment House under Table Mountain many a wistful 
glance passed in those days between him and certain old 
Bond stalwarts — wistful not on one side only. But the 
gulf was fixed. 

After all, where he really failed in faithful dealing 
towards those Dutchmen was just where their own 
Dutch leaders failed too. It was in keeping back from 
public expression an essential part of his mind on the 
great issue between the old and the new population in 
the Transvaal. On the broader question, ‘ Under which 
Flag?’ they had never any real excuse for misunder- 
standing him. Half a dozen blunt speeches, scattered 
throughout his career, told them plainly enough, even 
if his whole life-work had not done so, whether the 
United South Africa of his dreams was within or with- 
out the British Empire. But on this Outlander question, 
where the first tug-of-war was clearly coming, he did 
fail in the duty of speaking out to his Dutch followers 
while there was yet a chance of influencing them, and 
perhaps, through them, their kinsmen. He husbanded 
his influence, and the spade-work which should have 
prepared against the brewing storm was left undone. 
The storm burst and the influence was swept away in 
one thunderclap. 

Nice moralists may blame him for what he did ; I have 
always blamed him rather for what he left unsaid. And 
if so, there may be no good answer to the reproach of 
the Dutch rank and file, but there is a fair retort to the 
Dutch leaders. They, too, saw the storm brewing, 
knew that the old ought to make terms with the new, 
even, as we now know, whispered as much with growing 
urgency into Mr. Kruger’s ear. They whispered, but they 
never spoke out to their own people. If not blind 
mouths, as Milton called certain negligent shepherds 
of his day, they were dumb eyes. They, too, husbanded 
their influence ; they, too, left the political spade-work 
all undone. The result was spade-work of a grimmer 



kind : the sterile labour of those entrenchments that 
still scar the veld, and then the fresh graves in the 
little pieces of enclosed ground on the hillsides. The 
untaught lesson has written itself out in the long lists 
of ignorant colonial rebels, who have learnt late in that 
school whose fees are high. Faithlessness to Afrikander 
followers used to be the charge against Rhodes in 1896. 
Better spare bitter names. If we all had our deserts 
in this tangled business, who — accused or accusers — 
should escape a whipping ? 

It is curious to speculate now in what form the crisis 
would have come if Rhodes had stood aside and let 
Johannesburg be. What hurried him was not fear of 
the Kruger junta alone, nor of the cosmopolitan Rand 
alone, but of an anti-British bargain between the two — 
a great industrial Republic working to unite South 
Africa outside the Empire. Kruger w^as no such 
Machiavelli. How easy it would be to avoid our own 
blunders if we could only foresee those of the other 
side ! Rhodes failed to foresee that the old Boer caste 
would reject terms to the end, and that Dr. Leyds and 
the rest of the clever fools from Holland, instead of 
rising to the conception Rhodes dreaded, would waste 
their sliallow talents on the back-stairs of European 
chancelleries. It is often said that had there been no 
Raid there would have been no war. That is the old 
unhistorical trick of picking out one effect in a chain 
of effects and calling it the cause. It is sometimes 
added that Rhodes planned the Raid with that purpose. 
I do not think any historian will take that view. He 
might have sat still and let the drift to war go on its 
own way. But war at the best must mean throwing all 
his patient past and his plans under the trampling hoofs 
of violence. It meant making himself unnecessary. 
No ; the case with Rhodes was that he saw the crisis 
hurrying past him, and could not bring himself to let 
its threads slip out of his own hands ; so he dashed at the 
runaway — and failed. He did not make the weather, 
but, like Kruger, when he cried, ‘ I^et the storm burst !’ 
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he wanted to ride the whirlwind and direct the storm, if 
storm there was to be. So the politician turned raider. 
It is often argued that common standards of right and 
wrong cannot apply to such Uehermenschen as a Cavour, 
a Bismarck, or a Rhodes. It may well be so ; but it 
does seem as if the one or two things in Rhodes’s 
character and career which mere burgess rectitude, 
whether called unctuous or not, would deem to be 
against the rules were those for which the bills came in 
most punctually, and had to be most dearly paid. The 
things that only success could have justified were pre- 
cisely those that failed and upset all the rest. The parts 
of his work which then held firm, the traits in his 
character that stood out calm above the wreck, were 
those which show the man in as fine a light as the 
statesman, and need no apology for either. I present 
the copybook moralist with the hint. 

Rhodes was given scant time to retrieve, but it was 
crowded with matter. The ‘ facing the music ’ at West- 
minster, the forlorn hope in Cape politics which his close 
friend was to take over and carry to success after his 
death, the peacemaking indaba in the Matoppos, the 
strangely appealing last scenes and legacy to Oxford 
and Empire — these are material for the biographer, to 
make his plot in sober truth more romantic than a novel, 
but must not tempt us away from the main thread of 
our story. We have traced the long career of patient 
reticence ; we have tried to account for the one blunder 
of haste. We must now follow the torch as it passed 
to other hands ; but in leaving Rhodes, ‘ let me,’ in 
a phrase of his own, ‘ give you a thought,’ which those 
who seek a clue to his character may find suggestive. 
Raid or no Raid, there was a sense, a somewhat tragic 
sense, in which Rhodes was always a man in a hurry. 
To the consciousness that life was not long enough for 
the chosen life-work there was added the knowledge 
that his own life was almost certain to be cut short. 
Not in the East only is man liable to receive in mid- 
career the sudden arbitrary-seeming message to bid 
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everything good-bye. The specialist doctor, with his 
‘ bad prognosis,’ is the mute with the bowstring of our 
Western life. The message acts variously on various 
men. Balzac, in ‘ La Peau de Chagrin,’ has made a 
classic study of the effect on one kind of temperament ; 
Rhodes was of sterner stuff : 

‘ Life piled on life 

Were all too little ; and of one to me 
Little remains ; but every hour is saved 
From that eternal silence. . . . Vile it were 
For some three suns to store and hoard myself I’ 

So he with Ulysses. The message could not daunt, 
but perhaps it hurried him. Under threat of death he 
first went to South Africa. Again, and yet again, in 
his most strenuous and confident years a grim reminder 
came, and breathed into his work a kind of hungry 
fever ; in the closing years he learned to look certitude 
quietly in the face. Thus to his own eye he was ever 
that ‘ old man planting oak saplings,’ of whom he once 
spoke in a passage quite home-spun, but surely most 
touching. I, at least, know none other in his speeches 
that so appeals. And, indeed, when the biographer 
comes to seek for some one central thread on which the 
best and the worst of Cecil John Rhodes may alike be 
strung, something which makes both consistent, I think 
it is here that he may find it. He had no time, there- 
fore he shunned delights and lived laborious days ; he 
had no time, therefore he fell to the one fatal temptation, 
that of the short-cut. I often find myself applying to 
him those quaint, fine lines of Marvell’s ‘ To his Coy 
Mistress.’ Rhodes’s mistress was a cause, a dream, the 
destiny of a continent ; and sometimes, when the date 
for realization was pushed further off by a mutiny of 
native warriors or of parliamentary mugwumps, by a 
rinderpest, or a red-tape delay, or a war, I have seemed 
to detect in his grumble or impatient fling the very note 
of the delayed lover : 

‘ Had we but world enough and time, 

This coyness, lady, were no crime . . . 



My vegetable love should grow 

Vaster than Empires, and more slow . . . 

But at my hack I always hear 
Timers wingM chariot hurrying ncar^ 

And yonder all before us lie 
Deserts of vast eternity.'' 

‘ Time’s winged chariot hurrying near ’ is exactly 
what Rhodes seemed always to be hearing. Often he 
would try, with sudden passionate intensity, and in 
words considerably less choice than Marvell’s, yet 
poignant, too, in their way, to make that sound audible 
to others — persons with indolent delays, tiresome doubts, 
perhaps (let us confess) tiresome scruples. Only towards 
the end he learned at last a certain manly, if rather 
wistful, patience. 


Part II.— MILNER. 

A cool head and a fresh initiative — those were the 
crying needs of the High Commissionership in 1897 
when Milner stepped into it out of Somerset House. 

The old landmarks of Imperial policy in South Africa 
were no longer standing. Rhodes was down. Doorn- 
kop, as a name for Mse start and failure, had replaced 
Majuba. Lord Rosmead, lost without Rhodes, ill, 
aged, and broken with responsibility, had gone home to 
die. In the race for union the vantage of the moment 
was anti- Imperial. Kruger held the lead if he had 
known how to use it. On the map England stood 
well. There Rhodes’s work could not be undone ; and 
in population we were creeping up. But that was all 
neutralized by a singular racial disparity in political 
status ; and here, as we have seen, the Rhodes method 
had broken down. On our part of the map the Dutch 
unit counted double : he was a citizen, even over- 
represented ; on the Boer part of the map the Britisher 
was not allowed to count at all. The taxation without 
representation from which America revolted was a trifle 
beside the Outlander’s. And here fleecer and fleeced 



were not of the same but of rival races, not sea-sundered, 
but elbow to elbow. Armed with the proceeds of the 
fleecing, the lioer overlords, not yet prepared to dictate 
union on their own terms, were enforcing, at any rate, 
disunion and European intrigue as the alternative, and 
familiarizing young South Africa with the spectacle of 
British citizenship at a disadvantage. If the future 
was to be left to peaceful, natural forces, those forces 
must first be liberated. Such was the crux confronting 
Milner. The solution — ‘ Equal rights for every civilized 
man ’ — had been formulated by Rhodes at the moment 
of his fall. It remained for Milner to apply it. How? 

Direct Imperialism was supposed to have gone to the 
scrap-heap a decade since. Rhodes’s colonialism, as we 
have seen, had just followed it. Milner decided first to 
give tlie colonial method one more chance. He began 
hopefully— worked, as no predecessor had done, at the 
Dutch language, both High Dutch and the Cape taal ; 
studied, as nobody else has ever done, the Dutch 
vernacular press ; talked with leading Dutchmen and 
travelled hundreds of miles among the farmers, with 
whom, in Cape Colony, as recently in the Transvaal, he 
got on excellently. He soon saw the need of the 
moment. The storm-clouds were banking up ; if the 
Dutch of the Colony were to be roused to the danger 
and their duty, the need was not smooth sayings, the 
well-worn cliches of Government House, but ‘ straight 
talk.’ 

On this matter of faithful dealing one thing is certain. 
Let them say what they will of Rhodes, the charge of 
not being ‘ straight with the Dutch ’ is one which 
calumny itself can hardly bring against Milner. No 
husbanding influence, for him, at the price of a neglect 
of urgent duty. He had borne witness at the Jubilee 
to Dutch loyalty — the personal loyalty of Dutch 
colonists to Queen Victoria. That was a genuine 
sentiment. Had it all evaporated in a feu de joie on 
Queen’s Birthday, or was it of such stuff as would stand 
in a day of trouble? Was loyalty to the Queen only 



valid unless and until the eall came to choose between 
it and loyalty to Paul Kruger ? If so, the Queen’s repre- 
sentative could not count on it for any help in the liard 
task before him of securing justice while keeping peace. 
If otherwise, now was the time to show it. He invited 
them to throw over that old tradition— ‘ The Republics, 
right or wrong!’ and substitute for it the principle, 
‘ Rights for the British in the Republic like those which 
Dutchmen enjoy in the Colonies.’ He granted fully 
the claim of kinship, but he asserted that of allegiance, 
and called upon the Dutch colonists by timely mediation 
to reconcile and fulfil both. Such in essence was the 
famous ‘ GraafF Reinet speech ’ of 1898. A Cape 
Governor, in the heart of a Dutch district, suggested 
the point of view, seemingly a novel one, that they 
should think of England not as a debtor for their 
loyalty, but as a generous creditor for their freedom. 
What a stir it made ! What a tale of a tradition of 
mealy-mouthed officialism is told by the mere fact of 
that stir I It stands as a historic appeal, that fell, alas ! 
mainly on deaf ears. 

Not altogether so, however. People may talk now 
as if Milner had never tried to influence the Dutch, or, 
trying, had wholly failed to gain their confidence. But 
that will not do, since a chance of war has broken into 
the post-bags of Dutch leaders, and a Blue-Book shown 
the world the terms in which they wrote from Colony 
to Republic at the time of the Bloemfontein Conference. 
We thus have it beyond dispute that before Milner 
went to meet President Kruger he had eonvinced the 
Cape Dutch leaders, who had come into personal contact 
with him, that he was honest, that he preferred peace, 
that he was not prepared to pay all prices for peace, and, 
lastly, that, unlike Sir Bartle Frere, he had the British 
Government and people behind him. And of these 
things they advised Presidents Steyn and Kruger, who 
went their own appointed way. If Milner failed with 
the Dutch, in this, at least, he succeeded beyond any 
predecessor : he opened the lips of the Dutch leaders 
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in Cape Colony. To open the ears of the Dutch leaders 
in the Republics was beyond him ; and beyond any man 
was it (since not even to gods is it given to undo the 
past) to make that secret and temporizing voice, wrung 
from Cape Dutch politicians, penetrate to the dumb 
masses of their countrymen — the men on whose con- 
sensus really hung the issue of peace or war, and who 
had to decide it without ever having heard the truth 
— except from Milner. 

Rhodes used to be blamed for courting tne Dutch. 
Milner was blamed for not courting them. The candid 
will admit that as Governor at the Cape he held the 
constitutional balance even, and that in his more 
autocratic office in the Transvaal he did not let the 
natural sulks of the Dutch leaders or the loud near- 
ness of Johannesburg affect a readiness, an eagerness 
even, to do what little the bad times allowed for the 
Dutch rural interest. Road and railway plans showed 
him more than once as Member for the Veld rather 
than as Member for the Mines. The candid will admit 
this ; but even the candid may add that in matters not 
so easy to schedule there has been a change from what 
recent predecessors had made the regulation manner 
towards the Dutch. A popular conciliatoriness that 
only just missed the apologetic had become a fashion, 
almost (what diplomatic ententes cor diales so easily do 
become) a pose. 

In the main they were right, these predecessors. It 
is a question of occasion and of atmosphere. There 
are times (as in South Africa in the eighties) when a 
prodigal son returning from estrangement is rightly 
greeted with some effusiveness, even though the brother 
who never strayed be moved to priggish complaints that 
‘ loyalty does not pay.’ There is a time, again (as in 
South Africa in the nineties), when anything like fussy 
conciliation is ‘ the worst way in the world,’ in Milner’s 
own apt words, ‘ to impress or to win over a strong, 
a shrewd, and an eminently self-respecting people.’ At 
such a time the Dutch prodigal who purports to have 



sown his Republican wild oats and come home to stay 
is rightly looked to by a Governor for some better 
proofs of filial loyalty than that of always passing up 
his plate for more ; and the fatted calf is replaced, as in 
time it must have been in the parable, by cold mutton 
rigidly shared with the loyalist brother. 

Of course, after the falling on necks and feasting, 
after the best robe and the ring, the change to a 
Government House ordinary strikes a chill. It is the 
prodigal’s turn to cry favouritism. There is a calling 
of such names as ‘official pedant,’ and (how does it run ?) 
‘ racial autocrat,’ and ‘ callous satrap.’ Such terms must 
provoke a smile from all who have any personal know- 
ledge of Milner. That sympathetic charm to which 
statesmen of both parties bore witness in sending him 
forth from London eight years ago was not a thing to 
lose its quality in shipment across the Idnc, as perish- 
able wines do. The soundness and bouquet were all 
there when the vintage was landed. To the last, occa- 
sions for delicacy or fine human feeling were to him 
opportunities ; witness, for instance, the obsequies of 
Paul Kruger. The changed relation with the Dutch 
is not denied ; but it was a corollary, not an aggrava- 
tion, of the changed policy. 

From the moment when Milner pronounced for in- 
tervention there was but one merging issue in party 
politics, and the King’s representative was ipso facto 
a partisan. If history justifies Abraham Lincoln on 
the broad issue of the American Civil War, it will 
scarcely waver because his name was execrated by 
Southern planters. As mere Governor, Milner might 
have dined the Dutch, and read the King’s Speech, and 
ridden to hounds with the most popular of them, as, 
indeed, he did. As High Commissioner he held an 
office unique in the Empire and at a unique juncture. 
Instead of amiably eliminating the Imperial factor to 
salvoes of the Afrikander Bond, it fell to him to assert 
that factor as the one untried key to the problem. 
Events made him the agent — nay, the tutor — of the 



British people in its great issue with the Boer people. 
Precisians used to shake their heads over the phrase 
‘ Milner s policy.’ ‘ Say Salisbury’s policy, Chamber- 
lain s policy, the Government’s policy,’ cried they ; ‘ but 
Milner’s ? Grossly unconstitutional !’ Perhaps ; but 
the phrase roughly embodied the facts, which were 
made, not by lawyers, but by the unusual moment and 
man. Milner’s has been as individual a path among our 
civil servants as that of Rhodes among our politicians. 
Each had his day of dictatorship in the old Roman 
sense — a broad commission to see that the Imperial 
Commonwealth took no hurt. 

In short, it is as unreasonable to blame Milner for 
not conciliating the Diitcli into Imperialism in 1897- 
1899 as it is to blame him for not coaxing Mr. Kruger 
into abdication when in June, 1899, at last they came 
to conference. Critics suggest that if Milner at Bloem- 
fontein had abandoned dialectics for true diplomacy — if 
Mr. Chamberlain somewhat later had said, ‘ Ah, my 
kind Christian friend !’ instead of talking about a 
squeezed sponge — the prejudices dear to the strong old 
Dopper as life would have melted away. 

Such critics do not know their Kruger nor their Boer. 
The Dutchman is not, like the Irishman, a creature of 
sentiment. Providence in its infinite indulgence has 
spared us the task of reconciling any race which com- 
bines both the Dutch and the Irish gifts of recalci- 
trance. Our redoubtable Dutch fellow-subject is a 
practical fellow. He knows what he wants. Give it 
him, and you may call him a squeezed sponge or a 
scalene triangle, and welcome. Insist on his giving it 
to you, and he will dislike you, even if you say that he 
prevail and sing more sweetly than the nightingale. 
The most that can be expected of him is to admit of 
Milner, as the schoolboy of Dr. Temple, ‘ A beast, but 
a just beast.’ One half South Africa learnt to regard 
Milner’s character with love and reverence. With 
wounds yet fresh, it was not in human nature that the 
feeling of the other half should be the same ; but if* with 
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them the love was hate, at least for reverence we need 
read nothing meaner than respect, and the foe who has 
mastered respect is halfway to a friend. 

We have examined Milners handling of the Dutch, 
as we did Rhodes’s. Now for that other touchstone — 
the charge of being a man in a hurry. Granted that 
the Dutch were not to be won over, might they not 
have been left to time ? 

Against Milner this charge of hurry and lack of 
humane scruple can easily be brought home if you can 
prove one thing, to be defined presently. It is not 
enough to show that he led his country open-eyed into 
the war. That, which is said of various men according 
to the needs of the attack, is true of him -at least as 
true as of Mr. Chamberlain ; for the dispatches hint one 
moment of tension when the Colonial Secretary (or the 
Cabinet) wavered and the High Commissioner stood firm 
— none, I think, when the rock was at Downing Street 
and the reed at Cape Town. The mischief once diag- 
nosed, Milner never shrank from the surgery. He was 
not of those who said that Kruger would never fight, 
nor yet of those (if such there were) who promised a 
promenade to Pretoria. But when a tooth must out, 
and by the old way, the surgeon who refuses to promise 
painless dentistry does so not because he is inhumane, 
but because he is honest. When it came to peace- 
making, the Boer bargainers had stifFer work with 
Milner than with Kitchener, and their friends here were 
ready with the reason. The warrior, generous and 
humane, was contrasted with the ‘frigid satrap.’ Those 
who embarrassed the hardest-headed of our soldiers 
with these gushing diplomas had execrated him as a 
barbarian a few years before for the posthumous de- 
capitation of the Mahdi. Milner also, by an odd coinci- 
dence, once had to do with a decapitation of a dead rebel 
chief. It was shortly after he became Governor at the 
Cape. The act was that of a popular V olunteer officer, 
and Milner insisted on Ministers cashiering him for it. 
I cite the forgotten incident, of course, purely ad 



homineitt for the detractor. Lord Kitchener’s action 
either at Khartoum or at Vereeniging is not under 
discussion. But there was enough to suggest, what 
experience since the peace has amply proved, that it 
was the longer view, not the harder heart, that made 
Milner stand like steel for terms that would not com- 
promise the future, when Kitchener, utterly ‘ fed up ’ 
(in army slang), was thinking rather how to get the 
weary thing done with, and on to the next labour of 
Hercules in India. 

A Bishop in the House of Lords — one recalls Lord 
Goschens generous resentment — charged Milner per- 
sonally with apathy about the sickness in the concentra- 
tion camps. When the War Office Commission of 
ladies looked into the facts on the spot, they soon 
found that, personally as officially, the head of all the 
devoted workers who spent themselves in setting right 
the camps was throughout Milner. It is visible enough 
in their report (Cd. 893, 1902). Reparation for witness 
borne unjustly could not, to an eminent Christian 
gentleman, be anything but a gracious pleasure. So 
far, I believe, the Bishop has denied himself the luxury. 
Self-denial is also a Christian grace : hardly, in this case, 
the more winning one. 

No, neither hurry nor inhumanity is proved by Milner’s 
policy having led open-eyed to war. For that you 
must prove something different and definite — viz., that 
the object of the policy could have been attained in 
peace. This, of course, plenty of our glib censors are 
ready to assert. The Transvaal situation was bad, they 
grant you — so bad, indeed, that it could never have 
lasted ; and, in fact (the evidence for this next is never 
vouchsafed), it was coming to an end of itself. All that 
was needed was to leave Boer and Outlander to stew in 
their own juice (well, in the Outlander’s juice, at any 
rate), and somehow, some day, freedom would have 
slowly broadened down from precedent to precedent. 
That is how Englishmen got popular rights from English- 
men, and so, by a historical law, they would ultimately 
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have got them from Boers. I count— any Liberal must 
count among his acquaintance — plenty of good people 
who hold all this to be clear beyond argument. Not 
only stalwarts of the caucus, like Blow and Crewdson, 
to whom the term ‘ Randlords ’ came like a mental 
labour-saving machine, but Fellows of their college and 
drawing-room intellectuals : Cockshaw, the Professor, 
to whom Liberalism is an exact science ; andMcFadden, 
to whom it is an emotion in a vacuum ; and Heim, and 
Scuttermore, and Whymper of Magdalen, who belong 
to what a friend of mine calls the ‘ Peace to the Knife ’ 
party ; and Patterworthy, who would like to subject all 
British acquisitions since (say) the Peace of Amiens to 
redistribution by a committee of Swiss jurists ; and the 
Rev. Adderley Gall, who used to eall for cheers at the 
National Liberal Club when Boer successes were reported, 
put on crape after Vereeniging, and was much dis- 
appointed, when he met the Boer Generals, with the 
tameness of their rancour. The view was developed 
to its full logic (if the reader allows one more type- 
personification) by Molyneux Dodley-Cottle (author of 
‘ Submeanings of Maeterlinck,’ ‘A Pathology of Capital,’ 
‘ Ethics of a Nut Dietary,’ etc.), whose pamphlet on the 
war proved that reform would have come, without any 
imkindness, if only British South Africans had shut their 
eyes tight and willed that it was coming. 

These gentlemen were not living in the Colonies. To 
Milner the politics of Christian Science were not open. 
He had to act in South Africa, and upon facts. What 
he saw was that the admitted bad was not growing 
better, but worse. By bad, I mean bad for the status of 
British subjects, and for the British, as opposed to the 
Republican, trend of union. So far from freedom 
broadening down, the precedents, which came thick and 
fast, were all the other way. As for historic law, and 
the natural adjustment between town and country, he 
judged that the adjustment was likely to follow a new 
law of its own, where country meant a homogeneous 
and hostile race perfectly armed, organized as a rude 
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standing; army, and bred in traditions of triumphant 
militarism. 

Ah, but (we are told) he should have waited for the 
young generation. Were not young Afrikanders gi’ow- 
ing up who had education and could understand the 
inevitable forces at work ? Odd as it may seem, the 
educated young Afrikanders did not consider these 
forces inevitable. They thought the Republican would 
be — or they could make it — the winning cause in South 
Africa. Test it in the concrete. Take a case wholly 
favourable, you would have said— a clever, ambitious 
young Afrikander of high character who was making his 
choice just when Milner came to Cape Town — Mr. J. C. 
Smuts. Born and bred a Cape Colonist, Mr. Smuts was 
loyal, of course it seems but the other day he took 
honours at Cambridge. He cliooses Pretoria. In a year 
or two behold him State Attorney : lionest, competent, 
acridly Republican, talking (like General Trepoff) of 
reform, but as careful as he, or as Kruger himself, that 
reform should not touch the tap-root of exclusive 
power; next, counsel for reform (the Trepoff kind) at 
the Bloemfontein Conference . . . next, before the war 
ends, a Commandant spiritedly raiding his old Colony. 
And to-day ? To-day Mr. Smuts is civis Biitannims 
once more. A great career in politics is assured to him 
by his talents and the title of a Boer ex-General ; a 
great career at the Bar by his talents and the eager 
retainers of Johannesburg. He accepts the new order, 
quotes Schopenhauer to inquiring pro-Boers, and cor- 
responds with the High Commissioner on the require- 
ments of a truly democratic suffrage. Of course, he is 
loyal ; English admirers quote his speeches, sombrely 
pledging his faith to the logic of the stricken field. Do 
I impugn it ? Not at all. My question is, on the con- 
trary, How far would England have got with that 
young man by any other logic ? How far by ‘ waiting 
a generation ’ ? 

General de Wet’s war book affords a similar startling 
sidelight — one among many thrown by the war — upon 
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the unconscious undercurrent that flowed in Dutch 
minds in the years before it. The famous chief writes 
freely of colonial ‘ treason ’ and ‘ traitors.’ He does not 
mean the Cape rebels who joined the Boers ; nor does 
he mean the ‘ tame Boers,’ in army slang, who joined 
the British. He means colonists who stood to their 
allegiance and fought. He means all colonial-born men, 
whether Dutch or English by extraction, who bore arms 
against the Republics. To De Wet these are traitors, 
against whom he cannot enough express liis honest 
indignation. Traitors to what allegiance ? Why, for 
bold spirits like De Wet, that pan-South African 
Republic embracing the Colonies, that dream which, we 
are told, would have died out if we had but waited, was 
already no dream, but a living reality imposing an 
allegiance of its own and abrogating all others ! ‘ But 

will the dream die out now T So some objector may 
ask - someone who takes a faint-hearted view of the 
war, and a still more faint-hearted view of the peace. 
There is a sense in which I, for one, hope that dream 
will never die out, but that little by little, under the 
anodyne spell of free self-government, the sturdy souls 
who cherish it will come to feel that the dream is 
realized, as nearly as it could ever be outside dreamland, 
in a South Africa which is united, is a ‘ crowned 
Republic,’ and is as much theirs as ours. 

I'hat lies on the knees of the gods. What is certain 
is that when Milner came on the scene the two wrestling 
ideals had reached deadlock. The time was past for 
palliatives such as the Smutses and Reitzes would 
gladly have consented to — removal of the corruptions 
and stupid scandals of Government without real change 
of the bases of power. So far had things drifted that 
any sincere reform must involve an abdication of the 
Boer Government and look like an abdication of the 
Boer people. This was as clear to the Boers as to the 
rest of us ; and what Milner found was that South 
Africa contained no inner force capable of making them 
consent to it. He inferred that the force must be 



applied^ from without. Before the negotiations it was 
arguable that the Boer might surrender his monopoly 
without the war alternative. The negotiations made it 
clear that he would only surrender it on that alternative ; 
the war, that he preferred the alternative to the surrender. 
Milner, with that keen level gaze of his, foresaw as 
much from the moment when the old Boer and the 
young faced him across the table at Bloemfontein. He 
read the old peasant who liad grown gray in evading 
and defying England by turns. read the educated 

young Afrikander, the acrid little Republican who 
accompanied Mr. Kruger as lawyer-clerk, and whose 
almost cynical burlesque of a charter of enfranchisement 
was ready cut and dry in their pockets. He came out 
and paced alone for some time, grave and very pale. 
Should he, as men who Avere the eyes and the voice of 
England had felt bound to do before him, join in a 
paper make-believe, throw upon Time the onus of 
proving paper to be only paper, and so put olf the evil 
day ? ‘ After all,’ a slirewd Dutch leader remarked to 

me at that time, ‘ his diplomatic reputation depends on 
his getting something out of the old man and putting 
the best face on it.’ Milner considered all that while 
he paced, pale and solitary, with bent head. Then he 
re-entered the Conference room, firm and erect. His 
verdict was formed — ‘ complete failure,’ as he telegraphed 
to a friend — and his diplomatic reputation must just 
fare as it might. All that remained now, beyond certain 
talk, was to make the Boers feel that, give or refuse, 
they could no longer evade : refusal would mean playing 
double or quits for South Africa. He made them feel 
it. They decided, as they had the right to do, to play ; 
and they lost. 

The next period of Milner’s career bristles with 
controversy, only less than the period leading up to the 
war ; and I wish to grapple with the points most 
controverted first. Let us begin with his advice on the 
Suspension Question. Milner, like Rhodes on his death- 
bed, advocated that the Cape Constitution, which the 
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war had practically suspended, should be suspended 
formally until the completion of the after-war settle- 
ment. The advice was overruled, and to-day we can 
all, wise after the event, prove the advice a mistake. 
Some mistakes there must be marked up against a man 
shouldering Milner s responsibilities in such a whirlpool 
of problems as the South Africa of the last eight years ; 
but let us examine this one in the light of the facts, not 
as they present themselves now, but as they presented 
themselves tlien. There were two or three measures 
indispensable from the Imperial point of view to make 
the after-war situation in Cape Colony a tolerable one. 
No one will deny that. Equally, no one will assert 
that those measures could ever have passed the then 
existing Cape Parliament if the majority of Dutch 
members had stood to their own expressed views and 
sympathies. If Milner despaired of the Dutch majority, 
he had seen its chosen head, Mr. Schreiuer, after efforts 
which Milner alone could estimate, despair of the 
Ministry which that majority had created. And no 
wonder 1 What sort of Treason Court could men be 
expected to set up to disfi’anehise their own constituents 
— in some cases to try themselves ? To judge by their 
speeches, what called for a penal Bill was the martial 
acts of loyalists ; what called for indemnity was the 
martial acts of rebels. In the end, happily, under 
sobering influences, of which the half-unsheathed blade 
of Suspension was not the least, they did, under protest, 
legislate the Imperial minimum. By a series of Parlia- 
mentary ‘ flukes ’ the Bills passed. And since then there 
has followed, by the greatest fluke of all, something not 
indeed indispensable to the situation, but carrying it at 
last out of the region of flukes into one rather less 
breathless : I mean the success of the Progressive or 
Imperialist party at the Cape General Election. In 
calling the success of my political friends a fluke, I 
mean no injustice to the work and organization which 
won the success, nor to the fine temper and modesty 
and manliness which have gone to make up that happy 
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surprise — the leadership of Dr. Jameson, which, after 
one great and fruitful voyage, seems likely to be scuttled 
in port by one of these petty local rivalries which are 
the curse of English politics in South Africa. Nor, 
in describing as a fluke certain Acts passed by the 
preceding Sprigg Ministry, would I detract from the 
credit due to tlie Dutch members, my late Parlia- 
mentary colleagues, for their ultimate sacrifice, no easy 
one, to expediency and moderation. But my point is — 
and no one who knows the Cape lobbies and Cape 
constituencies will contest it — that these successive 
triumphs of the statcsmansliip of the odd-man-out on 
poll or division list amounted to a series of flukes, a run 
ot luck, on which a betting man would not have cared 
without heavy odds to risk his money. Such a run 
miglit come off — it did come off*; but in Milner’s view 
it was not a thing on which he could advise the Home 
(Tovernrnent beforeliand to stake vital interests. 

It may be said, if the advice was a mistake, it was a 
double mistake to advise publicly ; it certainly was so, 
if Milner had been troubling about personal prestige. 
He knew the Suspension Movement was a forlorn hope ; 
backed by his name, one to conjure with among the 
doubtful, it just might succeed : failure must mean 
rebuff. He knew that, and chose to shoulder the re- 
sponsibility. That mistake at least was characteristic. 

The next controversy, since it still burns in England, 
must detain us rather longer. Is Chinese Labour a 
mistake ? Nothing went so near to shake or strain 
that peculiar personal authority which Milner had come 
to wield throughout the Empire as when he nailed the 
yellow colours to his mast. One consideration may save 
our breath upon this tortured issue: it is that Milner 
stands to be judged by the event, and the event is 
month by month unfolding itself. Either, as some say, 
Chinese labour is an expedient which the Transvaal 
will abandon after a brief experience ; in that case, it is 
superfluous to ponder what might be its ultimate effects 
socially, while economically it will have served its turn 
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if it has ‘ stayed the rot ’ and tided the country over the 
Kaffir labour crisis. Or, in the other event, the likelier 
on the whole, the Cliinese experiment is destined to a 
longer continuance, long enough to make its secondary 
effects worth considering ; in that case Milner has given 
his enemies the hostage of a direct prediction, and the 
figures are filed for reference. The tide of white im- 
migration into the Transvaal, especially of white men 
with families, will save or sink him, so far as this ques- 
tion is concerned, as mathematically as an Egyptian 
Budget depends on a good or bad Nile. Let the white 
tide sink with the rising of the yellow one, as opponents 
say it will, and Milner as a prophet is self-condemned. 
Let the two rise together, as he declares they must, 
with certain broad effects upon the ratio, not of white 
to colour, but of British to Boer, and Milner is vindi- 
cated. Or, if not that — for this policy has had breathed 
against it 

‘ Twenty-nine distinct damnations, 

One sure if another fails ’ — 

at any rate, in that case, the heart will die out of 
the anti-Chinese cry throughout the Empire as it has 
died already in South Africa. I do not mean by 
this that no importance attaches to the other objec- 
tions which have been raised, moral or constitutional ; 
but only that, on the assumption stated, means will 
somehow be found to meet these in the case of the 
indentured Chinamen, as in the case of the indentured 
Indians on whom Natal depends, or as in the case of 
the pre-existing Kaffir labourers on the Rand itself, 
most of whom are temporary human exports, forwarded 
without wives, from Portuguese Africa, and all of whom 
are, in a degree only less than the Chinamen, and under 
our pledge to the Boers must remain, Gibeonites, 
helots, persons in a non-civic status. 

It is natural that the hostility should die harder in 
parts of the Empire which are innocent of colour 
problems, and therefore unhardened to the makeshifts 
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which such problems everywhere impose. South Africans 
are familiar with a polity built in distinct layers and 
exhibiting the rights of man in distinct stages of 
development. People in England, and practically in 
Australia, are not. Allowance should be made for that. 
Are not most South Africans outside Natal anti-Indian ? 
Were not all South Africans anti-Chinese till quite 
recently ? If they are converted to the expedient now 
— and tlie conversion is admitted by a hostile witness 
whom both sides respect"^'— it is not because they like 
the addition to the racial and civic variegations of their 
country for its own sake, but be(*ause they recognise it 
as the solution of a crisis which could not wait. With 
Milner, whose laisiness it was to find the solution, and 
whose habit it is to face facts, the recognition was 
sAvifter, but the stages of it were the same Avhich South 
iVfrica has travelled after him. The crisis which con- 
verted liim was a double one, economic and political. 
The economic crisis could not wait, because the com- 
mercial, industrial, even the agricultural, prosperity of 
the wliole of South Africa is nowadays so bound up 
witli tliat of the mining industry that, with the Rand 
halting, South Africa could not recover from the war. 
Some critics reason as if the country might have been 
kept waiting indefinitely for the ideal solution ; as if, 
after all the suffering of the war. South Africa might 
fitly have been prescribed a long diet of bread of afflic- 
tion and water of affliction to cool the warlike passions. 
The gold, they point out, would not have run away. 
This may be high philosophy, but the truth is South 
Africa could no more afford to be philosophic about the 
Rand labour problem than Lancashire about a cotton 
shortage, or Wales about a coal strike. Equally, the 
political crisis could not wait. The necessary period of 
autocratic rule should be got through quickly and easily. 
To let depression drift unrelieved into bankruptcy was 
at once to make the period odious and indefinitely to 

* F. H. P. Creswell, ‘ The Chinese Labour Question from 
Within; p. 89. 
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prolong it. ‘ Obviously,’ in Milner’s own words, ^ ‘ the 
interest of the Mother Country must be to grant self- 
government as quickly and completely as possible but 
even the most impatient agree that to this there are in 
common-sense and prudence a few conditions precedent, 
of which the first concerns tlie strength of that pacific 
army of occupation, the British population on the 
goldfields. In Milner’s ears the thunder of the mine 
batteries spoke more for the future than the thunder of 
the guns. The harsh but wholesome din of ‘ stamps,’ 
not the clack of tongues, was the right music for this 
intermezzo, and business, not politics, the right motif. 
Thus the mines became the first of British interests, 
and the industrial — or, if you will, the ‘ capitalist ’ — 
policy, became the broad Imperial policy. 

In a labyrinth of questions there is generally one in 
which the practical statesman detects tlic clue to all the 
rest. At Bloemfontein it was Franchise. Here it was 
Labour. By whatever path the problems of the hour 
were approached — revenue, war contribution, public 
works, commercial and agricultural distress, the un- 
employed question, the British immigration question, 
the Responsible Government question — Milner found 
ever the same impasse and the one exit. With a 
great mining expansion, all was possible ; without it, 
nothing. The Labour Commission made it clear that 
the one key to such expansion was some reinforce- 
ment of the African supply of unskilled labour. 
Unskilled, therefore (in a colour country) coloured ; 
extra- African, therefore Asiatic ; Asiatic, therefore (by 
universal consent) stringently restricted in the interest 
of the skilled white workman — such was the logic of 
hard facts. Granting the facts correct (and Milner is 
not an inquirer easily duped), what escape was there 
from Milner’s conclusion ? Granting the case for prompt 
relief, add that no other form of relief equally prompt 
was even suggested, and the strongest objection to the 
Chinese Ordinance is confessed, not absolute, but rela- 
* Speech at Johannesburg, March 31, 1905. 
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live. One escape there was — yes. Wrapping our white 
robes about us, we might beat a hasty retreat, and 
‘throw the responsibility on the colonists’ own shoulders.’ 
Such a way of ‘ saving face ’ would have secured com- 
fort, it seems, to some British consciences. It would 
have been, at any rate, appropriately Chinese. I have 
written in vain if the reader needs any exposition why 
it was not recommended by Milner. 

‘ This is all very well, but hard logic isn’t everything. 
We thought the war was to make South Africa free 
and British, and now the white South Africa we have 
heard of turns out to be a community propped up on 
black and yellow labour !’ The appeal, like Mr. Swin- 
burne’s ‘ Before a Cmcifix,’ is poignant : 

‘ Was it for this — that slaves should be — 

Thy word was passed to set men free 

But behind it there is a perfect ganglion of misconcep- 
tions. To begin with, a White South Africa must be 
meaningless upon lips which in the same breath are for 
sweeping away as semi-servile the difference in status 
which white minority rule presupposes. What does a 
White South Africa mean, tlieii, to South Africans ? 
It means a South Africa of white civilization — white 
rulers and brain-workers and craftsmen, white pro- 
fessional and business men, white skilled workmen, 
white overseers of the unskilled. It has never yet 
meant a South Africa of white unskilled labour, whether 
British or other. Can anyone honestly say that he 
rushed to arms for the late war on some prospectus of a 
White South Africa in this latter sense ? If so, he was 
the dupe of his own singular misinformation. In these 
days the more elementary facts and figures about the 
Colonies are iterated in school primers and tit-bitted in 
the papers. To be sure, they who write the papers do 
not always read them, or some able editors would know 
better than to denounce Milner for saying that there is 
no room in South Africa for a white proletariat. If 
Milner did say so, his infamy, as usual, is that of facing 



the facts. There is no room simply because the prole- 
tariat is there already, and is black. Africa is neither 
Europe nor quite Asia, but between the two. The 
population of South Africa, to the extent of some 
seven-eighths, consists of natives, mainly of negroid 
race, enjoying full physical vigour. Can able editors 
project a future for those black masses aloof and 
apart? Where are you to find place for them in the 
white industrial scheme, if not as unskilled labour ? 
That is where the line has been roughly drawn hitherto ; 
and philanthropy, while aiming to fit the exceptional 
black to rise above it, has by no means aimed at inter- 
mixing the white below that line. To try that is to 
butt up against an unwritten social law which every- 
body who has studied it, either in the breach or the 
observance, is agreed wisely to let alone ; while to 
escape by substituting whites wholesale implies a revo- 
lution in the whole economic system of the country, 
from Cape Town Docks, where you first encounter the 
muscular, cheery, sweating Kaffir, away to the Zambesi. 
A white man’s living wage is just four to five times a 
Kaffir’s. That is the gulf between the two standards 
of wants. Does anybody expect the working man to 
make it even a shilling less in the name of white immi- 
gration ? Is the capitalist, then, expected in the same 
name to recast his business on the basis of paying a 
white man a minimum of nine or ten shillings a day 
for work the Kaffir does at two shillings ? 

Such are the heroic revolutions, social and economic, 
which it is suggested that Milner should have forced 
upon a staple industry in a time of struggling recovery 
after war. He decided otherwise. Of all men, he was 
the least likely — much less likely than some of his 
Australian critics have shown themselves in Australia 
— to forget the Imperial aspects of British immigration. 
But the British workers whom he sought were not 
drifting casuals, but men who would settle and bring 
up families in the country. And that these could only 
be skilled men at skilled wages I will cite a hostile but 
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candid witness. Mr. Thomas* Burt, M.P., writes in 
‘ A Visit to the Transvaal ’ : 

‘ The pay for white unskilled labour on the mines has 
generally been about 9s. to 10s. per day, while skilled 
white workers have received from 17s. to 20s. — some of 
them much more. Now, while 9s. per day would be 
regarded as a very big wage for an unskilled labourer 
in England, it is little more than a living wage, even 
for a single man, in and around Johannesburg. For a 
married man with a family such a wage is wholly 
inadequate.’ 

It is a bachelor white proletariat, then, that Milner 
is censured for not promoting. Strange, since the 
censors would have the Chinese coolie wived almost 
whether he will or no. 

We can now sum up on the whole question of 
Milner’s so-called capitalism. ‘ Hand and glove with 
capitalists ’ is the hostile phrase. Hand and glove with 
the mining industry would express his avowed policy ; 
and we have traced its reasoned grounds. His work 
for the mines was as much for the miners as for their 
employers — nay, more, for to him the miners represent 
the British vote. Against the employers evidence can be 
quoted out of their own moutlis that they would rather 
not see too big a workman’s vote along the Rand ; they 
fear trades unions and labour politics. Milner’s pre- 
occupation was obviously something quite different : it 
was to balance the Boer vote at the poll, and nobody 
imagines that he counted on doing that with a register 
of millionaires. 

Is it suggested, then, that he should not have taken 
counsel with the heads of the industry, but rather with 
the hands ? That there is sterling stuff in the British 
mechanics of South Africa was proved in the war. The 
engine-drivers and railway hands lived an epic of quiet 
everyday heroism. But in the ranks of labour in the 
Transvaal Milner did not find any advanced development 
either of union or of political leadership. There was a 
backwardness, which Mr. Burt notices and deplores. I 
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do not mean on the Chinese question merely. On that 
there has been no clear and consistent voice either way. 
I mean all round. Bring it to the test of actuality. 
Try to exemplify the broader statesmanship of labour 
which Milner (presumably) ought to liave called in as 
against the class interest or narrower local interest of 
capitalist counsels. I doubt if anyone would care to 
name any actual Transvaal Labour leader, and compare 
in this sense the line such a leader actually took on test 
questions with the line actually taken, say, by a typical 
‘ Randlord ’ like Sir Percy Fitzpatrick. Such questions, 
I mean, as the war contribution, the 10 per cent, profit 
tax, or that novel and provident piece of State socialism 
which has secured to a Colony for the first time the 
lion’s share of the profits of a diamond mine. The truth 
is that, especially in the Transvaal, the skilled workman 
is a bit of a capitalist himself, and the real dividing-line 
is between those in each class who have the quickening 
touch of public spirit and those who have not. Milner 
simply enlisted that spirit where he found it, disregard- 
ing class. 

There are working men, no doubt, especially while 
hard times last, who fondly recall piping times under 
Kruger, and wish they could have them back, 
‘grievances and all.’ Mr. Burt cites one such with a 
complaisance which I find puzzling. The fatted helot 
is not the type of artisan citizen which Mr. Burt affects 
at home. He should have compared notes about that 
man with some keen democratic politician of Transvaal 
domicile. Would that he could have done so with his 
fellow Tynesider and Radical, the late C. R. Dodd ! 
Light would then have been thrown upon that breach 
between home and colonial Liberals which Lord Rose- 
bery lately deplored. So, too, there are certain capi- 
talists who sigh for the back-stairs of the old regime. 
Those whom one sees quoted by English Liberals with 
seeming approval on such matters as war contribution 
are mostly of this school. Those of us who know their 
record, and remember with what groaning winches, if 
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at all, they had to be dragged into line for reform, are 
not surprised that they grudge its price. The mingled 
exactions and concessions of Kruger’s days were really 
more in their atmosphere than the direct taxation of 
Milner’s. But we can all see that this spirit of ‘ hang- 
thc-franchise ’ and ‘ make-your-pile-and-quit ’ is the self- 
same spirit in Mr. Burt’s workman and in these cosmo- 
politan capitalists. Why, if in them it is the essence 
of all that is ignoble and unpatriotic, does it become in 
a British-born artisan something to be quoted with 
respect by a British democratic leader ? Against them 
both set such a typical " Randlord ’ as the one I in- 
stanced. Nothing of the cosmopolite about him ! A 
South-African-born colonist, full of old Barberton and 
Bush-veld memories, who risked his neck for politics in 
the reform days and is heart and soul in the future of 
the country. Most of the same claims can be made for 
others as typical, like Sir George Farrar and Mr. Abe 
Bailey. How many Rand working men have served so 
long a civic apprenticeship to the Transvaal ? 

To conclude this part of the subject, I will only add 
that those who fancy Milner’s a likely temperament for 
‘ a capitalist tool ’ should study the quiet firmness with 
which he crushed the incipient agitation against his en- 
forcement of the 10 per cent, profit tax. That incident 
makes its own comment upon the parrot-cry. The same 
cry was screamed at the Jameson Ministry at the Cape. 
They answered it with such a graduated income tax as 
Liberalism in England cannot yet boast of. I ask my 
English liberal friends, who call my Cape Progressive 
friends ‘ the capitalist party,’ when they will be able to 
show the like. Graduated death duties are their top 
mark in democratic finance so far ; and it is worth 
recalling that that instrument was shaped for them, as 
Sir William Harcourt handsomely testified, by the hand 
and brain of Milner. 

The thread of our story can now run to a finish, 
disencumbered of controversy. 

After his labours at Vereeniging for a secure peace, 
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labours which proved not less anxious <ind^ ciiticril than 
those which preceded the war and dogged it to its close, 
Milner girded up his loins for a work as great and more 
congenial. With relentless industry, that labor iviprohus 
which stamps all he undertakes, he plunged into the 
heart of the chaos left by war and began to build the 
new order. The task was a heroic one. Everything 
cried out to be done at once, and there was no civil 
service and no tradition. Milner’s plans, long pondered, 
were projected on large and noble lines. All the world 
counted on a flowing tide as the natural sequel to peace 
and to the British flag — that great commercial asset, as 
Rhodes, in an absurdly misrepresented phrase, with just 
pride described it. The main concern was how to make 
the sluices of the State big enough for the tide to flow 
in. Then came the check. All the world proved wrong. 
Instead of tide, it was ebb, ebb, till it touched the lowest 
low water-mark of local experience. 

At first, speed had to be everything, economy nothing 
— now it was all the other way. Everything had to be 
improvised all over again on a humbler scale, and to a 
chorus of grumbles about extravagance, parsimony, dis- 
proportion, round pegs in square holes, and all the 
voces populi of a time of retrenchment. The solution 
of the labour trouble was only reached after a long 
and wearing controversy, and, meanwhile, finance 
became a formidable problem. Milner had not served 
for nothing in Egypt and at Somerset House; he 
made ends meet and carried on. But the opportunity 
of hard times was golden for all natural foes of 
the new Administration. It was not lost on the 
Boer Generals, nor on the Boer pastors, ever the chief 
cherishers of the sacred embers of race-feeling. Some 
promising cries were started. Milner was abundantly 
justified of his foresight in insisting that there should be 
nothing implied, but everything in black and white, in 
the terms of peace. Happily, the Boers were busy, like 
thrifty men, in getting the most they could out of 
repatriation funds, loans, and advances. They echoed 



the cries, but stuck to business, and, on the whole, dis- 
appointed nobody except our own ‘pro-Boers,’ those 
strange persons who talk so much about ‘ miscalcula- 
tions,’ but who had to learn from tlie peace that it is 
they who miscalculated the Dutch temper, just as they 
learnt from the war that it is they who miscalculated 
the English. On the other hand, the quaiter where 
economic disappointment was bound to tell most was 
among the Administration’s natural friends. Johannes- 
burg split into parties. It was no longer possible to say 
that for the first time on record the Dutch were divided 
and the British united. The solid and soberer part, 
probably the larger, remembered the pit from whicli 
they had been digged, and who digged them. They 
recognised the stern overshadowing conditions, which 
must, in this case, check and school the natural precocity 
of British colonists in outgrowing Imperial leading- 
strings. Others, at one time the most vocal, became 
the pupils (or, as they claim, the teachers) of the Boer 
pastors and ex-(ienerals ; and many were those who 
vented their disappointment, if not on Milner person- 
ally, freely and loudly on ‘ Milner’s young men.’ For 
the public service, Milner was accused of a leaning to 
young, well-educated Englishmen, raw to their work 
and to the country. His ‘ Balliol kindergarten,’ as a wag 
called it, insured a sharp break with old, bad traditions, 
and it produced some brilliant successes ; but no doubt 
the rawness had its own drawbacks. Post-haste appoint- 
ments, in any case, had to yield some percentage of 
failures ; but the few conspicuous ones, oddly enough, 
were not among the ‘ high-salaried noviees ’ of the 
outcry (whose services, if retrenched, were apt to be 
promptly snapped up at salaries as high or higher 
by business houses), but among tried men who, in 
the War, had emerged as conspicuous administrative 
successes. So exacting were the changed conditions, I 
am enough of a democrat to find a certain satisfaction 
in believing that capable autocracy has its points of 
weakness to set off those of admitted strength in the 
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comparison with the popular machine. If the latter is 
apt to turn too quickly upon an impugned and struggling 
servant, the former, unless Russian or Oriental, is apt to 
be over-loyal to fidelity. The new Administration’s 
critics complained that Milner was so. He expected 
much of his men, and got much ; but he gave as loyally. 
Grounds for grumbling no doubt there were. ‘ I 
myself,’ says Milner, ‘ could point out more mistakes 
than any of the cavillers.’ But when all is said, the 
practical test remains. ‘ By their fruits ye shall know 
them.’ Milner and his men, official and unofficial — for 
we must not forget his success in drawing on the best 
men of all classes for his representative advisers — took 
over the country ‘ a total wreck, with half its population 
in exile.’ They found its railways and telegraphs a 
battlefield, and left them better than tliey had ever 
been in peace. They extended them by hundreds of 
miles and repaired roads by hundreds of leagues. They 
laid out two to three millions in building town schools 
and farm schools, hospitals and orphanages and prisons, 
dwellings for teachers and magistrates and police. They 
brought the Statute-book from a jumble to a model. 
They found free municipalities nowhere, and created 
them for every town. They started expert departments, 
studied irrigation, founded experimental farms, brought 
in breed-stock, planted forests. They actually doubled 
the country’s record in the number of children being 
taught in the free schools. In a word, they found a 
Colony without the running plant of civilization, and in 
three years’ work created it. ‘ Rough, but not scamped,’ 
is Milner’s summary of the work’s quality ; its amount 
speaks for itself. Milner left it to speak when hard 
times blew a gust of unpopularity. He is one of those 

‘ Whose blood and judgment are so well co-mingled 
That they are not a pipe for Fortune’s finger 
To sound what stop she please.’ 

To the clamour of short - sighted impatience — and 
Johannesburg, though to him personally loyal, is not 
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the home of patience — he was deaf even when it was 
swollen by some who in less searching times had been 
loud in eulogy. How popular, and for a departing 
dictator how easy, to make a premature concession to 
the Responsible Government party I He was stone to 
the temptation— he would not even, as 1 think he might 
well have done, withdraw before he left that armoury 
of special powers against sedition, which he had long 
been able to leave rusting. No ; all the more tempting 
fruit he would leave ripening for his successor. Lord 
Selborne’s task, so well begun, will be perhaps the easier 
for it. And, in the end, Milner had his reward. When 
the time came to leave, the community he had served 
took thought and suddenly found its voice. There was 
one of those great lifting waves of deeper feeling in 
which the cavils and dissensions of the hour are 
drowned, and Milner laid down his office heartened by 
such a demonstration as neither he nor South Africa is 
likely to forget. His countrymen in that part of the 
Empire have ranked him among the great proconsuls. 
I believe that time and a wider tribunal will confirm 
their verdict. 

In Milner’s farewell speeches — strangely impressive 
to those who heard them, and in their pregnant plainness 
the best commentary offered yet by friend or foe upon 
his work in the Transvaal'* — there was one note of per- 
sonal regret, one sigh of disappointment. Men, he said, 
would probably choose to remember him in connection 
with the war, and he would rather they connected him 
with the tremendous effort made to build up a national 
fabric after the peaee. The passage is suggestive. One 
recalls how it was the real ambition of William Pitt the 
younger to reform his country’s finance, though a hard 
fate compelled him instead to be the figurehead of an 
exhausting national struggle and the theme of Coleridge’s 
ghastly lampoon, ‘ Fire, Famine, and Slaughter.’ ‘ His 

* The three speeches are issued in a sixpenny reprint by the 
Imperial South African Association, 66, Victoria Street, West- 
minster. 



enthusiasm,’ in Lord Rosebery’s words, ‘ was all for 
peace, retrenchment, and reform. . . . He had the con- 
sciousness of a boundless capacity for meeting the real 
requirements of the country ’; but he was reserved for 
a sterner task, glorious indeed, but one that involved 
‘wrecking his whole hnancial edifice . . . postponing 
and repressing all his projected reforms.’ 

To Milner’s own mind his South African career 
should have had two chapters. The first we have traced. 
To secure that the coming union should be within, not 
without the British Empire, and to inspire and weld into 
one convinced, high-tempered whole the British in South 
Africa, in Great Britain, and throughout the Empire, 
till that issue was decided — this chapter Milner com- 
pleted ; and any man might be content to live by it. 
But Milner aspired to a second chapter, beside wliich, 
could it have been fully written, the former should have 
seemed, as it will some day seem in tlie liistory of the 
country, a mere prologue, a destructive though necessary 
interlude. To complete the fabric of union, to celebrate 
what might be called the Dutch-Englisli liousc-warming, 
and leave the South African people installed in the 
charge and governance of its own future — this is denied 
him. Like Rhodes, he has had to leave for other hands 
the setting of the coping-stone upon that fabric - nay, 
he does not claim to have carried it above the founda- 
tions ; and, hater of glozing as he is, he makes no secret 
of his feeling that to this part of his task his country- 
men have yet to do full justice. They will be readier to 
do it, no doubt, when the economic revival already trace- 
able as the belated reward of his last efforts goes pulsing 
full through all the arteries of South African life. He 
had every temptation to hold on till then, if it had been 
physically possible. But it was not to be. The oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime, Milner’s opportunity as an /Edile 
on the grand scale, has ebbed away. For that, states- 
manship needs to be able to bring to yoke Pharaoh’s fat 
kine, the years of plenty ; and all that Milner has had to 
inspan has been the lean, the lean, and again the lean. 
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No Assouan Barrages for him I In the south of Africa 
as in the north he has had to prepare surpluses for those 
who follow, not to enjoy them himself. The economic 
world-currents that govern depression and recovery are 
leisurely and incalculable. It is a tide that takes its own 
time to ebb and flow. Sensitive to ill it may be : a war, 
a broil, a rumour can retard it ; but hasten it will not, 
for any man, neither to enable an overworked High 
Commissioner to see the fruit of his hands and bring 
his sheaves with him, nor to relieve .‘\n English-speaking 
community, good at work but less good at waiting, 
which has had to bear, sometimes with little to sustain 
it beyond his example, so long a strain on its loyalty. 
Through weary years the traders and workers of South 
Africa have been watching for the turn of that tide, and 
only heard 

‘ Its melancholy, long withdrawing roar 
.... down the va&t edges drear 
And naked shingles of the world.’ 

‘ Fancy quoting Matthew Arnold to describe a slump !’ 
sneers somebody. Pray, sir, were you ever a young 
colonist trying to build up a home in a new country ? 
The tide is turning at last, but too late for many smaller 
men, and too late for Milner. The undertow has tired 
him out. 

In irrigation, in forestry, in communications, above 
all, in land colonization, his full plans would have 
changed the face of the country. Some of them, 
perhaps, may never be realized now ; the day of opu- 
lence will come, but not the day of opulent dictatorship ; 
they will remain like those massive stone zimbabwes 
out in the African veld, which time and nature cannot 
obliterate, but on which posterity will never build. But 
much is well begun, and abides the coming of the better 
years for triumphant completion. In education of every 
grade ; in local government ; in the administrative frame 
and scaffolding; in all his essays towards a broad 
working compromise upon those questions of colour. 



which are the despair of theorists and dangerous sport 
of local factions, English, African, Australian, and 
Indian, each too narrow to consider the others or the 
Empire ; in customs union, a federal step ; in the 
approach to railway union, another federal step ; in the 
Intercolonial Council which he unflinchingly maintained 
as being, despite its unpopularity with the impatient, 
the one step possible at this stage towards making 
federation organic ; last, not least, in the settlement of 
the bases of representation for the new interim constitu- 
tion upon lines which do not compromise the future — 
a service second only to that rendered at Verecniging 
over the terms of peace — in all this, I believe, 
Milner’s lines have been well and truly laid, and, as in 
Rhodes’s apologue of the avenue of oak saplings, those 
who come after will not greatly alter those lines. At 
least, if Milner has had to share Pitt’s disappointment, 
he must be allowed to share Pitt’s title ot the ‘jhlot 
who weathered the storm.’ Nor will men who know 
hesitate to apply to him also certain words that were 
used of William Pitt the elder, that warrior invalid. 
The eight years of Milner’s South iifriean service were 
hard years for those who bore responsibility, even if of 
iron frame. They pulled down Rhodes and the veteran 
Kruger. They made wrecks of Mr. Steyn and Mr. Reitz. 
They left the Unionist war Ministry a prey to the flaccid 
exhaustion which ever since has benumbed British 
politics. In Milner they strained well-nigh to breaking- 
point a physical constitution notoriously unequal to the 
will that drove it. The ageing tale of them is scored 
very legibly on the long, lean face, with its look of 
watchfulness. But all who during those hard years had 
to do with him, be they soldiers or civihans, will echo 
of Milner what was said of Chatham: that ‘no one 
ever left his cabinet without feeling himself a braver 
man.’ 



THE PROSPECTS OF A UNITED SOUTH 
AFRICA 

Bv G. G. ROBINSON 
I. 

The Nelson Centenary, which is the occasion of this 
volume, marks also the close of the first hundred years 
of liritish dominion in South Africa. It was just three 
months after the Battle of Trafalgar that the last of the 
Dutch commanders surrendered his colony to General 
Baird. The assertion of British predominance at the 
Cape was one incident, hardly noticed at the time, in 
the great struggle against Napoleon’s scheme of universal 
despotism. To-day we are just emerging from another 
struggle, less imposing in appearance than the war with 
France, but fraught with consequences just as serious to 
the Empire ; and the scene and cause of it has been that 
same African colony of which Pitt laid the foundations 
a hundred years ago. Everything has tended in this 
latter war to belittle the real magnitude of the issues 
involved. And since a true understanding of them is 
the beginning of wisdom in things South African, it 
may be worth while to repeat very briefly at the out- 
set two or three considerations which affect it. 

In the first place, then, the annexation of the Dutch 
Republics was not merely (as it is often represented, 
even by its supporters) the inevitable extinction of a 
backward State which lags behind its progressive neigh- 
bours. This was not the case — always a difficult case 
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in the ethics of States — of the ‘ small nation/ corrupt 
and inefficient in itself, but with no ambition beyond 
the preservation of its nationality, and no desire except 
to be left alone. When the establishment of the great 
gold industry introduced a new industrial element, 
mainly British, into their population, the Boer Govern- 
ment had no hesitation in admitting it. The primitive, 
pastoral ideal of their voortrekker fathers gave way at 
once to a new ideal of national wealth and importance, 
to be acquired at the expense of these Uitlanders. So 
far as its internal administration went, the downfall of 
the Repubhcan Government was due, not to its ex- 
clusion of the foreigner, but to its failure to absorb 
him. 

A second and far more serious consideration is that 
the whole of South Africa was intimately concerned in 
the settlement of the Uitlanders’ gi’ievances. It was 
never a purely Transvaal affair. ‘ South Africa,’ wrote 
Ijord Milner before the war, ‘ can never prosper under 
two absolutely conflicting social and political systems - 
perfect equality for Dutch and British in the Dutch 
Colonies side by side with permanent subjection of 
British to Dutch in one of the Republics.’ The success, 
in fact, of the Transvaal Government in fiouting British 
prestige had attracted to them all the malcontents and 
waverers in our own Colonies. A definite anti- British 
ideal had taken shape — the creation of an independent 
Dutch South Africa, with its focus at Pretoria and its 
limits at the sea. Everywhere, from the Cape Penin- 
sula to the Inmpopo, the Boer star was in the ascendant. 
British-born citizens of Cape Colony were daily making 
obeisance before their Dutch fellow-subjects, and the 
latter looked to Pretoria for their political guidance. It 
is hardly too much to say that in the years immediately 
preceding the war the paramount Power in South 
Africa was no longer the British Empire, but President 
Kruger. 

Finally — this is the third and most serious considera- 
tion of all — far more was at stake in the Boer War even 



than the Joss of South Africa itself. If we can imapne 
the whole country to be torn away at the Zambesi by 
some natural convulsion and submerged in the sea, that 
would be in its simplest form the loss of South Africa, 
with its territories and its peoples ; but that would not 
necessarily imply the disruption of the whole British 
Empire. On the other hand, such disruption was, 
beyond any sort of doubt, the alternative to our success- 
ful issue from the war. This was the gi’eat test case of 
an Empire which had just begun to realize its Imperial 
position. The Colonies were looking on, grown old 
enough to be willing and able to bear their burden with 
the Mother Country, but still curious to see what 
manner of Empire this was to which they belonged. 
The Powers of Europe were looking on, with no excuse 
for official intervention, but making no secret of their 
private sympathy with the Boers. We had no choice 
in the matter at all. And therefore when Englishmen 
ask, as they are apt to ask. What, after all, is the good 
to us of this troublesome South Africa, and why have 
we lavished men and money to keep it within the limits 
of the British Empire ? the first and simplest answer is 
that there was no decent alternative. It was a struggle, 
not for the accpiisition of the Transvaal, not even for 
the salvation of South Africa, but for the existence of 
the Empire itself — a defensive war, essentially as well 
as technically, and not an aggressive war. 

The fact that war and annexation were inevitable 
forms no reason why South Africa should remain for 
ever a useless appendage of the British Empire, a mere 
passenger in the Imperial boat. On the contrary, all 
the factors are present there which constitute the essen- 
tial value to Great Britain of the ‘ Dominions beyond 
the seas.’ Have the Colonies any use as an outlet for 
the cramped population of the Mother Country ? South 
Africa furnishes a vast tract of territory in which Euro- 
peans can live and work. Is it desirable that the 
Empire should be able to produce its own equipment 
within its own limits ? South Africa offers a great 



mineral and agricultural and pastoral country, richer 
in metals than Australia, more favoured in climate than 
Canada. Is the command of the sea important, and 
the possession of harbours and dockyards in all parts of 
the world ? South Africa holds the key of the Southern 
Ocean, and forms, after Egypt, the second line of com- 
munication with India and the East. 

These things are the raw material of South Africa’s 
own prosperity and of her contribution to the strength 
of the Empire. For the present she has emerged from 
the melting-pot, an integral part, indeed, of an existent 
Empire, but still the strangest medley of races and 
interests and States. Two white races living side by 
side, with a century of intrigue and warfare behind 
them ; two old British Colonies, two ex-llepublics, and 
the territory of a Chartered Company. The object of 
this paper is to discuss, in the barest outline, the present 
relations of these different elements, and tlie prospect of 
their consolidation into a peaceful and united South 
Africa under the British flag. 

II. 

The first point to realize is the relations of the two 
white races. The end of the war between them, long 
as it was foreseen, was oddly abrupt in its result. 
Within a week of the conclusion of peace an English- 
man might have walked unarmed in perfect safety from 
one end of the new Colonies to the other. There is no 
record since then of the commission of a single crime of 
violence which could be attributed in any way to feel- 
ings aroused by the war. And this very remarkable 
state of affairs has the one drawback, that — certainly in 
England, and perhaps to some extent in South Africa 
as well — it has obscured the existence of a racial problem 
at all. As a matter of fact, it is quite idle to deny that 
the great underlying motive in South African politics is 
still the antagonism of the two white races ; and that 
the war, while it prevented this problem from being 



solved in favour of the Dutch ideal, did not in itself 
provide a final and satisfactory solution. 

What is the position? Throughout South Africa, 
whether viewed as a whole or State against State, the 
races to-day are as nearly as possible equal in numbers. 
In Cape Colony there is a slight majority of Dutch in- 
habitants, in the Transvaal a slight majority of British. 
Natal, which, even after absorbing a large slice of the 
Transvaal, is still essentially liritish, balances the Orange 
River Colony, where there is an overwhelming popu- 
lation of Boers. Rhodesia, where the small white popu- 
lation is almost entirely British, is going through bad 
times and a constitutional crisis, and is hardly yet a 
factor in the situation. The position, therefore, from 
the numerical point of view is not materially different 
from the pre-war days. The two races are still definite 
realities. There is no question whatever of the ex- 
tinction or the absorption of either. 

The future relations between the two depend princi- 
pally upon the Transvaal. Here, in the country which 
was at once the origin and the closing scene of the war, 
racial feeling is naturally the most conspicuous and the 
most acute. The settlement of the problem here means 
peace throughout South Africa ; and, unfortunately, 
the division of races in the Transvaal is very nearly co- 
incident with other divisions, which tend to aggravate 
it. The British population is congregated for the most 
part on the narrow ridge of the Rand, and is identified 
with its great gold industry. The Boers are farmers, 
and are distributed through the rest of the country. 
Thus, to the old antagonism of race is added the conflict 
of interests between mining and agriculture and between 
town and country. Vitally dependent though the mines 
may be upon the farmers, and the latter to an even 
greater extent upon the profits of the mines, the fact 
remains that the two races are at present divided, not 
only by tradition and religion and language, but also 
by differences of occupation and mode of living. An 
Englishman may live in Johannesburg for years without 



seeing a Boer, and the acquaintance of the Boer farmers 
with their British fellow-citizens is often confined to the 
occasional visit of an official. The two races do not 
come into personal contact at very many points of daily 
life. 

The result of this separation is that our view of the 
present relations of the two races is almost entirely 
dependent upon the attitude of the Boer leaders to the 
Government of the Colony. It is not a bad clue. The 
Boers are extraordinarily amenable as a people to 
organization, and their traditions are autocratic. These 
leaders — some of them survivors of the old Kruger 
oligarchy, and some new men thrown into prominence 
by the war — have undoubtedly got their following well 
in hand ; and their own attitude- there is no disguising 
the fact — has not up to the present been encouraging. 
They have refused altogether to help in the administra- 
tion of their country ; they have lost no opportunity of 
disparaging the efforts of the Government ; they have 
recently established a separate political organization for 
Boers as such. Bearing in mind the solid allegiance of 
this people to their self-constituted leaders, it is not 
putting it too strongly to describe the general Boer 
frame of mind as one at least of passive hostility to the 
new regime. 

And yet the situation, even in the Transvaal, is not 
by any means so hopeless as it seems at first sight. 
People are just beginning to realize that they expected 
too much of the mere conclusion of peace, and that this 
attitude of the Boers is not in the least surprising. 
After all, they say, it is only reasonable that any 
conquered people should feel its position keenly. A 
people which began its separate existence, as the Boers 
did, in a national exodus, and ended it in a national 
war, must clearly have in an unusual degree the 
qualities of solidarity and self-respect. Hostility was 
to be expected for some time to come, and ingratitude 
and misrepresentation are its natural weapons. This is 
true enough, and such proper appreciation of the real 
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feelings of the Boers is unquestionably the foundation 
of a better state of things. It should have the ad- 
vantage, too, of closing the ranks of their British fellow- 
citizens — at least, where the main question of the future 
of South Africa is involved. Every sign of disunion on 
their part is being closely watched. Any serious dis- 
union might very easily revive the old conflict of two 
separate policies and two rival national ideals. No one 
really wants a repetition of the war, or of the conditions 
which preceded it ; and the prospect of a peaceful and 
united South Africa depends primai'ily upon the de- 
termined support of the new I’^gime by the men who 
are its natural supporters. 

Next to realizing the continued existence of this 
national Boer spirit comes the discovery of some means 
of turning it to good account. The new Government 
has recognised from the first that tliere is one object 
at least for which Boers and British can woi'k together 
without loss of self-respect — and that is the material 
prosperity of their common country. The whole of the 
efforts of the Administration have been concentrated 
upon this one object in its various forms, and the solution 
of the racial problem will stand or fall by its attainment. 
The development to its utmost of the mining industry — 
not, it may be added, in order to enrich a handful of 
‘ Park Lane capitalists,’ but because the whole prosperity 
of South Africa depends, to an extent which can hardly 
be realized in England, upon the activity of the mines. 
The encouragement of a policy of land settlement — ^ 
again, not from any idea of ousting or outnumbering the 
Boers, but in order to introduce a new and progressive 
element into the life of the veld, and to give British as 
well as Boers some stake in the land. The equipment 
of scientific departments of Agriculture and Forestry and 
Irrigation. The inauguration of a wide scheme of local 
self-government. The construction of public works 
without number. If anyone cares to read the whole 
story of this bewildering activity of the last three years, 
it is written in countless Blue-books and administrative 
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reDorts. There are only two points m it to which I 
would call attention here, because they have a special 
bearing on this question of the cohesion of the two 

Up first is the iniprovenient of means of communica- 
Ihenrsi r railways have 

tion. Something 1 he 

already oons ; and 

pTZi,r£ i«i" n;"de /b,- ne». ly .500 mom TIMeen 
Inmdred miles of roads have been made fit for traffic m 
the Transvaal alone, and twenty-seven permanent bridges 
have been built in their course. The second point is the 
establishment from the days of the war itself of a broad 
and comprehensive system of free education. The 
building of ‘ half a dozen very large town schools, between 
twenty and thirty town schools of average size, and no 
fewer than 152 farm schools’ (1 take these figures, like 
the others, from Lord Milner’s great apologia for the 
Transvaal Administration in his farewell speech at 
Pretoria) — this speaks for itself. So does the fact that 
the number of children being educated in these Govern- 
ment schools is already more than twice the number of 
the best of the pre-war days. Railways and education — 
these above all are the means which are the most 


obviously destined to bring town and country together, 
and to give the rising generation a common tradition 
and a common language. 

And as for results, it is frankly impossible in this 
matter of the two races to paint as yet a glowing picture 
of confidence and harmony restored. All that can be 
said at present is this: British and Dutch are at last 
coming to understand one another’s point of view. 
They are daily found in closer personal contact. The 
country is beginning to wear, as it never did before, the 
aspect of a progressive and civilized State ; and more 
Englishmen are deciding every year that it is a place in 
which they can settle down and make a home for their 
children. The backveld Boers are learning to think for 
themselves, and to admit that, after all, it is no very 
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desperate fate to live under a Government which respects 
their worldly goods, their language, and their religion, 
and has done a vast deal more for them besides than 
they ever really expected. Further than this it is im- 
possible to go. But at least there is nothing to dissi- 
pate the hope that the two races, living for the first time 
on terms of perfect equality, will eventually join hands 
in a strong sentiment of affection and pride for South 
Africa. 


III. 

I turn from the relations of the two white races to the 
relations of the five South African States. Here at any 
rate we liave an obvious unmistakable advantage as a 
result of tlie war. The disappearance of the Dutch 
Republics means the disappearance of an official nucleus 
for anti- British intrigue. The administration of the two 
central States is for the first time in friendly hands. 
The aims and ambitions of all the States are — broadly 
speaking- -in harmony. President Kruger did a good 
deal in the closing years of his reign — in his conduct, for 
instance, of the franchise negotiations — to damage his 
reputation as an astute diplomatist. And therefore 
people are apt to forget the extraordinary skill which he 
had long displayed in setting his neighbours by the 
ears — in playing off the Cape against Natal, and Portu- 
guese interests against both. No doubt the possibilities 
of official discord still exist to a very obvious degree ; 
but at least it is half the battle to be rid of the desire 
for discord as such. 

At the same time it is just worth remembering, before 
finally taking leave of the racial question, that that 
2^/iofficial organization which has taken the place of the 
Republics as the nucleus for anti-British effort has still 
a certain predisposition to keep the various British 
Governments at loggerheads. The Boer population 
takes very little personal interest in the questions at issue 
between the States. They are questions in the main of 
rival ports and railway rates and tariffs, questions, that 
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is, affecting primarily thb commercial, and therefore the 
British, community. No doubt the Boer farmers are 
concerned in their settlement too. But, then, they are 
not always allowed by their leaders to have a clear vision 
of their true interest; and, to do them justice, they 
would often be ready, even if they saw it, to sacrifice it 
to their political creed. The well-worn abuse, in the 
Dutch press, of the Hand and its capitalists has this 
additional object, that it may stimulate that jealousy 
of the Transvaal which is already strong enough in the 
coast Colonies. Political as well as material considera- 
tions — they are inextricably intertwined all through the 
chapter — require that States as well as individuals 
should present a united front. 

Federation is so plainly the natural goal to which 
South Africa is tending that adventitious mischief- 
making can hardly delay it when the time is ripe. And 
certainly, if such a union of neighbouring Colonies is 
anywhere a desirable thing, it is more than usually 
desirable here ; for South Africa is essentially one social 
and economic whole, and the State jealousies are a real 
drawback to her prosperity. There has never been any 
question of the internal advantages of federation. Men 
talked of it so long ago as the seventies — and that is a 
long time in the history of South Africa— and I^ord 
Carnarvon’s abortive Act provided the necessary 
machinery. An independent, but still a federated. 
South Africa was the object of Dutch intrigue during 
the twenty years that followed. To-day we are for the 
first time within measurable distance of federation under 
the British flag; and if we hear less about it, it is because 
men realize its difficulties better, and approach it on 
different lines. South Africa is moving slowly but surely 
towards federation, not by the invention of schemes and 
constitutions, but by the gradual removal of the count- 
less rivalries and restrictions which form a solid material 
barrier against the best intentions in the world. 

Certainly the last three years have shown an ever- 
increasing disposition on the part of the foremost South 



African statesmen to meet in friendly discussion of the 
outstanding points of intercolonial difference. Of the 
formal meetings of this kind the most notable has been 
the great Conference which assembled at Bloemfontein 
in March, 1903, just nine months after the close of the 
war. Here, under the presidency of the High Com- 
missioner, met for the first time representatives of all 
the South African Colonies, the Prime Ministers of 
Cape Colony and Natal, and the heads of the Adminis- 
tration of the new Colonies and of Rhodesia, and one 
immediate result was a Customs Union embracing the 
whole of British South Africa. No doubt it is easy to 
exaggerate the completeness of this Union. Under the 
present arrangement each Colony keeps its own separate 
receipts, the collection being made at a price by the 
coast Colonies on behalf of their inland neighbours. It 
is a wasteful system, and still admits of friction ; but it 
was impossible in the abnormal conditions prevailing 
after the war to bring the various States into even line, 
and each claimed separate temporary modifications of 
the Convention for its own special benefit. A true 
Customs Union will pool the receipts, and distribute 
them to its members on a fixed basis of calculation, the 
expenses of a single Customs administration being 
similarly distributed. But when all is said, the Union 
of 1903 remains no inconsiderable achievement, when 
it is remembered that the Customs differences of the 
Australian Colonies were still provoking troublesome 
controversy, even after federation. And the assembling 
of such a Conference at all was in itself a sufficiently 
satisfactory sign of the times. 

A far more serious cause of quarrel is the struggle of 
three coast States — Cape Colony, Natal, and Portuguese 
East Africa — for the traffic of the inland Colonies in 
their ports and over their railway systems. There will 
be enough and to spare for all of them, and the real 
problem is to apportion the shares in the most economical 
way. But unless the railways can all be placed under 
a single authority it will be difficult to prevent a waste- 
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ful war of competition for the whole. Delagoa Bay, 
with its practically unlimited harbour and its shorter 
railway route to Johannesburg, is the bugbear of the 
British coast Colonies, and places the Transvaal in a 
position to treat with them on at least an equal footing. 
Party politics in Natal, and to some extent in Cape 
Colony also, are divided by competing schemes for the 
development of their railways and harbours. The two 
Colonies are divided against one another by the com- 
petition of Port Elizabeth and East London with 
Durban. Both agree in a common denunciation of the 
Transvaal for saving herself to the advantage of a sea- 
port which is Portuguese. Soutli Africa as a whole — 
and this hard geographical fact is, after all, the dominant 
factor in the situation — is not so well supplied either 
with ports or railways that she can afford to lose any- 
thing through jealousy ; and the only practical way in 
which she will make the most of her resources is to place 
the management of the whole under a single Federal 
Board, of which the existing Railway Committee of the 
Intercolonial Council may perhaps form the nucleus. 
In other countries the federation of railways has been 
the climax of the federation of States. In South Africa 
it seems inevitable that it should be a preliminary step. 

Most serious, perhaps, of all the requirements of a 
peaceful and United South Africa is the adoption of 
some uniform policy towards her vast native population. 
The Native Problem must clearly be of paramount im- 
portance to a country which up to the present has been 
harassed at least once in a decade by a serious native 
war, and in which the white inhabitants are to-day out- 
numbered by the black in the proportion of five to one. 
It was the conflict upon this question, more than any 
other, between the Downing Street ideal and the Dutch 
colonial ideal, that led to the Great Trek and the estab- 
lishment of two antagonistic pohtical systems in South 
Africa. 

Now, it may frankly be admitted that there is no very 
marked divergence in South Africa to-day between Boer 



and British opinion upon the broad aspect of the native 
problem. Colonial feeling is on the whole sympathetic 
to the education and development of the Kaffir. On 
the other hand, it is quite unanimous that there is to be 
no question of equality, either social or political, between 
the white and the black races. Nor is there in practice 
any question of social equality in any part of South 
Africa. The question, however, of the political rights 
of natives has been hopelessly complicated by the 
divisions of the white population in the past. The con- 
stitution granted to Cape Colony in 1853 admitted the 
natives to the franchise on equal terms with the white 
inhabitants — tliat is to say, with a low property and 
educational qualification. This policy was in accordance 
with British traditions, and, as a matter of fact, it was 
endorsed, when the time for self-government came, by 
the people of the Colony themselves. Natal followed 
suit in theory, but has succeeded in practice in evading 
the obligations of its charter. Rhodesia is bound by the 
same law as Cape Colony, but its native population has 
not yet advanced to the requisite standard of progress. 
On the other hand, the two Dutch Republics gave no 
rights to their natives at all, and the Transvaal and 
Orange River Colony are debarred by the terms of 
Vereeniging from modifying this tradition until the days 
of responsible government. Thus there has grown up 
the widest possible divergence in the practice of the five 
South African States in this crucial problem of the 
native franchise ; and other incongruities, in questions 
of land tenure and education and so forth, have followed 
in its train. 

The present position of the problem is entirely 
dominated by the situation in Cape Colony, where the 
native vote is now sufficient to turn the scale in a large 
number of constituencies. It is a situation of grave 
peril, as men of all parties are prepared to admit ; and 
the peril is not by any means confined to Cape Colony 
itself. The natives throughout South Africa are in 
close communication with one another. Absolute dis- 



parity of treatment on the two sides of an artificial line 
can only result in perpetual agitation and unrest from 
end to end of the country. ‘South Africa can never 
prosper under two conflicting political systems it is as 
true of the native population to-day as it was of the 
white races before the war, and the adoption of a 
uniform native policy is a vital and immediate 
necessity. 

Happily, the first great stride in the direction of 
common action has recently been made througli the 
work of the Native Affairs Commission, itself the off- 
spring of the Bloemfontein Conference. For a year 
and a half the greatest experts in native questions of 
all the South African Colonies have been travelling 
through the country, engaged in a close investigation 
and discussion of the whole vast problem of native 
administration ; and the report of the Commission, 
published early in the present year, is admittedly a 
monument of collective wisdom, and likely to form the 
basis of coherent policy in the future. 

Besides these heroic efforts, the last three years have 
seen minor conferences innumerable between the states- 
men of the different Colonies. Railway matters have 
furnished the ground for most of them — the apportion- 
ment of rates on the old through lines from the coast, 
and the construction of new lines to the benefit of more 
than one Colony. At the present moment, for instance, 
as the result of such conferences, the Government of 
Natal are extending their railway system into the 
Orange River Colony, to the mutual advantage of the 
latter, which needs railways before everything else, and 
of themselves, who desire to push their trade from the 
coast. Irrigation again, most pressing requirement of 
that dry and thirsty land, is a matter in which individual 
State action is neither possible nor desirable. The two 
great rivers of South Africa, the Vaal and the Orange, 
form State boundaries, and the disposal of their waters 
is even now forming the subject of intercolonial com- 
missions. As other signs of the growth of joint action, 
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it may be added that a meeting of law officers has 
already considered the possibility of identical legislation 
in such matters of common interest as alien immigra- 
tion and of the formation of a common South African 
Court of Appeal, and that more than one conference of 
educational experts has resulted in the gradual approxi- 
mation of the different codes. Naturally, the success 
of these things depends to an enormous extent on the 
personal element. South Africa has been singularly 
fortunate of late in the fact that tlie administration of 
her self-governing Colonies has been in the hands of 
men who are able to see beyond the limits of their 
immediate sun-oundings. 

It is idle speculation to forecast the date of a definite 
federation of South Africa, and it is just as idle to 
attempt to hurry it. The Transvaal and the Orange 
River Colony have been wisely started on their career 
with something of a federal bond in the Intercolonial 
Council. Possibly the rest may come by stages, too. 
It has been suggested, for instance, that a union be- 
tween the new Colonies and Natal, which have com- 
paratively few outstanding points of difference, might 
be reinforced later by the adhesion of the Cape, where 
there are special conditions and difficulties, and of 
Rhodesia. But, whatever happens, South African 
statesmen are already taking the only sane course of 
clearing the gi'ound in advance. A Customs Union is 
an accomplished fact. A Railway Union is at least in 
the air — an arrangement, that is, under which the trunk 
lines, at any rate, shall be controlled and their profits 
pooled by a F ederal Board. There is at last some prospect 
of a uniform native policy. So far as the adjustment of 
local interests is concerned, it need not be a very difficult 
matter, when the time comes, to fit the coping-stone of 
a formal federation. 

But let it never be forgotten that this adjustment of 
local differences, necessary and desirable as it is, is not 
in itself the be-all and end-all of federation to-day. 
Certainly it is an obvious practical object, absolutely 
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necessary as a preliminary stage, and apt, because it is 
so obvious, to overshadow higher considerations. And 
yet a federation of South Africa, radiating from the 
Transvaal and containing all the elements of inequality 
and exclusiveness which marked the Transvaal Govern- 
ment, was not so very remote in the days before the 
war. A federation of South Africa might still, in con- 
ceivable circumstances, be the greatest misfortune which 
could happen. There is no special magic in the word 
itself. A true federation under the British flag implies 
far more than tlie harmony of the contracting Govern- 
ments, and when it comes upon South Africa it must 
mean the practical consolidation there of the British 
position, the consummation of the ideal of justice and 
equality for which the war was fought, the strengthening 
and simplification in that part of the world of the 
machinery of the Empire. 


IV. 

The question of the ultimate relations between South 
Africa as a whole and the Mother Country possesses 
peculiar snares and pitfalls for the student of colonial 
development. The old conception of an Imperial 
federation is passing away — the conception, that is, of 
a hard and fast system of obligation and contribution 
to an omnipotent Imperial Government in London. 
In such a system there was no room for a constructive 
local patriotism ; and in two different parts of the 
Empire, at least, local patriotism has recently assumed 
proportions which can neither be neglected nor crushed. 
Modern thinkers are seeking to turn to good account 
the nascent spirit of nationalism which is already con- 
spicuous in Australia and Canada. A new' ideal is 
making its way, in which the great groups of Colonies 
shall be the partners, and not the sul3ject States, of an 
organic Empire, free to develop to the utmost their 
own defensive and industrial and commercial resources, 
indissolubly bound together by the ties of common 
interest and common sentiment. 
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If this be sound doctrine, then it must be admitted 
that we have need to walk more warily than elsewhere 
in our dealings with South Africa. Here the conditions 
are altogether different from those of the other Colonies. 
The spirit of nationalism is there, it is true. Unfor- 
tunately, it has been regarded as the monopoly till now 
of one particular section of the population, and that the 
section which is least of all concerned to construct out 
of local patriotism a coherent British Empire. ‘ A 
national party,’ ‘ the national language,’ ‘ education on 
national lines’ — these phrases, harmless enough in 
themselves, have a special and sinister significance in 
South Africa. They are the chosen watchwords of a 
creed in wliich the Imperial connection has no place. 

And if the internal circumstances of South Africa 
are radically different from those of Australia and 
Canada, so also lias been the history of her relations 
with the Mother Country. Quite apart from any 
deliberate feeling of hostility to Great Britain, it is 
impossible to ignore the fact that Downing Street does 
still stand to the ordinary South African mind for 
spasmodic, vexatious interference, and that it will take 
years of sympathy to efface this impression. We are 
reaping in the mistrust of our colonists the fruits of a 
long series of ‘ regrettable incidents ’ in the past. It is 
still more impossible to forget that one great political 
party in England — the party, too, which is identified 
by tradition with the encouragement of free colonial 
development — has even in these latter days done an 
incredible amount of harm by trying to thwart the 
wishes of a South African Colony in her own domestic 
affairs. Such episodes as the Chinese labour debates 
in the House of Commons may do much to develop a 
spirit of nationalism in South Africa, but they will 
develop it at the expense of the Imperial connection. 

Fortunately, the general trend of opinion in England 
is towards a greater respect for her Colonies. The 
Mother Country has given of the best of her statesmen 
to govern South Africa. She has recently bestowed 
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upon the Transvaal a constitution which, within three 
years of a desperate racial struggle, is surely a monu- 
ment of confidence and liberality. There has been no 
haggling over the contribution of the new Colonies to 
the cost of the war. That bone of contention has 
wisely been relegated without any kind of bargain to the 
people of the Colonies themselves. And the Colonies 
on their part are sensible of their responsibilities. It is 
little enough that they are able to do at present. But 
at least they have shown unanimous determination to 
admit from the outset the principle of reciprocal obli- 
gation. The Customs Conference of 1903, for instance, 
adopted without dissent a resolution in favour of pre- 
ferential treatment for the Mother Country ; and this 
resolution has found effect in the tariff of the five 
signatory Colonies. 

The personal relations between England and South 
Africa become closer every year. You may find more 
South Africans in London to-day than ever before, and 
more visitors from home on the battlefields of Natal. 
This year a Transvaal team has competed at Bisley, 
with marked success, and the British Association has 
sailed en masse for Cape Town. Better mutual acquaint- 
ance is assured ; and that, after all, is the foundation 
of a better mutual understanding. 



THE NATIVE QUESTION IN SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Hv SIR GODFREY LAGDEN, K.C.M.G., 

The ye!U’ 1005 has seen the position of tlie Native 
Question in South Africa brought up to date in the 
recent publication of a Report by an Interterritorial 
Commission representative of all the Colonies and Pro- 
tectorates in South Africa. 

The terms of reference to the Commission were wide 
and comprehensive. The Report itself was exhaustive 
in general, and, if conclusions were not in all cases finally 
drawn, the reason may be attributed, not so much to 
the lack of initiative on the part of the Commission 
itself, as to the complexity of the question, the diver- 
gence of views and conditions in the various Colonies, 
and the impracticability of urging changes and reforms 
suitable in one sphere, but manifestly impossible for 
constitutional reasons in others. The appointment of 
the Commission was inspired by the desire to marshal 
facts, to ascertain the true state of affairs affecting 
the natives, and to promote a common understanding 
upon native policy. Though the hope was cherished 
that advantage would result, it was always apparent 
that no absolute uniformity could be attained without 
sacrifice of conviction on vital points, which it was 
neither reasonable to expect nor expedient to demand. 
The most optimistic realized that uniformity in laws 
and administration can only be arrived at by stages 
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when common interests and the common peace jus- 
tify it. 

The Report is authenticated by documents and maps 
of an instructive nature, and is supported by official 
statistics. The public opinion of South Africa is re- 
flected in the evidence of over 300 witnesses, repre- 
sentative of every shade of thought. The Report of 
the Commission furnishes, therefore, a most useful basis 
for discussing a subject pregnant with issues upon which 
public opinion is much divided. It has been criticised, 
on the whole, with breadth of view by the public and 
the press, and the magnitude of the question has been 
fully realized. But there are known to be many serious 
and experienced thinkers who, in no contentious spirit, 
dissent from the views of the Commission, some upon 
the grounds that certain prominent recommendations 
are illiberal and unworthy, whilst others deem them 
from the South African aspect to be impolitic and 
inexpedient. 

It is not proposed to traverse this Report in detail, 
but to deal with salient points which have focussed 
attention, and are of abiding concern to South Africa, 
as well as to recognise different views entertained by 
the public. To discuss the whole group of questions 
constituting the native problem requires a book instead 
of a chapter, so that little of a searching nature can 
be attempted within the space here allotted. To many, 
the most interesting and attractive side is that which 
relates to tribal life, the communal system, and the 
changes in condition which the natives have undergone 
within the past century. 

What is understood as the native problem existing 
to-day may be divided under a few heads — those which 
affect aboriginal contact with whites in a country which, 
formerly inhabited only by aboriginal races, has now 
been reclaimed by Europeans of higher intellect, with 
the flxed and determined purpose of permanent occu- 
pation and development. W^hen the seashore is re- 
claimed by civilized enterprise and skilled capacity, it is 



drained and converted to use, and all that is noxious is 
swept away. But in the reclamation of soil inhabited, 
by human beings there can be no wholesale sweeping 
away. Human life is sacred ; it must be preserved, 
however rudimentary the stage of organization ; and, 
after due tolerance for primitive habits, the duty of the 
superior race is to aid the inferior in the course of its 
evolution. That evolution, to be ‘<oimd and healthy, 
must, following the dictates of Nature, be of slow 
gi'owth. Unnatural development of the human species 
creates the same sort of impression as is formed in the 
mind of the cultivator at the sight of a spurious and 
weedy plant — the genus does not commend itself for 
propagation. 

The principal elements of racial contact under the 
circumstances which excite controversy are to be found 
in questions arising out of the land formerly enjoyed m 
ejctenso by the aboriginals, their settlement upon it, and 
their relations to tlie superior race. As these issues 
constitute the matter upon which Colonies and parties 
will contend in the preliminary effort towards a common 
understanding prior to federation, it is w'ell to examine 
more closely some of the features. 

A glance at the history of the early condition of the 
South African aboriginals as a whole reveals tliem as 
enjoying large tracts of land upon which they lived in 
community ; that is to say, they were a pastoral people 
raising their flocks and herds on one commonage, and 
cultivating scraps of land for food wherever they were 
immune from the ravages of powerful enemies or 
marauders. They lived under the rule of chieftainship, 
had no religion, and were in the true sense of the word 
savage. The right to hold and enjoy what they 
possessed was governed only by the power to do so. 
The ethics of right and wrong were unknown to them. 
They had no originality. 

Their subjection by European races gradually changed 
this state of things. Conquerors have all the world 
over claimed the reward of their prowess and sacrifices, 



and have imposed restrictions and burdens upon the 
subdued. So it was that in South Africa the aborigi- 
nals, after fighting to their utmost and inflicting as 
much havoc as they could upon the invader, succumbed 
to superior intelligence and came under civilized law 
and order. The result was to revolutionize their mode 
of living, and to place a limit upon their spheres of 
tribal occupation. 

The effects of civilization and Christianity in course 
of time made it manifest to the ruling race that, under 
the influence of control and guidance, the savages were 
gently emerging from their barbarous state and putting 
on the garb of intelligence. By easy stages this process 
has been going on, until at the present day the progress 
has been deepened by missionary effort into a know- 
ledge of Christian religion, widened by education, and 
has established itself in a fairly regular form. 

But concurrently with the growth of intelligence has 
followed a growth of population, lately at a great rate, 
in consequence of the stoppage of internecine warfare 
and the promotion of healthier conditions of life. This 
fact has tended to arrest the attention of the civilized 
race, and set it thinking. 

It was not to be expected that the coiKpiering 
European race, in view of its resolve beneficially to 
occupy the country, could, as its numbers increased 
and wants multiplied, continue to be indulgent in set- 
ting apart tracts of land for the aboriginals as they 
multiplied ; nor, indeed, could it be deemed of advan- 
tage for an inferior race, struggling upwards, to be 
brought up in the notion that its only means of sub- 
sistence must be land : it narrows the vision of hopeful 
evolution. In any case, for practical reasons the grant- 
ing of native territories has latterly been punctuated 
with a large full- stop ; for, in effect, there are no more 
territories to grant in the South African Colonies, and 
the pause for reflection has to be taken. There is a 
demand for land according to the old order, and it 
cannot be met. Of the several alternatives suggested. 



there are .two of some importance. One is that the 
aboriginals, who do not and cannot in future subsist on 
alienated land, should earn their living by other pur- 
suits — should, in fact, be awakened to the knowledge 
that success in the struggle for existence lies in learning 
handicrafts and pursuing callings which offer a ready 
and comfortable return for industry. The other is that 
they should be enabled to purchase land from Euro- 
peans at pleasure, if they can, and live alongside them 
on equal terms. 

It is here that there is a strong conflict of feeling. 
The opinions of those who hold that, according to the 
best traditions of the British race, there should be 
absolute freedom of purchase, and that the fit will 
always prevail and survive, are entitled to the fullest 
consideration. But we have to recollect that a Euro- 
pean race is dominant in the country, that it is in a 
large numerical minority, that it has resolved to pre- 
serve its ascendancy, and is acutely sensitive of any 
suggestion of social equality with an inferior race which 
must takes ages to attain the same degree of intelligence. 
And it is essential not to overlook the importance to 
the inferior races of their enjoying the sympathy of 
their superiors, if they are not to be impeded in their 
evolution. It is therefore urged with emphasis by a 
strong section of enlightened opinion, inspired with the 
best feelings, that it is unwise and inexpedient to coun- 
tenance and aid aboriginals in doing that which will 
place them in a position calculated to invite social con- 
flict, such as the freedom to acquire land and occupy it 
in close proximity to European occupiers would lead 
to. By such thinkers this method of intermingling is 
regarded with profound misgivings as being liable, not 
only to disturb good relations, but to deter European 
settlement. 

The Native Affairs Commission, though not entirely 
unanimous in respect of this question, passed a clear 
resolution, recording the opinion that restrictions upon 
the purchase of land by natives are necessary, and 



recommending that purchases in future be limited to 
areas defined by legislative enactment. The resolution 
was opposed by an experienced officer, representing 
the Cape Colony, for weighty reasons recorded, and it 
was qualified by a reservation of the Natal delegates, to 
the effect that the determining factors in the ownership 
of land by natives should be the degree of civilization 
attained and the abandonment of native law and 
polygamy. 

In the older Colonies, where there is no bar to the 
free acquisition of land by natives, it is claimed, by those 
who advocate the justice and utility of the policy, that 
no evil results are likely to accrue. That opinion is, 
however, by no means universal even in those Colonies, 
whilst a large body of evidence in the new Colonies 
condemns in no uncertain manner any departure from 
the prohibition to acquire land which their early laws 
enacted. If the two sides of the argument are weighed, 
it will be found that there is against it, in the new 
Colonies particularly, a profoundly antagonistic feeling 
ready to ripen into agitation and resistance. 

Upon this point, therefore, the cleavage in South 
Africa is marked, and it becomes impossible to lay down 
for common adoption a policy acceptable to all Colonies. 
That of absolute freedom of purchase may be right, but 
it may not be expedient. Between tlie two schools of 
thought there is a wide gulf not easy to span. It is a 
thorny question upon which practice has not had time 
to yield results positive enough to define as an axiom 
what course should be followed. If changes were made 
in respect of some Colonies to bring them into definite 
line with others, it could only be done at the expense of 
extrenie bitterness and dangerous discontent; and if 
there is a risk of discord between the European races 
over the subject, the lesser evil is to let the several 
Colonies work out their own policy until the time 
arrives when a common interest draws them into line. 
There is no royal road to the solution of problems 
which are parts of a whole, and are best determined 



when read and construed in connection with each other. 
It would be an error to commit Colonies to a land policy 
they resented, with reasonable anticipation that the path 
would be strewn with opposition and tliat the ultimate 
aim might be wrecked. Moreover, in the contest for 
supremacy of view, the cause of aboriginal development 
would suffer from the lack of sustained sympathy and 
support, whicli are its main buttresses. 

There have not been wanting eager reformers, who 
have watched the trend of native development and 
advocated changes for betterment in the form of land 
tenure. The Cape Colonial Government, under the 
inspiration of Mr. Rhodes, carried out a scheme under 
which a certain territory, held under communal tenure, 
should be converted into individual holdings. Reason- 
able conditions were imposed, subject to which freehold 
rights were conferred entitling the individual to the free 
and permanent use of allotments. The general idea 
of the scheme was that it would tend to infuse into 
the freeholders a spirit of self-dependence and enter- 
prise to which communal tenure does not lend itself. 
Some of the objects aimed at have been gained, 
but the masses have not displayed enthusiasm enough 
for the change to justify its extension on any large 
scale. 

There is no space in this paper to treat of all the 
ramifications of the land questions, which affect each 
Colony so differently. The advantages and disadvantages 
of communal or individual tenure, of squatting, vesting 
in trust, etc., are fully argued in the report of the Com- 
mission. They are all matters of supreme importance 
to the different Colonies, and are engaging attention. 
What is clear is that there is complete disillusionment of 
the idea that land will any longer be meted out for tribal 
occupation under the old system of free grants. That 
is the universal opinion of the South African Colonies, 
and is the kernel of the question, signifying as it does a 
sweeping change in the entire land system. It is the 
parting of the ways. What has been granted or pledged 
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in good faith cannot be withdrawn during good behaviour. 
But the limit is reached. 

Whether, then, in respect of land, or other points 
where racial impact is concerned, the rational policy in 
its initial stage is to facilitate the development of 
aboriginals on lines which do not merge too closely into 
European life, lest it lead to active enmity and stem the 
tide of healthy progress. Their advance cannot be 
stayed, but must be conducted under civilized guidance. 

The chief factors that come into operation in the 
assisted evolution of aboriginals are just and firm treat- 
ment conducive to natural and healthy growth, educa- 
tional help designed to fertilize that growth, and the 
establishment of auditories for the expression of griev- 
ances, and the generation of ideas upon which the 
superior race can base its policy for promoting welfare 
and encouraging improvement. If these factors are to 
be properly and usefully employed as a means to an end, 
success can only be achieved by the continued mainten- 
ance between the two races of mutual confidence and 
sympathy. Any tiling partaking of reluctance, through 
fear of consequences on the part of the superior race to 
lend itself to the elevation of the inferior, must tend 
to disturb the process and defeat the purpose. Precisely 
as children fear and dislike their teachers whilst under 
necessary discipline, so the aboriginal races must be 
expected to cherish the same emotions whilst under 
tutelage. It is manifested by them in various forms, 
such as in subtle ebullitions of violence or in sullenness. 
It is a phase of education, and not unnatural in the 
sequence of cause and effect. It is emphatically neces- 
sary to avoid, as far as possible, any course calculated to 
produce social antipathy between the races, and to shun 
ill-timed philanthropy, which is fruitful of trouble and 
saps the foundations of safe and sure progress. 

From the early condition of the aboriginals, outlined 
in a previous page, to their present status is a con- 
siderable step. Under paternal Government and civil- 
ized guidance they have increased rapidly in numbers, 



and are living under prosperous circumstances. They 
enjoy common rights of justice and protection. They 
are the particular care of magistrates and other officers 
specially appointed. Education, religion, employment, 
and regular wages are available to them in most parts, 
and it is only a question of a short time before, in 
every Colony, they will have equal opportunities for 
improvement. 

It is not necessary to draw comparisons as to whether 
their advancement was promoted more or less under 
the British or Dutch administrations. The rate of 
desirable progress is a contentious point, many holding, 
for sound reasons, that progi*ess in order to be steady 
eannot be too slow — so slow, indeed, that those who 
watch it can scarcely trace it. It is a commonplace 
that the harvest of missionary labour is seldom gleaned 
earlier than a generation after the workers have passed 
away. 

The fact remains that great strides have been made, 
especially in the Cape Colony, and that the aboriginals, 
as a whole, to-day may claim to have risen considerably 
in intellectual capacity and attained to a certain degree 
of civilization. They wear European clothes, cultivate 
with European implements, consume European goods, 
and many tens of thousands have passed through the 
elementary stages of education. Some have attained 
to standards of excellence, and shown themselves 
capable of studying with profit the learned professions. 
It is true that agitations have occasionally been directed 
against the tendency to keep the masses back. Such 
agitations have been useful, and have generally been 
fomented by those who are possessed of exceptional 
ability to think and express their ideas. Whilst recog- 
nising the merit of such individuals, and appreciating 
the motives which stir them on behalf of their kinsmen, 
it must be remembered that the OTeat bulk of the 
communities in the civilized world are not highly 
educated or endowed with genius, but only with a 
modicum of plain common-sense sufficient to qualify 
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them for competition in the struggle for place. Exami- 
nations and other tests which they undergo are not 
framed in the expectation of finding unusual capacity 
in any ranks. Mediocrity is the rule ; the national 
edifice is based upon it, and the law and constitution are 
drawn in suitable perspective. There is no disposition 
amongst the Western nations to regulate legislation 
for brilliant scholars, but rather for the common mass 
of ordinary intelligence. Similarly, the great bulk of 
aboriginals who are now gaining a modicum of intelli- 
gence require laws and government in form appropriate 
to the standard at which they have arrived in bulk, and 
not according to the standard of tliose who have proved 
themselves exceptions. We have rightly assumed the 
position of guardians over the native races, and must 
act up to it. Tliey cannot develop without the aid of 
the white race. Class legislation was, and is, necessary 
for their due protection. Because a few have advanced 
at an amazing rate, and require help and encouragement, 
it were neither kind nor politic to give the masses, who 
are far behind, a status they are not fitted for. 

The relations between the two races are, as before 
said, determinable according to the sympathy and con- 
fidence existing between them. An idea of the acute 
anxiety about these relations may be gathered from the 
Treaty of Peace which formed the closing incident to 
the late war. In that document it was stipulated that 
no political rights should be granted to natives prior 
to introduction of responsible government in the new 
Colonies. The meaning of this was unmistakable. It 
meant, in plain language, that the Dutch settlers, in 
addition to their repugnance to admit any equality 
between the white and black races, feared being out- 
voted. In this fear the Dutch were not singular, for 
it is shared by the greater portion of British settlers in 
South Africa. 

It is of primary importance to bear in mind — 

That the native population is between four and five 
times as large as the European. 



That «the natives are advancing under guidance and 
help, which it is essential not to check. 

That the franchise qualification is low, and may soon 
come within their reach. 

That the European race has resolved, for reasons not 
necessary to recapitulate, to maintain its ascendancy in, 
and to occupy, South Africa. 

As pointed out in the Commission Report, after 
exhaustive inquiry, the present number of native voters 
who have attained the qualiiication in certain Colonies 
is the merest fringe ol* the impending mass, and in view 
of this fact the full magnitude and gravity of the 
question may be apprehended. 

It is idle to ignore that fact, unless there is to be 
an entire revolution of thought in favour of granting 
full political rights to all who can qualify — an argument, 
indeed, which appeals strongly to many in England, and 
to a few in South Africa, who hold the conviction that 
it should be followed because it is humanly right. In 
support of the conviction, an utterance of a great 
statesman, Mr. Rhodes, has been freely quoted, in 
which he advocated equal political rights for all civilized 
people. Hut Mr. Rhodes considered consequences and 
was the exponent of South African Colonies when he 
often expressed the opinion that class legislation. Pass 
I^aws, and Peace Preservation Acts, were essential, and 
that natives should be regarded as a subject race so long 
as they continued in a state of barbarism. He did not 
define what constituted a state of barbarism, nor pro- 
pound any scheme for the treatment of those who 
emerged from it in solitary numbers. That he left 
until solid changes in the mass in the sense of their 
proved intellectual capacity should be visible, and his 
successors felt impelled from right motives, and in the 
fitness of time, to adjust legislation accordingly. 

Of the forces which have operated powerfully to 
stiffen resistance to the granting of equal political rights, 
the most pronounced, apart from the sentiment so 
strongly felt, are the belief that natives are not yet 



mentally or morally fit to have a vote in the affairs of 
white people, and the conviction that extension of the 
privilege would eventually lead to organizations upon * 
race lines after a period during which the aboriginal 
voters might first serve as a prey to parties and party 
politics, and then by sheer numbers secure the balance 
of political power. The prospect of such a situation is 
construed as intolerable by European South Africa, and, 
so long as that prospect is in view, the education, the 
advance, and general interests of the natives suffer 
prejudice. 

Of the alternatives suggested, a certain class inclines 
to the imposition of a higher franchise. But that could 
only be a temporary shift, to be brushed away abruptly. 

To the Commission, as appears from the Report, the 
question appealed as one of great moment, demanding 
resolute treatment. The solution it offered took the 
form of a recommendation to institute in each of the 
self-governing Colonies, whether they enjoyed any exist- 
ing form of representation or not, a uniform system 
providing for separate voting, by native electors only, 
for a fixed and adequate number of representative mem- 
bers. By such a system it was, inter alia^ contended 
that as a result the natives throughout South Africa 
would gain a uniform political status ; racial strife would 
be minimized, if not averted ; questions affecting their 
betterment would be freed from considerations of conse- 
quent increase in their political power, and from result- 
ing hostility to measures conducive to their progress. 
It was felt that this could be done without menace to 
the supremacy of the ruling race. 

The proposals of the Commission have been challenged 
by South Africans of influence, who, with a full desire 
to do justice to the natives and further their interests 
in every way, are impressed with the conviction that the 
cause cannot be usefully served — may, indeed, be frus- 
trated — by giving them direct representation in any 
form in the elected assemblies. The case of India is 
cited as an example where the necessity of retaining 



absolute political power is held to be paramount. The 
exponents of this view cling to the belief that even 
limited representation of the character recommended 
would place native voters at the mercy of intriguers, 
would give them an entirely erroneous conception of 
their political power, and lead up to a state of affairs 
which might culminate in rupture. It is further argued 
that the government of tlie natives entails heavy expen- 
diture, provided largely from European taxation ; that 
they enjoy full protection and immunity from tribal 
Avarfare without partaking of the cares or sharing pro- 
portionately the fiscal burdens which fall upon the white 
people. It is said, finally, that the native is separated 
from the white man by a gulf, not of colour or educa- 
tion, but of radical mental dissimilarity, and that to 
give him the franchise is logically as well as politically 
indefensible. 

As a means of assuring true representation, it has 
been suggested by this school of thought that in each 
Colony Councils should be establislied, composed of 
influential and representative natives nominated by 
the Imperial Government, and presided over by an 
official of high position ; that those Councils should be 
empowered to discuss all questions of moment to the 
native communities, and their conclusions or suggestions 
submitted to the Legislative Assemblies. This school 
is, on the whole, while resolutely opposed to a native 
franchise, in favour of native land tenure in reserved 
areas, believing, with Mr. Rhodes, that the possibility of 
acquiring land is the surest stimulus to outside labour. 
These views are worthy of all attention, since they are 
held by some of the most politic and broad-minded of 
South African Imperialists. 

All parties and schools of tliought recognise the 
importance of providing that the natives, who are 
admittedly improving, and are taxpayers and economic 
factors in the general polity, be heard in a fitting manner, 
so that their grievances may not lack expression, nor 
their interests suffer in consequence. It is abundantly 



clear, however, that no scheme of representation offered 
as a solution to this problem will be acceptable to 
Federated South Africa unless it be limited in char- 
acter, as recommended by the Commission, or assume 
some similar form, of which the central idea is limita- 
tion. 

The mainspring of controversy is centred in ques- 
tions affecting land and representation. Upon the 
method of handling them depends more than upon all 
other questions the future prosperity of the natives, and 
the common understanding which will enable a Federated 
South Africa to foster it. The matter of native educa- 
tion is also higlily important, underlying as it does the 
whole structure of development ; yet it is subject to the 
willingness and desire of the governing race to promote 
it. All are agreed that the character and extent of 
aboriginal teaching should be such as to afford oppor- 
tunities for the natives to acquire that amount of ele- 
mentary knowledge which will benefit them in the walks 
of life for which in their present state they are fitted. 
There the matter is hung up, and meanwhile harm 
arises through the propagation of misleading ideas every 
day that natives are driven to America to seek from the 
negroes there the higher education not obtainable in 
South Africa. 

Discussion upon the whole subject would not be com- 
plete without some inquiry respecting the true aspirations 
of the natives themselves as expressed through their 
leaders. Their leaders are of two kinds — tribal leaders, 
comprising chiefs and councillors, and men of education 
who have either become teachers or mission workers, or 
who have drifted away from the tribe to become news- 
paper editors or carry on some skilled profession at which 
they have become expert. The chiefs and councillors 
are generally astute and intelligent men wlio may be 
classed as agriculturists. They are soundly acquainted 
with tribal affairs, and as a rule are wedded to the 
old communal system, which they show no desire to 
change. They are not inclined to express ideas, limiting 
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themselves to requests for more land and education, 
and, in response to questions, almost invariably insisting 
that they are content to leave their affairs confidently 
in the hands of Government. 

The educated leaders, on the other hand, converse 
freely, their views as a rule taking the shape most 
favourable to the small class in wliich tlieir education 
has placed them. They advocate an open franchise for 
all, free and compulsory education, abolition of the 
tribal system, which is regarded as retrogressive, and, 
generally speaking, their aim is equality with the white 
race. They cannot be said to I'cpresent the masses 
whose ranks tliey have left. They stand in a grade by 
themselves, needing all the help and encouragement 
possible to enable them to live up to the standard they 
have reached. They are the object of most undeserving 
attacks from many who dislike to see a native cleanly 
and well attired, and are compelled to a persistent 
struggle to maintain the respectable position they have 
made for themselves and are entitled to. 

Their loudest and most emphatic complaints are 
directed against the restrictions imposed upon their 
fellows of similar standing everywhere, except in the Cape 
Colony, where they experience singular privileges, such 
as the franchise and absolute freedom to purchase and 
occupy land. These complaints are not unnatural, and 
are the outpourings of men who have been roused to 
mental culture and better habits. 

Regarded from a general standpoint, the mass ol 
South African natives can only be described as still far 
backward. They have, it is true, come on a little in 
late years as education has spread, and they have 
acquired tastes which necessitated their going out to 
labour under European direction. Contact with civil- 
ization has given them new ideas, which are gradually 
finding their way into kraal life. The same contact has 
brought them into touch with the lower order of 
Europeans, and led to the acquisition of refined vices. 
Regrettable though this be, it was inseparable from the 



situation. The native is the unit of work in South 
Africa. His increasing wants are beginning to make 
him realize that he must labour to gratify them. As 
time goes on, population increases, and the thirst for 
land to cultivate is no longer so keenly felt, they may 
be expected to become continuously industrious work- 
men, looking upon their land as mere gardens to sup- 
plement the comforts of living. To compel them by 
legislation to work would be a fatal error. The aim of 
all who would like to see the native races industriously 
inclined, so as to avoid the necessity of imported labour, 
may be best reached, as pointed out so forcibly in the 
Report of the Commission, by the encouragement of 
a higher standard of living amongst natives, with a view 
to increase their efficiency and wants. 

The natives have much to learn in adapting them- 
selves to new and changing conditions, and will be well 
advised to let the current of their thoughts and their 
attitude be directed in that course which will win the 
respect of the European race. No weightier counsel 
can be tendered to them than that offered by the 
eminent American negro leader, Booker T. Washington, 
who, in closing his presidential address to the National 
Negro Business T.eague recently in New York, used the 
following words : 

‘ Our progress must be permanent, and not artificial, 
and it must be by natural and logical steps. We must 
pay the price for everything we get. The day has 
passed when the great body of the American people 
will give serious heed to high-sounding resolutions or 
loud demands. The most potent demand that we can 
make for fair and just consideration is actual achieve- 
ment in the locality in which we live.’ 

The question of what is termed ‘ the coloured people ’ 
is a problem of itself much too intricate to touch upon 
in any perfunctory way. They are the descendants of 
white people, and are fast taking up a position which, if it 
does not beget sympathy, will command respect. Their 
friends advocate that they should be treated as Europeans. 



They have advanced rapidly in the scale of civiliza- 
tion, and have practically shaken themselves free of all 
tribal associations. They have as a body performed good 
and faithful service to the Crown during periods of war 
and uneasiness, and are characteristically law-abiding. 
Allusion is here made to the subject because the Native 
Afrairs Commission considered it well to suggest a defi- 
nition of the word ‘ native,’ whieli has a different mean- 
ing in every Colony. The object was clear. If persons 
of off-colour were to be given in perpetuity the status of 
white people, a deplorable incitement would be given 
to open prostitution between the races in order to gain 
the status. For that reason the Commission held that 
a moment would come when the State should declare 
that the product of an aboriginal woman should hence- 
forth take the status of its mother. 

In closing this paper, which only purports to cover 
a small portion of the area open to discussion, it may 
be recapitulated that the great abiding question of all is 
the cultivation of good relations between the white and 
black races, in which sympathy is an essential factor. 
The great issue before the Europeans in South Africa, 
in so far as matters relating to the natives are concerned, 
is to aim at mutual understanding on a basis satisfactory 
to the white population, yet not inimical to the rights 
and interests of the aboriginals. 

The task is a great one involving much give and 
take. No precedent is available, because no such con- 
ditions have prevailed in any other country. The federa- 
tion of the Australian Commonwealth and the Canadian 
Dominion were, however, not accomplished without 
sacrifice and compromise, problems being overcome of 
equal weight, though dissimilar in feature. Meanwhile 
the fullest and most temperate-minded discussion is of 
the highest importance. 

The whole course of discussion will be clogged by 
the tendency to be governed by feelings rather than 
reason. This tendency can only be moderated by 
patience and the determination to fend off the clamour 



for heroic measures and hasty results. The consequences 
of all legislation require to be considered, and as far as 
possible calculated. 

The State has its duty to the natives as well as to the 
Europeans, and that duty is, not to extend to either race 
treatment too harsh or too kindly, but to give to both 
sane and adequate administration. 



LAND SETTLEMENT AND COLONIZATION 
IN SOUTH AFRICA 


By colonel OWEN THOMAS 

Of all the Imperial problems in process of evolution — 
for solution cannot be named in this connection, since 
finality in Empire-building synchronizes with an era of 
deterioration — none can be reckoned of greater moment 
than that redistribution of population within the nation 
to which is given the name of settlement or colonization. 

'riie subject is so large that it would, of course, be 
impossible to attempt to cover in one article both 
general principle and particular application. Neverthe- 
less, before proceeding to consider m detail the question 
of settlement irj South Africa, a few introductory words 
on the theory of colonization seem both reasonable and 
desirable. 

At the outset I would like to say that the coloniza- 
tion of British territory by British citizens has no right 
to be regarded as emigration, and until this elementary 
comprehension of the relations existing between com- 
ponent parts of the Empire is mastered by the various 
redistributory agencies now at work in this country, the 
Imperial standpoint must be largely missed. 

The emigrant breaks with his past, closes the volume of 
his British birth, with all of pride, honour, and love that 
it includes, and puts it from him altogether, or retains 
it only as the goal which he may hope to attain again 
for the comfort of his declining years. The emigrant, 
in a word, if he be a man of ordinary patriotism and 
good feeling, is to be pitied. 



With the colonist it is quite otherwise. His national 
traditions unaltered, and his national affections un- 
shaken, he goes forward, building his future on his 
past, changing the outward circumstances indeed, but 
only as normally happens to every man in the course 
of progression from the nursery, through kindergarten, 
school-days, and IJni^■ersity or apprentice life, to the 
occupation of manhood. Migration from one part of 
the Empire to another should involve no greater up- 
rooting, no further loss of English sentiment to a 
colonist, than the transferenee of residenee from London 
to, say, the depth of a Hertfordshire village. In either 
case the principles of national tradition, feeling, and 
policy remain unaffected ; in either case the outward 
surroundings and daily happenings of life would be 
immensely altered. When, from our overcrowded 
industrial centres, efforts are made to transfer fit 
persons to Canada, to Australia, to South Africa, it 
is fundamentally a mistake to call such movement 
‘ emigration.’ It ought to be considered not emigra- 
tion — a ‘ going out of ’ the country — but rather a home- 
flitting to another part of the same land, where oppor- 
tunities of labour are greater, the surroundings better 
adapted to the rearing of a healthy family, and the 
chance of serving the Empire a hundredfold increased. 
The average Englishman, especially of the less-educated 
class, is too apt to assume that patriotism means soldier- 
ing and naval service only. It is, indeed, obviously true 
that every citizen of the Empire should be so trained to 
the use of arms and to the meaning of strict discipline 
as to be capable of efficient service either on sea or land 
in time of need ; but that in no way affects the indis- 
putable fact that he who devotes his life to the develop- 
ment of the Empire as a successful colonist is not less 
a patriot than he who accepts death in the national 
defence. To belittle the devotion of the soldier is 
ingratitude and inappreciation beyond contempt; to 
underrate the Imperial service involved in colonization 
indicates lack of intelligence amounting to childishness. 
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In these * days of strenuous living and severe inter- 
national competition we cannot afford to remain 
children. 

To many who read these lines the above remarks 
may seem like the babbling of truisms. But I have 
made them as a protest against the attitude assumed 
towards colonization by so large a majority - -that it is 
only a last resource, a sacrifice of all that is dear on the 
altar of fast money-making, a veritable ‘ emigration ’ 
from all the comforts of civilization into the outer 
darkness of an alien wilderness. This is not the spirit 
in which to knit closely the famil}^ relation, not the way 
to teach English children to merge that narrower title 
in the more glorious name of Britons. It is idle to 
talk of ‘ Mother and Daughter Lands ’ so long as we 
persist in regarding the Colonies on the same footing as 
the foreign countries to which alone men of our race 
may ‘emigrate.’ If it is such an alarming and melan- 
choly thing to move from Stepney to Rhodesia, from 
West Ham to Manitoba, then the sooner we give the 
relationship its true name, and call the Colonies Eng- 
land’s step-children, the quicker we shall arrive at actual 
conditions. 

We want to start, or at least very greatly to 
strengthen, the notion of colonization on its Imperial, 
as apart from its individual practical, side ; to treat it 
as a change of homes ; to bring before every man, 
woman, and child who migrates from England to other 
parts of the Empire that he is, indeed, moving within 
the family ; that he is a living, and therefore a most 
powerful, factor in the continual renewing of the ties 
sometimes fretted by the strain of mere space distance ; 
that upon him, in the aggregate, and not on statesmen, 
soldiers, or sailors, falls the responsibility of Empire. 
As he fulfils his service, so will the Empire grow in 
virility, or slip gradually into a congeries of nations, 
whose people will cry, ‘ I am of Canada,’ ‘ I of South 
Africa,’ ‘ I of England,’ as the case may be, and none 
will be found to make answer, ‘ We are all of Britain.’ 
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But though this Imperial aspect of land settlement, 
often somewhat overlooked, should form the foundation 
of all colonization schemes, nations are made up of indi- 
viduals ; the good of the whole includes the good of the 
units, and a building does not consist of foundations. 
Therefore the whole subject is one which requires the 
closest attention to every detail, both in respect of the 
selection and training of proposed colonists, in the 
preparation of the new home, and the consideration 
of those particular social and industrial conditions which 
differentiate one locality from another. 

Thus, for example, the land settlement of South 
Africa cannot proceed on precisely tlie same lines as 
those laid down for Westralia, though perhaps super- 
ficially there may be resemblances between the two 
countries. Recent history has brought South Africa 
very vividly before the eyes of Englisli people, and 
it might, therefore, veiy well seem as though, of all 
parts of the Empire, the sub-continent would, now that 
peace is re-established, be the particular spot towards 
which colonization should naturally flow. This supposi- 
tion is the more natural in that, for political reasons, 
British population is peculiarly to be desired. The land 
settlement of South Africa may therefore be said at the 
present time to interest all Britons perhaps more than 
any other individual Imperial scheme. Let us see, 
then, what are the conditions. 

It is, of course, true that, roughly speaking, the 
general features of South African colonization resemble 
each other in all the five States of which that area is 
composed, but it is none the less a fact that, when 
it comes to practice, each Colony must be taken 
separately. 

Natai.. 

The Garden Colony covers some 36,000 square miles, 
and, as its title implies, includes much rich and well- 
watered territory, and a delightful climate. The fertility 
of the soil, in comparison with the bulk of the neigh- 
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bouring States, is largely attributable to the Drakensberg 
Mountains, which act both as a watershed and as a 
dispersing agent to the breeze-carried moisture of the 
ocean, of which the benefits would be largely lost but 
for this natural barrier to its further progress inland. 
Pasturage is excellent and extensive in many parts, 
especially on the north and on the western boundaries, 
the high veld being particularly suitable for horses and 
cattle. The arable land not only bears mealies and good 
wheat, but also, in parts, sorghum, tobacco, tea, sugar, 
and fruit. 

Now, when it is taken into consideration, along with 
the above facts, that Natal is in the agricultural and 
pastoral districts very thinly populated, and that the 
bulk of the white people are English, it would seem as 
though this were an ideal Colony for settlers from the 
Motherland ; and so in a sense it might be. But, owing 
to unwise legislation and slack supervision, the best of 
the country land has been allowed to fall into Kaffir 
hands, and a vested right thus established, which the 
Colonial Government could only get over by com- 
pulsory sales, and that w^ould mean trouble with the 
natives. By doing a very limited amount of stock- 
raising on their own account, these Kaffir proprietors 
are independent of whites, and being disproportionately 
undertaxed, they are fully satisfied with a lazy life. 
Thus the capacities of the finest areas of arable and 
pastoral country have never been tested. I^eaving aside 
this first- quality land in native hands, the western 
frontier, Biggarsberg, and f^adysmith districts in Dutch 
possession, and the smaller area owned by British-born 
Natalians, there remains about 7,000,000 acres of 
Government-owned country. A considerable portion 
of this land ought to be available for white settlement, 
but the price asked is usually too high ; that offered on 
perpetual lease by the Land Company is charged some- 
thing like four times too much for the advantages 
offered. For this reason, coupled with the shortage and 
expense of labour — Natal Kaffirs are the most unwilling 
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and incapable in the sub-continent — the Garden Colony 
does not lend itself to any extensive settlement schemes, 
such as could be financed and directed from England. 
The colonist stands to gain more in Rhodesia, for 
example, than in Natal, and so long as that is the case, 
all the chances in fruit and sugar which here offer, so to 
speak, from Nature itself, will not attract men who seek 
to do the best for themselves and their families. 

It is worth noting, tliough, how extremely well one 
settlement in Natal turned out. Unfortunately, these 
immigrant farmers were not British, and foreigners can 
live in circumstances which do not commend themselves 
to English people. Economy was, however, in this case 
its own reward. Every penny gained in sale of produce 
was re-expended in the land — increasing its extent, 
fertilizing and renewing the soil, until many of the 
individual farmers started on their own, to become rich 
and prosperous agriculturists. The children of these 
German settlers have risen to be among the most 
influential men in Natal, and they are all loyal to the 
British Crown. When similar settlements have been 
attempted by English farmers they have usually proved 
abortive, because men have drifted away into town and 
commercial life, where money may, with luck, be more 
quickly made. 

Individual settlers selecting Natal for their South 
African venture would be well advised to take up sugar 
cultivation, should their farm be within the sugar zone ; 
while fruit farming is of excellent promise in almost 
every part. Bananas, pine-apples, and oranges can be 
grown in abundance, with comparatively little trouble, 
and a market exists in the neighbouring towns — 
especially of the Transvaal — while the export trade 
could be very readily built up, given more skilful 
packing and lower freights. The recent discovery in 
California of the remunerative by-industry connected 
with orange cultivation ought to give some impetus to 
the development of orange farming. Of every crop, 
a considerable proportion is generally waste from one 



cause or. another; but henceforth the enterprising can 
turn this residue to account for fuel purposes. The 
peel of the orange contains a highly inflammable oil, 
by reason of which the fruit when washed, dried, and 
thoroughly baked, becomes an aromatic and easily 
kindled fire-lighter, entirely taking the place of wood. 
When recent experiments have been further developed, 
it is even hoped that orange fuel may supersede coal 
where the latter commodity is costly or difficult to 
obtain. 

The best pastoral, like the best arable, land is already 
gone ; but there are good areas capable of supporting 
all kinds of stock, including horses, and the cattle 
diseases, so prevalent in South Africa, are under better 
control than in any of the other four colonies, while the 
Government Veterinary Department is specially well 
directed and fully staffed. The large number of native 
land- and stock-owning neighbours with whom a white 
settler in any of the best districts would find himself 
surrounded must be accounted a serious drawback to 
colonization, for Kaffir morality is not of the most 
dependable and altruistic description, and in a land of 
few fences losses may arise in such circumstances which 
cannot very readily find correction. 

Notwithstanding this, however, Natal is for English 
colonization preferable to 

The Cape Colony. 

This large area includes very great varieties of land 
that might in favourable circumstances be suitable for 
English settlers. But here, again, the best agricultural, 
and much of the best pastoral, country is already 
occupied by the Dutch, who are far stronger than in 
Natal. Native occupation (outside of the assigned 
teiTitories and locations) is not nearly so much in 
evidence as in the Garden Colony, and would not 
greatly interfere with new colonists, though the ten- 
dency to leave the land to Kaffirs in the eastern 
districts and live on the rents is a very regrettable 
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feature in the life of many old white residents. To 
allow natives to farm land once in white occupation 
and under modern tillage is distinctly to put the clock 
back. But for the new colonist this problem is not 
pressing. The absolutely best pasturage — that of the 
midlands — is fully occupied by the wool and mohair 
farmers of Dutch extraction, for the most part pros- 
perous and successful men. Skilled sheep-farmers, 
accustomed to preparing wool for the market, might 
find an opening on the Karoo, and in time pull up the 
South African wool trade by grading and classifying 
their produce so that it reaches the London market in 
equally good condition with the Australian article. 
Australian wool is no better than African, but it arrives 
in London properly sorted, and thus commands ready 
sale at reasonable prices. 

Apart from the price of land, the want of water is 
a very serious drawback to the Karoo settler — the more 
so that here, in common with most of the Cape Colony, 
large farms are essential even for small flocks, because 
the absence of water necessitates the provision of far 
more pasturage than would be required were it possible 
to irrigate the thirsty soil. 

In the western districts, where arable land may still 
be had for cereal cultivation, settlement on any con- 
siderable scale is out of the question owing to the price 
asked for land. By reason of inferior farming methods 
the soil is partially exhausted, and therefore of far less 
value than virgin soil in Rhodesia and the fertile valleys 
of Natal, to mention but two alternatives ; but the price 
is considerably higher, and has increased synchronously 
with the fall in actual value. 

In certain parts of Cape Colony land may be obtained 
for fruit farming which ought to yield a profitable 
harvest for the capital expended in purchase. It must, 
however, be clearly premised that at the rates demanded 
only fruit cultivation, for which the soil is admirably 
suited, will pay. The uncertain returns on stock and 
cereal farming, the droughts and animal pests, make 



the price of these areas, not being the best land for such 
purposes, undesirable for ordinary crops or stock. 

Three hundred pounds in the iruit district would give 
a skilful, hard-working fruit farmer a good start, with 
prospects of sound ultimate profits, and from the 
Imperial standpoint it would be difficult to overrate 
the ad\ antages in the direction of political stability and 
progress whieh would accrue to the Colony by an 
increase in the English settlement of the agricultural 
districts, which are largely swayed by Dutch influence 
and tradition of a particularly retrograde and pernicious 
order. Apart from this consideration, and negleeting 
also the question of where the best opening occurs, 
English settlers will naturally gravitate towards the 
eastern districts, where they would find themselves 
among their own kin, the centre of a loyal British 
community, descendants of the 1820 settlers. Many 
excellent farms are available in this area, suitable to 
the mixed, unspecialized farming in whieh English 
agrieulturists are most experieneed and sueeessful. 
Capital is, however, very neeessary, for matured land 
in these parts fetches a high price ; the best, indeed, as 
mueh as £5 per acre. It is true that veldt may also be 
had at no more than 5s. per acre ; but the cultivation 
of such land is risky, and attended by heart-breaking 
discouragements. To sum up, there are settlement 
areas in Cape Colony of every variety, from first-rate to 
almost barren, but the priee is relatively high, irrigation 
doubtful, and labour, though more plentiful than in 
Natal, a diffieulty. It is undeniable that practieally all 
the advantages (except English neighbours) can be 
attained elsewhere on much cheaper land, and that 
therefore it is difficult to contemplate colonization on 
any large scale. 

Transvaal. 

Coming now to the new Colonies, it was but natural 
that the great stretch of territory which we call the 
Transvaal should have been expected to form an excel- 



lent settlement for British population in process of re- 
distribution. The obvious sequence to Vereeniging 
lay, it was supposed, in the introduction of a genuine 
stiffening of loyal Britons, a population that in the next 
generation might be so settled in the new home as to 
have become a part of the essential life of the country, 
and a protection against any possible recrudescence of 
Boer discontent. This dream does not, up to the 
present, show any signs of realization ; and even if it 
be admitted that much blundering occurred over the 
attempts at colonization actually made, it should be 
frankly admitted that the failure was largely inevitable 
from causes inherent in the situation. 

The Transvaal includes a very varied assortment of 
soils, climates, and agricultural possibilities. Now, 
whatever may be said of the old Boers, they certainly 
and admittedly were excellent judges of land ; accord- 
ingly, when first the Voertrekkers scattered over the 
untilled Transvaal, they marked out at once the best 
districts, both agricultural and pastoral, and settled on 
them, so that to-day there is hardly an acre of really 
first-class value left for new colonists. If the high veldt 
and the industrial area be placed out of court, there 
remains the far less healthy middle and low veldt, where 
animal diseases play havoc with the stock during many 
months of the year. Yet this land is better adapted for 
the pastoralist than for the agriculturist. Cereal farm- 
ing is quite possible, and may even yield from time to 
time a good harvest, though the violent storms, locusts, 
rust, and early frosts militate against the occurrence 
being frequent. But the cost of bringing the pro- 
duce to market is so great, that to compete with the 
imported article means selling at a price which leaves 
little margin of profit even on a good harvest. More- 
over, in the cereal districts the price of land is too 
high. 

The Zoutpansberg district is practically Government 
land, and considerable opening does here offer for the 
English settler, especially if a railway be built from 



Pietersburg to tap this country. Until such connection 
is made, agricultural ventures present a good deal of 
risk, as already explained, but stock might be advan- 
tageously reared in this neighbourhood. The sub- 
tropical area in the Transvaal gives promise of opening 
for the specialist farmer. The districts round Rusten- 
burg and JVIarico have already gained some reputation 
as tobacco centres ; but here, as everywhere, the price of 
land is unduly inflated. The reason is, cf course, not 
difficult to understand. So long as the mineral rights 
of a property are not separated from the surface rights, 
land is not sold at its agricultural or face value, but 
according to some fancy standard which covers the 
possibility of a mineral deposit being discovered thereon. 
This arrangement is intrinsically wrong ; it reduces all 
colonization schemes to the level of a gamble in land, 
and it defeats its own ends. If a given area be 
auriferous, it has manifestly a considerable value to the 
miner and speculator, but none to the farmer, who buys 
with the object of cultivating or of stock-raising, and 
therefore, if he knew the property to be valuable 
mineralogically, he would prefer another area. On the 
other hand, if the said property carry no mineral, why 
should an unfortunate be compelled to pay an enhanced 
price for his farm ? The solution may be found in the 
retention of all mineral rights by the Government or 
vending land company, while the farm itself is sold at 
its value as a productive area. l\)ssibilities of advan- 
tageous settlement of English farmers would readily 
emerge were this initial error corrected, and the land 
priced at the same rate as like territory in Rhodesia. 

OllANGIA. 

The Orange River Colony — granary of South Africa 
— seems at first blush an ideal settlement area, because 
farming there undoubtedly approximates more closely 
to English conditions and methods than elsewhere on 
the sub-continent. But the Dutch farmers of Orangia 



form the pick of the Boer race, and therefore every farm 
of value has long been under cultivation, the agricultural 
land that remains for incoming settlers being either 
(a) second-class, (b) exhausted, and only unoccupied for 
that very reason. Moreover, land values are greatly 
enhanced since tlie war. Properties which six yeai'S 
ago could be purchased at 10s. the morgen, and culti- 
vated, even at that rate, at practically no profit, are 
now only to be purchased at five tiines that price, which 
it requires no expert to explain could only mean culti- 
vation at a dead loss. 

The chief pastoral district to the north-east of the 
Colony is in every way suitable to the industry, but the 
prevalence of cattle disease, which can only be stamped 
out by the combined action of the various State Govern- 
ments, makes stock-rearing to-day a risky business. If, 
however, the advice of the veterinary staff is accepted, 
and all the diseased stock slaughtered, the infected areas 
cleansed by the exclusion of cattle for fifteen months 
(the utmost limit of possible infection), and the system 
of fencing improved, Orangia will presently offer a suit- 
able colonization area for the British settler. 

Horse-rearing will, howe\'er, prove tlie most profitable 
undertaking for the farmer who is not an agriculturist, 
for there is great promise for the future in this stock. 
The Imperial Government, anxious to rear within the 
Empire all its own army beasts, offers encouragement 
to the breeder; and if a sufficient number of horses 
could be certainly relied upon annually, this encourage- 
ment will very properly take more definite and satis- 
factory shape. There can be no question that in 
cavalry, artillery, and service horses generally, our 
Empire, with its magnificent areas for breeding, should 
be entirely self-supporting. If war, unhappily, overtake 
this country again in the future, there need be no 
repetition of the Austrian remount scandals, of the 
enormous Argentine shipments ; and it is the business 
of the British settler in breeding districts to think and 
act imperially upon this issue. Happily, there is little 



likelihood of his failing to do so, once the point is put 
before him plainly. 

I^and settlement inOrangia has been fairly successful, 
and at the present time several organizations are at 
work, of which the most noteworthy are the Imperial 
South ^Vfrican Association, the Duke of Westminster’s 
seheme, and Lord Lovat’s Colony. But an intending 
settler cannot do witli a very small capital ; for such 
colonists CO - operation amounts to a necessity. If 
several small capitalists clubbed together, so as to pro- 
vide a working capital, an excellent start might be made 
on one farm, each man dev oting himself to some special 
branch, and the stock including horses, merino sheep, 
pigs, poultry, turkeys, and, if they can be protected 
from contact with other herds, cattle. Food for the 
animals and natives employed would be grown, of eourse, 
even if no other agriculture were attempted. 

Rhodesia. 

But there ean be no question that of all South Africa 
the Colony for the British settler is Rhodesia. Not 
only is land infinitely eheaper, but the area suitable for 
colonization is very considerable, and there is no Duteh 
element in the political sense to rub up racial sentiment. 

Stock - rearing, specialized cropping, and ordinary 
agriculture are all feasible severally or in combination. 
The agrieultural country within touch with the railway 
extends every year, so that twenty or thirty years hence 
every considerable area may expect to be reached. 

Rhodesia is for the most part well watered and fertile, 
and having come into the hands of the Chartered Com- 
pany practically unoccupied, the objection noted in the 
other four Colonies, of the previous occupation of the 
pick of the land, is here non-existent. I^arge blocks of 
country, in fact, actually await and cry out for settle- 
ment. Most of this land is in the hands of the Adminis- 
tration, but various Rhodesian Land Companies own 
much property. 
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At the outset only two classes of settlers can be 
regarded as really suitable — ix. : 

{a) Stock-farmers, including in the term dairy, pigs, 
and poultry ; 

{b) Small cultivators of specialized crops. 

To both classes must be added the further limitation 
— a capital not less than £400 to £1,000. 

Cereal farming, though the land admits of it, would 
not be profitable for the settler, because the local market 
is too small to make it worth while, and until freight 
is enormously reduced, cultivation for export to the 
Motherland, though it may one day be profitable, could 
only be carried on now at a dead loss. Many critics, 
looking for that fine ideal — an Empire self-supporting 
in foodstuffs — comment adversely on present discourage- 
ment of wheat cultivation in Mashonaland where tlie 
conditions are favourable. Hut, after all, economic laws 
govern even the supply of food. England will not pay 
a price above the ruling market-rate for wheat, because 
the consignment comes from Rhodesia ; but at current 
rates the exporting farmer will lose money, and that 
arrangement would not be Imperialism, but folly. 

Stock-farming is pre-eminently the industry of Mata- 
beleland and the North-East province, and the country 
is extraordinarily healthy for cattle. Hut some years 
ago disease was imported from other Colonies and 
countries, and during two or three seasons the herds 
of healthy Rhodesia have been decimated by rinderpest, 
redwater, or African Coast fever. It is idle to deny 
that until more effective means are taken to eradicate, 
and then to protect efficiently against a recurrence of 
disease, Rhodesian stock-farming must remain risky. 
The process of clearing off* the sick cattle, disinfecting 
the pasturage they occupied, and fencing the country 
will be a costly one, whether undertaken in its entirety 
by the Chartered Company to-day, or by a settlers' 
Government, responsible only to the Crown, presently ; 
but it will h^^ve to bp dorip and tbpu stook-farmin^ will 
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offer a fnagnificent opportunity to the British settler 
in Rhodesia. 

Here it may be well to summarize the points to be 
observed in preparing this State for settlement — points 
really essential to successful colonization on a large 
scale : 

1. I.egislative action to include 

{a) Compulsory fencing. 

{b) Regulation and inspection of imported cattle. 

(c) Scientific inspection and disinfection of rail- 
way trucks, and such instruction of the 
police as would enable them to recognise 
animal diseases. 

(rf) A seed and fertilizer Adulteration Act. 

2. Departmental action covering compilation of soil 
maps, and detailed register of lands available for settle- 
ment. 

Gi\'en these beginnings, the establishment of a settle- 
ment farm, which, financially supported at the outset 
by Government or a corporation, would speedily become 
self-supporting under skilled management, would prove 
a great aid to new colonists. This farm would include 
all branches of stock-rearing, and the culture of special- 
ized crops tobacco, cotton, rubber. 

There is no doubt whatever that, taken as a whole, 
the pasturage of Rh<^desia is superior to that of any 
other part of South Africa, and the Chartered Company 
does good service in supplying stock to settlers on 
advantageous terms. Allusion has been already made 
to the tick pest by which African Coast fever is spread. 
Investigations up to the present time have established 
that a tick does carry infection for six months after it 
has dropped from a sick beast, and cannot carry it 
beyond fifteen months. By working backwards and 
forwards from those two limits, the exact period of con- 
tagion — if the term be permissible in default of a better — 
will no doubt presently be authoritatively settled. The 
period of incubation of the fever is no less than thirteen 



days These two facts together at once explain how 
enormous areas came to be infected from perhaps a 
small number of diseased imported cattle. These 
animals, as they trekked inland from the coast, dropped 
ticks along the route across which numerous other herds 
roamed, their owners unconscious of danger, and then 
in a dozen different localities wide apart the disease 
broke out. It is true that many districts are still clean, 
but the stock-farmer in an unfenced country can never 
be certain that his droves may not happen on a piece 
ol* tick-infected veldt, over which, perhaps, months before, 
a few sick cattle passed. The mischief, once compassed, 
is irremediable. 

But this trouble, great as it is to-day, is not per- 
manent ; fencing and disinfection will follow the 
slaughter of the diseased cattle, and then there will be 
few countries in the world where the stock-breeder will 
have a better chance than in Rhodesia. Not only cattle, 
but donkeys, sheep, mules, goats, pigs, and poultry may 
all be farmed at a minimum of cost, so prolific is the 
fertile land of suitable pasturage and vegetable food. 

For the small cultivator of specialized crops the out- 
look is equally bright — Mashonaland and the North- 
A^^est afford him no less opportunity than Matabeleland 
provides for the stockman. Tobacco of excellent quality 
may be grown in many parts, and for this commodity, 
when the whole South African market is supplied, there 
remains an unlimited field in exportation. During the 
present season some 2,000 acres are under this cultiva- 
tion, which represents, roughly, 2,000,000 pounds of 
tobacco. The last harvest at Enkledoorn realized £125 
per acre (selling at wholesale price), and as the outlay 
per acre of tobacco averages, roughly, £14, it will be 
seen that, even at much lower returns than the above 
rather exceptional crop, the profit is very considerable. 
Tobacco, however, needs a certain amount of specialized 
knowledge on the part of the cultivator, both as to 
selection of plants, preparation of the ground, and 
harvesting. Above all, it is essential that the most 



modem and scientific methods of drying and curing the 
leaf be acquired by the settler who proposes to make of 
his industry a good thing for himself and the country. 
Cooperation must here, again, come into play, for the 
provision of necessary plant would entail very heavy 
outlay on the individual if he had to bear it alone. 
Moreover, no new settler is likely to culti\ate on a 
sufficiently large seale to make effective sole use of such 
plant, even if he were able to provide it. A settlers’ 
Government might a ery profitably to itself establish 
publie tobaeco faetories, to which growers would resort ; 
and this possibility goes still further in reeommending 
Rhodesia for Imperial land settlement. 

Cotton, easily cultivated, and providing by its ‘residue’ 
admirable winter forage for stock, would form a special- 
ized crop peculiarly suitable for the pastoralist with some 
arable land, and the cotton planter would enjoy the 
further knowledge that his labour, profitable to himself 
and advantageous to his new Homeland, was also 
actively sustaining a great British industry, entailing the 
employment of thousands of his kith and Ian in England. 
The British South Africa Company last year took a 
step calculated greatly to help the establishment of 
cotton culture in Uhodesia. Up to mid-December (the 
latest date for sowing cotton seed in this Colony) the 
Company supplied to every hoiia fide applicant cotton 
seed at the rate of 6 pounds to 1 aere, for as large an 
aereage as the settler was prepared to cultivate in aecor- 
danee with the directions sent for that purpose. It 
further promised to purchase any resultant erop at the 
rate of |d. per pound, carrying all such cotton free of 
charge to Salisbury, where it is to be ginned, packed, 
and despatched to England. The above rate would 
yield a profit of £l 17s. Gd. per acre. 

Other specialized crops, on which there is not here 
space to dilate, offer equally favourable returns, and 
there is little doubt that for the Englishman of small 
capital, unable to prosper in the crowded Homeland, yet 
properly unwilling to go out from the British family, 



Rhodesia offers very exceptional opportunities in these 
directions. In making for himself a competence, and 
providing healthful surroundings for his family, the 
settler has a further satisfaction. He is, at the same 
time, building up the Empire, stimulating the circulation 
of Imperial blood, and forming, in the persons of himself 
and his children, so many fresh ties between the glorious 
historical past and the yet wider and more glorious 
future for which his brothers —English, African, Aus- 
tralian, Canadian ; but British all — laid down their lives. 
Those who passed fearlessly into silence, yet speak 
to-day in this one word of the whole race — ‘ Our 
Empire.’ 



EDUCATION IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Bv E. B. SARGANT 


In the liistory of South African education the dates 
which mark the beginning and end of tlie period under 
consideration have a special significance. On the con- 
clusion of the first British occupation of the Cape 
Peninsula in 1803 the Batavian Republic sent out as 
Commissioner-General a man of remarkable individu- 
ality, who endeavoured to put into practice ideas much 
in advance of his time in all that relates to schools and 
their organization. \A'^hether regard be had to the 
training of teacliers, the education of girls, local school- 
rates, or freedom in the matter of religious instruction, 
De Mist’s ordinance aimed at creating completely new 
school conditions. 'I'he Dutch farmers opposed these 
innovations ; the new English administrators of 1806 
preferred to leave the new to grow out of the old, 
rather than to complete an educational reform which 
perhaps seemed to them to smack too much of French 
revolutionary ideas. Thus many of De Mist’s regula- 
tions are only now in course of practical fulfilment. 
No less important is the date at the end of this period, 
when, owing to the inclusion of the South African 
Republic and the Orange Free State within the pale 
of the King’s dominions, modern English conceptions 
of the duty of the State in regard to education are 
gradually transforming the school systems of the new 
Colonies, and are even reacting upon the systems of 
Cape Colony and Natal. The few years which form 
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the close of the period 1805-1905 will ever be associated 
educationally, as in other ways, with Lord Milner’s 
tenure of the office of High Commissioner. Midway 
between these two dates occurs a third of scarcely less 
importance. In 1854 representative institutions were 
granted to Cape Colony, and in tlie same year 
Sir George Grey became its Governor. It can scarcely 
be doubted that the Education Act, which eleven years 
later established the school system of the Colony on so 
permanent a basis that no fundamental change was 
again made until the Act of the present year came into 
force, was the outcome of representative institutions. 
But the foundation of the Board of Public Examiners 
out of which has grown the present University of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and, again, the great develop- 
ment of industrial and other schools for natives, must 
be put to the credit of Sir George Grey himself. As 
head of the State, he provided impartially both for 
the highest and the lowest type of education in the 
Colony. 

In so brief a survey as this it is useless to attempt to 
multiply dates. Accordingly, the growth of educa- 
tional facilities in South Africa wdll be considered at 
the beginning, towards the middle, and at the end of 
the assigned century, and not, in a general way, at 
intermediate points. Again, for the sake of concise- 
ness, this growth will be described in respect of 

(1) amount, both as regards quantity and quality; 

(2) distribution, not only over different areas, but as 
between European and other classes of society ; (3) public 
control, both central and local, as well as private 
control. And, last of all, some attempt will be made 
to trace the growth of educational ideals during their 
hundred years. 

In 1807 the Education Commission, as enlarged 
under De Mist’s ordinance, reported to the new English 
Government that there were the following schools 
under its immediate inspection : a Latin school for 
boys (in which French also was taught) of 7 pupils, a 



girls’ school of 25 pupils, and ‘ the common Dutch 
schools ’ with a roll of about 800. Only the first two^ of 
these were aided financially by the Commission. To 
the foregoing list must be added the schools which the 
Dutch Reformed Church was accustomed to open 
whenever the number of its congregation in any district 
warranted its building a church, and there were doubt- 
less other private uninspected schools. The medium of 
instruction was Dutch ; nor was any radical change in 
this respect made until 1822, when English took its 
place as the official language of the Colony. 

In 1859, wlien the first Superintendent-General of 
Education retired after twenty years’ service, it appears 
that there were nearly 200 schools under inspection in 
Cape Colony, with an enrolment of 18,000. To these 
schools must be added a considerable number in Natal 
and in the recently created Republic of the Orange 
Free State; but all, or nearly all, of these ranked as 
private uninspected schools, since education outside 
Cape Colony was not yet thoroughly organized. The 
medium of instruction in the schools of the Republic 
was chiefly Dutch. No attempt to train teachers 
locally had been successful up to this time, but the 
quality of the instruction was gradually raised by the 
introduction of teachers from Scotland and elsewhere — 
men whose upbringing in Presbyterian beliefs made 
them acceptable to tlie Dutch inhabitants of South 
Africa. 

In 1904 the number of inspected schools in all the 
British South African States and territories had risen to 
about 4,000, and the number of scholars to 220,000 or 
more. With few exceptions the medium of instruction 
is now English, but the Dutch language occurs as a 
subject of instruction. Cape Colony, the Transvaal, and 
the Orange River Colony make some provision for the 
training of teachers locally. Teaching of University 
standard has for many years been provided in the 
South African College, the Division College at Ronde- 
bosch, and the Victorian College at Stellenbosch ; but 
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the quality of the instruction provided in each suffers 
from there being so many establishments within a 
comparatively short distance of one another, eacli with 
its separate staff* of professors, and two of the three 
supported on denominational and racial lines. The 
Huguenot College for Women situated at Wellington 
has more recently offered teaching of a similar (diaracter, 
and it is clear that the Rhodes College at Grahams- 
town, the Grey College at Bloemfontein, and the 
Transvaal Technical Institute will soon take rank as 
important centres of University instruction. Besides 
controlling the examinations for almost all the degrees 
and diplomas at these institutions, the University of the 
Cape of Good Hope, through its school examinations, 
has a preponderating influence upon tlie curriculum 
and methods of teaching in the many secondary schools 
in South Africa, and even affects the teaching in 
primary schools. During the final years of the exist- 
ence of the South African Republic, a considerable 
number of teachers trained in Holland were brought 
into the Transvaal. In the course of the late war, 
when nearly all the ordinary sehools of the Colony were 
closed for a longer or shorter period, most of these 
teachers returned home or found other employment. 
But, with the rapid increase in what may be called the 
extraordinary schools of the war period— namely, the 
concentration camps— it became necessary to introduce 
into the new British territories a large number of 
thoroughly trained teachers from Great Britain and her 
Colonies. Besides those selected in Cape Colony and 
Natal, one hundred teachers were brought from Canada 
and Australasia, and more than two hundred from the 
United Kingdom itself— all within the space of one 
year. These teachers were well received by the parents 
of scholars, and already have had a decisive influence 
upon the quality of the teaching in the Transvaal and 
Orange River Colony. 

As regards the distribution of schools, account 
must be taken of the peculiar conditions of South 



Africa, which until lately have made pastoral farming 
the main industry of the country. The abnormally 
large extent of country necessary to carry a given 
amount of stock had led to farms being placed far apart, 
and thus to the creation of very small towns at the 
furthest limit from one another which would allow the 
farmers to dispose of their produce and tc' complete 
their marketings in a reasonable time. Thus, while 
schools could easily be provided in such villages — often 
distant thirty or forty miles from one another - it was a 
task of extreme difficulty for Government to extend any 
sort of educational help to farmers living at a distance 
from centres of population. Within a few years of the 
beginning of the permanent British occupation, it was 
proposed to send four itinerant teachers to the remote 
and thinly-inhabited districts of which Somerset East 
was then a type. In the second half of the century 
under consideration, the railway lines began to be a 
chief factor in determining larger aggregations of popu- 
lation, and the undenominational day-schools of Cape 
Colony fell into three classes, corresponding to the 
range of education appropriate to towns, villages, and 
country parts. Indeed, so dominant became the influ- 
ence of the railways that a distinct class of schools under 
railway management sprang into existence. To these 
centres of instruction were transported, free of cost, not 
only the children of the gangers and other employes, 
but also the sons and daughters of Dutch farmers living 
near the railway line. One other class of schools in 
sparsely-populated areas deserves to be mentioned here, 
namely, district boarding-schools. Rough lodging and 
a teacher were provided in certain places where boys 
could not get to school on other terms. Asa rule they 
brought with them some of their food, and returned 
home at the end of each week’s instruction. But in 
spite of these and other devices, the problem of dealing 
adequately with the instruction of a country population 
possessing so few natural means of communication 
remains as yet unsolved. 
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A difficulty of another kind presents itself in a rapidly 
growing mining community, such as that of Kimberley 
or Johannesburg. It is not easy to anticipate in which 
directions the town will extend, and even if school 
accommodation keep pace with the increase in children 
of school age, the constant change in the actual families 
living in any one district makes it difficult for teachers 
to obtain a real knowledge of individual children. In 
Johannesburg the failure of the South African Republic 
to provide suitably for even the barest educational 
needs of the Outlander population made the task of the 
new Government still more difficult. 

In the distribution of schools it was manifestly the 
first duty of the various South African States to make 
provision for the white population, and from what has 
been said it should be clear that this was no easy matter, 
and that it is still imperfectly accomplished. The pro- 
vision of schools for natives and other coloured people 
has been left mainly to various missionary agencies, 
the first society to undertake such duties being the 
Moravian. Before the British occupation there appear 
also to have been slave children in the public elementary 
schools of Capetown. As in the case of other pupils, 
they were instructed in the tenets of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church. Tliere was also a ‘ Slave Lodge ’ 
school. The first half of the century of British dominion 
was marked by the increase of ‘ mission ’ schools aided 
by Government. A leading feature of such schools was 
that white and coloured children were often taught 
together. 

The second half of the century was marked by the 
institution of special schools for aborigines, and by the 
gradual separation of white from coloured scholars in 
other kinds of schools. Thus, having regard to their 
origin, the historian can easily distinguish between the 
two classes of schools termed ‘ mission ’ and ‘ aborigines.’ 
The one class embodied the ideal of the earlier Christian 
missionaries in South Africa, that there should be no 
social distinctions founded on differences of colour or 



race. The second class of schools was the result of 
more ample experience on the part of administrators as 
to the deterioration which both white and black races 
undergo through undue and ill-defined association with 
one another. It is noteworthy that some of the latest 
statistics for Cape Colony give the percentage of 
scholars in mission schools who are below standard 
in the infant classes) as G4, while in the schools 
for aborigines the percentage is only 52. In both 
cases the number of older scholars who are in the 
infant classes is quite abnormal, and this, coupled 
with other depressing features of these schools (such as 
the low standard of training of the teachers), makes the 
educational statistics of Cape Colony appear less satis- 
factory upon the whole than they would appear if only 
the white scholars were under consideration. There is 
no doubt that, in the past, the admixture of coloured 
children with white has been one of the chief causes 
tending to arrest the mental development of the latter. 
The enrolment of scholars in mission schools and schools 
for aborigines for the third quarter of 1865 sufficiently 
indicates the small beginnings of the new system: in 
‘ Government ’ and ‘ aided public ’ schools, 4,908 ; in 
‘ aided mission ’ schools, 16,7^6 ; in ‘ aborigines ' schools, 
2,302. The corresponding figures for 1904 are 49,109, 
53,584, and 38,768 respectively. It should be noted 
that this distribution of classes of schools according to 
races is also largely a geographical distribution. 

The control of schools has always been a vexed and 
complicated matter, and nowhere more so than in 
South Africa. If a third cause were to be named, side 
by side with the configuration of the country and the 
admixture of coloured races, to account for the slow 
progress of education in that country, there could be no 
hesitation in saying that denominational rivalries have 
been a principal obstacle in the way of an efficient 
national system of schools. The influence of those 
rivalries has been increased by the fact that the principal 
line of Church cleavage between the white settlers is the 
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same as the principal line of race and language cleavages. 
To this cause must be assigned the constant and bitter 
struggle for the control of the schools, the evil effects of 
which have been experienced by generation after genera- 
tion of the South African population. In Natal, as is 
natural, this conflict is least marked. Her policy is 
more and more to adopt a Government system of 
schools, in which teachers occupy the position of Civil 
Servants, and this course is warranted by the small 
number and the distribution of the wliite population. 
In Cape Colony the general tendency has been to 
encourage voluntary effort on the part of parents and 
others, and by means of grants of public money to bring 
each school so formed into direct relation with the 
Education Department. This system was also well 
marked in the South African Republic. In the Orange 
Free State it was tempered by the grant of considerable 
local powers to district school boards. When these two 
States became part of the British Empire, the need of 
rapid reconstruction of the whole machinery of govern- 
ment led to a purely governmental system of schools 
for the white population. As much of the central 
control is now being transferred to local authorities as 
is consistent with the security of tenure of the teaching 
staff, and with the amount of local financial responsibility 
which the authorities in question are able to undertake. 
It was not to be expected that a school system which 
within three years of the end of the war gave the new 
Colonies nearly twice the number of children in school 
that were there before the war would not arouse some 
of the denominational bitterness already spoken of. But 
in the Orange River Colony the guarantees offered by 
Government for the local control of education have 
satisfied those who at first gave expression to their dis- 
satisfaction by founding private schools, and there is 
reason to think that all parties and Churches will now 
work for the development of a national system of 
education. In the present year Cape Colony has passed 
an Education Act which tends in the same direction. 
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These are ’’hopeful signs for the future, not only in the 
Colonies mentioned, but also in the Transvaal. 

Enough has now been said about the actual conditions 
of education in South Africa during the past century. 
It may still be useful to trace some of the changes of 
ideals witliin the same period. Asa rule such changes 
take place in response to the development of educational 
thought in the IJnited Kingdom or some other European 
country, but not at the same time as that development, 
and not without modifications. There is always more 
or less retardation, so that when, for instance, a vicious 
principle has been rejected by educationalists at home, 
it may still be found bearing unsound fruit in South 
Africa, or, indeed, in any other Colony. In the first 
half of last century, as the rapid advance in the means 
of scientific measurement led to triumph after triumph 
in modern engineering, it was hastily assumed that the 
educational results achieved by every class of teacher 
could also be accurately determined through such agencies 
as examiners and inspectors, and that in that way rapid 
strides in the progress of scholars might easily be secured. 
In higher education this false principle led to the estab- 
lishment of the University of London on certain lines 
which have only been refashioned in recent years, and 
on the same model the University of the Cape of Good 
Hope was avowedly formed, and still continues to do 
its work. At present one of the most marked educa- 
tional tendencies in South Africa is to break away from 
the restraints of the examinations of the Cape University 
and to develop such teaching institutions as the South 
African College and the Transvaal Technical Institute 
into independent Universities in all but name. In 
lower education the same erroneous idea of the value of 
accurate measurement still affects the character of the 
inspection of primary schools in more than one of the 
South African States. A revolt against such conditions 
of work is a marked feature of educational thought in 
these Colonies. 

A second remarkable instance of change in ideals 



within the period under consideration is the view now 
taken by many thoughtful colonists as to the education 
of aboriginal natives. In the early days of last century 
the doctrine of the brotherhood of man and the cause 
of the emancipation of slaves were steadily gaining 
ground. It was then assumed that the coloured races 
would without any coercion readily assimilate the 
customs and the ideas of their white neighbours, and 
might therefore be placed under the same laws. Now 
it is becoming understood that, just as we have to dis- 
cover new methods of securing the advance in learning 
of boys who are no longer subjected to the constant, 
and even cruel, use of the rod, so in the place of slavery 
fresh incentives are needed to induce negroes and other 
coloured people of Basuto origin to adopt our industrial 
standards of life. It is clear that some of the conditions 
of civilized existence repel the great majority of natives, 
just as there are conditions of their life which prove 
repugnant to the white races, Only through education, 
and only then in the course of a good many generations, 
will any general transformation of native customs take 
place. Meanwhile, it is generally recognised that the 
more distinct the schools for the two races are kept the 
better for the welfare of both ; and this principle has 
been extended even to Cape Boys and British Indians. 

The only other notable movement of thought in con- 
nection with the school systems of South Africa to 
which allusion will here be made is the movement 
towards federal action of the various States. To begin 
with native education, the South African Native Affairs 
Commission has recently reported in favour of the 
establishment of an inter-State native college to be 
subsidized and controlled by the Colonies jointly. Such 
a college devoted to the higher education of present 
members of the coloured races for all practical careers 
open to them would have an immense influence in 
assimilating to one another the school aims of the 
various education departments so far as natives are 
concerned, and in making them feel that behind all 



attempts of the white man to ameliorate their condition 
is to be found an essential unity of purpose. In the 
past nothing has been more conspicuous than the want 
of union of States between themselves (and of Churches 
between themselves) as to tlie right means to be used 
for the advancement of the native population. 

This federal action promises to extend to the educa- 
tion of the white races also. Already since peace has 
been established two important conferences have been 
held between the chiefs of the various Education De- 
partments, and a common syllabus of instruction in 
elementary scliools has been agreed upon for the 
Transvaal, the Orange River Colony, Natal, and Rho- 
desia. In higher education, especially in all that relates 
to technical and University education, the same tendency 
to co-operation has been shown on the part of these 
Colonies ; and though there may be periods of retro- 
gression as well as periods of advance, it can hardly be 
doubted that never again is there likely to be the same 
isolation of the various (iovernments of South Africa in 
educational matters as existed in the past. 

Rut for the full realization of these common aims, 
and for the preparation of South Africa to act as a unit 
in any general discussion of the educational ideals of 
the different parts of the Rritish Empire, one condition, 
to which allusion has already been made, must be kept 
steadily in view. The aims of each State must not be 
distorted through denominational or racial antagonism, 
but must present, as far as may be, a homogeneous 
character. Toothing will so certainly conduce to this 
end as the adecjuate training of all South African 
teachers, each staff* of teachers in its own Colony. No 
wise man wishes colonists in their youth to be taught 
to take the purely British point of view. But if 
thoroughly trained colonial teachers cannot be found, it 
will always be necessary to introduce many such teachers 
from home, and so to provoke a reaction on the part of 
one section of the population by too great insistence in 
sehools upon the views of the Mother Country. South 



African children should understand that in ordinary 
circumstances it will be for them, when they grow up, 
to defend the colonial point of view against the point of 
view of Great Britain, if that be necessary, and that it 
is only in times of real strain to the Empire that tliey 
must sink all differences of opinion and stand shoulder 
to shoulder for their common interests. These views 
can never be properly inculcated unless the schools arc 
staffed chiefly with colonial teachers, and this is one of 
the main reasons why each State should make the 
adequate training of teachers born and educated within 
her own borders the primary consideration in her edu- 
cational system. 



SOME ASPECTS OF THE MINING INDUSTRY 
IN SOUTH AFRICA 


By LIONEL PHIIXIPS 

Natuue is very capricious in the distribution of her 
favours. In some lands she has been bountiful in con- 
cealing treasures beneath the earth, as well as in so 
arranging the climatic conditions and the composition of 
the soil that the surface is a means of producing bound- 
less wealth. In California, for instance, the fruits of 
the earth more than compen.sated for a declining mineral 
production. The virgin lands of Canada are so favour- 
able to wheat-growing that they offer attractions to 
agricultural settlers without any of the speculative 
allurements which precious stones or precious metals 
dazzle before the eyes of the emigrant. Certain sections 
of the globe would assuredly have reason to complain at 
the way they have been treated if they had the power of 
making representations, notably some of the deserts and 
the icefields. There appears to have been as great a 
disparity in the endowment of the inanimate as of the 
animate world. 

South Africa, for instance, in regard to whose mineral 
wealth the following observations are made, had not, up 
to the discovery of diamonds, offered any great attrac- 
tion to the surplus people of the overcrowded com- 
munities of Europe. In 1868 the imports and exports 
of Cape Colony and Natal combined were, respectively, 
£2,273,566 and £2,578,647. At that time very little 
trade was done with any other South African ports. It 
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was about this date that diamonds were discovered, but 
not until well in the seventies did that industry assume 
any importance. In the year 1887, which was prior to 
the production of gold upon any considerable scale, the 
output of diamonds had grown to 8,692,265 carats, 
valued at £4,126,288. The mines are of volcanic 
origin, the material containing the diamonds having 
been forced through the overlying strata. In some 
cases the surface has been denuded, and the diamonds 
distributed in the courses of rivers, where they are still 
found in comparatively small quantities. The great 
production, however, is derived from mining operations 
within the pipe or crater. The work of securing and 
disintegrating the blue ground, and of extracting the 
diamonds, involves the employment of extensive 
machinery and much labour. 

The general activity awakened by the working of 
these mines upon a large scale was manifested in the 
imports and exports of tlie Cape Colony and Natal, 
which, combined for the year 1887, rose respectively to 
£7,300,055 and £8,915,933. After deducting the value 
of diamonds exported, it will be seen that in twenty 
years the exports had nearly doubled. 

It will probably surprise the reader to learn that, from 
the date diamonds were discovered up to the end of 
1903, the total value produced amounted to no less 
than £111,129,000. During that year the Transvaal 
made its first significant contribution to the South 
African export of diamonds, amounting to £239,752, won 
principally by the Premier Diamond Mining Company. 

Besides the general stimulus given to trade through 
the working of the Griqualand West mines, their re- 
quirements necessitated the building of about 600 miles 
of railway, the terminus prior to their discovery 
being at Wellington, only forty-five miles from the 
coast. The completion of this line became the 
signal for an active railway policy in other parts of 
the Cape Colony. A considerable impetus was given 
to the commercial progress of the country by the opera- 



tions in Griqualand West, entirely overshadowed, how- 
ever, later on, by the wonderful goldfields of the Wit- 
watersrand. Gold had been known to exist in the 
Transvaal, and small quantities had been obtained from 
alluvial workings from about the year 1880, but syste- 
matic working only began in 1888. Before that year 
the total recorded output only amounted to £220,217. 
The following table gives at a glance the progressive 
output of the 'rransvaal, sadly broken, as will be seen, 
after 1899 by the war, but now in excess of the rate 
of production before the conflict : 

£ 


1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1898 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 (seven months) 


10,096 

6,010 

34,710 

169,401 

967,416 

1,490,568 

1,870,000 

2.938.000 

4.698.000 

5.649.000 

7.809.000 

8.578.000 

8.598.000 
11,476,000 
16,044,135 
15,739,923 

1,498,901 

1,014,687 

7,253,665 

12,589,248 

16,054,809 

11,809,859 


Total X"136,299,428 


But the Transvaal is not the only gold producer in 
South Africa. That industry in Rhodesia has had a 
very chequered career from a number of causes, which, 
in the narrow limits of this chapter, it is impossible to 
discuss ; but all the well-wishers of that country, which 
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bears the name of the great man who secured it to 
Great Britain, will be glad to learn that, although the 
output at present is by no means sensational, it appears 
to be steadily increasing. Up to March, 1901, the 
total produced, during somewhat intermittent working 
over a period of four years, amounted to £793,884. 

The recorded output afterwards is : 

£ 


Year ending 

55 

55 

55 


March 31, 1902 
„ 1903 

„ 1904 

„ 1905 


650,752 

713,909 

851,807 

1,120,528 


Total ^T,130,880 

For the four months April to July of the present 
year the production has been roughly at the rate of 
£1,400,000 per annum. The total value of gold 
exported from South Africa up to the present reaches 
the important sum of £140,910,808. 

The growing needs of the mining industry are 
reflected in the trade returns. Two typical years may 
be selected — namely, 1898, the one preceding the war; 
and 1903, the last year for which complete returns are 
obtainable. It may be of interest to present the figures 
in tabulated form, because certain references may be 
made to them later on, and because the returns from 
Uelagoa Bay are included : 



1898. 

Imports. 

E.\ ports. 


£ 

£ 

Cape Colony 

16,621,354 

24,423,413 

Natal 

5,369,672 

2,202,021 

Delagoa Bay 

751,931 

16,800 

Total ... 

i^22,742,957 

cC26,642,234 

Total,* including 

goods in 


transit (roughly) 

^24,000,000 

1’27,000,000 


* The transit trade of Delagoa Bay, in addition to the imports 
and exports given above, amounted to X^l,770,082. No separate 
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1903. 

Imports. Exports. 

£f £ 

Cape Colony 31,425,000 21,804,000 

Natal 13,858,000 2,229,000 

Delagoa Bay 4,727,000 449,000 


South African total ... 1?50, 01 0,000 i^^24, 482,000 

The noteworthy rise in the imports for 1903 was 
oeeasioned by the belief on the part of merchants that 
the mines of the Transvaal would soon be worked at 
the pre-war rate of speed, and that a rapid further ex- 
pansion with a commensurate effect upon general trade 
could be looked for. The inadequacy of the manual 
labour supply rendered that impossible, and resulted in 
a severe commercial depression. The ranks of the un- 
employed became swollen, and the country was in a 
parlous state. After the proclamation of peace, the 
population of the Transvaal comprised not only the 
inhabitants of Republican days, but was augmented by 
a large number of white settlers, some of whom came 
out during the war and desired to remain, others follow- 
ing with sanguine hopes for their future in a country of 
whose wealth they had heard such attractive reports. 
South Africa is at present almost entirely dependent 
upon the mining industry for its prosperity, and 
restricted operations consequently caused serious disap- 
pointment to, and hardship upon, the people of the 
Transvaal in particular. By supplementing the avail- 
able supply of native labour by about 40,000 Chinamen, 
the output is now larger than it was before the war, 
general business has improved, and the field for the 
white wage-earner has become widened. Before the 

figures are given for imports and exports in transit, but nearly the 
whole must be accounted for by the Transvaal. The Inspector- 
General of Customs in that colony gives the value of imports via 
Delagoa Bay at ^£^1, 781, 252. These figures no doubt include the 
port dues, transit duty, and possibly railway charges. 
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Labour Importation Ordinance was passed, however, 
merchants realized the mistake they liad made by 
securing excessive stocks in 1908, and the result was 
manifested in a very serious falling-off in the imports 
for the following year. For the half-year ending 
June 30, 1903, the value of merchandise imported was 
£10,742,153, and for the corresponding period of 1904 
(the latest official figures obtainable), £10,484,687. 

With a view to grouping the statistics, it may be 
convenient now to turn to two other branches of 
mining in South Africa which have been brought to 
the producing stage. The copper mines of Namaqua- 
land have since the year 1879 contributed 160,3.53 tons 
to the world s supply of that metal, of an estimated 
value of £11,224,710. Fortunately for South ^\frica, 
coal is very widely distributed throughout the sub- 
continent, and so far Rhodesia produces that of the 
highest calorific value. Next in the order of merit 
comes Natal, where an export trade upon a small scale 
has been established. The following table will be 
interesting, not only because it shows the tons pro- 
duced, but also the relative selling value in the respe(*tive 
territories : 

1903. 



Tons. 

Value. 



£ 

Transvaal ... 

... 2,J£53,677 

877,976 

Natal 

713,548 

418,975 

Cape Colony 

207,193 

178,851 

Rhodesia ... 

46,870 

35,152 approx. 


Besides diamonds, gold, copper, and coal, a small 
quantity of tin is now coming from the Transvaal, and 
a great many other minerals have been proved to exist 
in South Africa, whether or not in payable quantities 
remains to be proved. Large deposits of iron ore have 
been located in the Transvaal, and coal-beds proved in 
the same neighbourhood, so that in the future the 
working of that metal may be profitable ; but distance 
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from the sea would render an export trade impossible 
under existing railway rates, and it will probably be 
some years before local consumption will justify the 
large outlay necessary for tlie erection of blast-furnaces 
and all the equipment connected with the production 
of iron, which is one of the most delicate and difficult 
of the metallurgical industries. Copper, silver, lead, 
cobalt, nickel, and other minerals have been found in 
various parts of South Africa, and taking the huge area 
of the country into account, and the extremely limited 
number of white men it contains, the field for the 
prospector is by no means exhausted. 

'rhe white population is practically confined to a few 
industrial centres. The last thirty years have witnessed 
a marvellous change : a network of railways from all 
the principal ports to the towns of the interior affords 
facilities for mining operations, and furnishes the means 
by which the other and permanent resources of the 
country may be developed. Agricultural and pastoral 
pursuits may be said to be in their infancy for a great 
variety of reasons. Prior to the development of the 
mines there were no markets for the products of 
husbandry, in addition to which pests, blights, droughts, 
and hail-storms have stood in the way. Under a pro- 
gressive administration the counsels of science are now 
being taken, and indications are not wanting of in- 
creasing activity and success in rural industries. The 
rainfall over a large portion of the country is by no 
means inadequate, but it comes usually in heavy, fitful 
storms, and no attempt to impound it to any extent 
has yet been made. The invaluable supply of water 
is allowed to flow to the sea, doing much damage in its 
course in washing away rich alluvial soil. In years to 
come the skill of the civil engineer will doubtless do 
much to remedy this evil, and the staff of bacteri- 
ologists, chemists, and highly-trained agriculturists will 
minimize where they do not entirely overcome the 
physical disadvantages. 

To what extent and in what direction the surface of 
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the land can be turned to account remains to be demon- 
strated. Certain it is, however, that much of the soil 
is capable of producing the staple commodities for man 
and beast, and nothing but a lack of enterprise or a little 
intelligent industry will stand in the way of the whole 
of the horses, stock, and sheep requisite for internal 
use being produced in South Africa. The results 
obtained in the past cannot be taken as any criterion 
for the future, because the discovery and working of 
minerals have created markets that were non-existent 
in the old days. In South Africa mineral wealth is the 
pioneer that furnishes a reason for, and will more and 
more supply the means of, establishing industries to 
support the growing population in tlie distant future 
when the mines cease to produce. So great, how- 
ever, is the proved extent of the gold beds of the 
Witwatersrand alone, to take one example, that at the 
present rate of working it would take the best part 
of one hundred years to see their exhaustion. The 
conglomerate deposits are proved to continue in 
a comparatively unbroken easterly and westerly line 
for a distance of sixty-one and a half miles. They 
are tilted at an average angle of about 80 degrees from 
the horizontal. 

It is impossible to determine the vertical depth at 
which it will be profitable to continue mining. Claim 
licenses are held upon ground in which it would be 
necessary to sink from 8,000 to 10,000 feet before 
striking the reefs ; and although this depth is greater 
than any at which successful mining operations have 
hitherto been carried on in the world, it is reasonable 
to expect that greater depths will be successfully reached 
in that region than in any other part of the globe, 
because the temperature of the earth, so far as tests at 
present indicate, only rises one degree for every 208 feet 
sunk, whereas the average in other parts of the world is 
about one degree for every 65 feet. 

Leaving aside problematic depths, however, and 
assuming a working depth of 4,000 feet vertical, which 



every mining engineer would consider an extremely 
conservative figure, the workable area would then com- 
prise 40,200 claims, of which, basing a calculation upon 
the report made by the engineers of the Witwatersrand, 
and presented to Mr. Chamberlain at Johannesburg on 
.January 18, 1908, only 4*279 per cent, have been ex- 
hausted up to the end of June, 1905, or in the sixteen 
and a half years during which mining operations have 
been actually carried on. 

The geological conditions do not in any way indicate 
that the limit of the beds is confined to the proved sixty- 
one and a half miles, and besides the Witwatersrand, 
there are a great many districts in the Transvaal where 
profitable mining is carried on to some extent, and 
where vast bodies of gold-bearing ore are known to 
exist, of which the yield is not, however, sufficiently 
high to leave a profit under existing conditions. But, 
in addition to the known areas, it is only reasonable to 
expect that in so vast a territory as that which is known 
to be mineralized in South Africa further discoveries 
of value will be made. 

The number of years during which mining and pros- 
pecting have been carried on, and the small population 
engaged, when compared with the enormous area, give 
some idea of the potentialities. Labour conditions, and 
the cost of commodities, have an immense bearing upon 
the future of South Africa. The gold reefs are more 
extensive than anything hitherto known, but the par- 
ticles of valuable metal are somewhat widely distributed 
in the rock, and, in consequence, profitable results are 
dependent upon economic working. The system under 
which the operations are conducted differs entirely fix)m 
that prevailing in countries where white labourers are 
exclusively employed. The presence of a large black 
population results in the whole of the manual labour, 
in which mere muscular energy counts, being performed 
by the inferior race, white men occupying positions as 
overseers and skilled artisans. In this respect South 
Africa is not, and never will be, a white man’s country 
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in the same sense that England is. The conditions 
cannot change, and the countiy is destined to prosper 
or to languish under this system, because either the 
black man must be employed, if the civilizing mission 
of the white man is to be conscientiously pursued, or 
he must be driven away from the centres of labour 
into the wilds, where he can live in comparative idleness, 
as he did in days gone by. In that case, no doubt, it 
would be possible to carry on the mining industry ex- 
clusively with white labourers, but so long as the black 
man occupies his present position in the industrial life 
of the country, the white man will not be found doing 
the same class of work. 

It is impossible within the limits here assigned to 
the subject of mining to discuss the labour (jues- 
tion, but it may be briefly stated, as a fact, that 
white men will not, unless driven by sheer necessity, 
undertake work which they regard as belonging to the 
sphere of the Kaffir, and, if they would do so, it would 
be extremely injurious to the prestige of the white races. 
The disparity between the scale of payment to the 
white and coloured workers is so great, and the planes 
upon which they live so widely different, that the 
employment of the former in work that, of necessity, 
would command lower wages than the skilled artisans 
and overseers receive to-day, would create a class of 
‘ poor whites ’ looked down on by, and degraded in the 
eyes of, the Kaffirs. 

The mining industry, besides giving direct employ- 
ment to tens of thousands of men, indirectly supports 
hundreds of thousands more. In 1870 the total popula- 
tion of the Cape Colony and Natal was estimated at 
860,000 souls. By 1887 it had grown to 1,860,000, and 
according to the census returns of 1904 the population 
had swollen to 3, .518, 558. This result is naturally not 
solely attributable to the mining industry, as it ineludes 
the natural increase among the natives, and was partly 
due to other industries ; but a glance at the detailed 
figures in regard to exports is sufficient to show the 



extent tb which the progress of the country is dependent 
at present upon mineral wealth. Apart from direct and 
indirect employment, the mining operations furnish good 
markets for the farmer, and an outlet for the products 
of the British manufacturer. Every new mine that 
starts, and is able to give employment to, say, 2,000 
hands, has a beneficial effect upon the country, generally 
quite disproportionate to the persons directly engaged. 
It is, therefore, of great importance to South Africa that 
the cost of winning gold should be as low as possible, in 
order that ore of low value may be brought within the 
sphere of profitable manipulation. 

In addition to the distribution of money in wages, and 
for commodities consumed, the general revenue of the 
country, partly through the tax on profits, and partly 
through the railway system, which in South Africa is 
used to some extent as a means of taxation, benefits by 
an expansion in the mining operations. The cost of 
living is abnormally liigh, and the only hope of a very 
material reduction lies in the development of the internal 
resources of tlie country, and the establishment of local 
industries for which the conditions are favourable. 
State encouragement, through the provision of trans- 
port facilities, and possibly by other expedients, may 
liave an effect infinitely more far-reaching than a 
calculation based upon the existing conditions would 
indicate. 

South Africa needs, above all things, a larger white 
population, which is, at present, only about one-fourth 
of the numerical strength of the coloured people. The 
gravity of the position is illustrated by comparison with 
the United States, where, in spite of there being six white 
to every coloured man, the latter constitutes a serious 
social problem. But apart from this aspect of the case, 
the race differences between the Dutch and the English 
would lose much of their significance if a stream of 
Europeans continued to flow into the country, because 
their survival is far more likely to be sustained by the 
struggle for political ascendancy than by the perpetua- 



tion of animosities due to past events. Upon the 
reasonable supposition that the mining industry has by 
no means reached its zenith, the influx of European 
settlers will continue in proportion to tlie expansion of 
its operations, and this may be expected to justify the 
establishment of other industries, which will afford 
employment for a larger population. 



II -REALMS IN TRUST 


OUR TRUE RELATIONSHIP WITH INDIA^ 

By colonel SIR FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND 

At the beginning of the hist century there were among 
the great founders of our Indian Empire many who had 
the most intimate knowledge of the people, and had 
been most successful in dealing with them, who con- 
ceived that our part was so to train and educate the 
people of India that tliey would eventually be able to 
rule themselves. Such great Anglo-Indians as Sir 
Mountstuart Elphinstone and Sir .John Malcolm held 
this view. They were men of marked ability, and dis- 
tinguished in a special degree for sympathy with the 
people, and they thought tliat by the end of a century 
we should make our bow, and leave India to be governed 
by the Indians. Yet now that a century has gone by 
there seems a less, not a greater, probability that this 
will happen. We hear it is true of men who very 

* When the Senate of Cambridge University honoured me with 
an invitation to deliver the Rede Ijecture this year, they asked me 
to select my own subject, and I chose the question of ‘ Our True 
Relationship with India,’ because I thought tliat the views of one 
who had for many years worked in close contact with the people of 
India might be of interest to those who from the heart of the 
Empire insensibly, but profoundly, influence the actions of us their 
agents on the outskirts. By the kindness of the authorities of the 
University I have been permitted to include this lecture in the 
pixisent series of articles on Imperial subjects. 
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rightly advocate giving the people a greater share in the 
government of the country. But I know of no one 
with such an intimate knowledge of present India as 
Sir John Malcolm possessed of India a century ago, 
even advocating, as he did, that we should deliberately 
work towards setting up an independent India ruled by 
Indians. And, as a matter of hard fact, we find that 
the tie between India and England, instead of loosening 
during the last century, has year by year become closer. 
And with the increasing pressure of Europe upon Asia, 
and the competition for its markets, it seems impossible 
to look forward to a time. when India could, with advan- 
tage to the Indians or anyone else, be left to govern 
itself. Say that in a fit of sentimentality we were to- 
morrow to announce that in ten years’ time we would 
withdraw, and leave the people of India to rule them- 
selves, and defend their country as best they could, not 
only by land but by sea, which, I ask, would be the 
most unhappy, the heterogeneous races of India, who 
would have to settle all diiferences of religion, of race, 
and of character, so as to present a united front against 
the avarice of the Afghan and AfVidi tribesmen, and 
the pressure of European nations urged on by the 
rivalry of competition — these, or tlie unfortunate Foreign 
Ministers in Europe, who could only look on this new 
object of rivalry as furnishing one more risk of igniting 
a general European conflagration i 

I do not think anyone who is conversant with the 
conditions at present prevailing in India could conceive 
that, even if we were to leave, the people would be able 
to hold themselves together. Three hundred millions 
is a large number for such cohesion. These three 
hundred millions are composed of races of various 
religions, and more different from one another than 
Spaniards are from Highlanders. W e cannot imagine 
the Hindu majority consenting to be ruled by the 
Mohammedan minority, and still less can we imagine 
the masterful Mohammedans sitting down peacefully 
under Hindu rulers. A very prominent Indian Moham- 



medan, Sir Sayad Ahmad Khan, a few years ago said : 

‘ Suppose that all the English were to leave India, who 
would be the rulers in their place ? Is it possible that 
under those circumstances Mohammedans and Hindus 
could sit on the same throne and equal in power ? 
Most certainly not. It is necessary that one of them 
should conquer the other, and thrust it down. . . . 
Until one nation had conquered the other and made it 
obedient, peace could not reign in the land. This con- 
clusion is based on proofs so absolute that no one can 
deny it.’ 

And supposing the whole of India were at last com- 
bined, does it seem likely that people who are totally 
unaccustomed to sea life would be able to organize such 
a navy as would be required to defend their coasts 
against the great sea forces of the other European and 
Asiatic nations who would be pressing on it ? It seems 
impossible to conceive of India standing alone, and .the 
longer we stay there the more difficult does it become 
to leave. 

In regard to Egypt, a similar view was held that we 
should train the Egyptians to stand by themselves, and 
then depart. The leaders of botli political parties made 
most solemn announcements, and sincerely meant what 
they said, tliat we intended to leave Egypt as soon as 
we were able to leave there a stable native government. 
But when I passed through Cairo last December, I did 
not observe British officials packing up their trunks in 
readiness to go, nor any signs of their handing over their 
offices to Egyptians. On the contrary, I saw many 
indications that the Egyptians themselves had come to 
regard our permanent stay there just as inevitable as 
the Indians regard our stay in India ; and certainly 
investors in Egyptian enterprises did not anticipate 
that we would leave the country within any measurable 
time. 

In both India and Egypt we have to take account 
of great forces operating on the whole of mankind, and 
cannot regard the question as simply between us and 
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the Indians, or between us and the Egyptians. India 
has need of some strong outside influence to give it 
cohesion. To train to stand by themselves a people 
who would almost certainly fall to pieces directly they 
were left alone is an altogether unreasonable pro- 
ceeding. Noble as is the idea, it is not one which for 
some time to come it would be possible to carry out in 
actual practice, and the announcement of it gives rise 
to hopes which cannot be fulfilled, and, when not ful- 
filled, lays us open to charges of hypocrisy and bad 
faith. 

There seems, then, little prospect of our volun- 
tarily leaving India, and little wisdom in contemplat- 
ing such a step. But there are among those who 
have most profoundly studied Asiatic problems some 
who hold that as we won India in a day we shall lose 
it in a night ; that there will be some kind of com- 
bination among Asiatics generally to spew Europeans 
out of Asia. Great latent forces now surging beneath 
the surface will suddenly burst forth, and Europe will 
be rolled back from Asia. Asiatics do not fear death 
as do Europeans, and will sacrittce any numbers to 
drive them away, I am not concerned here with this 
pgument so far as it relates to the rest of Asia ; but, 
in my view, it is inapplicable to India. I would not 
pretend to be infallible in tliis matter, for I am aware 
how many mistakes we Anglo-Indians make in esti- 
mating situations, and I always remember I^ord 
Palmerston’s dictum, that if you want to be thoroughly 
misinformed about a country you should go to a man 
who has lived there thirty years and speaks the 
language. Still, as I have been in India only twenty- 
three years, and speak the language very badly, there 
may yet remain a particle or two of sense in what I say, 
and my opinion, for what it is worth, is that India and 
England will be bound together for many days and 
nights to coine, so long as we do not hold India simply 
from pure pride of possession, but with the strong faith 
that it is our appointed task in the development of 
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mankind to preserve peace where we had found anarchy, 
to enforce the eternal principles of justice, to help 
forward those primitive races who are still far behind, 
and to quicken into new life those highly-cultured 
peoples who for long centuries have been numbed in 
sleep. 

Most of those who work in India have this faith, and 
because we believe in ourselves tlie people believe in us, 
and I cannot bring myself* to think that among the 
masses of the population there exists any general desire 
to rid themselves of the British. Even if* in a momen- 
tary ebullition we were evicted from India, I would still 
believe the people would, after their mad freak was 
over, be only too thankful to welcome us back. In the 
Mutiny many officers were shot dead by their men 
because, relying on their loyalty, they still went down 
among them. Some there are who would argue from 
this that the officers were foolish in showing such con- 
fidence in their men. But they were perfectly and 
absolutely riglit. They knew this by the instinct of 
their race, and it is because officers have trusted, and 
do, and will trust their men, even to death, that their 
men trust tliem. How seldom has the confidence been 
misplaced I how often and often has it proved right I 
Speaking from my own personal experience, I can say 
that my life has frequently and entirely depended on 
the loyalty of Indian troops, and but for their devotion 
I should not be living now. 

And as with the Indian troops, so with the Indian 
people as a whole. As long as we have that faith in 
their loyalty which we are amply justified in holding, 
they will be true to us; and this I say not as the 
expression of a pious hope, but as the conclusion drawn 
from practical experience. I know, indeed, that im- 
mature Indian youths, drawing false inferences from 
the rise of Japan, talk about political emancipation, 
rising against their oppressors, and driving them out 
of the land ; and I have even heard of a Hindu gentle- 
man saying in an after-dinner speech that though the 



idea of blood was repulsive to educated men like 
himself, it was only by blood that India could be freed. 
But these are words, and words of exotically-educated 
young* men, without weight or influence. I look rather 
to facts and deeds. At the time of our worst reverses 
in South Africa I was in a very typical part of India 
where there were only two or three other Englishmen, 
and where I could be in touch with real Indian feeling 
in regard to these events. At home men were talking 
of the decay of the Empire, and were in the deepest 
depths of gloom. But in India, though I^ord Curzon 
was sending troops away not only to South Africa, but 
also to China to rescue the beleagured Legations, and 
though we were suffering from the most terrible famine 
and the severest visitation of plague in modern times, 
there was not the slightest sign that the people intended 
to take advantage of the occasion to turn us out of 
India. In many a European country, if there had been 
plague and famine as severe as they were in that year 
in India, serious riots would have broken out every- 
where ; and if the Government were at the same time 
weakened by the despatch of its forces on two distant 
expeditions, the people would have dangerously shaken 
the fabric of Government. 'J^o satisfy ourselves on this 
point, we have only to look at what is happening in a 
European country at the present moment. But the 
people of India, far from seeking to cause the Govern- 
ment embarrassment, sought in many ways to strengthen 
their hands. They had almost more faith in us than 
some of us had in ourselves. A disaster or two at the 
beginning of a war was nothing new in their reading 
of British history. That was merely according to 
precedent. But the further precedent was that we 
always pulled through our disasters and came out 
victors in the end, and so instead of trying to embarrass 
us they came forward with offers of assistance. Chiefs 
offered their troops, money, horses, anything that might 
be useful. Our own Indian troops were deeply dis- 
appointed they were not allowed to fight side by side 



with us. 'And even those whom shallow observers had 
thought disloyal came forward with the rest. One 
chief, who was certainly not believed to be among the 
most loyal, offered the whole of the resources of his State 
to the Queen. He frankly told me, when I met him 
later, that he hated the Government of India in general 
and us political residents in particular, but he added 
that he was unswervingly loyal to the Sovereign. And 
this loyalty towards the Sovereign is, 1 believe, the 
strongest tie by which we now hold India, and the 
supreme inffuence which will always preserve India 
from drifting from us. 

Ily their religion Hindus are taught to be loyal and 
obedient to their chief as appointed by Heaven, and of 
the strength of their attachment to the chief few who 
have not actually lived in a Native State can fully 
realize. A chief may be indolent, oppressive, and cruel 
to a degree which would sliock outsiders, but the patient 
loyalty and simple affection of the people remain un- 
shaken. Attempts on the lives of rulers in Europe and 
America are frequent. In India they are almost un- 
known. Through evil report and good report the 
people remain touchingly and immovably loyal to their 
chiefs. It is a wonderful trait in their character, and 
what is equally remarkable is that this same loyal 
attachment to their own chiefs is given to the chief 
of their chiefs — our Sovereign. Even if our Sovereigns 
had been rough, careless, and unsympathetic, I think 
this feeling of loyalty would still have existed to a very 
considerable degree. But when they have been thought- 
ful of the interests of the people, sympathetic, kindly, 
and dignified, they have a hundredfold increased this 
feeling of attachment ; so that one of the biggest chiefs 
in India informed me that he sincerely believed there 
was in the late Queen some Divine light, for whenever 
he entered her presence he felt as though he were in a 
temple. 

Indians believe — and I would challenge anyone who 
has studied not merely the evolution of plants and 



animals till man arose, but also the evolution of man 
from the primitive savage packs and hordes to the most 
civilized races of the present day, to show that they are 
wrong in their belief — that our Sovereign has been 
divinely appointed to rule them. The great preacher 
Keshub Chunder Sen, who created such a powerful 
impression in England some thirty years ago, and 
became the leader of the most advanced section of 
Indian religious thinkers, was profoundly impressed by 
our late revered Sovereign. His successor and bio- 
grapher records that ‘the gracious reception given to 
Keshub by the Queen, and the kind interest which Her 
Majesty ever afterwards showed in his welfare, had a 
most profound and moral effect upon his mind. His 
loyalty had the colour of romance in it, and became 
part of his religion. The books and pictures which 
Her Majesty presented he treasured up, and regarded 
almost with superstitious honour. He beheld the hand 
of God in the sceptre swayed by the Empress of India. 

. . . He was an uncompromising champion of justice 
and equality, yet he was equally uncompromising in 
maintaining the highest standard of loyalty to the 
Imperial throne.’ So wrote Mazoomdar, his biographer, 
and Keshub himself, in his injunctions to his followers, 
wrote of Her Majesty : ‘ She represents law, order, and 
justice, and is appointed by Providence to rule over us 
as a mother is appointed to look after her children. 
Therefore we love her and honour her. A man who 
hates his Sovereign is morally as culpable as he who 
abhors and maltreats his father and mother. Sedition 
is rebellion against this authority of God s represen- 
tative, and therefore against God. It is not merely a 
political offence, but a sin against Providence.’ 

These are the feelings with which a great religious 
reformer regarded the Sovereign ; and the mere sight of 
a member of the Royal Family, showing, as each one 
of them who has visited India has, by many a sign 
which Orientals are more quick in detecting than we 
are, a real kindliness of heart, has done more to attach 



India to •us than whole lives of labour which we hum- 
drum officials may devote to its service. The Govern- 
ment of India and its officials are attacked without 
remorse and without cessation in the native press, but 
the Sovereign never. And it would be a hard strain 
indeed which would cause this tie to snap — of mere 
sentiment though it be. 

But even with this tie to keep England and India 
bound together, some still dream of a Yellow Peril, 
which may sweep us from India. China may be re- 
juvenated as Japan has been, and the Chinese millions, 
led on by Japanese generals, may come surging on to 
India, and bear British rule away on the flood of new- 
born iVsiatic energy. I would not like to assert too 
positively that such a streteh of imagination is not 
justified. But I would draw attention to two great 
barriers which have always stood in the way of invasion 
from the East— the one is the range of the Himalayas, 
and the other is the sea. Our north-west frontier is 
difficult enough, but our north-east is impregnable. 
There is no other route across it which can compare, 
in point of facility, with the route by which we went to 
and returned from Lhasa the other day. That route is 
the very easiest along the whole len^h of the Hima- 
layas, but even that is not one which such an army 
as would be required to turn us out of India could ever 
come by. The other barrier is the sea, and no one can 
seriously contend we cannot hold our own on that 
element. 

I am not, therefore, one of those who dread the 
Yellow Peril. Just as the Japanese have learnt much 
from us, we have much to learn from them. But they 
have probably common-sense enough to know that they 
have much to gain by keeping on good terms with us, 
and risk losing much by any such rash enterprise as 
tilting against us in India. 

In the space at my disposal I have been unable to go 
very deeply into these two ^eat questions — whether we 
should voluntarily leave India, and whether we are likely 



to be turned out by force. I trust, however, I may have 
said enough to show that the contingency of our either 
being turned out under compulsion or leaving voluntarily 
is sufficiently remote to justify us in proceeding to con- 
sider our relationship with India under tlie assumption 
that we are to remain there for many a long day to 
come. 

But if we are to retain our connection with India the 
feeling of the British people certainly is that we must 
regard not merely our own selfish interests, but the 
good of the people as weU. This is, at any rate, the 
feeling of the agents in India. I am not sure indeed 
that some of us have not an even keener feeling in this 
regard than many a home-staying Englisliman. Con- 
tact with the warm-hearted people of India brings 
sympathy with them. From one cause or another- - 
international rivalry and the weakness of the native 
Governments surrounding our original factories — we 
were driven into using force against them ; and though 
a commonly accepted theory is that those Avho use 
force become brutal and tyrannical, much actual experi- 
ence leads me to form a precisely opposite conclusion. 
There were no more sympathetic Anglo-Indian adminis- 
trators than those of a century ago, who had been 
engaged in actual war with the people. They were, 
no doubt, severe against men who had recklessly 
brought the horrors of war upon the whole popula- 
tion, but for the innocent majority they had nothing 
but sympathy. And as one who has had himself, in 
a lesser degree, to employ the might of the British 
Empire against a weaker race, I can testify to the 
ardent desire which such an experience awakens in one 
to make up to the innocent people, in any way one can, 
for the punishment which the wickedness, or maybe 
incapacity, or even merely ignorance, of their rulers has 
brought upon them. As a boy I could never believe the 
master who said when he caned me that he was hurting 
himself much more than he was hurting me. And I 
know that the Tibetans thoroughly disbelieved my 
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assertions that it was with the utmost reluctance that 
we used force against them. Yet, if they could have 
seen all the official and private correspondence which 
took place between the Indian Government and the 
Home Government, and between the Indian Govern- 
ment and me, and could have overheard conversations 
that had taken place, they would have been convinced 
that the last thing we wished was to inflict pain or 
cause trouble. 

Those who have had any experience of the Govern- 
ment of India know that nothing is less congenial to 
them than spending tlieir hard-earned savings in costly 
military expeditions. Government will go on for years 
— often to what we agents, who have to bear the brunt 
of the injury, think an exasperating degree — putting up 
with affronts from the weaker peoples on our border, 
hoping against hope to settle a (|uestion without resorting 
to force. And so it was in Tibet. They tried, and 
I, their agent, tried to effect a settlement by every 
conceivable means, and the exercise of a patience and 
forbearance such as can only be equalled by that which 
a Minister of the Crown lias to maintain in the House 
of Commons of the present age. For this end I even 
risked my life by riding over, unescorted, into the camp 
at Guru to reason quietly with the Tibetans, and I did 
what was harder still, 1 instructed other men to risk 
their lives by advancing against their position without 
firing, so that we might give them a chance up to the 
very last possible moment. But when, in the end, in 
spite of every effort to avoid hostilities, we had to use 
force, and when, as a result, we saw the terrible injury 
inflicted not on the real originators of all the trouble, but 
upon the innocent people, who were driven along like 
sheep, there was not an Englishman who went to Tibet 
who did not earnestly desire to make up in every possible 
way to the country people for the injury which, in the 
exercise of their duty, they were bound to inflict. And 
this is the feeling which evidently animated those soldier- 
administrators who, a century ago, had been engaged in 
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actual fighting with the people whom they afterw^ards 
so successfully governed. In the development of the 
human race the use of force seems inevitable. But the 
fact that we have had in the past to use force in India 
will make us all the more ready and determined in the 
present and future to insure that the good the Indians 
will receive from us will in the end far outweigh the 
injury done. I'o benefit the people is the inspiring 
thought of every British Administrator in India. 

But in working out this idea we must be careful not 
to let our old virility evaporate into washy sentimentality. 
Really to help the people is a difficult, anxious, and 
often thankless task, and requires deep study, wide 
experience, and delicate sympathy. I have already said 
that the noble ideal of teaching Indians to govern them- 
selves, which men like Sir John Malcolm held a century 
ago, is not one which nowadays would be either prac- 
ticable or beneficial. But we can at least train the 
Indians up to take a larger share in the administration, 
and this is what we are doing. 

During the last century there has been a steady 
tendency to admit Indians more and more into the 
government of the country. A hundred years ago the 
employment of natives of India in any of the highly 
administrative posts was unknown. They were simply 
used as clerks. But in 183f3 it was enacted that no 
native of India should, by reason only of his religion, 
place of birth, descent, or colour, be disabled from 
holding any place under the Company — the old East 
India Company — and Indians were then for the first 
time employed by the British authorities in positions of 
trust and responsibility. Greater attention was now 
given to the education of the people. Universities were 
later on established in each of the Presidency towns, and, 
as more and more educated men became available, a 
still larger share in the administration was given to the 
people, and when, in 1858, the Government of India by 
the East India Company was transferred to the Crown, 
a proclamation was issued declaring it to be the will of 
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Her M^esty that so far as may be, her subjects, of 
whatever race or creed, be fi’eely and impartially admitted 
to oflRcers in her services, the duties of which they may 
be qualified by their education, ability, and integrity to 
discharge. Competitive examinations for admission to 
the Indian Civil Service had already been opened 
to Indians as well as Britons, and in 1870 it was further 
declared to be expedient that additional facilities should 
be given for the employment of natives of India of 
proved merit and ability in the Civil Service. Provincial 
services for sub-judges, deputy-magistrates, sub-engi- 
neers, etc., were, in consequence, formed, and almost 
entirely manned by natives of India. So that now the 
number of Britons in the Civil Service is so small that, 
as Sir John Strachey remarks, it is not the least extra- 
ordinary fact connected with our Indian Dominion that 
we should be able, with such a handful of men, to con- 
trol the administration of so vast an Empire. Roughly 
speaking, less than 1,000 Englishmen are employed 
in the civil government of 230,000,000 of people, and 
in the partial control of 70,000,000 more. There is only 
about one British civil officer to eveiy 300,000 of the 
population, and to every 1,200 square miles of country. 
Notwithstanding the constantly increasing demands for 
improved administration, the strength of the Civil 
Service recruited in England has been reduced during 
the last thirty years by over 30 per cent. During the 
same period the number of Indians employed in the 
executive and judicial service has gone on constantly 
increasing. Indians manage most of the business con- 
nected with the revenue and land administration ; they 
dispose of the greater part of the magisterial work. The 
duties of the civil courts, excepting the Courts of 
Appeal, are almost entirely entrusted to Indian judges ; 
an Indian judge sits on the Bench in each of the High 
Courts. For many years past Indian judges have exer- 
cised jurisdiction in all classes of civil cases over Indians 
and Europeans alike. Eight Indians sit on the Legis- 
lative Council of the Viceroy, ten on the Council of the 
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Governor of Madras, and eleven on the Council of the 
Governor of Bombay. Nearly every year three or four 
Indians pass into the Civil Service, and on two occasions 
Indians have been elected by English constituencies 
as Members of Parliament. Municipalities and local 
boards, manned almost entirely by Indians, have been 
established for the administration of local affairs, and 
now in our local affairs Indians have obtained, at the 
hands of the British Government, almost the same privi- 
leges as are enjoyed by the people of this country in the 
management of their local concerns. 

When viewed over a long period, a vast amount has 
then been done towards admitting the natives of India 
to a share in the government of their own country. 
But the main service we can do them may, after all, 
prove to lie, not so much in training them for Govern- 
ment offices, and fitting them to take a part in political 
life, nor yet in carrying out material improvements in 
the country, intersecting it with irrigation canals, thread- 
ing it with roads and railways, tying it together with 
telegraph lines, fostering its industrial development, and 
yearly increasing the volume of its trade ; nor yet, again, 
in educating the people, in opening to their minds the 
gateways leading to all the wealth of Western science 
and Western culture— not so much in these directions 
may lie the chief service we may do the people of India 
as in affording them, by the peace and order we preserve, 
the opportunity for developing along those spiritual lines 
to which by nature they are best adapted. 

Religion is the backbone of their national life. ‘ If 
there is any land on this earth,’ says the religious re- 
former, Swami Vivekenanda, ‘ that can lay claim to be 
the land where humanity has attained its highest towards 
gentleness, towards generosity, towards purity, towards 
calmness, the land above all of introspection and spiritu- 
ality, it is India. Hence have started the founders of 
reli^on from the most ancient times, deluging the earth 
again and again with the pure and perennial waters of 
spiritual truth. And here, again, must start the wave 
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which is "going to spiritualize the material civilization of 
the world. . . . Here spiritual activity existed when 
even Greece did not exist, when Rome was not thought 
of, when the very fathers of the modern Europeans 
lived in the German forest, painting themselves blue. 

. . ‘ Each race has a peculiar bent,’ continues the 

Swami ; ‘ each race has a peculiar mission to fulfil in the 
life of tlie world. Political greatness or military power 
is never the mission of the Hindus. But there has 
been the other mission given to us : to accumulate, as it 
were, into a dynamo all the spiritual energy of the race, 
and that concentrated energy is to pour forth in a 
deluge on the world whenever circumstances are pro- 
pitious. Let the Persian, or the Greek, or the Roman, 
or the Arab, or the Englishman march his battalions 
and conquer the world, and link the different nations 
together, and the philosopliy and spirituality of India is 
ready to flow along the new-made channels into the veins 
of the nations of the world. The calm Hindu’s brain 
must pour its own quota to give to the sum total of 
human progress. India’s gift to the world is the light 
spiritual.’ 

These are the views of an Indian sage, only recently 
dead, spoken on liis first return to India from a three 
years’ mission in America and England, and they seem 
to me full of wisdom and insight. The ways of Nature 
are mysterious, and lier ends are often accomplished by 
means for which they seem at first never intended. We 
were driven originally to India for nothing better than 
trade, to find the wherewithal to supplement our food 
and dress, and the adornment of our dwellings. But, 
having gone there, we now find ourselves the means of 
affording a highly spiritual people the opportunity to 
develop their peculiar genius, just as the Jew's were able 
to develop their special gift under the Pax Romana, 
when they had that leisure and freedom from absorption 
in political affairs w^hich enabled them to develop to the 
full their spiritual tendencies and found Christianity, 
while the communications the Romans established 



facilitated the spread of the new ideas throughout the 
Roman world. The same conditions for spiritual 
development, and even greater facilities for the spread 
of spiritual ideas wlien developed, are afforded by the 
Pax Britannica in India, by the perfecting of intercom- 
munication achieved by us, and by the spread of 
the English language, which not only puts the many 
varied races of India in touch with one another, 
but puts the whole of them in contact with the entire 
English-speaking world— with the United States as well 
as Great Britain, and with those numerous learned men 
of other European countries who speak our language. 
Great spiritual leaders are thus enabled to address 
audiences in England and America, and, through their 
published works, reach numbers who, except through 
the medium of the English language, would have been 
inaccessible. This opportunity for spiritual develop- 
ment may yet prove to be the greatest of all benefits 
we can possibly confer on India. 

And in yet another way we may benefit the people. 
We pride ourselves on being men of action rather than 
of contemplation ; of deeds rather than of words. We 
may, then, give the contemplative Hindus high, living 
examples, acted out in the flesh, of ideals as admirable 
to them as to us. The history of the British in India 
furnishes many a bright example of Englishmen honestly 
striving to practically work out in their lives the high 
ideals which were in them, and contact with such men 
may prove of more effective aid to a contemplative 
people than many a well-reasoned-out page of argument. 
Already the effect upon native Indian officials in Govern- 
ment employ, where they are brought much in contact 
with Englishmen, is very marked. Indian judges are 
acquiring the highest character for integrity, and I know 
of native States who, when they wish to employ an 
Indian official who can really be relied on and trusted, 
will seek him among those trained in the Government 
service. 

We, of course, learn much, too, from the imperturb- 



able suavity and unfailing politeness of the Indian. We 
are not immaculate patterns, with everything to teach 
and nothing to learn. But we undoubtedly put the 
vigour and strenuousness of action into a people rather 
too prone to spin logic, and the sight of stolid men 
practically working out their ideals has not failed to 
inspire the impressionable Indians. Spurred on, too, by 
the frank criticisms which in the role of candid friends 
we are often too free in offering, the Indians have 
during the last three-quarters of a century — since the 
time of Raja Ram Mohun Roy — shown a remarkable 
tendency to purify their religious ideals, to cast out the 
dross whicii their religion has accumulated in the 
centuries, and to get back to the true, pure ideas of 
the original founders. India is now quickening into an 
altogether fresh religious life. The materialism, which 
is already being discounted in the West, has never 
satisfied the Indian ; movements are everywhere on 
foot to reawaken religious life. The Brahmo Somaj, 
founded by that real hero, Ram Mohum Roy, who 
braved all tiie persecution of social disfavour and bitter 
religious animosity in his efibrts to purify his religion, 
and who died in a foreign land among the first Indians 
to visit England, has been carried forward by the 
eloquent Keshub Chunder Sen, pronounced by many 
competent men to be second only to the great 
Athenians as an orator. This movement represents the 
ideas of the Indians educated in English modes of 
thought, who, while unable to accept Christianity as a 
whole, are ready to absorb its essential spirit, while at 
the same time they reject all that is worse in Hinduism. 
Another strenuous moment is that inaugurated by the 
Swami Dyananda, resulting in the founding of the Arya 
Samaj. Dyananda was of the more typically Hindu 
stamp. He sought his religion alone in the Indian 
jungle. His only possessions were a loin-cloth, a 
wooden staff, and a begging bowl. He probably did 
not know a single word of English, and his religion was 
of what in a Christian country we would call the Old 
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Testament type ; he tried to get back and to lead others 
back to the simple lives and the simple ideals of the old 
Fathers. The Vedas, the oldest sacred book of the 
Hindus, were infallible, and by them and by no other 
book must conduct be guided. He has recently died, 
but the movement has great vitality, and finds favour 
both with English educated clerks and old-fashioned 
chiefs. 

These are some of the religious movements among 
the Hindus which have been in part aroused by their 
contact with the English, and facilitated by the peace 
and order which we have preserved in India during the 
last century. The reformers I have mentioned, and 
others besides, have infused new vitality into a religion 
which had long lain torpid ; and if such men have 
arisen in the just immediate past, we may well expect 
that as great and greater will appear in the future to 
purify the religious life of tlie people. 

By preserving order, by giving the people of India 
full opportunity to develop along the line most natural 
to them, and by ourselves affording them practical 
examples of well-worked-out lives, we shall best help 
the spiritually-minded Hindus. What, then, is to be 
our relationship with them ? It is most important that 
we should have a clear view on this point, for this is the 
governing idea by which all our actions should be guided 
and tested. It is what we should have at the back of 
our minds whenever Indian questions are under con- 
sideration, and upon the clearness, accuracy, and in- 
tensity of it will depend our success in the management 
of India. For years we had the idea in regard to our 
relationship with the Colonies that they were like the 
fruit of a tree which must soon ripen and then drop off, 
and having this idea rooted in our minds, we thought it 
useless to make any effort to attach the Colonies to us. 
We can realize, then, how important it is in the case of 
India to avoid falling into a similar error through having 
in our minds a false conception of our true relationship 
with the people. What, then, is it to be ? 
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No one in the present day would like it to be that of 
conqueror and conquered. We did not conquer India 
for the sake of conquest. We entertained no such 
design. We acquired it in spite of ourselves because 
circumstances, or, as some would rather put it, an all- 
guiding l^rovidence was stronger than we were. And 
having tlius won it, as it were, almost against our will, 
we have no desire that our relationship with the people 
should be that of (ioiujuerors to conquered, of master to 
servant. A more e^ ident wisli is that a paternal re- 
lationship should subsist between us, that we should 
be in a position of a wise, kind-hearted father looking 
after his children. But however appropriate this re- 
lationship may be in the case of young colonies, who 
really are the sons of the fatherland, it is scarcely fitted 
to the case of India. Our method of government is 
often paternal, sometimes even grandmaternal ; but the 
people are not our children, except by adoption. Nor, 
again, are they our brothers. They may be very distant 
cousins, but it is at least unscientific to call them Aryan 
brothers. 

Our relationship with the people of India should not 
be that of conqueror and conquered, and it cannot 
strictly be paternal or fraternal, but it can be, and it 
should be, that of manly comradeship. When we talk 
of having conquered India, it would be ungenerous of 
us to forget that it was with the aid of Indian soldiers, 
and it is with their aid that we now hold it, while we 
furnish the cohesive power which enables the Indian 
people to hold together and hold India, not only for us, 
but for themselves. On many a hard-fought battle- 
field Indian soldiers have proved themselves true com- 
rades. No officer who has served with Indian troops in 
time of war looks upon the native officers as anytliing 
else but eomrades. There is no civil official who, at the 
end of his period of service, does not look back upon his 
time in India without recollections of many an affec- 
tionate friendship formed with a chief, a great landholder, 
or a high native official. Even those faithful Indian 



servants we get to look upon as real companions. They 
have stood by us in many a difficulty, and sympathized 
with us in many a private trouble. The hospitality of 
the people of India is unbounded and never failing. 
The great chiefs have always shown themselves ready 
to stand by us, even in the dark days of the Mutiny, 
and whenever there has been a scare of a Russian in- 
vasion, trouble in China, or disaster in South Africa, 
they have come forward with generous offers of assist- 
ance ; while in times of great national sorrow both 
chiefs and people have shown a depth of sympathy such 
as could only come from a people having in them the 
essence of real comradeship. During the South African 
War, alike in Hindu temple and Mohammedan mosque, 
prayers were offered for the success of our arms. On 
the death of the late Queen the grief of the people was 
quite poignant, and throughout India was expressed 
with an intensity of feeling not surpassed, perhaps not 
even equalled, in our own country. How the Indian 
soldiers, on hearing of the illness of our King, straight- 
way knelt down and prayed in the Bishop of London’s 
garden, is well known. And as in times of sorrow, 
so in times of joy, Indian people are equally sympa- 
thetic. On each victory in South Africa telegrams 
poured in upon Lord Roberts from every part of the 
Indian Empire. There is no officer who has served 
there who will not relate how warmly he is congratu- 
lated whenever some distinction comes to him. And, 
speaking from my own experience, I can say that there 
are few moments in my life when I have felt as deeply 
moved, and which I shall remember with such ever- 
fresh gratification, as the moment when, leaving my 
escort on the return from Lhasa, the whole of the 
82nd Pioneers came pouring out from their camp to 
cheer and shake me by the hand. I felt then, and many 
another officer has felt the same, that these Indian 
soldiers were real comrades, and they deserve to be 
acknowledged and treated as such. 

The people of India, with their warm, responsive 



natures, are essentially a people who may be so re- 
garded. Who that has met that fine old Rajput Chief, 
Sir Pertab Singh, would ever think of treating him in 
any other way ? Who that has served with Indian 
troops in time of war would look upon them in any 
different light ? And in working, as we must, towards 
greater efficiency in our civil and military administra- 
tion, we must be careful not to blight in the bud this 
delicate flower now just slowly developing, lest, when 
the race is run, we find in our hands the mere stalk 
only, while the fair petals have withered away. Efficiency 
is most necessary, but it is not an end in itself. It is 
merely a means, and only one of many, to an end. And 
if to attain it we sacrifice the feeling of comradship, we 
shall find India only loosely bound to us in the day of 
trouble ; the zest and spring in the life of the people 
will be gone, and the fairest blooms of intellectual and 
spiritual development will never unfold themselves. 

The idea, then, which I would venture to suggest as 
governing all other ideas regarding our management of 
India is this fundamental idea ot treating the relation- 
ship between us and the people of India as one of hearty 
comradeship. And with this idea in our minds, let us 
realize the grandeur and sublimity of the task which 
lies before us in India, and when we have devoted a 
sufficiency of time to considering how best to improve 
our material position liere at home, how to get our food 
and clothing cheapest and house ourselves most com- 
fortably, and when we have likewise trained our minds 
sufficiently — then, when we find some leisure to tliink 
of what we intend actually to do in the world, what 
practical contribution we are going to make towards the 
general welfare of mankind, let us turn our thoughts to 
India and those three hundred millions of people whose 
destinies lie in our hands, and let us so act that when, 
in the dim distant ages, the final history of our race is 
written we may be known to posterity not merely as the 
nation which was most clever at buying in the cheapest 
and selling in the dearest markets, nor even as the most 



cunning inventors and mechanicians, nor yet as writers 
and thinkers only, but, in addition to and above all these, 
as the nation which most truly translated high thought 
into generous action, which infused a fresher, a healthier, 
and a more strenuous life into the millions of India, 
which brought out all the latent good that for centuries 
had lain dormant in them, and gave them such an im- 
pulse and initial guidance as had started them fairly 
along the path which leads to the liighest pinnacles of 
human glory and attainment. W e sought tliem merely 
for trade. We found them immersed in strife. If ever 
we leave them, may it be in tliat attitude most natural 
to them, with their arms stretched out to the Divine. 



INDIA: PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE 

By sir CHARLES CROSTHWAITE, K.C.S.I. 

What is India ? I make no apology for answering the’ 
question in the words used by Lord Dufferin at the 
St. Andrew’s dinner, Calcutta, on November 30, 1888, 
for they give the most vivid picture of what we 
mean by India that has been drawn in a few lines. 

‘ It is an Empire,’ he said, ‘ equal in size, if Russia 
be excluded, to the entire Continent of Europe, with 
a population of ‘2,50,000,000 souls. This population 
is composed of a large iiumber of distinct nationalities, 
professing various religions, practising diverse rights, 
speaking different languages . . . while many of them 
are still further separated from each other by discordant 
prejudices, by conflicting social usages, and even antago- 
nistic material interests. Perhaps the most patent 
peculiarity of our Indian cosmos is its division into 
two highly political communities : the Hindus, 
numbering 100,000,000, and the IMohammedans, a 
nation of .50,000,000, whose distinctive characteristics, 
whether religious, social, or ethnological, it is, of course, 
unnecessary for me to refer to before such an audience 
as the present. Rut to these two great divisions must 
be added a host of minor nationalities, though “ minor ” 
is a misleading term, sinee most of them may be num- 
bered by millions, who, although some of them are 
included in the two broader categories I have mentioned, 
are as completely differentiated from each other as are 
the Hindus from the Mohammedans ; such as the 
Sikhs, with their warlike habits and traditions, and their 
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theocratic enthusiasm ; the Rohillas, the Pathans, the 
Assamesi, the Biluchees, and the other wild and martial 
tribes on our frontiers ; the Hillsmen dwelling in the 
folds of the Himalayas ; our subjects in Burma, Mongol 
in race and Buddhist in religion ; the Khonds, Mairs, 
and Bheels, and other non-Aryan peoples in the centre 
and South of India ; and the enterprising Parsees, with 
their rapidly-developing manufactures and commercial 
interests. Again, amongst these numerous communities 
may be found at one and the same moment all the 
various stages of civilization through which mankind 
has passed from the prehistoric ages to the present day. 
At one end of the scale we have the naked savage 
hillman, with his stone weapons, his head-hunting, his 
polyandrous habits, and his childish superstitions ; and 
at the other the Europeanized native gentleman, with 
his refinement and polish, his literary culture, his 
Western philosophy, and his advanced political ideas ; 
while between the two lie layer upon layer, or in close 
juxtaposition, wandering communities, with their flocks 
of goats and moving tents ; a collection of undisciplined 
warriors, with their blood feuds, tlieir clan organization 
and loose tribal government; feudal chiefs and barons, 
with their picturesque retainers, their seigneurial juris- 
diction, and their medieval modes of life ; and modernized 
country gentlemen, and enterprising merchants and 
manufacturers, with their well-managed estates and 
prosperous enterprises.’ 

And what are the territorial limits of the Empire 
which contains this microcosm, this history, like the 
growth of the embryo in the womb — of the development 
of the luiman race from primitive savagery to twentieth- 
century civilization ? It is in form a huge triangular 
peninsula, the base resting on the great ranges of the 
Himalayas and the Hindu Kush, and the apex stretching 
far down into the Indian Ocean, and dividing the 
Arabian Sea from the Bay of Bengal. To this must 
be added the great Province of Burma, which takes our 
boundaries up to the higher reaches of the Mekong, and 
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to the limits of Western Yunnan. From the base of 
the triangle to the apex at Cape Comorin the length 
may be taken at 2,000 miles ; and the greatest breadth, 
from the western boundary of British Beluchistan to 
the eastern limit of the British Shan States, lying on 
the Mekong, is not less than 2,500 miles. Then there 
is a land frontier of some 6,000 miles on the west 
and north, marching with Persia and Russia, for we have 
made ourselves responsible for the Afghanistan frontier ; 
on the east with Cliina, with France, and with Siam. 
A seaboard of close on 4,000 miles has to be guarded 
by the navy of (ireat Britain a seaboard boasting 
many great ports, of which Calcutta, Bombay, Rangoon, 
Madras, and Ivaraclh alone are worth a nation’s ransom, 
and represent many millions, not only of British, but of 
European capital. Such is the Great British Dominion 
in India — an object of envy and admiration to foreign 
nations, viewed with indifference and neglect by our own 
people. The great majority of the nation, by whose 
voice Great Britain is ruled and her destinies swayed, 
know little and care less about their Indian Dependency. 
As to the means by which this Empire has been won, 
there may be still some foreign politicians who believe in 
deep-laid schemes of colonial expansion, worked out by 
a succession of British Governments for the past three 
centuries. Here, in England, the popular idea would 
probably be found in the opposite direction. The result 
would be attributed to a series of fortunate chances and 
inexplicable accidents. There is some justification for 
both views. Until a long time after our power was 
established beyond dispute there was no settled plan 
of expansion in the minds either of the leading men 
in India or of the statesmen at home. They drifted 
on the currents which direct human affairs, and 
the great influences at work in the world, the pre- 
disposing conditions and favouring impulses, led them 
into port. 

British power in India had its beginning in 1588, in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth — a reign which laid the 



foundations of so much of England’s greatness. The 
seed from which the tree sprang was as a grain of 
mustard-seed. The success of the Portuguese in their 
commerce with the East had roused the envy of the 
merchants of London. Ralph Fitch, with five others, 
started overland on an expedition to India to gather 
information as to the value of trade with that country. 
He carried letters of introduction from tlie Queen to 
the Emperor Akbar, and returned, after travelling 
through Hindustan, with a knowledge of the possibilities 
of Eastern commerce which satisfied the London mer- 
chants that money was to be made in it. Tlie Queen, 
however, from motives of political caution, probably for 
fear of annoying Spain, would not sanction their modest 
proposal to equip three ships for the East. For the 
time the design had to be laid aside ; but it was not 
forgotten. In 1599, more than ten years alter Fitch’s 
return, an association — a syndicate it would now' be 
called — was formed, and capital subscribed for opening 
up trade wfith the East Indies; and in 1600 a charter 
was obtained from the Crown, giving the association a 
monopoly of commerce with the East for fifteen years 
if it should prove advantageous to the nation, but liable 
to cancelment at tw o years’ notice if it sliould not answer 
that condition. The capital was a sum of £38,000— a 
sum that in these days, even allowing for the difierence 
in the value of money, w^ould be thought insufficient 
for the establishment of a few penny steamers on the 
Thames. 

Such was the small origin of the East India Company, 
which in olden times tradition might liave conse- 
crated by some picturesque legend. The Company, 
since it acquired territorial sovereignty, liad exercised 
its great powers with wisdom, justice, and consideration 
for the subject races committed to its charge. It w^as 
gradually Wught under the control of the Crown, and 
when, in 1858, after the meeting of a portion of its native 
army, it was commanded by Parliament to hand over to 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria the dominion which it 
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had acquired under charters first granted under Queen 
Ehzabeth, it could surrender its powers with a good 
conscience, and with the proud knowledge that it had 
played a chief part in the raising of Great Britain from 
a small insular to a world-wide Power, and had won a 
great Empire for the Crown. 

In the inception of the undertaking there had been 
no idea of acquiring sovereignty or territorial possessions. 
Trade and trade alone was the object. To export 
bullion or such goods as the East would take, and to 
bring back cargoes of spices and other produce which 
would fetch large prices in the London market, was the 
purpose for which the Company existed. It was not 
until 1615 that the Company, in which the Sovereign had 
hitherto manifested little interest beyond exacting as 
great a share as possible in the profits, received the first 
substantial assistance from the Government. James I. 
acceded to its petition that an ambassador should 
be sent from the Crown to the Great Mogul. Sir 
Thomas Roe was selected for the duty, and proved 
himself to be a worthy predecessor of the great diplo- 
matists who have aided in building up the British power. 
He obtained substantial concessions — in the way of 
trade facilities— for the Company. His advice to those 
in whose interests he had been deputed is remarkable, 
as showing that leaning against territorial acquisition 
which has marked the policy of so many of the men 
who have governed India and who have added provinces 
to it under the Company and the Crown : ‘ To seeJc 
their profit at sea and in quiet trade, and not to affect 
garrisons and land wars in India.’ 

Such was Sir Thomas Roe’s advice, which for the 
first half-century and more of its existence the Company, 
with short spasms of ambition, obviously inspired by 
Dutch example, studiously followed, striving after 
dividends, and setting its face against military enter- 
prises. 

How the rivalry of the several national companies 
and the utter absence of any respect for international 
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law forced the associations, ostensibly formed for peace- 
ful trade, to become the masters of armed fleets and 
military forces ; how the necessary acquisition of sites 
for trading stations and warehouses on land led to 
war on shore as well as on sea, and to the gradual 
extension of the area of occupation ; how the inevitable 
collision with the native powers followed, to be succeeded 
in turn by fresh acquisitions of territory with rights of 
sovereignty, is an interesting story, and has been 
admirably told by Sir Alfred Lyall in his fascinating 
essay on ‘ The Rise and Expansion of British Dominion 
in India,’ and also less brilliantly, but well, by Marshman 
in his ‘ Short History of India.’ To their hands I would 
confide the reader who seeks to inform himself on the 
subject. 

It is only necessary for my present purpose to mention 
briefly the main conditions and movements in the tide of 
affairs which led to the establishment of our dominion 
in India as it stands to-day. 

The first condition obviously necessary to the estab- 
lishment of commerce between the countries of 
Western Europe and the regions which for convenience 
we may call the East Indies was maritime power. 
Hence, we find the Portuguese and Dutch the first 
in the field, after them the English, and later still the 
French. As soon as it became a question of armed 
rivalry between the Companies representing these 
countries, the issue resolved itself into a fight for com- 
mand of the sea. The Portuguese fell out early in the 
struggle. Their ships were very roughly handled in 
1611 by our vessels, and the reputation of the British 
Company as a sea power was established. Subsequently 
their people were cleared out of Ormuz and the Persian 
Gulf. In 1662 the island and dependencies of Bombay 
were received by Charles II. as part of the dower of the 
daughter of the King of Portugal. By him they were 
handed over to the Company, and thus a firm settlement 
was obtained on the West Coast. 

The Dutch had been long established in the East 



India trade, and were backed by all the power of their 
Government. They paid more attention, however, 
to the islands of the Malay Archipelago than to the 
establishment of settlements on the mainland. In 
Bengal their only station at first was Balasore, but after- 
wards they obtained permission from the Mogul’s Govern- 
ment to establish themselves at Chinsura, a few miles 
from Hugh. Their power at sea was broken by their long 
wars with France and Spain. In 1759 they were 
foolish enough to listen to tlie overtures of Nawab Mir 
Jaffir, and to send a fleet of seven vessels with a mixed 
force of Europeans and Malay troops to attack the 
British in the Hugh. This attempt ended in the 
complete destruction both of the naval and land forces, 
and put an end to any further attempts on the part of 
the Dutcli to molest the British Settlements on the 
continent of India. 

The French were last in the field, but proved more 
formidable rivals. ’Fhe French Company was established 
by Colbert in 10()4, and formed a settlement at Chan- 
dernagore, and afterwards at Pondicherry. They were 
ably led by Labourdonnais, Dupleix, and Bussy, and 
entered upon schemes of much larger ambition than 
their rivals had conceived. Their idea was to form 
a military force, and take part in the quarrels of the 
native princes, giving their aid to the side that would 
pay them best. The English followed suit, and five 
years of hostilities almost exhausted the power of both 
Companies. There is no doubt that Dupleix came very 
near to founding a large French dominion in Southern 
India. But the French leaders were at variance among 
themselves, and were not backed up from home. Under 
Bussy the French maintained their own, and made 
considerable way until peace was established between 
France and England in 1783. When war broke out 
again the French lost command of the sea, and the 
maritime supremacy of England was established. The 
end of the French dominion in India followed of 
course. 
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Thenceforth the history of the growth of British 
power is the familiar story of the results of the contact 
of an organized government with semi-barbarous neigh- 
bours. That natural process has been going on ever since, 
and is still going on. As regards the interior of India, 
we appear to have reached a condition of firmness and 
stability which nothing is likely to affect. But can any 
man tell when, and in what direction, and how far, we 
may be compelled to advance our political, perhaps even 
our administrative, frontier ? 

The condition of India at the time when we had 
established ourselves in Bengal and removed our 
European rivals was eminently favourable to the 
advance of our power. If the Mogul Empire had been 
in full life and strength, the task might have been too 
difficult for us, and our expansion must have been less 
rapid. Even before the death of Aurungzebe in 1707 
the eentral authority had been greatly weakened. His 
lieutenants had begun to usurp authority, and the 
Mahratta force was rapidly rising in the Deccan. The 
disintegration became rapid when the Emperor’s sons 
fought for the throne. The invasion of Nadir Shah 
completed it. The power of the Mogul was dis- 
solved. Anarchy and brigandage held sway in the 
land, and the peaceful portion — by far the majority of 
the people — were ready to come under any flag that 
could protect them. 

The British dominion in India was the result, then, 
of great movements in the tides of human affairs 
in the West as well as in the East. It is note- 
worthy that both the Government and the men in 
power on the spot, so far from taking advantage of the 
favourable currents, set themselves to resist them. In 
1784 Mr. Pitt stated that his first and principal object 
in his India Bill was ‘to prevent the Government of 
Bengal from being ambitious,’ and from aiming at 
further extensions. Hastings had no desi^s of the 
kind. At one time he wanted to relinquish all the 
Northern Circars. Clive, after conquering Oudh, in 



a war wantonly provoked by the Nawab Wazir, gave 
the province back to him. He opposed any extension 
beyond the Karamnassa. I^ord Cornwallis wished to 
withdraw from the Malabar Coast, and to reduce Bombay 
to the status of a mere factory. In 1782 Lord Shelburne, 
Prime Minister, proposed to give up ever)d;hing except 
Bombay and Bengal. ‘ The dread of territorial expansion 
was, in fact, the prevailing bugbear of the day ’ (Marsh- 
man, vol. i., p. 463). There have been some indications 
in late events that the dread lias still an active influence 
on the India Office and the Cabinet. 

Before passing from the past to the present and the 
future, I would note tlie importance of remembering that 
we never conquered India in the sense that Rome 
conquered Gaul or Great Britain. There was no nation 
to conquer. Nor did we, as some appear to think, 
uproot ancient dynasties, and ruthlessly destroy old 
historical monarchies. Passing over tine time when the 
various East India Companies were occupied in rending 
each other or in the occasional peaceful rivalry of trade 
to the period when the English Company had come out 
victorious and began to expand, there was not a power 
or principality of any sort in the whole peninsula which 
had been fifty years in existence. 1 revert to this point 
with the object of making it clear why there was not 
and is not, and, I might venture to say, never can be, 
without cause given on our part by insane maladmini- 
stration, any sort of general feeling against us such as 
exists in Finland or in Poland against Russia, or as 
there was in the Netherlands against Spain. 

In considering how our policy should be framed in 
order to maintain our dominion, it is well to bear this 
in mind. We have not to fear or to conciliate a spirit 
of racial hostility to the British Government on the 
part of the peoples of India, and such a spirit could 
only be created by such acts of folly on our part 
as would unite against us the heterogeneous races, 
castes, and religions of the peninsula. At the same 
time it must be remembered that we are in India 



a handful of aliens, ruling nearly 300,000,000 of people, 
most of them willing, indeed, to be ruled, and 
only asking to be protected in their peaceful pur- 
suits, and to be left in undisturbed exercise of their 
religious and social customs inseparably connected in 
their minds. It need hardly be said that in such a vast 
conglomeration of people of such diverse races and 
tempers there must be here and there strata of unruly 
spirits who would gladly exchange the plough for the 
sword and peace for pillage and rapine. 

In every province of India with which I am acquainted 
there is scattered about a considerable element ot‘ this 
kind — the vultures waiting for the death of their prey. 
In British India proper there are few large land- 
owners or chiefs who, in case of any accidental 
paralysis of the paramount power, could hold in 
check the forces tending to anarchy even within a 
fractional area of one of our provinces. Hence, I 
would lay down the provision of an adequate British 
arniy as the first and indispensable condition to the 
maintenance of the dominion. Fifty years ago Lord 
Dalhousie wrote to the Board of Control : ‘ Our Raj is 
safe from risk only wliilc wc arc strong. We have not, 
like the Colonies, anything to fall back upon. We must 
be strong, not against our enemy only, but against our 
own population, and even against possible contingencies 
connected with our native army.’ Writing to Vernon 
Smith in 1855, the same Viceroy said : ‘ I have told you 
that India is tranquil, and you have repeated my words 
in Parliament. But I repeat also again and again what 
I have said before (and I would that I could cut it into 
the flesh of Her Majesty’s Ministers), that India is tran- 
quil only because, comparatively speaking, we are strong. 
Weaken us, and India will be neither tranquil nor secure.’ 
Such a warning at the present day would, I am happy 
to say, seem uncalled for and superfluous, not because 
the proposition is less true, but because the Mutiny 
burnt Lord Dalhousie’s words into the minds of all 
men. I doubt if there is any thoughtful man, much 



less any responsible politician, who would propose to 
weaken the British force in India by a single rifle. 

I do not forget that the great works which Lord 
Dalhousie began in India - the railways and telegraphs — 
have multiplied our power of maintaining order. When 
I began my service in India in 1858, there were only 
three short and disconnected pieces of line completed, 
and to reach any of the outlying districts was a work 
of time and difficulty even for an active man travelling 
alone. Now there are thirty thousand miles of railway, 
and each year sees a further extension, while the country 
is served by telegraph lines almost as well as Great Britain 
itself. The impro vement in arms of precision still further 
multiplies the eflective value of every soldier. The 
forces making for disorder are less ; there are no indepen- 
dent and possibly hostile Powers. There are no provinces 
restive under recent annexation. There are no arsenals 
in the hands of native garrisons. There is not even 
a field battery manned by Indian gunners. The popu- 
lation from one end of the country to the other is 
effectually disarmed. 

On the other side of the account may be recorded 
several items of increased responsibility. The same exten- 
sion of railways that multiplies our forces means so many 
thousand miles of line, so many great bridges, so many 
hundreds of white women and children, the families of 
the employes, to protect in time of trouble. Above all, 
the danger which fifty years ago was foreseen, but 
hardly called for action, and which even thirty years 
ago could be made, by a Secretary of State for 
India, the subject of a somewhat melancholy pun, is 
now the thing on the threshold. The frontier of the 
Empire is now the frontier of Afghanistan, and we 
might at any time be called to defend it. I recognise 
the admirable spirit of the great feudatory chiefs and 
their fidelity to the King-Emperor, nor do I doubt the 
loyalty and peaceful character of the people of India. 
Nevertheless, I am forced to believe that the foundation 
of our dominion is the maiiitenance of an adequate force 



of British soldiers in India, and the absolute command 
of the sea. If anyone disputes this proposition, let him 
consider what would happen to Indian securities, public 
or private, if the Prime Minister announced in the 
House his intention to follow in India the precedent of 
Canada, and to recall the British forces. Or let him 
imagine a case more easily conceivable — the advent of 
a new army reformer whose ingenuity had contrived a 
scheme under which no reinforcements for India could 
be obtained. 

I may be accused of tilting against an imaginary foe, 
and with some truth, for no responsible person, as I 
have said, has proposed, or would propose, to reduce 
the garrison of India. On the contrary, the Premier 
has declared that the work of the British army is the 
defence of Afghanistan. But I have noticed in some 
quarters a disposition to treat India in the case of 
an emergency as these islands were dealt with in the 
Boer War, and to trust everything to the civil police 
and a sprinkling of troops. 

In maintaining that British power in India is founded 
on British bayonets, I am far from suggesting that force 
is its only support. It rests, if not primarily, at least 
equally, on its character for justice, toleration, and care- 
ful consideration of native feeling. I believe that if we 
turned aside from the path we have followed so long 
and consistently ; if we adopted methods of religious 
propaganda or outraged caste prejudices^ — for example, 
if we enforced the reading of the Bible in the schools 
or let loose upon the country a body of enthusiastic 
sanitary experts from Europe — all the rifles that 
England could maintain would not suffice to keep the 
people down. W e have had warnings of late years 
in these directions. In the early stages of the plague 
the Government of India pressed their measures of 
sanitation, especially in connection with police inter- 
ference, beyond the limit of prudence. Fortunately, 
when they felt something hard they withdrew their 
hand and relaxed their pressure. The people were 



wonderftilly patient under it — more patient than they 
would have been a quarter of a century ago. But a 
sore, and among the ignorant a dangerous feeling 
prevails, as those working amongst them will, I think, 
admit. 

If I am asked if there is no measure which can 
be taken in order to give our Government a deeper 
hold on the people, 1 reply that we cannot do better 
than go on as we have begun. Some may think that 
the time has come for broadening the foundations 
of our rule and basing it on a system of representa- 
tion by election. This is one of the main objects 
of the Congress, a gathering of persons supposed to 
represent the different provinces, which has been held 
yearly for the last twenty years or more. Their plat- 
form is almost tlie same now as it was in the beginning : 
employment of natives of the country in all the higher 
posts (they already occupy all the lower) ; a represen- 
tative body, elected by the people, with some power of 
financial control ; the repeal of the Arms Act ; liberty 
to everyone to become a volunteer. But there is one 
thing they have not thought fit to propose — the aboli- 
tion of the British army, although they think that if they 
were allowed to volunteer it might be reduced. They 
know well that British rifles are required to defend the 
country and keep the peace while they practise their 
statesmanship upon it. They know also that if they 
were left to their own resources they would be speedily 
hunted out of their legislative palace, wherever they 
might have established it. It is impossible to take such 
a Congress seriously. The unsoundness of their pro- 
posals will be apparent to anyone who has realized the 
diverse and multitudinous elements to which British 
dominion alone has given any sort of unity. Their 
doings serve mainly to show the political immaturity 
of the present generation of educated Indians. If 
they refrained from sedition and exciting race hatred, 
one might laugh at them. But they have not always 
so refrained. Their loyalty is ostentatious, but some- 



what one-sided. ‘God bless the King, but look on 
every British soldier as a wild beast and on every 
English official in India as a tyrant, to be removed as 
soon as may be.’ 

Lord Dufferin, before he left India in 1888 , indicated 
his desire to extend and place upon a wider and more 
logical footing the political status, so wisely given a 
generation ago by Lord Halifax, to such Indian gentle- 
men as by their influence, their acquirements, and the 
confidence they inspired in their fellow-countrymen were 
marked out as useful adjuncts to our I^egislative Coun- 
cils. During Lord Lansdowne’s viceroyalty practical 
effect was given to this policy, and a certain number of 
members, elected subject to the approval of tlie Govern- 
ment, were appointed to the Legislative Councils, always 
retaining an official majority. The difficulty lay in 
devising constituencies to whom the nominations should 
be given. To the Universities, the Chambers of Com- 
merce, groups of Municipalities, groups of District 
Boards as representing the land interest, this power 
was entrusted. At the same time, it was arranged that 
a statement of the provincial finances should be laid 
before each of the Councils. Perhaps the most im- 
portant change, however, was the power given to 
members of asking questions under carefully framed 
regulations, designed to prevent its abuse by the 
mischievous. That the Government has derived much 
advantage from this reform, which enables it to explain 
its policy and prevent misunderstanding, is certain. 
And it is believed that the wise and reasonable amongst 
the leading men of all classes are gratified and pleased 
with this reform. 

The question is whether the time has come for making 
further progress in the same direction. There are two 
possible courses. The number of non-official members 
may be increased so as to give them the majority, 
or the Councils may be enlarged by adding to the 
numbers of both classes without endangering the official 
majority. I do not think the first proposal can be 



entertained for a moment. We cannot, without re- 
pudiating our responsibility for the good government 
of the country, put it into the power of a small number 
of men, who after all is said could not be held to re- 
present the peoples of India, to control our powers of 
legislation, or dictate to us what laws we should or 
should not pass. If ever a time shall come, which I 
very mucli doubt, when such a measure of repre- 
sentative Government can be established in India, it cer- 
tainly has not come yet, and is, in my judgment, very far 
distant. The second course is not open to the same 
objections, but it has little to recommend it. The Legisla- 
tive Councils are large enough at present for the con- 
venient transaction of business. A seat on one of them 
is rare enough to be valued as a distinction by men 
of position. If the numbers were increased there would 
be a danger of diminishing the value. I may add that 
in considering the question of taking any further step 
in the direction of an elected council, it should be 
remembered that to every man in India of high birth 
and old-established rank, whatever may be his race or 
religion, the idea of canvassing inferiors for votes, or 
even of proposing himself as a candidate for their choice, 
is repugnant. 

I would say, then, I^et alone any further searching 
after a more popular foundation of our rule. Confine 
our efforts to improving the administration in all its 
branches, search out the places in which it annoys and 
pinches the people, and make the working of the machine 
as little felt as may be. Above all, avoid increase of 
taxation, especially in new forms, even if improvements 
have to be foregone. The Finance Minister we desire in 
India is a man thoroughly acquainted with the details of 
the administration, who can tell where economies can be 
effected or improvements in existing sources of revenue 
made. A great financier, full of theoretical notions of 
the best way of raising the revenue, and bent on putting 
them into practice if he can, is a man by all means to 
be avoided. 
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INDIA : PAST, PRESENT, -AND FUTURE 

I^ord Curzon has done grand work in the direction I 
am advocating. He has examined nearly every part of 
the administrative machine, and has been able to in- 
augurate measures for remedying its defects. Owing 
to the adoption of the Currency Commission’s recom- 
mendations, he has enjoyed an overflowing treasury. 
The prosperity of the last few years has raised the 
revenue of India to a sum that ten or fifteen years ago 
would have been looked upon as impossible. His pre- 
decessors have hankered after police and other reforms, 
but an empty exchequer made it impossible for them 
to realize their wishes. Lord Curzon fell on happy times 
and took advantage of them. But it must be remem- 
bered that the ample surpluses which enabled him to 
remit taxation and to improve the administration in 
much-needed directions are absolutely dependent on the 
agricultural prosperity of the country — in other words, 
on the continuance of seasons of abundant and well- 
distributed rainfall. For that reason I look with some 
apprehension on the great increase of recurring expendi- 
ture which some of tiie measures, especially on military 
reorganization, impose on the people. It will not do 
for every Viceroy to come out with a series of costly 
reforms which he pledges himself to execute. The 
financial question is the main one. 

Seeing, then, that we have made ourselves respon- 
sible for the happiness and prosperity of this great terri- 
tory, it may be asked. What have we done for India ? 
In the first place, I would answer. We have given her 
peace. For the past century the King’s peace has been 
established over the area under our dominion, extending 
with that area until now it overshadows the whole 
peninsula. The people were rending each other in 
pieces before the rise of the British dominion. Hindus 
against Mohammedans, province against province, chief 
against chief. Gangs of mercenaries and brigands 
were living on the peasantry, fighting on whichever 
side paid them best. The state of the country in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, after the invasion 
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of Nadin Shah, about the time when the British 
Dominion began to take form, is thus described by 
Marshman. The prestige of the Mogul Empire ‘ was 
irrevocably lost, and the various provinces ceased to 
yield any but a nominal obedience to the throne 
of Delhi. In the extreme south the Mogul authority 
was extinct — in the principalities of Tanjorc, Maduza, 
and Mysore. The Nawab of the Carnatic recog- 
nised no superior. 'I'he Government of tlie Deccan 
was shared between the Nizam and the Mahrattas, 
and the Mahrattas had recently extended their ravages 
to the gates of Delhi. In the provinces of Guzerat 
and Malwa tlie authority of the Emperor was trem- 
bling in the balance. The Rajas of Rajputana had 
ceased to be the vassals of the throne. The Subahdars 
of Oudh and Bengal acknowledged the Emperor as the 
source of authority, but yielded him no obedience. Even 
in the immediate vicinity of the metropolis new chiefs 
were, as the Mohammedan historian remarks, beating 
the drum of independence.’ Contrast this picture with 
the peace that now reigns over the whole face of 
the land, broken occasionally, it may be, by local 
squabbles of rival religions, which are easily and 
promptly suppressed, and are important only as in- 
dicating that the fire of fanaticism is not extinct, and 
might blaze out again if our hand were removed. 

In the second place, to this dust-cloud of people who 
from time to time have suffered so much from persecu- 
tion and intolerance we have given religious freedom. 
Every one is at liberty to follow his own form of religion, 
no matter what its nature may be, provided always that 
the great laws of morality and humanity are not out- 
raged. All missionaries are free to preach and teach 
their doctrines, but no form of religious teaching has 
the support of the State, except for the needs of its own 
servants. 

In the third place, we have established civil liberty 
and justice, as between man and man, to the best of our 
ability. I speak conditionally, because it has been neces- 
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sary from the first to employ the people of the country 
in all but the highest posts. It was not to be expected 
that habits of corruption and partiality could be 
eradicated at once. These defects, however, have been 
gradually removed by the spread of English educa- 
tion, by a more liberal adjustment of salaries, and by 
throwing open the road to higher advancement to the 
judges. Speaking of the provinces with which I am 
personally acquainted, with the exception of Burma, 
which has not been long enough under our influence, 
cases of corruption amongst the judicial and magisterial 
officers are rare. At the present time tliere is an Indian 
judge on the Bench of each of the High Courts, and 
they have amply justified the trust reposed in them by 
their uprightness, industry, and ability. 

As to civil liberty, I believe there is no country in the 
world, certainly there is none in the East, in which a man 
can live his own life with greater freedom than in India, 
unmolested by officials of any sort. If he likes to indulge 
in a certain amount of sedition, he can enjoy that amuse- 
ment without much fear of interterence. Freedom of 
speech and writing is unfettered within the bounds of a 
very generous law. It may be asked how this view is 
reconcilable with the statements of the Police Commis- 
sion, whose report has lately been publislied. With a 
police so oppressive and corrupt, how can real liberty 
and freedom exist ? My reply is that, although each in- 
stance of oppression or corruption brought forward by 
the Commission may be true, yet the result is an exag- 
gerated picture, which gives a very misleading view of 
the true state of affairs. These iniquities undoubtedly 
occur. But over what area are they spread ? over 
what period of time ? how many of the vast population 
do they affect ? What police in many parts of Europe 
would come better out of such an ordeal ? If it were 
announced that a Commission was to be appointed to 
hear evidence of complaints against any branch of the 
administration — the land revenue, for instance, or the 
courts of justice — it is probable that in India, where 
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people are much influenced by private enmities and 
grudges, and are not particularly accurate in what they 
say, a similar case might be made out. I do not for a 
moment deny the need of police reform. There are few 
of the recommendations of the Police Commission that 
have not been before the Imperial and Provincial 
Governments for years past. They have had to be laid 
aside owing to want of funds. Lord Dufferin certainly 
would have carried out many reforms, but a falling 
exchange deprived him of the means. India and Lord 
Curzon may be congratulated that the money is now 
forthcoming, and that these measures are now possible. 
I have only referred to the matter here because I wish 
to make it plain that, in my opinion, the freedom and 
happiness of the people have not been seriously affected 
by faults in the police administration. 

Fourthly, it may be claimed that the British Dominion 
has given India the blessing of light taxation. ‘ There 
is certainly,’ writes Sir John Strachey in ‘ India ’ (p. 119, 
third edition, 1903), ‘ no country in the world possessing 
a civilized Government in which the public burdens are 
so light. The taxation falling annually on the popula- 
tion of British India is about Is. 9d. per head. If we 
were to include the land revenue, it would be less than 
double that amount, but this would be no more reason- 
able than, in a similar calculation for our own country, 
to reckon as taxation a large proportion of the rent paid 
to private landholders.’ The land revenue for 1905-1906 
is estimated at £19,468,700. This represents the share 
of the produce of tlie land which belongs of ancient 
right to the Ciovernment. The land of India is a 
national asset the possession of which saves the people 
from taxation. Some of our modern patriotic politicians 
in India endeavour to make out that the British Govern- 
ment takes more than was exacted by its predecessors. 
At first our assessments, as we had no guide but the 
rent rolls of the Governments we succeeded, were 
excessive. As soon as experience taught us, the assess- 
ments were reduced. Increase in the area under cultiva- 



tion and in the value of agricultural produce and in irriga- 
tion, has justly led to an increase in the total land revenue. 
But the tendency has been to reduce rates. There has 
been, as the Government of India reported in 1902, 
‘ a progressive reduction of assessments extending 
throughout the last century and becoming more instead 
of less active during its second half’ (see ‘ India,’ by 
Sir .lohn Strachey, p. 12.5, third edition). What was 
the state of things before our rule under the potentates 
whose example is held up to us ? The revenue was, as 
a rule, farmed, and there was no limit to the exactions 
of the farmers but the ability of the peasants to pay. 
They were often stripped of everything and left without 
food. This is what Bernier says in his letter to Colbeii: 
written about 1650 : ‘ The country is ruined by the 
necessity of defraying the enormous charges required to 
maintain the splendour of a numerous Court and to pay 
a large army maintained for the purpose of keeping the 
people in subjection. No adequate idea can be conveyed 
of the sufferings of that people. The cudgel and the 
whip compel them to incessant labour for the benefit of 
others, and, driven to despair by every kind of cruel 
treatment, their revolt or their flight is only prevented by 
the presence of a military force.’ This is the description 
of a foreign eye-witness who had no motive to exag- 
gerate. When we began to establish our rule a century 
later things were not much better. 

Fifthly, I would point to what has been done for the 
material advancement of the country. W e found it with- 
out roads — much in the state of China at the present 
time ; nothing but ordinary cart-tracks, difficult and 
heavy at all times, in the rains impassable. There 
are now good roads (although still too few) in every 
district. There are 30,000 miles of railway, well aaid 
economically made, and paying, on the whole, more 
than 5 per cent, on their capital cost. They have been 
constructed partly from revenue, but mainly from funds 
borrowed by, or on the guarantee of, the Government of 
India. It cannot be pretended that these undertakings 
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are anyaddition to the burdens of India. It is true 
that the interest on the capital borrowed in England has 
to be remitted, and therefore adds to the excess of exports 
from India, which some persons consider to be a drain 
on lier resources and a tribute paid to England. So far, 
at least, as the interest on the railway capital is con- 
cerned, no argument should be needed to show that it 
is merely payment for value received, and is only a small 
fraction of the profits accruing to the country from 
the cheapening of carriage and the opening up of 
markets, and the hundred ways in which railways, 
directly or indirectly, contribute to comfort and wealth. 

Next to the railways may be ranked the gi'eat irriga- 
tion works which have done so much to enrich the 
country, more especially the northern provinces and the 
Madras Presidency. Up to the end of 1904-1905 the 
capital expenditure on productive irrigation works, 
which are expected to pay at least the interest on 
the capital outlay, was, in round numbers, £24,000,000. 
The interest on that sum at 4 per cent, is £960,000. 
iVftcr paying that interest and all working expenses, 
the net profit on these canals in 1903-1904 was 
£975,800. 'Fo the end of 1903-1904 there had been 
constructed 8,790 miles of main canals and 26,236 
miles of distributaries, commanding and protecting 
29,000,000 acres of culturable land. The direct net 
return to the public revenues amounted to 7 ’99 per cent, 
on the capital outlay. The profits to the peasantry who 
cultivate the irrigated land and to the country gener- 
ally are very great. Take, as a notable example, the 
Chenab Canal, which cost something under £2,000,000. 
The value of the crops raised annually by irrigation 
from this canal is estimated at more than £3,000,000, 
almost the whole of which is directly due to the 
canal, for the land previously was of very poor quality 
and used mostly for grazing goats and camels. The 
Irrigation Commission has recommended a large outlay 
on new works. Three grand projects in the Punjab, 
which will cost about £5,500,000, have already been 
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sanctioned, and the Government of India are ready to 
grant money freely to carry out the Commissions 
recommendations. Besides these productive works, 
nearly £2,000,000 have been spent on irrigation for protec- 
tive purposes without expectation of a return, and some 
of the Irrigation Commission’s proposals are of this 
character. On these works there is, and must be, a heavy 
loss. As a rule the water they supply is not wanted in 
good seasons, and, having no perennial source, is liable to 
run short in drought. Expenditure on irrigation projects 
that will not pay at least the interest on the capital cost 
does not appear to me to be wise. At any rate, while 
there are profitable schemes to be carried out, all the 
money at the disposal of the Government should be 
reserved for them. 

Space does not permit me to enlarge on what has 
been done in the way of legislation to protect the 
peasant from eviction and exactions when he holds from 
an intermediary landlord, and not directly from the 
Government. Suffice it to say that from 1859 to the 
present time there has been a succession of measures 
for the protection of the cultivator. Security of tenure 
and a fair rent have been recognised as no less im- 
portant for the prevention of famine than irrigation. 
Hardly a Viceroy has left India witliout an addition to 
the Statute-Book in this direction. 

What we have done for India in the way of postal 
and telegraphic communication must be known to 
everyone. 1 do not think that there is any Post-Office 
better administered than that in India. There is cer- 
tainly none which carries letters for a halfpenny. The 
postal-order system is admirable, and is the greatest 
boon to the people. The person to whom money is 
sent has not to travel to the Post-Office to get payment. 
The money is handed to him at his door by the postman. 
As there are hundreds of thousands of men serving or 
working away from their homes and sending remittances 
to their families, often in out-of-the-way villages, the con- 
venience of this system, which has the full confidence of 



the people, is obvious. Besides this there is the Post- 
Office Savings’ Bank, the deposits in which increase 
yearly, and now amount to nearly £9,000,000. It should 
be added that this great administrative system is carried 
on by an establishment of natives of the country, with 
only a few Europeans at the head. The work is done 
with extraordinary efficiency, honesty and economy. 
The Post-Office officials of India need fear comparison 
with no similar body of men. They are an honour to 
their country. 

Much might be said of the efforts of the Government 
in the cause of education. I have referred to their 
success in raising the standard of honesty and duty in 
the public services. The subject, however, will be dealt 
with separately in this volume, and I have not enlarged 
upon it for that reason, not because I do not reckon it 
among the great benefits conferred on the country by 
British rule. 

On tlie whole, 1 think it may fairly be claimed for 
the Government of India that it has worked hard and 
successfully, and with a single mind for the good of the 
people. The old gibe that if the English left India 
nothing but broken beer-bottles would remain to com- 
memorate their rule has become mere foolishness, if it 
was ever anything else. If a peaceful and well- 
administered country, if thousands of miles of rail- 
ways and of fertilizing canals, can afford a monument 
of our dominion, we may rest content. But if we 
were to be driven out of India to-morrow, and no 
European Power were ready to take our place, it is sad 
to think that these great works might soon fall to ruin 
and pass away, and that strife and anarchy might reign 
instead of peace. Wliat we may hope would not 
altogether pass away would be the teaching inculcated 
by centuries of good and humane laws, and by their 
just administration to poor and rich alike. That teach- 
ing must have some lasting effect and influence on 
whatever Government might be set up in our room. It 
is impossible, however, to contemplate a catastrophe of 
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this kind, so long as Great Britain and Ireland have 
any life left in them. 

As to what we can do for India in the future, we must 
go on, as I said in dealing with the aspirations for 
political progress, as we have been going, not attempting 
any great novel or heroic reforms, but watching, mend- 
ing, improving in ev cry direction. The greatest reproach 
that can be brought against us by our most liostile critics 
is the recurrence of famines. Why has not this powerful 
and prosperous Government prevented the constant 
return of famines, with the ruin and mortality they 
involve ? Simply because the Government is not omni- 
potent and is unable to cause tlie heavens to open and 
the rain to fall. The prosecution of irrigation works 
can do comparatively little, as the areas that suffer most 
are not provided by Nature with snow-fed rivers that can 
be depended on fora supply of water in years of drought. 
It must be borne in mind that India is an agricultural 
country. There are cities with famous names that 
attract attention, and to the cursory observer obscure 
the great fact that tlie country rests on agriculture alone 
for its life and prosperity, and that this agriculture is 
dependent, and must be dependent, on the seasons. 
More than 90 per cent, of the total population is rural. 
If a man could sail in a balloon from Cape C^omorin 
to Peshawar he would see, broken by tracts of forest 
and hills, a vast cultivated plain, dotted over with 
villages a mile or two, seldom as much as three 
or four, apart. The towns would hardly attract his 
eye. There are reckoned to be 2,035 towns in all India, 
of which 1,401 do not contain as many as 10,000 
inhabitants. Over the whole area of 1,560,160 square 
miles, in which much waste and forest land is included, 
there are 184 persons to the square mile. In the more 
populous parts the number, of persons to the square 
mile is from 400 to 600, and even more. It is impossible 
to hope that, under such conditions, and with a 
population always marrying and giving in marriage, 
famine will not follow drought as surely as night follows 



day. No Government can do more than spend the 
resources at its command, including the lives and 
energies of its officers, in relieving and feeding the 
people. This the Government of India has done and 
will do, and the llritisli servants of the Crown have 
given themselves with a devotion beyond praise to the 
humane task. 

If it is desired to prevent famines in such a country 
the remedy is either to supply the people with means of 
employment and livelihood otlier than the tilling of the 
soil, or to induce them to emigrate until the population 
falls to a number that the land under all circum- 
stances can support. The latter remedy, which has 
worked automatically in Ireland, must be ruled out 
as impracticable in India. There remains the former. 
Have we done all that is possible in this direction ? 
Technical education is talked of, and has to some extent 
been provided. No doubt it is a good and necessary 
thing. But works and manufactures on which the techni- 
cally educated are to find employment must be pro- 
vided. Capital will not come to a country to establish 
ironworks, to build mills, to introduce new industries, 
merely because a certain number of persons have received 
some education in these matters. Is there an example 
of a poor agricultural country succeeding in establish- 
ing its own manufactures and industries, in the face 
of the organized competition of richer and older 
nations, without a certain amount of Protection ? The 
success with which cotton-mills have been established 
and worked in more than one industrial centre in India 
under absolutely Free-Trade conditions may be quoted 
against me. But, after all, they afford a mere drop of 
industrial employment in the ocean of agriculture. 

I have no desire here to enter upon the vexed fiscal 
question. But it is my belief that famines will not be 
prevented until industrial employments have been pro- 
vided for large numbers of the people ; and the ques- 
tion whether this can be accomplished without a certain 
degi’ee of Protection needs to be very seriously examined. 
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If Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme for tariff reform and 
for preferences to our Colonies and Dependencies ever 
comes to anything, India will have to be dealt with on 
the same terms as the Colonies. That is to say, she 
must enjoy equal fiscal freedom with them, and be 
allowed to work out her own salvation. Moreover, 
should a council or conference of the Empire be called 
hereafter, she cannot be excluded from it. 

There are men in India of high birth and sober, 
reflecting statesmanship who would adorn a seat in such 
an assemblage, and whose advice would be of real value. 
It may be added that by such means more could be done 
to tie the people to us, and to make tlieir natural leaders 
feel that tliey were regarded as having a rightful voice 
in affairs of State, than by any measures of so-called self- 
government and premature representative institutions, 
which would only spell conflict and disaster. 

If we turn to the other side of the account, and ask 
what India has done for the United Kingdom, there 
will be little difficulty in showing that she has paid her 
debt. The possession of India has converted England 
from a small island Power into a world-wide Empire. 
In India we have the main links of our commerce 
with the Far East. We have the complement of 
that great chain of naval and coaling stations which 
give us a command of the sea which no other nation 
can boast. Our dominion in India, moreover, makes us 
much more powerful as a military nation than we should 
be without it. The 70,000 British troops and 200,000 
Indian soldiers do not count for nothing. It is true 
that they are for the most part tied to India and set 
apart for her service, but in case of emergency they can 
be drawn upon with effect. Witness the 10,000 British 
troops sent by India to Natal in the Boer War, and the 
20,000 Indians despatched to Pekin during the Boxer 
riots, at a time when England could hardly have found 
a man for this service. Everyone knows what an incom- 
parable field India has afforded for the training of our 
army. Without this field our officers and men would 
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have lacked much war experience. Even when there is 
no actual fighting the circumstances of the army of 
occupation require it to be in a state of readiness and 
efficiency that makes Indian service of greater value as 
a training for the soldier than ordinary duty in England, 
even under the present active conditions. 

If it is an advantage to a nation to have before its eyes 
the example of brave and devoted men (and what else can 
raise us from the parochial dust in which most of us 
grovel ?), then we owe much to India. Since the days 
of liord Clive, and even before that, ‘ India,' as Mr. Pitt 
said in eulogizing Clive, ‘ has been fertile in heroes.’ If 
we were to wipe out from the scroll of English history 
the men who have made great names as soldiers or 
administrators in our Indian service, the list of our 
heroes would be meagre indeed. The names of Stringer 
I^awrence, Ford, F^yre Coote, Clive, Warren Hastings, 
Thomas Munro, Baird, Ochterloney, Mountstuart 
Elphinstone, Malcolm, and a shoal of others ; and, in 
more recent times, Charles Napier, Henry and John 
Lawrence, John Nicholson, John Jacob, Herbert 
Edwardes, Donald Stewart, and Lord Roberts, who 
is still with us, might have been unknown to fame. 
And then there are the great Viceroys, who could have 
found nowhere else a field fitted for the exercise of their 
abilities. Men like Lord Wellesley, I.iord Dalhousie, 
I.(Ord Canning, could have shown their capacity as rulers 
of men nowhere so well as in the Government of our 
great Dependency. It may seem a paradox to say 
that we are indebted to India for the great Mutiny, 
which has been well called the ‘ Epic of the Race.’ 
The Mutiny has proved to us what our countrymen 
can do in the face of great odds and terrible hardships. 
More especially it reminds us that the women of 
these islands can be at least as brave and heroic as the 
men. When we are sickened by the pictures of the 
women of England drawn by the modern novelist — 
especially the female novelist — it is good to be able to 
turn to the scenes of fifty years ago within the battered 



defences of the Lucknow Residency, and to know that 
our wives and daughters are of the same blood, and 
that the women of Shakespeare and Walter Scott 
still live amongst us. 

But to turn to more sordid considerations. The 
employment in the civil administration which India 
offers to some of our best young men is not without its 
value to the nation from a pecuniary point of view. 
But in that respect it is not a matter of much concern. 
The whole Indian Civil Service consists of about 
eleven hundred members. If it were closed, the com- 
petition in the home professions would be keener, but 
the class that provides the successful candidates would 
not be left witliout careers possibly more remunerative 
than service in India. In other directions the nation 
would suffer, although it might not be conscious of its 
loss. It is a gain, I think, to the wliole country to 
have a number of capable men sent yearly to India, 
where they are not only trained in the best adminis- 
trative school in the world, but have their minds opened 
by contact with wider conditions, with greater problems, 
and with a variety of races and reJigions. Although 
when they retire on their pensions some of them may be 
bores, and a few may be little better than Jos Sedleys, 
yet the greater number are men improved by disciphne, 
by responsibility of a character hardly understood in 
England, and by long experience in the work of ruling 
men. The little leaven must have some appreciable 
effect on English character and opinion. 

If we seek to appraise the purely pecuniary value of 
India to England, we must look at the trade returns. 
Everyone in England knows that no tribute, direct or 
indirect, is derived from India. She recovers from her 
Dependency all expenditure on the upkeep of the British 
forces in India and a contribution towards the cost of 
the East India Squadron. But if it is taken into con- 
sideration that the maintenance of seventy thousand 
men in India makes recruiting for the British army 
generally more difficult, and that the responsibility of 



reinforcilig the army in the East and of keeping open 
the sea communications necessitate a larger military 
and naval budget, it might be argued that the balance 
was not in favour of the ruling nation. 

But when we turn to the trade, the enormous value 
of tlie Indian dominion from an economic point of 
view becomes apparent. Of a gross trade which now 
approaches two hundred millions in value, the share 
of the United Kingdom was 40*5 per cent., exclusive 
of the very large supplies Irom Government depart- 
ments and State railways, which are a British 
monopoly. Of the import trade, the United Kingdom 
accounted for 64*9 per cent., the nearest competitor 
being Germany, with 3*9 per cent. Our merchants 
and manufacturers do not need to be reminded 
of the value of this great market. Nor are they 
forgetful that if anotlier Power held the door it 
would be promptly closed to them. In India they 
have a fair field and no favour. If even a small pre- 
ference were given to them they might monopolize the 
trade. Whetlier it would be for India’s benefit to give 
an advantage to British trade is another matter. It is 
not my intention to offer an opinion on the question, 
which could not be discussed within the limits of this 
paper. 

In conclusion, I would observe that in any scheme of 
Imperial federation India is bound to take a conspicuous 
place. Dependency though she is, she is a great country 
— a country whose greatness is growing. Although 
necessarily subordinate to the Home authority, the 
Governor- General in Council, which is the legal descrip- 
tion of the Government of India, will, I am convinced, 
become yearly more independent as Indian interests 
are more clearly defined and public opinion, not only of 
the educated Indians, but of the resident Europeans 
and of the great English services, gains strength. It 
will become more and more impossible to impose on 
the Government of India any measure which is not 
conceived in her interests, or to over-rule, without refer- 



ence to Parliament, its deliberate and well-considered 
judgments. 

Nor need such a result be viewed with apprehen- 
sion. The greater her independence, the more she 
will be able and willing to do for the Empire at 
large. Her fighting men will be at the disposal of the 
Crown, and I am certain that we could always raise 
a considerable force of the best military races for service 
abroad. Our Indian troops were eager to take part in 
the Boer War, and they would readily go to China, or 
Egypt, or Africa if they were called upon. It is for us 
to see that the rightful position of India is recognised, 
and frankly accorded to her. I^et her grow on her own 
lines. Decentralize the Government as much as possible, 
looking forward to the time when eacli of the great 
Provinces will be more and more independent — governed 
and directed, indeed, by the Viceroy, but freed from 
interference in all mattei’s not of great importance in 
principle or policy. An India thus constituted will be 
divided, as it were, into water-tight compartments, and 
will form in the future one of the strongest links in the 
great British Empire. 



THE FRONTIER QUESTION 

By colonel SIR THOMAS HOLDICH, K.C.M.G., K.C.I.E. 

W HEN people talk of the Frontier Question they usually 
refer to that cpiestion which concerns our position on 
the frontiers of India with regard to Russia. There are 
many frontier questions, some of them of far more 
importance locally than the doubtful eventuality of a 
contest with Russia for the right of occupation of 
Afghanistan or Tibet ; but no one minds them — in 
England, at any rate — and we shall probably not be far 
wrong if we confine the subject-matter of a short article 
to a summary of what Russia might accomplish in the 
way of menace to India and what reply we could 
effectually make. A residence of some years in 
Afghanistan, which has enabled me to visit all the chief 
provinces and strategical points of that interesting 
country, and a more than general acquaintance with the 
fighting tribes of the Indian frontier, acquired during 
twenty years of exploration and surveying amongst their 
rugged hills and stony plains (occasionally in close 
connection with members of the Russian topographical 
staff), has naturally led me to form conclusions from 
a standpoint which at least possesses the merit of 
originality. I accordingly offer them for what they 
may be worth. 

It surprises me, in the first place, that there should 
still be men of light and leading who are actually afraid 
of Russia — afraid that, with her vast resources of men 
and money, and with the development of her railway 
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system to the borderland of Afghanistan, she could 
really peril our security in India by an advance in force 
from the Oxus. We will for the moment set aside the 
fact that she has been disastrously beaten by a com- 
paratively small Asiatic power, and is in no position to 
risk another failure in the Asiatic field, and confine our 
attention to that which she might accomplish on the 
borderland of Afghanistan on the supposition that she 
has recovered from the war with .Japan; and then 
consider what sliould be our military policy as her 
action gradually develops. It is usual to take for 
granted the statements of military experts that Russia’s 
capabilities as a military Power are vastly in excess of 
our own, and that she could, if it pleased her, distribute 
a force of 500,000 men at tlie termini of her Central 
Asian railway system on the Herat frontier and on the 
banks of the (3xus facing Afghan Turkestan without 
much difficulty. There is no reason to doubt this possi- 
bility. She has done even more than this in Manchuria 
at the end of the long single line traversing Siberia. 
On the other hand, we have no reason to suppose that 
the quality of the troops destined to take the field 
against Afghanistan and India would differ greatly from 
the quality of the army (drawn chiefly from Asiatic 
sources) which has over and over again proved itself 
incapable of holding strong defensive works against 
direct attack on the part of the Japanese ; although we 
have often heard of late years from the lips of those 
who make a special study of such subjects, that direct 
attack against scientific defensive appliances must prove 
to be in future an impossible factor in modern tactics. 
There is no doubt, indeed, that military developments 
have tended to increase the power of defence out of all 
proportion to the power of offence in the field of action, 
and that there was ample justification for such a forecast. 
What are we to suppose, then ? That the Japanese are 
a superhuman dev elopment as a fighting power in the 
world’s arena — a race of natural soldiers such as the 
world has never seen; or that they are but ordinary 
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mortals united by the bonds of patriotism, and ani- 
mated by a spirit of self - sacrificing devotion to duty, 
bred and inculcated by their peculiar national creed 
and customs, which renders them invincible when 
opposed to the heterogeneous masses of a half-hearted 
army ? The latter is the more probable supposition. 
The Russians have fought bravely, as they always do, 
but ineffectually, and they have lost positions time after 
time whieh, by all the rules of the modern war game, 
should be pronounced impregnable. There is no sign 
that at the present moment the Russian army is really 
formidable in aught save numbers. As regards numbers, 
we see that, though their resources are great, they are 
by no means unlimited. The great area of Russian 
territory alone requires vast numbers to garrison it and 
to preserve peace within its borders. The number 
available for aggression is relatively small ; and in any 
large force there would necessarily be many who are 
soldiers but by virtue of their uniform — half-trained 
conscripts from local sources. I have seen many of 
them on the Russian frontier. The question is, Are they 
good enough for an offensive campaign against Afghan- 
istan ? If Afghanistan were unsupported from India, 
indifferent as they may be, the answer must, I think, be 
a modified ‘ Yes.’ 

It is a very great mistake to ignore the Afghan army. 
It is a matter of histoiy that patriotism, unity of senti- 
ment, and devotion to duty, have hitherto been lament- 
ably deficient in Afghan armies ; but if the morale is 
bad, the material is excellent ; and nothing but the 
utter ineptitude of Afghan leaders prevents the Amir 
from possessing as efficient a fighting force as any in 
the East. We do not know, indeed, at the present 
time what the result of twenty-five years of careful 
nursing may be. The impulse of religious belief and 
inborn love of independence may have easily developed 
something akin to real patriotism. I worked with 
Afghan troops on the borders of Kafristan in 1895, and 
I could mark a distinct change, both in sentiment and 



discipline, which had been effected by fifteen years of 
peace amongst men of the same clan as those who had 
formed my escort in Herat in 1856, or who had acted 
as friendly guides in 1879. The metier of the Afghan 
is that of the iiregular marksman. He is often a 
splendid shot, and no European troops could ever 
hope to compete with Ghilzai or Hazara mountaineers 
amongst their own hills in a defensive campaign. Ten 
thousand Afridis, it may be remembered ( I had special 
opportunities for estimating their numbers), kept 40,000 
British and Indian troops well employed in Tirah, and 
there is little to choose between the Afridi and his 
Afghan neighbour. The Amir of Afghanistan could 
certainly put 200,000 irregular riflemen (armed with 
modern weapons) into the field if he chose to do so, and 
he has at his command a very efficient force of mounted 
artillery to support them. In short, it would be a 
serious mistake for us to imagine that we could make 
our way to Kabul now with the same comparative ease 
that we did in 1878. Tirah has taught us differently. 
Why, then, should we say ‘ Yes ’ at all in answer to the 
question of whether the ordinary stamp of Russian 
frontier troops would be good enough for an invasion of 
the northern borders of Afghanistan ? It is because we 
cannot contemplate the possibility of Afjghanistan pos- 
sessing a General of the Oyama type, or officers trained 
like the Japanese ; and the first great move would be 
over the open Oxus plains, where strategic ability would 
a good deal more than counterbalance the irregular 
activity of Herati or Kateghani horsemen, and where 
the agility of the mountaineer would be useless. So 
far as Afghan Turkestan is concerned, we may take it 
for granted that, from the crossing of the Oxus, whether 
by bridge or by ferry, a Russian force moving across 
the wide plains of Turkestan (where there is little to 
break the monotony of the open view but the purple 
lines of waving grass which mark the course of canals, 
with a few widely-scattered blotches of village orchards, 
and those mounds of the now desiccated Balk plain, on 



which villages from prehistoric days have sought refuge 
from floods), until it faced the remarkable crack in the 
great Elburz wall, which forms the narrow way to 
Haibak, would encounter no opposition worth reckon- 
ing. On the Herat side, again, to the west, the 
mountain ridges separating the Herat valley from the 
rolling Choi about Kushk are not formidable. Herat 
itself, with its gigantic earth ramparts and mud-wall 
construction, is quite capable of offering a lesistance 
which might prove formidable with a properly-organized 
defence ; but there would probably be no organized 
defence, and we must assume that the Herat valley 
occupation would be but a matter of weeks. From 
Herat to Kandahar the way is open. It is the most 
open way to be found Indiawards in all Asia, and it 
is here that we must look for the chief concentration 
of advancing forces. Russia, however, we may fairly 
presume, knows her business better than to try to rush 
India. Any such attempt would end in disaster. We 
must expect, rather, that she would move slowly, con- 
solidating her position, occupying the chief towns of 
Turkestan ; and, inasmuch as neither the resources of 
Herat nor of all Afghan Turkestan put together could 
support 200,000 troops for long, she would have to 
develop a railway system behind her advance. So far, 
then, as Afghan Turkestan, iier success would probably 
be assured ; but this would not greatly affect the military 
situation as regards India. It would be but a warning 
for preparation. 

We purposely omit all references to military move- 
ments farther east than Afghan Turkestan or Badak- 
shan. They could not be more than demonstrations at 
the most, and space is wanting for their consideration. 

The Kabul line of advance from the Oxus presents 
geographical difficulties the instant that Tashkurghan 
is passed southwards. Then commences that solid 
barrier of mountain conformation culminating in the 
Hindu Kush, which, through all ages, has been 
Kabul’s buffer land and protection ; and the bridging of 



which, from Alexander’s days till now, has formed 
epochs in history. But we are now dealing with new 
conditions, with railway communications in support of 
vast bodies of men, and with modern scientific methods 
of defence in mountain country. No force that ever 
yet existed — Japanese, Chinese, Mongul, or European — 
could force a way across that barrier if properly defended. 
It never has been properly defended. We may admit 
that southward from 'I'ashkurghan to the northern foot- 
hills of the outer ridges of the Hindu Kush progress 
could be made slowly, even with railway construction. 
We may also presume that progress farther would be 
carried along the lines of weakest resistance to the open 
spaces that exist in Gori or Anderab, and that the 
passage of the Hindu Kush would be attempted only 
at such a point as history marks to be the most practic- 
able. Even so, the northern base of that great multi- 
form, rugged, and inaccessible series of ridges which 
form the Hindu Kush, rising from 11,000 to 18,000 feet 
above sea -level, would mark the end of all railway- 
making ; and beyond this the force that hopes to reach 
Kabul must be dependent on the ordinary convoy 
method for supplies over mountains blocked with snow 
for several months in the year, and offering oppor- 
tunities through at least 100 miles for that deadly form 
of raiding and breaking up of communications in which 
the European proves himself to be but a child in the 
hands of the mountain-bred native of the frontier. If 
the Afghan is taught his business properly, the occupa- 
tion of Kabul by an advancing foe from the north may 
be written down as relegated to past history. It should 
never happen again. On the Herat side to the west it 
is different. There the steady progress of a consider- 
able force supported by a railway is practicable as far as 
Kandahar, provided there is sufficient development of 
water-supply along the route. There are large towns 
in western Afghanistan (Sabzawar, Adraskand, Farah, 
etc.), all of which are centres of a certain amount of 
cultivation, and all would contribute their share to the 
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support- of an advancing army. Even beyond Kan- 
dahar (which is strategically but little stronger than 
Herat) there is little opportunity for serious check, 
excepting at the Kojak, until our main line of defence 
at Quetta has to be faced. Thus it is always well to 
regard the Herat-Kandahar line as the line of least 
resistance for India — the line on which defensive 
strategy is chiefly to be considered and matured. In 
connection with this, the alternative line from Herat to 
Quetta via Sistan is not to be lost sight of. It is a 
possibility which must ever be taken into account. 
Tlie point to be insisted on is that the strategic value of 
Quetta in these days largely exceeds that of Kabul. 
Quetta is the real key to India, and, knowing what we 
know now about ‘ impregnable ’ defences, no money 
and no amount of scientific skill can be wasted that is 
applied to the purpose of bringing those defences up to 
modern requirements in the matter of guns and equip- 
ment. We should take our lesson from Port Arthur, 
although the fate of that now historic fortress need not 
make us nervous. Had the Japanese been inside, and 
the Russians the besiegers, would the latter ever have 
taken it ? 

So far I have roughly outlined the probable progress 
of a Russian invasion of India. Recent events have 
placed the probability of such an attempt almost 
beyond the bounds of possibility for many a year to 
come. For another quarter of a century we have little 
to fear. But the Frontier Question we have always 
with us. It will still agitate a certain class of poli- 
ticians, and to them it will always be a matter of intense 
interest to know, under such circumstances, what our 
reply should be to Russian movement. 

We talk easily in the first place of Russian millions 
in men and money as if we had no millions of our own. 
Russia, all told, can only muster about 150,000,000 
of people. We have nearly double that population 
(290,000,000) in India alone, and it is with India just 
now that we are concerned. It is true that of our 
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290.000. 000 a very large proportion are people of 
unwarlike races that could not be guaranteed for 
purposes of soldiering. But the same may be said of 
Russia. In all large communities the proportion of the 
warrior caste must be comparatively small. Certainly 
we could enumerate districts in India containing 

50.000. 000 of people where good stuff’ for soldiering 
can be found ; and that is numerically sufficient for our 
purpose. Next, it is argued tliat we may have the 
numbers, but not the trained efficiency. The forty odd 
millions of Japanese are not (taken as a whole nation) 
a fighting people. We have seeri what they can do 
when their hearts are in it after but a sliort period of 
actual military training. It would take no longer to 
turn the Afghan into a good fighting unit than the Jap, 
provided he believes in his leaders and means to fight. 
My belief is that it would not be necessary to depart 
from the principle of a voluntary army to obtain all the 
force we want ; but were conscription necessary for the 
purpose of meeting Russia, it would be accepted by 
the Asiatic far more readily than it would be by the 
Englishman. It would be regarded more or less as a 
necessity not to be discussed or questioned. 

A war with Russia would be a popular war with the 
native soldier. It would be to the gi’eat majority of 
them the realization of their military ambition. They 
are always talking about it — not only in India but 
beyond our borders. The spirit which animated a 
newly-raised battalion of Gurkhas who, not long ago, 
deserted in a body when they found they were not to 
be led at once against the Russians, is the spirit of the 
whole Indian army to a greater or less extent. We are 
afraid of Russia. They are not. Like the Japanese 
Minister, they would claim that fear of Russia is one of 
the things they are not prepared to share with us. Long 
before the Russians had done with Afghan Turkestan, 
we ought to possess an Indian army quite equal to any 
quasi-European army that Russia could raise. But, once 
again, it will be said that we must have a European 



force to fight a quasi-European foe. This is a matter of 
sentiment, but it involves to a certain extent the implica- 
tion of a mistrust of Indian troops. This is obviously 
not the place to discuss the relative merits of British 
and Indian soldiers ; but let me say, at least, that I trust 
that the silly nonsense which is sometimes talked about 
‘ stiffening ’ the native army with British bayonets is a 
thing of the past. They want no stiffening. I am fully 
convinced tliat there would be no difficulty in raising 
the strength of the native armies of India to 500,000 
men if India was in peril of invasion, and to this force 
we could surely add 150,000 British troops to take the 
field chiefly on the Herat- Kandahar line. 

What could iVfghanistan do ? At a very moderate 
computation the Amir could put a force of 150,000 men 
of all arms into the field, including excellent light 
infantry and artillery for mountain work, as well as a 
fair contingent of serviceable and irregular cavalry — 
cavalry, that is to say, better mounted and equipped 
than the average Cossack, but not so amenable to 
discipline. 

At present Afghan troops, however excellent the 
raw material may be, want discipline, drill, and leading ; 
and that they can only obtain by the importation of in- 
structors from outside Afghanistan. These they will 
probably get, either in the form of British or Japanese 
officers, but time will be required for such outsiders to 
get on good terms with their men, and for the men to 
understand their instructors. The young British officer 
is unmatched in the world for his capacity to turn raw 
material into good fighting stuff ; and here probably is 
foreshadowed the chief difficulty in the solution of the 
frontier problem. Where are officers to come from ? 
The supply which a few years ago seemed to be 
inexhaustible already shows signs of failing. The 
spirit of unrest and discontent which now pervades the 
service in India is such as has never before been known, 
and it is ominous of future difficulty in filling up 
vacancies which will rapidly occur. Indeed, there are not 
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wanting symptoms on all sides that it is the ranks of 
the officers, rather than those of the men, that are likely 
to fail in numbers. 

If, then, we can ensure troops enough, and guns 
enough, to meet any problematical force that Russia 
can put into the field, what should be our military 
policy for the defence of our frontier ? Should we resist 
a outrance the first violation of Afghan territory ? 
Should we wait till Russia has consolidated her position 
in Afghan Turkestan — which does not much interfere 
with us— or should we wait still further till slie has over- 
come Afghan opposition, and is threatening our own 
borders ? All military authorities who know and under- 
stand the frontier and tlie nature of frontier people 
alike condemn a waiting policy. We must take action 
from the very first, and there should be a sound under- 
standing with the Amir as to what tliat action will be. 
This is necessary for many reasons, but not because we 
are afraid of a rising in India. There would be no 
rising, no agitation, even, of much consequence induced 
by a forward movement on the part of Russia, provided 
that we made proper use of our power of control over the 
native press. India generally is essentially loyal, and 
believes that nothing good is to be expected from Russian 
rule. It would take a series of very severe reverses to 
shake the confidence of the native troops in the British 
‘ izzat.’ Those who talk about a ‘ rising ’ should remem- 
ber that, even in the dark days of the Mutiny, there was 
no rising of India generally, or we should not have been 
there now. Nevertheless, our prestige would demand 
action, and it is not difficult to forecast what that action 
would inevitably be. There is not much choice about 
it. The occupation of Afghan Turkestan would be 
resisted by the Afghans ineffectually. It would stir up 
the fiercest spirit of outraged independence amongst the 
Afghan people, and we should run the risk of sharing 
more or less the general obloquy if it were not made 
absolutely clear to them beforehand that we should not, 
and could not, under any circumstances support a cam- 



paign so far removed from our own frontier as Afghan 
Turkestan. We could, however, and we should, give 
the Afghans all the support possible soutfi of Afghan 
Turkestan — such, for instance, as the services of British 
officers supplementary'to those appointed as instructors ; 
and even a contingent of native troops specially trained 
in mountain warfare, such as the Gurkhas, to form and 
hold strong positions of defence in the Hindu Kush, 
and to harass and worry the line of advance on the side 
of Herat. An advance in force on our part to Kandahar 
and Jalalabad (the latter place is the most important 
strategical position on the Khyber route to Kabul, for 
it dominates more than one route Indiawards) with rail- 
way communication completed to those important cen- 
tres would also form part of the practical reply to 
Russia’s movement forwards. No such reply on our 
part would be resented in Afghanistan. On the con- 
trary, if we were to sit still and do nothing, we should 
run the risk of rousing the fiercest indignation amongst 
the warlike races of that country. Knowing something 
of the temper of the Afghan people, both in the east 
and west, I have no doubt about the necessity of such 
preliminary action. Whether we should advance in 
force further than Kandahar or .Jalalabad, as Russian 
movements developed, would depend on so many variable 
factors in the situation that it would be absurd to offer 
a decided opinion. We should certainly assist in re- 
pelling any attempt to cross the Hindu Kush, if such 
an attempt were obviously serious ; and we might find 
much better positions beyond Kandahar than are offered 
by that fortress for delaying, or finally staying, advance 
on that side. On the whole, I am inclined to think 
that we should Juwe to move in force, and that we 
should find little difficulty in doing so. If British 
officers are to be associated with Afghan troops in 
future, it is obvious that they cannot be withdrawn 
at the time when they are most needed. The damage 
done to our prestige by recall would be too serious to 
contemplate ; and if our officers were involved in an 



anti-Russian campaign, our soldiers would expect to be 
asked to support them in the field. They would not 
commit suicide like the Japanese because they were not 
allowed to go to the front. They would do worse: 
they would become actively, and*perhaps mischievously, 
discontented. 

And what would the end be ? If we did not succeed 
in forcing Russia back to the Oxus, there would be 
nothing left for our military politicians but the partition 
of Afghanistan with the Hindu Kush as the buffer 
land — the long-contemplated conclusion to the Frontier 
Question in Asia. As to our remaining on our own 
borders, quietly awaiting the time when Russia, having 
conquered Afghanistan and absorbed its fighting races, 
should attempt the invasion of India from the Indus 
Hills, it is not to be contemplated by any sane politician 
who has the smallest acquaintance with the geograph- 
ical configuration of the Indian trans-frontier and the 
temper of its fighting races. 

If Japan has not, however, settled the b'rontier Question 
for us, she has, at least, deferred its practical solution by 
force of arms sine die. Russia has not gone completely 
mad. With her luige army badly beaten in defensive 
tactics, it is beyond belief that she sliould contemplate 
aggressive action against another host which, we may 
confidently predict, would be her ecpial in numbers, and 
her superior in national cohesion, if not in scientific 
resource. Who can tell what may occur in the next 
quarter of a century ? Japan and China may create an 
absolutely new phase in Asiatic politics, and we may 
find the means at last of effecting an agreement with 
Russia on such a basis of mutual advantage that it will 
no longer be worth her while to break the peace. Such an 
agreement, we are told, is outside the pale of practical 
politics. It is difficult to understand why this is so 
— but that is another question. It may be answered 
sooner than we expect by a reconstituted and reorgan- 
ized Russian Government. 
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By LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR EDWIN H. H. COLLEN, 
G.C.I.E., C.B. 

At no period of our history has it been more imperative 
than at the present time that those who believe in the 
Empire should understand what its constituent forces 
are, and how these can be applied to the maintenance of 
its security. The days of isolation of the Mother Country 
are sped, never to come again ; but the task is one of 
enormous difficulty, requiring years of labour and the 
efforts of many minds, both of statesmen and of soldiers. 
Unless we apply ourselves earnestly to it, in a patient 
and scientiffc spirit, we shall never achieve that which 
should be the aim and object of this long and laborious 
work, tlie safety, peace, and honour of all the dominions 
over whicli the Sovereign of this island-kingdom rules, 
whether by his liieutenants and Viceroys, or through 
the constitutional Governments of those great countries 
oversea, united to us by the bonds of race, religion, 
speech, interest, and sentiment. 

In all the discussions which have taken place since 
the war in South Africa upon the vital subject of the 
defence of the Empire, at least three main points stand 
out sharply above all the mists of doubt and detail 
gathering round them : the need for an army for service 
oversea, capable of large expansion, the powerful help 
which can be given by the armed forces of the self- 
governing Colonies, and the fact that the defence of the 
land frontier of the Empire means the defence of the 
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land frontier of India. It is true enough that the 
defence of India has long been recognised as the essen- 
tial military problem of our times. Statesmen and 
soldiers who have made this question their study, who 
have been connected, whether for long or short periods, 
with England’s great Eastern dependency, have over 
and over again pleaded for a just consideration of the 
military claims of India. By precept and by practice, a 
long and distinguished succession of Governments of 
India have endeavoured to establish the doctrine, and, 
although the full measure of our responsibilities has not 
always been taken, even in the East, elForts liave been 
steadily, if gradually, made to give efiect to the prin- 
ciples of defence. But until quite recently these 
things have been dealt with from tlic Western point of 
view, in an insular and isolated fashion. ‘ India must 
look to herself, and no doubt we sliall come to her aid 
if she is hard pressed, as we have done before. So long 
as we supply her with drafts for her normal garrison, 
she must be content to rest assured that we shall do our 
best when the time comes, if it ever does come ; but we 
cannot make any promises. We may have to stand 
against enemies in our own gates, and we must be care- 
ful not to encourage false hopes. India has gi’eat 
natural barriers, and she must make the most of these ’ — 
and a great deal more to the same effect. This sort of 
argument has now somewhat fallen into the background, 
but its supporters are still not inactive, and they have 
been reinforced by the fact that the military Power, 
Russia, whose outposts have been pushed nearer and 
nearer to the Indian border, has sustained a series of 
defeats from a people small in numbers, but animated 
by lofty patriotism, by the courage which despises death, 
and by a long-sustained effort to organize their forces 
for victory. There is a very simple reply to those who 
do not believe in the possibility of Russian aggression 
in Afghanistan. Russia has undoubtedly lost heavily 
in military power and prestige in Asia, and this fact, and 
the probable change in her domestic institutions, may 



operate to prevent her from troubling us for some time 
to come. But of this there is no certainty, and we must 
not overlook the possibility that Russia, after a period 
of recuperation, will profit by the lessons she has learned, 
and emerge with far greater military strength than she 
possessed before the war. Undoubtedly all this will 
take time. Russia cannot recover, and reorganize her 
military system, in a day or in a year. Our position in 
the East is also immensely strengthened by the recent 
treaty with .lapan. W e shall have breathing-time for 
our own task, and that task is so to organize our own 
forces that we may be able to reinforce India, and other 
possessions, in sucli a way and to such an extent that 
we may insure tlie safety of the vast country which has 
been committed to our keeping. Such a policy is 
perfectly consistent with an endeavour to establish an 
‘ understanding ’ with Russia. It makes for peace, and 
not for Avar. 

It is fortunate tliat the Prime Minister of the United 
Kingdom has proclaimed more than once, in clear 
and unmistakable language, that the problem of the 
British Army is the problem of the defence of Afghan- 
istan in other words, of the defence of India. If 
that declaration is thoroughly pressed home into the 
national mind, then it must follow, as the night the day, 
that, despite all difficulties and opposition, we shall 
obtain, although not without infinite toil, a military 
system which will enable us to rise to the height of 
our responsibilities. It is, then, of the first importance 
that the people of England should understand what the 
Indian Army is ; what its evolution has been ; its charac- 
teristics ; how far it meets the conditions of the problem ; 
what has been done to render it capable of performing, 
with the aid of the support which must be forthcoming 
from the central power of the Empire, the task which 
may be before it ; what the lessons are which we may 
learn from the past ; and that they may be able to judge 
with impartiality whether we are on the right track in 
our efforts to render it a more efficient military weapon. 



Before attempting to describe what the army in 
India is, let us consider for a moment the nature of the 
task it has to undertake. It is not merely the defence 
of India or of Afghanistan, whichever way we like to 
put it. It is the active defence of India, and, added to 
that, the maintenance of order within India itself. 
And if we remember that the area of India is 1,870,000 
square miles, that the frontier line is about 6,000 miles 
long, that its length from north to south is some 
1,900 miles, and its breadth from east to west about the 
same, and that the population of India is 300,000,000, 
we may form some idea of the magnitude of the 
problem. Now, this vast population, consisting mainly 
of those who, in one form or other, adhere to Hin- 
duism, and of Mohammedans, the great preponderance 
being on the side of the Hindus, is of the most varied 
character, just as the language and the characteristics 
of the country are varied. Amidst plenty of peace- 
loving folk desirous of living and dying as their fore- 
fathers did, there are elements of violent disturbance, 
and the stupendous natural upheaA als which have pro- 
duced the terrible catastrophe we have lately lamented 
are only emblematic of the explosive forces which lie 
beneath the fair and tranquil surface. It is a common 
saying amongst experienced men who know India well, 
that ‘ we are living on a volcano and this is said by 
those who have the greatest affection for their native 
fellow-subjects, but who know that there exists, and 
must exist, in the vast congeries of peoples and races, 
and tribes and castes, those who are dissatisfied with 
British rule, and who are ready to work on an inflam- 
mable material. We have had plenty of disturbance 
in past times, and must expect it in the future. 
Fanaticism, religious bigotry, and extreme credulity 
are potent enemies to peace and order if the power 
of control is weakened or removed ; and although 
they may be jeered at as alarmists, there are many 
shrewd observers, some of whom have had long and 
intimate contact with the people, who are inclined to 



think that, with the process of assimilation of Western 
ideas which is going on, the respect for authority is being 
lessened rather than increased. However this may be, 
few will be found to deny that the every-day task of 
maintaining the Pax Pritannica throughout this im- 
mense Empire is no light one, and that it will be tenfold 
heavier whenever war beyond the frontier causes the 
depletion of our garrisons. 

The regular army in India embraces both British and 
native troops, the former in round numbers some 74,000, 
and the latter 157,000 with a small reserve of 25,000, 
and a total of 480 guns. But just as in this country we 
have a second line of militia, yeomanry, and volunteers, 
so in India there is a second line of European volunteers, 
Imperial service troops, militia, and military police, 
numbering about 70,000. W e see, then, that the total 
regular army, Britisli and native, including the reserve, 
is 256,000 strong, and the second line 7 0,000. The reserve 
is to be increased to 50,000, and might be further en- 
larged. If we choose to put it in another way, we can 
say that the British Army and volunteers number 100,000, 
the regular native army and its reserves 182,000, and the 
native auxiliaries 44,000. Of the British portion of the 
regular army it is unnecessary to say much. The 
cavalry regiments, batteries of artillery, and battalions 
of infantry relieved periodically from home maintain in 
India the splendid traditions of the regular army — an 
army which has won victory for England in every part 
of the habitable globe — and keep up the admirable 
regimental system which has survived all the changes of 
the last and present century, and is admitted to be the 
best training-school for the officer or private soldier. 
The units of the British force are maintained at high 
strength, because they must be ready to take the field, 
and a further increase in that strength would be most 
desirable. 

The regular native army comprises batteries of moun- 
tain guns, sappers, cavalry, and infantry. It draws its 
recruits from the North-West Frontier and beyond for 
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Pathans, from Nepal for Giirkhas, from the Punjab for 
Sikhs and Punjabi Mohammedans, and from the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh for Hindustanis — both 
Hindus and Mohammedans. The Western or Bombay 
area furnishes Malirattas, Rajputs, and some Moham- 
medans, while the Madras territories arc now called 
upon to furnish only a few men, Tamils (Hindus) and 
Mohammedans. The centre of military activity has 
shifted more and more to the north, and the tendency 
is to draw to a much larger extent upon the resources of 
that part of India. And to complete this brief summary, 
the whole army, British and native, is now divided, 
according to the latest scheme, into three large Com- 
mands — the Northern, Eastern, and Western, with 
divisional commands in Southern India and in Burma. 
These territorial Commands are again divided into 
divisional areas, and the troops are eventually to be 
organized into mobile divisions, leaving other troops 
for garrison purposes, and to form movable columns to 
maintain order. The accompanying tables show the 
strength and distribution of the military forces (see 
pp. 668, 669). 

The history of the evolution of the native army and 
of its organization can hardly be told in a few words. It 
abounds with dramatic incidents, and in lessons for the 
future, but it cannot be done full justice to here. 
The French taught us to enrol and discipline natives 
to fight our battles, and as we gradually advanced from 
our bases at the seaports we drew to the colours, not 
only the inhabitants of the conquered countries, but 
adventurers in the shape of Pathans, Rohillas, Rajputs, 
and others from more distant lands. Field brigades were 
organized, then divisions, until at last, just before the 
Mutiny of 1857, we had 311,000 native troops, forming, 
with the European forces, 40,000 strong, three ‘presi- 
dential ’ armies, and various local forces and contingents. 
These separate armies, belonging to the presidencies of 
Fort William in Bengal, Fort St. George in Madras, and 
Bombay, had grown up into almost independent forces. 
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In those cfuys of great distances, unshortened by rail and 
telegraph, it would Iiave been impossible to have had 
one army directed by a central authority. Campaigns, 
reorganizations, mutinies, followed in rapid succession. 
The Nepal War gave us the Gurkha soldier, and the 
Punjab Wars tlie Sikh ; but we crowded the ranks of 
the largest portion of the army with high-caste Hindus, 
and a tremendous military revolt shook India from one 
end to the other. An overgrown and amalgamated 
army, dangerous centralization of authority, the weakness 
of the European force, religious fears bred by ignorance, 
credulity, and fanaticism, and our blind following of 
Western patterns and ideals, were the main causes 
which prepared the way. The Sepoys seized upon 
the new cartridge made up ‘ agi’eeably to instructions 
received from home/ to declare that the lubricatory 
material was a mixture of the fat of pigs and cows 
intended to destroy alike Mohammedans and Hindus, and 
became convinced that their religious safety lay in joining 
the standards of rebellion, and in exerting their utmost 
efforts to overthrow the dominion of their alien masters. 
The career of the East India Company had been ‘ from 
factories to forts, from forts to fortifications, from fortifi- 
cations to garrisons, from garrisons to armies, and from 
armies to conquests,’ but this chapter of history had now 
closed upon them. The Crown assumed the govern- 
ment of India, and after the Mutiny was quelled a period 
of reconstruction followed. The local European forces 
were merged into the general army ; the native armies 
were reorganized on the ‘ irregular ’ system, under which 
there were but few British officers in each regiment ; a 
Staff Corps was formed ; but in creating a new Bengal 
Army, the Madras and Bombay armies, the Punjab 
frontier force, and the Hyderabad contingent, all of 
which had done admirable service in putting down the 
rebellion in a series of arduous campaigns, were main- 
tained as separate entities. The minds of men were 
concerned with so framing the new plan that another 
outbreak might have no chance of success. But by 
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degrees the warnings of the Mutiny faded away, the 
Bengal Army had become unwieldy, and was fast tending 
to an amalgamation of material, and it was only in 1879, 
when the Afghan W ar was teaching us a sharp lesson, 
that those who believed it to be possible to liave a better 
system of administration, with a more scientific and a 
more secure plan, were able to obtain a hearing. Things 
did not move fast, a great deal of discussion took place, 
and it was not until 1895 that the Bengal Army was 
divided into two parts, or Commands — the Punjab, with 
its Pathan, Sikh, and Punjabi regiments; the Bengal, with 
its Hindustanis — and the Madras and Bombay armies 
allotted to the areas to be known as the Madras and 
Bombay Commands ; while the Commander-in-Chicf in 
India was given full powers over all, with tlie intention 
that he should delegate to the (ienerals c‘ommanding 
the forces in these great territorial areas a large measure 
of initiative and responsibihty. Since 1879 immense 
progress has been made in every branch of the army and 
in every department appertaining to it. Increase of the 
army by 10,000 British and 20,000 native troops, reserves, 
linking of battalions, establishment of regimental centres, 
the amalgamation of hitherto separate presidential de- 
partments, the creation of Imperial service troops, 
increase of pay to the native army, reorganization of 
recruiting, re-armament, elimination of inferior material, 
introduction of the double-company system in the 
infantry, complete reorganization of the transport, 
increase to the supply and transport corps, establishment 
of mounted infantry schools, formation (1886) of a plan 
of mobilization and its development, completion of 
frontier and coast defences, reform of horse-breeding, 
remount, and military account departments, institution 
of an ambulance corps, a great development in the manu- 
facture of warlike stores, and continuous improvements 
in the sanitary service of the army — these are some of 
the measures which were carried out prior to 1903, from 
which year a fresh departure took place in the unifica- 
tion of the army, and a further ‘reorganization’ was 
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initiated under the auspices of the present Commander- 
in-Chief in India, Lord Kitchener. 

Before these new schemes are discussed, it will be 
well to consider, although necessarily with brevity, what 
are the characteristics of the material of which the 
native army is composed ; for it is this material to which 
we have to trust largely in the hour of stress and peril, 
and our plan of reorganization must be based upon a 
knowledge of its conditions and capability. Let us 
first look at the main constituents of the army — Pathans, 
Sikhs, Punjabi Mohammedans, Dogras, Gurkhas, Jats, 
Hindustanis, Mahrattas, Rajputs, and Madrasis. There 
are other classes from which we draw recinaits, but these 
are the main elements. Of these, the Pathdns and 
Gurkhas may be called ‘foreigners,’ as they do not belong 
to British India, although many Pathan tribes dwell 
within the British borders. Pathans are physically 
fine men, and, as soldiers in our ranks, brave, loyal, 
and devoted. The merits of Gurkhas are well known. 
They arc brilliantly courageous, cheerful, staunch, 
and dogged. The Sikh is a splendid soldier in 
physique, in character, and resolute bravery. Neither 
he nor the Gurkha could pass examinations or 
reach a standard of education such as some think 
should be exacted of all soldiers, but both have the 
true soldierly instinct, and no finer soldiers can be 
found. 'l"he Punjabi Mohammedan is an admirable 
soldier — although the quality varies with the particular 
tribe — sturdy, brave, and with many martial instincts. 
The Dogra from the lower Himalayas becomes an excel- 
lent fighting man. .Ii\ts, mainly from the Delhi terri- 
tories, furnish good material. Hindustanis, Brahmans, 
and Rajputs still produce good soldiers, but have fallen 
from their high estate since the days when we conquered 
India with their aid. The Rajput is not the soldier he 
once was, but is still capable of doing good service when 
well led. The Mahratta, once the fighting man of the 
Deccan, who did such fine service under Wellington, 
seems to have lost much of his military virtue ; while the 
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Madras soldier, whether Tamil (Hindu) or Moham- 
medan, is no longer the soldier of our early history in 
India. When we think of all that these men liave done 
for us— of how Wellesley’s Madras battalion fought at 
Assaye, of the story of self-devotion at Arcot, and of 
‘ Who will follow a damned black fellow ?’ as the little 
Madras Sepoy shouted when he daslied over the ground 
swept by the storm of battle — it is impossible not to 
regret the decay of the military spirit. But peace and 
civilization, as well as our own neglect, have been the 
contributory causes, and we have to face tlie situation. 
To some the solution would be to have none in our 
ranks but Pathans, Sikhs, Punjabis, and Gurkhas. To 
others this seems to be a most dangerous doctrine, and 
probably the true remedy is to be found in steering the 
middle course, and by careful selection endeavouring to 
get the best men from the areas longest under our rule, 
as well as from the northern countries. Of one thing 
we may be quite certain — we can never have material of 
a uniform standard of excellence, and what we have to 
do is to look to it that we improve what we have got. 

Now, tliese classes and races group themselves natu- 
rally into the northern, eastern, western, and southern 
areas of India. The key of the policy wliich, after 
many years, led to the reorganization of 1895 was 
decentralization, power of mobilization, witli the more 
complete segregation of the races. It was to be one army 
divided into four watertight compartments — the Punjab, 
Bengal (or Hindustan), Bombay, and Madras. It was 
found by experience that, for example, Sikh regi- 
ments degenerated, and were prone to assimilate with 
other elements, when quartered long away from their 
homes. There was to be no ‘ localization ’ in the exact 
sense, but so far as was practicable the troops were to be 
stationed in the main area from which they were drawn. 
The idea was not merely the preservation of the balance 
of power, which all history has taught is necessary in 
dealing with mercenary Asiatic armies, but to introduce 
a simpler and decentralized system ; not to focus every- 
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thing at* the far-off headquarters of the Commander-in- 
Chief, but, wliile putting him at the head of the whole 
army, to delegate responsibility to high and powerful 
commanders of the forces. In fact, to make the chief 
command one over four armies, call them what you will, 
instead of having independent local armies, and in the 
case of Bengal dangerously overgrown and amalga- 
mated. 

The statesmen and soldiers who supported this ‘ re- 
organization,’ with long experience of India and the 
character of the people, were fortified by every incident 
in the military history of India, in their desire to pre- 
.serve the country from the dangers of an immense 
amalgamated army. They felt, too, that from these 
four or five commands (for Burma was to be separate as 
at present) would spring the field army in due propor- 
tions, which could be mobilized more easily from these 
areas, cacli witli its own military resources, than from a 
huge military force, unified and governed by a central 
power. The native soldier does not enlist from any 
sentiment or patriotic feeling ; he may come from a 
fighting stock, but he passes under our standards 
because soldiering is a good trade, and his pay and 
pension are assured. The reorganization of 1895 made 
for safety and mobility. The men were not disturbed ; 
the Sikh knew he would be for the most part within 
hail of his home and under Generals, great and lesser, 
who would identify themselves with him and his 
country. And so it was with the others. 

The first step in the abandonment of the principles 
which had held the field for so long was made in 1903. 
The regiments of cavalry and battalions of infantry 
were re-numbered and re-named, so as to get rid of all 
territorial connection. The object aimed at was to 
have one army in India, and not four bodies in one 
army — a complete reversal of the older policy. The 
next step was to abolish the Southern or Madras Com- 
mand, and practically the Madras army, substituting 
regiments recruited from northern races for the Madras 
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battalions, with the exception of ten battalions main- 
tained at a reduced strength. The re-distribution of the 
army, which is understood to be largely due to Lord 
Kitchener, although it has been often discussed before, 
and put ’Oil one side owing to its great cost, is an 
attempt to organize the army in units of command 
similar to those in which it would take the field, as 
follows : 

Divisional C'ommands. 

Peshawar, First Division. 

Rawal Pindi, Second Division. 
Lahore, Third Division. 

Quetta, Fourth Division. 

Indore, Fifth Division. 

Poona, Sixth Division. 

Meerut, Seventh Division. 

Lucknow, Eighth Division. 
Secunderabad, Ninth Division. 

The idea is that each divisional area shall furnish one 
fighting division, subdivided into three brigades, to con- 
centrate the main portion of the army in large canton- 
ments, and abandon a number of the smaller stations. 
There will also be some separate troops on the North- 
West Frontier, at Aden, and a divisional command in 
Burma. No details are as yet available showing how 
far the concentration will go, but as a division consists 
of one cavalry and three infantry brigades, and divisional 
troops such as artillery, sappers, and pioneers, besides 
other auxiliary services, it is evident that the redistri- 
bution will involve a heavy building programme. From 
a strictly military point of view, the troops should 
be actually concentrated in divisions ; but there are 
many reasons of the strongest kind against such an 
arrangement. In a country of the vast extent of India 
it would be out of the question to have troops at nine 
points only, and the real question is, does the advantage 
of concentration compensate for the disadvantages? 
The troops cannot always be training. In the hot 
weather most of the British troops should be away 


Northern Command ... 

Western Command 

Eastern Command 
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in the hills, while the native soldiery require liberal 
furlough to visit their homes, and their wives and 
families. This is an essential condition of the existence 
of the native army, a married army with the families 
living in distant homes. Under the previous arrange- 
ments field divisions were drawn from particular areas, 
but not symmetrically. That was impossible. Some 
of the divisions, but not all, could have been trained 
together in the cold weather, undei the Generals who 
would lead them in the field, and have had all their 
stores and transport at hand : but they could not be 
actually concentrated, and neither under the old nor 
the new plan can the troops, the units, always be the 
same, as there must be changes of station in relief. 

The whole thing turns on the degree of concentration. 
I^et us take an example. The present Eighth (or 
I^ucknow) Division has its headquarters at Lucknow, 
with a brigade at Fyzabad ; a second brigade distri- 
buted between Cawnpore, Allahabad, and Benares, 
hundreds of miles apart; a third at Calcutta, the 
capital of India, and seven hundred miles from Luck- 
now, embracing garrisons and outposts from Dinapore 
to Darjeeling, and from Buxa Duar, on the Bhutan 
frontier, to Cuttack in Orissa, on the Bay of Bengal ; 
and a fourth brigade in still more distant Assam, and 
distributed in various stations and outposts for the 
protection of a frontier liable to the incursions of 
savage tribes. To call the troops stationed all over 
this immense area a ‘ division ’ is, of course, merely 
calling old things by new titles. If there is to be 
reality, then this division must be concentrated at least 
in brigades, and that will necessitate the withdrawal of 
garrisons not merely from unimportant places, but from 
points of which some are of vital importance ; while 
unless the whole country of Bengal and Assam is 
deprived of military garrisons, no further concentration 
can take place, and no training as a ‘ division ’ can 
possibly be undertaken. The excessive concentration 
of troops in India has hitherto been regarded as inex- 
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pedieiit. It is certainly not desirable from the health 
point of view, nor is the association of large numbers of 
native troops desirable, having regard to their own com- 
fort, and political and economic conditions. If the forma- 
tion of class brigades of native soldiers be intended, then it 
cannot but be regarded as a most unwise and dangerous 
experiment, while the withdrawal of troops from a 
number of stations means that the civil power will have 
to rely more and more on the police. These are some of 
the objections which present themselves. On the other 
hand, the policy of reasonable concentration instead of 
dispersion has been followed since the Mutiny days, as 
railways developed and conditions changed. It is a 
military advantage to have formed bodies of troops ready 
to take the field, and to increase the field army from 
100,000 to 1 40,000, iiTespectivc of Imperial service troops. 
But advantages may be purchased too dearly, and it 
ought to be shown exactly how the troops to be left 
behind are organized in movable columns and garrisons, 
and the effect upon tlie native troops carefully ascer- 
tained, as that is a matter of vital importance. Above 
all, we must be assured that true mobility can be 
attained, and that the army is preserved from the 
centralization whicli was so fruitful a source of danger 
in the past. By the judicious expenditure of money 
the additional divisions of tlie field army can be 
thoroughly equipped, but it wdll take many years. The 
transport alone will be on a gigantic scale, w^hile several 
thousand officers would have to be obtained from 
England, and this in itself is a problem difficult of 
solution. The transport of India is not inexhaustible, 
but the foundation of an expansible system was laid 
some years ago by the formation of organized corps 
and cadres, and by continual effort to search out the 
resources of the land. The power of rapid railw^ay 
construction must also be enormously developed in 
order to move and to feed this increased field army. 
It is one thing to move a large army in a land of 
railways and roads and resources, but quite another 
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to make such an efFoii: through mountain passes and 
over such a country as Afghanistan. It would be 
useless to discuss, even if there were space, hypothetical 
conditions of the forces we might have to meet. But 
so much may be said, that it is not merely a question 
of putting 140,000 men into the field. If we have to 
defend Afghanistan, we shall require a much larger 
force of British and native troops. It is to England 
we must look to supply the forme’ , and to India for 
the power of expansion of the latter. W^hite officers 
and transport are tlie essential requirements, and such 
a system in India as will enable us to draw large 
numbers to our colours. Tliese are the essentials, and 
not merely the concentration of divisions and brigades, 
a plan which involves a loss in expansive power, and a 
withdrawal of the army from contact with the sources 
of that power — the people. The plan of concentration 
has its advantages, but by itself it cannot create the 
force Ave must be prepared to organize, while it has by 
no means been proved, so far, that with the develop- 
ment of railway communication, present and future, it 
would not be better to avail ourselves of this power of 
concentration, rather than embark on a most costly 
expenditure in bricks and mortar. 

In til is sketch only the broader aspects of tlie constitu- 
tion of the Indian army have been touched upon. It 
would not be possible to enter upon the details of 
such matters, for example, as the recruiting system, 
the special conditions under which the native soldier 
serves, the organization and establishment of units, the 
officering of corps, the system of promotion, the condi- 
ditions of reserve service, the details of the army depart- 
ments, such as supply and transport, ordnance, remounts, 
medical, ambulance, and military finance. Nor can the 
forces of the second line — the volunteers, the Imperial 
service troops, militia, and military police — be more than 
alluded to. The Imperial service troops are raised and 
paid for by the native Princes, while loyally placed at 
the disposal of the British Government when their 
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services are required. Until recently, the principle was 
always accepted that the central administration was 
governed by the supremacy of the Governor-General 
in Council, as responsible for all military affairs. The 
Military Member of the Council, assisted by a small 
military department or war office, was charged with 
military administration and finance, and was in effect 
a Minister of War, but with sharply-defined responsi- 
bilities. The Commander-in-Chief, with a large and 
powerful staff*, had the entire control and command of 
the army. He was the executive servant of the Govern- 
ment, while his presence in the Cabinet or Council 
insured the complete presentation of purely military 
considerations. The high efficiency of the Indian Army 
was the best evidence of the eff*ectiveness of the military 
administration. 

From henceforth the system of army administration 
in India will be greatly changed. As a result of the 
recent controversy, and of the demand made by 
Lord Kitchener for the concentration of all powers of 
administration, as well as of command, in the hands of 
the Commander-in-Chief, a large redistribution of army 
business will take place. The Military Member of 
Council will now be limited to responsibility for con- 
tracts, stores, ordnance, remounts, military works, cloth- 
ing, and manufacturing services, for the Indian medical 
service, and the Indian marine. The question of the 
control of military finance has not yet been settled. The 
Commander-in-Chief will be directly responsible for all 
other military business, including supply and transport, 
and it is possible that further additions to his powers will 
be made. The Military Supply Member of Council is to 
be intimately acquainted with the characteristics of the 
native army, but will only specially advise the Governor- 
General in Council on questions of general policy as 
distinct from purely military questions. This officer is 
also to possess special knowledge of manufacturing 
business, and it is apparent that the interests of the 
native army will inevitably suffer, as it is not possible 
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to obtain a technical officer who has made a study of 
its conditions. The Army Department, with a Secre- 
tary, will have the Commander-in-Chief as its head, 
while the Military Supply Department, also with a 
Secretary, will have a Member of Council. There are 
elements of great difficulty in this arrangement, and the 
position of the latter officer will be peculiarly invidious. 
Other disadvantages are that a vast deal more work 
will be thrown upon the Viceroy and his Council that 
any difference of opinion must bring the Viceroy and 
Commander-in-Chief into direct conflict, and that the 
functions of administration and command will be hope- 
lessly mixed up. The system which had lasted so long, 
and had on tlie whole worked well, might have been 
improved without radical change. It had yielded a 
thoi’oiighly efficient army, whose striking power was 
increased year by year in pursuance of a definite policy 
That policy has now been abandoned for one which leads 
to the amalgamation and centralization of military forces 
and powers. The old safeguards have been swept away. 

In the Indian Army, rightly governed and organized, 
Britain has a most powerful weapon of offence, the 
most potent means of defence, and a guarantee for 
peace. But its constitution as an Oriental force re- 
quires to be incessantly watched, and guarded from 
rash experiments. The greater the knowledge of that 
force and of the elements of its composition, the 
greater will be the security against sudden and dangerous 
innovations, and, possibly, a revulsion of feeling may 
take place in the direction of the administrative system 
which has been destroyed without due inquiry, and from 
merely personal reasons, and has not been replaced by 
any workable arrangement. By studying the conditions 
of India, the more convinced will the people of this 
country become, that our military system at home must 
be framed in such a way, that in the hour of peril to the 
Empire it may be able, not only to reinforce the Indian 
Army, but to meet all other demands which may be sud- 
denly made upon it. 



THE STATES OF INDIA 
Bv LIEUT.-COLONEL SIR DAVID BARR, K.C.S.I. 

There is a tendency among visitors to India to regard 
Native States with a certain amount of curiosity, as 
places that should be seen, because they differ so much 
from otlier parts of India in that they are more pic- 
turesque-more ‘truly Eastern,’ as the saying goes — and 
because, perhaps, they contain more of that barbaric 
splendour which is fast dying out of the larger towns 
and districts of British provinces. But few consider 
the constitution of these States, the facts connected 
with tlieir ancient history, and the manner in wliich, 
during the past hundred years, they have slowly and 
surely been welded into the Empire. The Rajas 
are, to tlie globe-trotter, mysterious personages hedged 
about with dignity and pomp, which appear to the 
uninitiated grotesque and unintelligible, and they 
receive from their officials and subjects an old-world 
homage and reverence such as is not met with in any 
other part of the British Empire. That the Rajas are 
courtly in their manners and profuse in their hospitality 
adds an additional glamour ; but what their real status 
is, and to what extent they are influenced by those 
English officers who are styled Agents to the Governor- 
General, or Residents, or Political Agents, passes the 
comprehension of the casual visitor, who, after seeing 
what there is to be seen in any particular State, having 
visited the city with its palaces (ruined or modern), its 
mosques, or temples, and having purchased some 
curiosities of art or manufacture, having ridden on an 
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elephant^ or even shot a tiger or stuck a pig, goes away 
delighted with his visit, but more than ever mystified 
as to what it all means, and how it comes about that 
such an institution as a Native State, or such an anomaly 
as a ruling Chief with his court, and his nobles, and his 
army, and his officials, and his subjects, and all the 
paraphernalia of Oriental sway, can possibly exist in the 
India of the twentieth century, and within from fifteen 
to twenty days’ journey from Charing Cross. And yet 
there is no reason why anyone should be amazed ; the 
history of feudatory^ India is no sealed book, and it is 
only because the fact is lost sight of in tlie general 
impression that India is the greatest dependency of the 
Crown of England, that those wlio come out in yearly 
increasing numbers to see India forget that the Native 
States are an integral part of the Empire, and that 
they are an important feature in its constitution 
and its strength. The States cover an area of 
633,462 square miles, or about one-third of tlie whole 
of India : they contain nearly 63,000,000 subjects, or 
about one-fourth of the total Indian population, and 
yield to the Chiefs gross receipts of more than 
£13,000,000, or about one-sixth of the revenues of 
lifitish India. There are in all some 600 States, but of 
these about 500 are insignificant in size and status ; many 
of them are tributary to the larger principalities, w'hile 
others are held under guarantee or direct from the 

* The word ‘ feudatory ’ in thi? application does not imply that 
there is any real analogy between the relations of the Native States 
to the British Government and the incidents of ancient feudal 
tenure. No doubt some of the minor States are grants from the 
British Crown, to the tenure of which personal duties and military 
service are attached as incidents and conditions. But the resem- 
blance to the feudal system is at best superficial and unreal. The 
expression ‘ feudatory States,’ though, perhaps, calculated to mis- 
lead, has come into very general use of late years, merely from want 
of a better or more convenient term to denote the subordination 
of territorial sovereignties to a common superior, combined with 
the obligation to discharge certain duties and render ceitain services 
to that superior. — Sir Charlks Aitchison, 1880. 
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British Government. It is proposed to deal with those 
States which are under treaty, or in alliance with the 
Empire, and with those Chiefs who are entitled to receive 
salutes — varying from twenty-one guns, as the Nizam of 
Hyderabad, and the Maharajas of Mysore and Baroda, 
to nine guns, as some of the Rajas of Central India and 
Kathiawar. 

There is much difference in the origin of the various 
principalities. The great States of Rajputana — viz., 
Udaipur, Jaipur, and Jodhpur, the representatives respec- 
tively of the Sisodia, Kachwaha, and Rahtor clans, are 
of immemorial antiquity, tracing their lineage back to 
mythical legends. To these families belong also the 
Rajput States of Bikanir (Rahtor), Rewah (Baghel), 
Rutlam (Rahtor), Sitamau (Rahtor), Jhalawar (Jhala), 
and Kota (Hara), and many tributaries scattered over 
Rajputana, Central India, and Kathiawar, with a few 
such as Mandi, Sirmur, Chamba, and Suket, in the 
Punjab. 

The Mahratta States, Baroda, Gwalior, Indore, and 
Kolhapur, are held by descendants of Mahratta leaders 
under Shiva] i and the Peishwa. They date from the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, when the Mahratta 
power began to wane, and when the Chiefs of these 
States, throwing off their allegiance to the Mahratta 
union, after various conflicts with the Mogul Empire 
and the growing power of the British, were glad to come 
under tlie protection of the East India Company, and 
to enter into the treaties offered to them by Sir John 
Malcolm in Central India, and by Elphinstone in the 
Deccan and Gujerat. 

The Nizam of Hyderabad, the premier Chief in India, 
ruling a territory 80,000 square miles in area, with 
a population of 11,000,000, and a revenue of about 
£2,500,000, is the descendant of a Turkoman noble 
named Chin Killich Khan ( Asaf Jah), who was appointed 
by the Emperor of Delhi, in a.d. 1713, as Viceroy of the 
Deccan, with the title of Nizam-ul-Mulk. After the 
death of the Emperor Aurungzeb, Asaf Jah asserted 
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his independence, and held as his own the greater part 
of the territory which had been assigned to his charge as 
the delegate of the Great Mogul. In the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, after the battle of Assaye, when 
the Duke of Wellin^on (then Sir Arthur Wellesley) 
finally broke the Mahratta power which was threatening 
Hyderabad, the Nizam made a treaty of alliance with 
the British Government ; and a Resident was appointed 
to his Court to negotiate terms which provided for the 
protection of the Hyderabad dominions, and the cession 
of certain distriets which had been allotted to the Nizam 
after the defeat of Tipu Sultan in 1799, the revenues of 
which were assigned for the maintenance of the British 
troops garrisoned at Hyderabad. The present Nizam — 
Mir Mahbub Ali Khan, G.C.B., G.C.S.I., is the fourth 
in descent from the founder of the dynasty in the 
Deccan. His Highness was invested with ruling power 
on attaining his majority in 1885. During his minority 
Hyderabad was wisely administered by Sir Salar Jung, 
who initiated a form of government which was most 
beneficial to his State. 

'riie Maharaja of Mysore is the ruler of a State in 
southern India of a total area of 30,000 square miles, 
containing a population of 5,500,000, and yielding a 
revenue of about £1,500,000. It is an ancient Hindu 
dynasty which has undergone strange vicissitudes. The 
State was conquered and usurped during the eighteenth 
century by Haidar Ali and his son Tipu Sultan. After 
the Battle of Seringapatam in 1799, when Tipu was 
killed and his family taken prisoners by Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, Mysore was restored by the East India Com- 
pany to the ancient line, and Krishna Raj, a descendant 
of the ruling family, was installed as Maharaja. This 
Chief was guilty of so many acts of misrule that the 
British Government were compelled, in 1831, to resume 
the administration of the State, which was, however, 
carried on in the name of Krishna Raj, at whose death, 
in 1881, an adopted son was recognised as successor. 
Fifty years of British administration restored Mysore to 
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more than its previous prosperity, and when the State 
was made over to the young Cliief on attaining his 
majority in 1887, he entered into an agreement to abide 
by the form of government which had been so long 
enforced, to respect all laws and regulations passed by 
that Government, and to act in conformity with the 
advice of his Resident in all important matters. The 
Maharaja, who was an enlightened and well-educated 
Prince of great promise, died in 1895 , and was succeeded 
by his son, the present Maharaja, during whose minority 
the State was administered with great ability by the 
Dewan Sir Shishadri Ayer. In 1902 the young Chief 
was duly invested with ruling powers. 

The beautiful country of Kashmir, extending over 
80,000 square miles, and containing a population of 
about 3 , 000 , 000 , is ruled by His Highness the Maharaja 
Pratab Singh, G.C.S.I. In 1586 Kashmir was a part of 
the Mogul Empire, and became the summer residence 
of Akbar and of some of his descendants. The State was 
subsequently conquered, first by the Afghans and after- 
wards by the Sikhs. During the Sikh War it was 
governed by Gulab Singh (a feudatory of the Maharaja 
of the I’unjab), to whom, after the victory of the British 
armies, it was conferred as an independent State, under 
certain conditions of alliance, by a treaty signed at 
Lahore in 1846 . The ruling family is Dogra (Hindu), 
but at least three-fourths of the population of Kashmir 
are Mohammedan. The State includes the provinces 
of Jammu and Punch, and the subordinate and tribu- 
tary chiefships of Chitral, Hanza, Nagar, etc., and the 
governorship of Ladakh and Gilgit. The revenue of 
Kashmir is about £ 450 , 000 . The importance of the 
State is emphasized by its position on the frontier of 
India, bordering Tibet on the east, the debatable 
boundary with Russia on the Pamirs on the north, 
and Afghanistan on the west. 

It would be wearisome to recount in detail our relations 
with all the minor States of the Punjab, Central India 
(including Bandelkhand, Baghelkhand, and Malwa), 
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and the ” peninsula of Kathiawar in Bombay, or the 
Madras States of Travancore, Cochin, and Vizian- 
agram. It may be sufficient to note that the relations 
between the Government of India and Native States 
are governed by treaties and engagements, \'arying 
in their conditions in accordance witli the size and 
importance of each State, and the circumstances 
under which it came into contact with British power. 
Generally speaking, the position of nil Native States is 
one of subordinate cooperation, the Government under- 
taking to protect them and to acknowledge their inde- 
pendence on conditions of loyalty to the Crowm of 
England, of good administration, and of due fulfilment 
of treaty obligations. Some of these treaties have in 
many respects become obsolete, owing to altered cir- 
cumstances and to the disappearance of conditions, 
such as internal warfare and the aggi’essions of foreign 
Powers, which were the cause of the original agree- 
ments ; but, although no treaties have been abrogated, 
as time has gone on the ties betw^een the British 
Government and the protected Princes have been 
strengthened and drawn closer by a series of enactments 
dealing more directly with the rights of Empire, and 
emphasizing the policy of union and amalgamation of 
interests in all matters affecting the protection, the 
expansion, and the welfare of the States on the one 
part, and of the Government of India on the other. 
Thus, the larger principalities contribute towards the 
maintenance of troops, and provide land for cantonments 
and railways (admitting the right of jurisdiction of the 
paramount power in such areas), and facilitate the 
extension of roads, railways, and telegraphs con- 
structed by the Imperial Government throughout their 
dominions. They engage not to enter into relations 
with any other State, to refer all disputes of an inter- 
statal character to the adjudication of the Britisli Govern- 
ment through their political officers, and to employ no 
Europeans in their service without the sanction of 
Government. They agree to the extradition of criminals. 
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and acknowledge the right of the Government to try 
European British subjects who are charged with offences 
in their territories ; and they cooperate in measures for 
the suppression of dakaiti (gang robbery) and other 
violent crimes. On the other hand, the Government of 
India agi’ee to respect the rights of the States, not to 
interfere in their internal administration, so long as that 
is conducted with justice, and to protect them from 
external aggression. The integrity of each State is 
observed ; and the right of succession is maintained, not 
only to direct heirs, but, on the failure of such heirs, by 
adoption in accordance with the rules which govern, by 
mutual consent, the exercise of this prerogative. 

It will thus be seen that a system of imperium in 
imperio has been established, which, while it upholds 
the dignity of feudatory Chiefs, raises them to their 
legitimate position as Princes of the Empire ; for in the 
days of the Mogul Empire, when the great Akbar 
essayed the task of conciliating the Rajput chiefs, his 
policy was to utilize their services, and to treat them as 
pillars of the State {Arkan4~d(iulat\ 

The policy of the Government of India is identical in 
this respect with that of Akbar ; but whereas the Mogul 
Emperor had only the Rajput Chiefs to deal with, the 
paramount power of England has during the last 
century taken under its protection a vast number of 
principalities in all parts of India, which survived the 
destruction of the dynasty of the Moguls, or escaped 
demolition by the Mahrattas, the Pindaris, and the 
Sikhs ; while many have sprung into existence as the 
result of British victories and the establishment of 
British authority. 

It has been said that Native States are a hundred 
years behind the rest of India in civilization. This may 
be true ; but it is nevertheless the case that the subjects 
of these States prefer the despotism of their Chiefs to the 
laws and regulations under which British provinces are 
governed. Instances have been brought to light of 
chaotic misrule, grinding exactions, cruelty, and barbarism 
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on the part of ruling Chiefs, borne with patience, almost 
with apathy, by their people, whose innate feeling of 
loyalty silenced complaint, and compelled them to 
endure vicissitudes which in British India would have 
speedily led to an outburst of popular demonstration. 
Fortunately, such cases are becoming rare. C’hiefs are 
learning tliat good administration is one of the conditions 
on which they hold their States, and that the British 
Government will not tolerate misnile. 

The future of Native States lies entirely in the hands 
of their rulers. A retrospect of close upon a century 
gives remarkable evidence of their capacity for improve- 
ment, and of a surrender of many of those old-fashioned 
ideas which so long impeded progress and development. 
It must be borne in mind that a new generation of Chiefs 
has come into existence — men who have received careful 
education and training, and who have not been slow to 
profit thereby. Tlie old traditions exist, and in some 
places are cherished ; but the general tendency of the 
native rulers of to-day is to emancipate themselves from 
the trammels of custom, and, without any severance of 
the bonds of caste or religion, to come forth as the 
leaders of thought and opinion in their States, and as 
the real rulers of their subjects. Great changes have 
occun-ed, and a flood of light has been brought into the 
darkest places by the expansion of education and the 
civilizing effects of improved communications, not only 
throughout India, but with the world. There is hardly 
a State in India that has not realized the benefits of the 
extension of railways, telegraphs, and post-offices. Many 
Chiefs — notably the Nizam, Scindia, Mysore, Baroda, 
Bhopal, and Holkar — are interested in lines of railway in 
their own territories, and participate in the profits accruing 
therefrom. The Imperial telegraph and postal systems 
traverse every State, irrigation and public works have 
been generally adopted, and of recent years the Chiefs 
of India, with but one or two exceptions, have relin- 
quished their right of coinage and have adopted the 
currency of British India. These and many other 

44 
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measures all tend towards unification with the Empire, 
and emphasize the position of subordinate cooperation, 
which is the true basis of the welfare — it may be said 
the existence — of the States of the Empire. 

It cannot be doubted that as time goes on the 
obligations and responsibilities of the rulers will increase, 
and that the standard of administration will be raised ; 
but it is clearly one of the most important duties of the 
Government of India to maintain the integrity of the 
States and to encourage the efforts of the Cliiefs towards 
the attainment of efficiency. Sir Jolin Malcolm, the 
first and probably the greatest of the representatives of 
the paramount power in Native States, said in 1810 : 
‘ If we made all India into ziUalis (British districts), it 
was not in the nature of things that our Empire should 
last fifty years ; but if we could keep up a number of 
Native States without political power but as royal in- 
struments, we should exist in India as long as our naval 
superiority in Europe was maintained.' And, forty 
years later, Lord Canning, writing of the transfer of 
India from the East India Company, said : ‘ The Crown 
of England stands with the unquestioned ruler and 
paramount power in all India, and is for the first time 
brought face to face with its feudatories. There is a 
reality in the suzerainty of the Sovereign of England 
which has never existed before, and which is not only 
felt, but eagerly acknowledged by the Chiefs.’ 

Thus it will be seen that the chief factor in our dealings 
with feudatory India is the sense of loyalty of the ruling 
Chiefs to the Crown of England. As is the Raja, so is the 
Raiyat, the people of Native States follow the lead of their 
rulers ; and it is no exaggeration to state that there is 
more loyalty of the real kind in these States than in 
many parts of British India. It is a healthy sign of the 
times that spontaneous expressions of this loyalty are 
evoked when danger to the Empire is rumoured. It is 
not many years ago since Russia loomed largely on the 
frontiers of India. At first her designs on Central Asia 
and the Khanates, bordering on Afghanistan, caused a 
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certain amount of uneasiness, perhaps even of distrust. 
The late Sir Henry Daly, one of the ablest of Indian 
political administrators of modern times, who held charge 
of the group of States, seventy-two in number, comprised 
within the Central India Agency, used to tell of a 
conversation with one of the great Mahratta Chiefs 
about the time of the Russian advance on ?derv. He 
had deprecated the Maharaja's anxiety and his thirst 
for information as to what Russia was going to do. 

" Was she going to attack India V ‘ What side would 
the Amir of Afghanistan take V ‘ Was England strong* 
enougli to repulse an attack V ‘ What would be the 
result to Native States if Russia took India?’ Sir Henry 
assured the Maharaja that there was no immediate cause 
for alarm, and pointed out that Native States enjoyed, 
under British protection, comfort and ease such as they 
had never known under any other regime. ‘Yes,’ said 
the Maharaja, ‘ that is true ; but although a man is 
comfortable and easy wlien he is asleep, still he likes 
sometimes to turn over on the other .side' 

Of recent years the Chiefs have spoken with no 
such uncertain voice. In 1886, after the Penjdeh in- 
cident, wlien war with Russia seemed to be imminent. 
His Highness the Nizam came forward with a spon- 
taneous offer of pecuniary aid for the defence of the 
Empire ; this was echoed by many other Chiefs, and, 
although the Government of India found themselves 
unable to accept money from the Chiefs, their willing 
tribute of assistance was taken in the form of a 
quota of troops for Imperial service. This organization, 
commenced by Lord Dufferin, has since been expanded, 
until at the present day the force, maintained by twenty- 
three States for Imperial defence, amounts to 16,000 men 
— divided into cavalry, infantry, and transport — trained, 
disciplined, armed, and ready to take their place with 
the King’s Indian Army whenever and wherever their 
services are required. These troops have already been 
utilized in the wars on the Kashmir frontier, in the Tirah, 
and in China. The Maharajas of Gwalior, Bikanir, and 
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Idar have gone on service with their troops, while many 
other rilling Chiefs have volunteered to take the field. 

The loyalty that stimulates the feudatory Princes and 
brings them into closer union with the Empire of India, 
permeates their States, and is shared by their nobles and 
subjects — but it does more than that : it sets an example 
to the whole of India. It counteracts in a large measure 
the efforts of those who would seek to stir up discontent, 
and it emphasizes in the most unmistakable manner the 
advantages of an Empire founded on the confidence of 
the many tribes, castes, and religions of India as a whole. 

Yet it is impossible to overlook the fact that the 
loyalty of the Chiefs and people of India is based not 
only upon the justice and equity of the Government, 
but in a greater degree upon their attachment to the 
Throne of England. Viceroyalty is not clearly under- 
stood, and therefore, perhaps, not fully appreciated ; it 
is regarded as merely one of the many dispensations of 
Providence. To the people of India the Government 
is more or less of a myth — they recognise the power, 
admit its wdsdom, and admire its benevolence, but they 
cannot grasp its origin. They see Viceroys come and 
go, they wonder who they are, whence they came, and 
whither they disappear — they look beyond the repre- 
sentative of the King of England and yearn for the 
Majesty of the King himself. 

The first manifestation of this sentiment was in 
1875, when the King, as Prince of Wales, visited 
India. It was the first real outburst of loyalty that 
had spread over the land since India came under 
Hritish rule. Those who were serving in India during 
that visit will never forget the enthusiasm of the 
people — ‘ the humble millions,’ as Lord Curzon recently 
called them — usually mute, inscrutable, and mysterious. 
The native Chiefs vied with each other to do honour to 
their future King; they flocked to meet him on his 
arrival at Calcutta, and those who were honoured by his 
i isit to their States were lavish in their entertainment 
and profuse in their gifts. Their homage was real and 
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sincere, but the people were no whit behind the Princes 
in their demonstrations — the crowded streets, the packed 
balconies, the eager desire to look upon the face of the 
great Queen s son, gave the strongest proof of the 
loyalty of all classes and of their joy and satisfaction. 

Tlie next great event was the Imperial Assemblage 
held by Lord Lytton on January 1, 1877, to an- 
nounce the assumption by Her Majesty of the title of 
Empress of India. This was a pageant chiefly for the 
benefit of the ruling Chiefs so far as the assemblage at 
Delhi was concerned ; but the proclamation was read on 
the appointed day at Presidency towns, at the head- 
quarters of every district in British India, and at each 
of the Political Agencies, so that the knowledge that 
Queen Victoria was henceforth to be known as Empress 
of India (Kaisar-i-Hind) was widely and simultaneously 
diffused throughout the length and breadth of India. 
The announcement did not stir up much enthusiasm for 
the simple reason that the Queen’s sovereignty over 
India was already acknowledged ; and it was difficult to 
explain the necessity of siiperadding the title of Empress 
to that of Queen. Victoria was the name by which 
Her JNIajesty was known and loved by her Indian sub- 
jects, and to them this was sufficient and required no 
Imperial designation. 

The Queen’s death caused an outburst of gi’ief un- 
precedented in the annals of Indian history, the mourn- 
ing was spontaneous, sincere, and general ; there was 
not a town, not a village that did not exhibit signs of 
woe for the national loss. The feeling of sorrow was 
stupendous, and bore the most fervent and eloquent 
testimony to the loyalty of India and the love of the 
people for the great Queen and Mother. It was a loss 
brought to the homes and the hearts of all, from the 
ruling chief in his palace to the humble tiller of the soil 
in his field ; and even those who knew the people best 
and loved them most were astounded by the display of 
general, humble, unpretentious, but nevertheless whole- 
hearted, sorrow. 
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There followed the succession of King Edward VII. 
as Emperor of India, the deferred Coronation, and His 
Majesty’s illness ; then in August, 1902, the Coronation 
in Westminster Abbey, attended by several of the ruling 
Chiefs ; and, finally, the Durbar held at Delhi on 
January 1, 1903, to celebrate the Coronation. 

The Durbar was an amplified and glorified edition 
of the Imperial assemblage of 1877. Lord Curzon 
followed, but greatly improved upon, the lines laid down 
by Lord Lytton, and that his Durbar was an enormous 
success was testified by the vast throng that attended it. 

To the Indian mind there was one ‘ little rift within 
the lute,’ and that was the difficulty of differentiating 
between Royalty and Viceroyalty. ‘ Why did His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Connaught, the King-Emperor’s 
brother, take a back seat on the dais ? A^^liy did not he 
hold the Durbar V This was the popular view of the 
situation, though the initiated knew that the official pro- 
gramme had been drawn up with the utmost care and 
after deliberation over every detail ; that it had been 
revised many times and finally approved by His Majesty, 
under whose mandate the Durbar was lield by the 
Viceroy. His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught 
attended ‘ by order of His Majesty ’ and had no official 
responsibility : but who of those who were present can 
forget the Duke’s reception by the assembled multitude 
when, with his Royal Consort, he drove up to take his 
seat on the dais and to wait for the Viceroy’s arrival ? 
‘ There is Royalty,' was the feeling of all who rose to 
greet the King-Emperor’s brother. 

During the course of Lord Curzon’s speech in the 
Durbar it was part of His Excellency’s duty to deliver 
the message from the King-Emperor to his Indian sub- 
jects ; this the Viceroy did with much dignity and 
deepest reverence— standing with bared head as he read 
the words written by His Majesty. But to some of 
those who were present it seemed that a great oppor- 
tunity was lost. ‘ How much better it would have been,’ 
said they, ‘if the Duke of Connaught had read the 
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King’s message’ — and without doubt, if it could have 
been so arranged, if the Viceroy, on reaching that point 
of his address which preceded the King’s message, had 
announced that ‘ His Royal Highness the Duke of Con- 
naught will now deliver to the Durbar the gi’acious 
communication of His Majesty the King-Emperor to 
his Indian subjects,’ what an outburst of enthusiasm it 
would have called forth ! The heart of everyone in that 
splendid assembly would have been touched, and the 
reason of the Duke’s presence on the dais, the object of 
his deputation by His Majesty, would have been made 
manifest, not only to the Durbar, but to the whole of 
India. 

The key-note of loyalty in India is devotion to the 
Crown of England ; this has been strikingly illustrated 
during the Royal incidents to which allusion has been 
made. It will once more be made manifest when their 
Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales 
visit India, and of all those who pay their homage there 
will be no more loyal hearts than the Chiefs of the 
Indian Empire. 



INDIAN EDUCxVTION 
By THEODORE MORISON 

In the eyes of the great majority of thoughtful 
Indians, education is the grand justification of British 
rule in India. Many of them cavil at our military 
expenditure, at our fiscal policy and our autocratic 
methods of administration, but even the most hostile 
critics of Indian government are whole-hearted advocates 
of English education, and persistently demand that a 
larger share of public money shall be spent upon diffus- 
ing European learning in India. It seems a strange 
anomaly that those who can see no good in anything 
done in India by Englishmen should at the same time 
be struggling most earnestly to make English ideas 
paramount among their own people, but of the fact 
there can be no question. I have heard an eminent 
Indian politician maintain throughout the evening that 
the English were draining all the wealth out of India, 
and yet in the end confess that the moral advantages of 
British rule more than compensated for this loss. This 
is not an empty phrase. It is not a conciliatory platitude 
to cover an awkward situation, but the expression of an 
intense conviction, often uttered by educated Indians, 
that the regeneration of their people depends upon the 
introduction into India of Western thought and Western 
education. European culture necessarily comes to them 
through the medium of English, and it is therefore to 
the great masters of English thought that their homage 
is chiefly paid. This is how they come to be such 
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warm advocates of the study of English literature by 
their countrymen. 

What are the ideas, one naturally asks, which Indians 
derive from English literature ? That literature is a 
record of the hopes and fears, joys and sorrows, of the 
English people for the last three centuries ; it reflects 
their pleasures, their politics, their vanities, their religion. 
There is in it matter for all tastes. It is not the expres- 
sion of one idea or sentiment, but of thousands the most 
diverse, and yet to most Indians there is one dominant 
note, one characteristic teaching, running through it. 
The answer which almost all Indians give to the 
question, ‘ What has English literature taught you V is 
that it has taught them liberty to think for themselves ; 
it has freed them from slavery to authority. This, 
perhaps, is not the lesson which a German or a Spaniard 
would extract from English literature, for the value and 
suggestiveness of any new idea depends largely upon 
the previously existing stock to which it is conjoined ; 
but tlie intellectual antecedents of the Indian were 
such that this idea more than any other appeared to 
him novel and suggestive. The characteristic of all 
Indian teaching in the past, whether Hindu or Moham- 
medan, has been reverence for authority. Tlie young 
scholar has been taught to justify his views by citing a 
great Pandit or Maulvi, and when he had elected to 
follow a certain school of tliought, it was sheer blasphemy 
to question the teaching of any of its great masters. 
With such antecedents, it is not surprising that the 
most wonderful and illuminating idea in English litera- 
ture should have been the freedom and independence to 
which it introduced them. They found tliemselves 
suddenly brought into a world in which independent 
private judgment was a duty, and the conscientious 
exercise of it a virtue. 

Probably no other literature in the world could 
have taught them this lesson so forcibly, because no 
other literature is so saturated with the love of liberty 
as that of England. From Elizabeth to Victoria 
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it is one long paean upon liberty and patriotism, and 
young Indians learn to glow with genuine sympathy 
when they read how the little island kingdom struck for 
liberty against the might of Spain ; they kindle at the 
stern exultation of the regicide Milton or the revolution- 
ary raptures of Shelley, and find in Adam Smith, Mill, 
and Hei’bert Spencer the loftiest reaches of modern 
English thought. When once they have drunk of 
English literature they see the world from a new stand- 
point, their intellectual centre of gravity is permanently 
changed, and they judge every question by reference to 
their new standiird of the duty of independent private 
judgment. Some English writers have imagined that 
the European culture which Indians acquire is never 
more than a veneer, and they have drawn fanciful 
pictures of the way in which the Indian reverts under 
the stress of excitement to the ways and feelings of his 
forefathers. This is singularly unjust both to the con- 
vincing power of English thought and the sincerity of 
Indian nature. The Indian does not, of course, become 
an Anglo-Saxon because he is a disciple of Jolm Stuart 
Mill, but he ceases to be the intellectual child of the 
Maulvis and Pandits ; a new compound is formed, from 
which the English element can never again be separated. 
Proof of this may be found in the almost daily experience 
that English education estranges men from sympathy 
with uneducated or only slightly educated wives. When 
once the husband has learned to look with European 
eyes, he finds it difficult to excliange ideas with his 
Indian wife, and she, in spite of her docile wish to 
admire and obey, no doubt finds him incomprehensible. 
'J'hat is tlie reason why the young men are insisting so 
passionately on female education, and why so many of 
them actually teacli their wives English after niamage. 
Even mothers, in arranging matches, have been known 
to say, ‘ Now that the boy is educated, we must find a 
wife for him who knows English, otherwise they will 
never get on together.’ 

The new spirit which has been generated in the Indian 
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mind by Western thoughts is manifesting itself in many 
diverse forms of activity. Religion, politics, and social 
customs are all being modified by it, but it would take 
too long to consider the many and subtle ways in wliich 
it is affecting Indian life. Personally, I am strongly of 
opinion that it is working for good, that all tlie most 
earnest, hopeful movements which are at work in Indian 
society are more or less directly inspired this new 
spirit, but I cannot deny that whi^e in the transitional 
state some of its manifestations are liard to bear with 
unless a man both knows and sympathizes with the ideas 
wliich prompt them. Take, for example, the familiar 
and trying case of bad manners. Some Indians who 
have revolted from the old attitude of reverent submis- 
siveness, and have adopted the English standard of 
independence and private judgment, intentionally discard 
the ceremonious deference of Eastern courtesy, and 
assume the easy manners of Englishmen. This is not 
because they want to be impertinent or familiar, but 
because tliey have come to feel that Oriental polite- 
ness is too servile ; the English element in their com- 
position revolts against self - abasement, and carries 
them over the border-line between independence and 
insolence ; but it would be narrow intolerance to allow 
our distaste for bad manners to blind us to the sterling 
worth of the many reforms which are re-creating Indian 
society. 

Now, although this new spirit has been called into 
existence by the Indian Government, we have never, 
strange as such neglect may seem, attempted to direct 
or control it. We hav e thrown tlie pages of Englisli 
literature open to the people of India, and letl them to 
take from it wliat they pleased. English education, 
which was the direct creation of the Government, has 
not hitherto arrived at guiding the development of 
Indian thought, or at the training of character. Theo- 
retically, that is letl to the boys’ guardians ; in practice it 
is generally neglected altogether. The course of an 
Indian boy s education is genemlly something like this : 
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he learns to read and write in the local vernacular at his 
own home, because there are probably no educational 
facilities in the rui'al village in which his parents live. 
When about eleven or twelve he is sent to live at the 
house of a relation or friend in a neighbouring townlet 
which possesses a High School — that is, a school in 
which English is taught up to the standard of matricu- 
lation to the University. The headmaster and all the 
staff’ are probably Indians, and the boy is at first 
conducted through the dreary wilderness of Jlnglish 
spelling by a subordinate master who probably does not 
di'aw more than £2 a month, and whose Phiglish would 
probably not be understood in Ijondon. In four years 
he is taken through a course of arithmetic, history, and 
geography, an Oriental classic — Persian or Sanskrit 
— and English. This English course is the main part 
of his education, and by the end of four years he will 
be expected to write some of his answers in English, 
and his masters will from time to time teach him in 
English, though they generally think it prudent to 
fortify this instruction by a second explanation in the 
yernacidar. He now enters upon the highest course of 
instruction given in a High School, which consists of 
two years’ preparation for the matriculation examina- 
tion of the University. Now all his work has to be 
done in English, and he begins to write and speak with 
some fluency, if not correctness. He studies such 
examples of English literature, as Lamb’s ‘ Tales from 
Shakespeare,’ or Kingsley’s ‘Heroes,’ the ‘Lays of 
Ancient Rome,’ or the ‘ Deserted Village.’ When at 
length he passes his matriculation examination, he has 
to decide where and how he will pursue his University 
education. There are perhaps about a dozen colleges in 
the whole of the province, each situated in a large town, 
and all of them teaching simultaneously for the same 
public examinations. If, as is often the case, the father 
knows nothing of English or modern education, the boy 
decides for himself, in consultation with his master and 
school friends, which college he will join. He leaves 
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his father’s home furnished with an unusually large sum 
of money, and goes to one of the big towns in which a 
college is situated. There his first care is to make 
arrangements for lodging, and in close proximity to the 
college he finds a quarter or bazaar which caters for the 
student population — there are booksellers and sweet- 
sellers, cloth-dealers, grocers, wine sellers, and followers 
of even less reputable callings, (‘lustering .^dc by side in 
dusty alleys, and some of them have an upper room to 
let. One of these the student furnishes with a lamp 
and bed, and then proceeds to the college to be 
enrolled. ^Vfter consulting the time-table, he attends 
classes for about four hours a day, at one of which an 
Englishman — the first, perhaps, he has ever seen — 
expounds certain books. When the class is over, the 
Englishman jumps into his dogcart and drives away, 
while the student sets out on foot in the opposite 
direction. From his class-fellows who walk back with 
him to the bazaar he learns that Mr. Smith is a very 
good lecturer, who gets all his students through the 
examinations, but that Mr. Jones is not thought much 
of; in any case it is unlikely he will ever come more 
closely into contact with either of them than he has 
that day. ‘ Are they harsh and violent men,’ he asks, 
‘ as people in the village say all Englishman are ?’ ‘ Oh 

no ; Mr. Smith is a very good man. Students occasion- 
ally go to his house to have their essays looked over, 
and lie is very kind. Put it is a long way oft", and it is 
rather alarming.’ In the course of talk the new student 
discovers that some of his class-fellows belong to the 
same caste as himself, and that they club together to 
employ a cook, and take their meals in common. He, 
too, from motives of economy, probably joins this 
‘ mess,’ and thus completes his simple arrangements for 
board, lodging, and tuition. Amid such surroundings 
he lives for four or five years. Except for his attend- 
ance in class during college hours, he may spend his 
days and nights how he pleases. There is no check 
upon his going out or his coming in. The only stimu- 
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lating ideas he is likely to come across in his college 
career are derived from his text-books or the news- 
papers. Of bright or intellectual society he knows 
nothing. Even his class-fellows are so scattered about 
the bazaar that he cannot count upon meeting them 
easily and frequently. He rarely has access to a library 
or reading-room, nor are there social or literary societies 
which he can join. Wliere there is such an absence of 
corporate life in the college it is well-nigh impossible 
for the English professors to enter into and influence 
the lives of the students, as do the Dons at the English 
University. Opportunities for meeting outside the class- 
room do not exist, and the Englishman who wishes 
to cultivate personal relations with any of his class has 
to invent occasions for private conversation with them. 

Tlie above is typical of the normal life at an Indian 
college. Exceptional institutions do exist, as at Aligarh, 
which is a residential college professedly copied from a 
Cambridge model ; but, as a rule, Indian colleges are 
not centres of an organized social life, and they do not 
attempt to guide or control the student when he is 
outside the class-room. The new educational policy 
which Lord Curzon instituted aims at remedying this 
cardinal defect. Furious controversies have raged round 
University education for the last three or foTir years in 
India, and in the multitude of technical details round 
which the battle has been fought the English reader is 
apt to lose sight of the central policy at issue, but it is 
one which is not only easily intelligible, but which 
embodies a conception of education which is thoroughly 
familiar to all Englishmen. The new educational 
policy aims at gradually converting existing Indian 
colleges into residential colleges upon the model of 
English public schools or of Aligarh. The day 
scholar is to be turned into a boarder, and, instead 
of being allowed to roam at will about the bazaar, 
beguiling the vacuity of his leisure hours with dubious 
acquaintances, he is to be compelled to live in a college 
quadrangle or hostel, where he and his companions will 
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have access to libraries, and clubs, and common rooms, 
and will be able to live a corporate college life, in which 
they will be under discipline, and in which their parents 
will have reasonable assurance that their sons are not 
going morally, mentally, and physically to the bad. In 
the social life of the college the English members of the 
staff will be expected to take a prominent part. The 
principal administrative officers of the hostels will be 
Englishmen — that is to say, they will do work similar 
to that of a house-master at a public school or a tutor 
at college. They will take part in athletic games, and 
join the literary and social clubs which will inevitably 
spring up where a number of young men are collected 
together. Thus it is hoped that in each college will 
grow up a distinctive ‘ tone ’ or set of opinions which 
will in time constitute its traditions, and which will 
mould and impress each succeeding generation that 
comes under its influence. 

Now, whatever else may be said of this policy, 
it has one superlative merit: it is the application of 
a conception of education which Englishmen tho- 
roughly understand, and which, therefore, they are 
likely to execute well. In the association of masters 
and boys, in their influence upon character, and in 
the creation of a healthy and manly tone among the 
boys, lies the distinctive and almost solitary merit of 
our historic public schools, and the same educational 
tradition is carried on in the Universities, where the 
junior Dons undeniably import an element of thoughtful- 
ness into undergraduate life. This is the best character- 
istic of English education, and Englishmen would 
know how to transplant it to India. An Englishman 
transferred from Oxford or Cambridge to a residential 
college in India would know at once what part he was 
expected to take in the life of the boarding-house or 
hostel, and he would know how to set about it. He 
would reproduce in India those parts of his own experi- 
ence at Harrow and Cambridge, or Rugby and Oxford, 
which had most influenced and impressed him, and. 
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either from that reason, or from some bent of national 
character, it also appears to be the kind of educational 
work which Englishmen like best. What is certain is 
that the Englishman taken suddenly from Oxford or 
Cambridge either to India or to a public school at 
home cannot do one thing, and that thing is unfor- 
tunately the sole work which used to be required of 
him in India—namely, teach. That a master should 
know how to teach has never been considered an 
essential qualification at English schools, and, therefore, 
very few ’Varsity men go through a training in peda- 
gogics. Under the old conception of education in 
India, the student’s guardians were responsible for his 
moral and physical training, and the college only 
undertook to supervise his intellectual development. 
Such a conception of education was perhaps inevitable 
when the people were hostile to English education, and 
suspected the Government of ulterior motives upon 
their religion ; but it was one with which the ordinary 
University man was ill equipped to carry out. A 
(ierman who had himself been well taught, and who 
came from a society in which the art of teaching is 
valued and understood, would have had before him in 
India a familiar task with which he would have 
grappled successfully ; but, neither in his own experi- 
ence as a boy, nor from the opinions prevalent in the 
schoolmaster’s world, would an Englishman learn to 
appreciate the value and importance of good teaching, 
or understand the advantages of uniformity in instruc- 
tional methods. The consequence has been that every 
professor in India has been a law to himself, and that 
the greatest inequalities prevail in the efficiency of 
teaching. But the conception of education now put to 
the front is one which is familiar to every public-school 
boy and University man, and which appeals to an 
Englishman’s idea of the ‘ right thing ’ in education. 
It is no small part of the merit of the new policy that 
it contemplates a system of education which will be 
thoroughly understood by the men who have to carry it 
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out, and that it demands the application to India of the 
tradition of English education. 

This, then, is the idea which lies at the root of the 
educational reforms about which there has been so 
much controversy. It is not a better teaching or a higher 
standard of knowledge which is primarily aimed at, but 
the training and formation of character by methods 
with which all Englishmen are familiar. 

By the passing of the Indian Universities Act of 1904 
the way was made clear for reform ; but the new policy 
is still in its infancy, and in very few places has even 
the machinery been erected for carrying it out. The 
experiment, for such it must still be considered, will be 
watched with intense interest by all who understand its 
immense importance for India. It is no exaggeration 
to say that upon the character of the education given 
in our colleges depends the content or discontent of 
India. The English-educated class forms whatever 
public opinion exists in India with regard to political 
affairs. It is, of course, true that they form only a 
microscopically small fraction of the whole population, 
but yet in the long-run it is their opinion which is 
likely to prevail, because there is no other class which 
holds any opinions at all upon public questions. The 
great mass of the agricultural population is as yet only 
concerned with the chances of the harvest, the gossip ot 
the village, or the propitiation of the local ghost ; but 
if ever they so far widen their mental outlook as to 
admit political conceptions, they will draw their ideas 
from the intellectual minority above them. In that 
minority the political opinions of the English-educated 
reign supreme. The old Conservatives, who remain 
faithful in their allegiance to Oriental ideals, have put 
forward no constructive view of politics, and even in 
social matters they are fast giving ground before the 
crusading culture of Europe. The political opinions of 
the English-educated, therefore, seem destined eventu- 
ally to become predominant in India, not because they 
are the wisest, but because there is no opposing school 

45 
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of thought to resist their progress ; and so it is upon 
the political ideals prevalent among those who have 
attended our colleges that depends the answer to the 
question whether or no India will be content in the 
future to remain within the circuit of the British 
Empire. 
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Bv SIR HENRY A. BLAKE, G.C.M.G. 

Ckyi,on, which contains the largest population of any 
single Government in our Colonial Empire, is an island 
in the Indian Ocean, lying south-east of the Madras 
Presidency, its northern extremity, which overlaps Cape 
Comorin by about two degrees, forming the Gulf of 
Manaar, at the northern point of which the island of 
Ceylon is separated from India by the Paumban 
Channel, the island of Ramasweram, and a series of 
sand-banks, intersected by shallow and shifting channels, 
which are named Adam’s Bridge, as they practically 
bridge the twenty miles or so that separate the south- 
eastern point of Ramasweram from Manaar Point. 
'I'he extreme length of Ceylon is 266 miles ; its greatest 
width 140| miles ; its area is 2.5,331| square miles, or 
16,212,480 acres. This area is about equal to that of 
Holland and Belgium. Although so close to the con- 
tinent of Asia, it is asserted that the island has never 
been joined to India, as is shown by certain differences 
in the fauna and flora. The tiger is not known, but 
among the animals that roam through the great forests 
are found the elephant, cheetah, black bear, buffalo, 
boar, elk, and small deer. From time to time elephants 
are captured by means of elephant kraals, a system that 
involves the expenditure of considerable time and money 
in the preparation. A strong enclosure having been 
constructed, many hundreds of men are employed for 
some weeks in forming a cordon round the portion of 
the forest where herds of elephants are known to 
be. The men are supplied with torches, and work 
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inwards, making noise by day and lighting their torches 
by night. The cordon gradually contracts, until the 
elephants are at length driven into the kraal, the 
entrance to which is securely fastened. The beaters 
stand round outside the enclosure, ready to turn back 
the rushes of the herd upon the barrier by thrusting 
flaming torches in their faces. After a time tame 
elephants are introduced into the enclosure, ridden by 
their mahouts, who, strange to say, are hardly ever, 
if ever, attacked by the wild and frightened members 
of the herd. Of these one is singled out, and two 
tame elephants range themselves on either side, while 
an agile native close behind watches an opportunity to 
lasso the leg of the wild one, upon which the strong 
rope is made fast to a tree. The same process is 
repeated until all are secured. The captured elephants 
are then left until starvation reduces them to docility, 
when they are conducted by trained elephants to their 
future ‘ stables,’ where they are similarly fastened to 
trees, and carefully fed until they resign themselves to 
the position, and arc trained by tlieir keeper and 
attendant*, who is a member of a special class. In the 
capture of the elephants there is a great deal of un- 
avoidable cruelty, as a proportion of those fastened to 
trees kill themselves in tlieir efforts to burst their bonds ; 
but once tamed the elephant is at once the most docile 
and intelligent of all animals whose services man has 
appropriated. The tame elephants take a keen and 
sporting interest in the captures, and assist by cajolery 
and force in the operations. 

The population was in 1901 over 3,500,000, which is 
divided as follows : 


Europeans 


6,300 

Burghers and Eurasians 


23,482 

Sinhalese 


2,330,807 

Tamils ... 


951,740 

Moormen (Mohammedans) ... 
Malays ... 


228,034 

14,902 

Veddahs ... 


3,071 

Others (including some 70 nationalities) 

9,718 
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The population is now probably over 3,600,000. 
About one-fifth of the land is under cultivation, of 
which rice and other grains account for 730,000 acres ; 
coco-nuts, areca-nuts, etc., 800,000 ; tea, 380,000 ; 
cacao, 33,000; tobacco, 25,000; sugar-cane, 11,000; 
coffee, 4,000 ; while rubber-trees and other new pro- 
ducts are estimated at 45,000.* The probable eventual 
extension of the various cultivations is given as an 
additional 1,260,000 acres, but this I consider under- 
estimated, as there are immense acres in the low country 
of the North Central, Northern and other provinces 
that with irrigation may offer inducements to capitalists 
to grow cotton, rubber, or coco-nuts, while apparently 
arid districts in the coral formation may be suitable for 
the growth of Sisal hemp or other fibre plants. 

The history of the island shows that the aboriginal 
Veddahs, who were probably always nomad forest- 
dwellers, were conquered by the Sinhalese in the sixth 
century b.c., who were in their turn invaded and 
conquered by the Tamils 300 years later. The annals 
of the various dynasties, as given in the ‘ Mahawausa,’ 
show that the Kings, both Sinhalese and Tamil, held 
their thrones on a tenure as precarious as their ancient 
Irish brothers, a large proportion dying by violence. 
To the terrors of the parricide Kasyapa, who, with the 
aid of the Premier, beheaded his father a.d. 478, we 
owe the most striking and interesting ancient ruin in 
Ceylon ; for, fearful of the revenge of his brother 
Moggallana, who had collected an army in India to 
punish him, he fortified the rock of Sigiriya, which rises 
with perpendicular sides from the plain to a height of 
600 feet, and maintained himself on this impregnable 
rock fortress for seventeen years. The extraordinary 
and daring ingenuity with which walls were built and 
passages constructed in positions that apparently would 
scarcely afford foothold for a cat compels admiration 
for the builders ; and the extensive excavations under- 

* I quote these figures from Ferguson’s admirable ^Ceylon 
Handbook and Directory.’ 
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taken by the archgeological department show that the 
five acres on the summit, which can now only be 
reached by ladders, were covered with well-constructed 
and ornamented buildings, while ample attention had 
been paid to the questions of water and sanitation. The 
frescoes then painted in a gallery that is now reached 
by a perpendicular wire-rope ladder, which hangs 8 feet 
from the overhanging side of the rock, are perfectly 
fresh, and after an exposure of 1,500 years show clearly 
the dresses and jewelled ornaments of the royal ladies 
there depicted with their attendants. In 1898 the 
Emperor of China sent an expedition to Ceylon, which 
captured and carried away to China all the members of 
the reigning family, who were kept in confinement for 
a number of years, until at length the Emperor chose a 
King from among them, and sent him back to resume 
the kingdom. 

In 1505 Western civilization first made a permanent 
settlement by means of the Portuguese, who landed by 
arrangement with the King of Cotla, and thirteen years 
later built a fort at Colombo. In 1658 Manaar was 
taken by the Dutch, who ultimately ousted the Portu- 
guese, and continued in possession of the maritime 
provinces until 1796, when Colombo surrendered to the 
British. 

In 1803 hostilities began against the independent 
kingdom of Kandy, and in 1815 the Kandyan kingdom 
was acquired rather by invitation of the inhabitants, 
who revolted from the atrocious cruelties of the King, 
Raja Singa, than by conquest. And from that date 
begins the history of the island as an important portion 
of the glorious Empire, of which the island forms one ot 
the most prosperous and exquisitely beautiful units. 

Ceylon lies between 5° 55 " and 9° 51" N. latitude. The 
island north of 7° 30" is quite flat, with an average rain- 
fall of about 39 inches, of which nearly four-fifths falls 
between October and January, and a mean annual 
temperature of 81°. This average temperature is almost 
identical all round the littoral, and the south-east of the 
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island has even a smaller rainfall than the Northern 
Province. The flat lands of the maritime provinces are 
the home of the coco-nut and other palms ; and here is 
to be found the mass of the Sinhalese population. The 
mountain districts are situated east of Colombo, and, 
roughly, cover an area represented by a circle, with 
Nuwara Eliya as a centre and a radius of forty miles. 
The rainfall of this mountain district ranges from 
70 inches to 231 inches, with a mean annual tempera- 
ture from 58' to 75°. Within this area is situated the 
tea, coffee, cacao, and cardamom cultivation, and here 
the British planter has given evidence of the indomit- 
able energy that has enabled him to recover from the 
disastrous failure of coffee after 1875, and to produce tea, 
cacao, cardamoms, rubber, and cinchona, to the value, in 
1904, of Rs. 60,428,350. 

Nor have the native inhabitants shown any lack of 
energy, for the exports in 1904 from native industry 
reached the sum of Rs. 45,000,000 ; and we must not 
forget that, while almost every pound of tea was ex- 
ported, a large portion of the native crops was consumed 
at home. 

Previous to 1875 British capital was almost exclusively 
devoted to coffee, a crop which required the greatest 
care and supervision at certain periods, but with con- 
siderable intervals, during which the coffee-planter had 
a free time. But the tea cultivation calls for incessant 
supervision, as the entire plantation must be picked over 
at regular intervals of seven to ten days, according to 
situation, temperature, and moisture, the finest flavour 
being obtained in the dry season, when retarded growth 
gives time for the formation of the essential oil to 
which tea owes its ‘ bouquet.’ The tea-planter, besides 
having a knowledge of agriculture, must also know 
the scientific reasons which govern the processes of 
withering, drying, and rolling that go to produce the 
fragrant cup that sets so many millions of tongues 
a-wagging — and the exigencies of the cultivation and 
manufacture leave him but little time for that recreation 
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without which the British Jack is certain in time to 
become a dull boy. 

While the foreground in every part of Ceylon is 
beautiful from wealth of tropical growth, it is impossible 
to exaggerate the magnificence of the mountain scenery 
through which the railway passes from Rambukkana in 
the west, by Kandy, to Banderawella in the east, and 
amid which the lot of the up-country tea and cacao 
planter is cast. 

It may be stated in general terms that the hill districts 
are healthy and suitable for the residence of Europeans, 
and that the low country is malarious, especially where 
forest or jungle has been recently cleared. 

Within the past year or two the planting of rubber 
has received a great impetus from the inerease of demand 
over supply, and probably an equivalent of 40,000 acres 
has been planted. In this, as in other matters affecting 
the agricultural interests of the island, the (Government 
affords every possible assistance. At the Peredeniya 
Botanic Gardens, besides the Director, there is a staff 
consisting of a mycologist and an entomologist, who are 
ready to visit any property and advise as to fungoid or 
insect pests that may make their appearance. There is 
also an experimental station attached to the gardens, 
the Superintendent of which makes practical experi- 
ments in the growing of various crops in various ways ; 
in the effects of treatment of cacao canker by spraying 
and other means ; in the results of different manures ; 
and in the growing and tapping of rubber-trees. A 
number of planters have permitted experiments in 
manuring to be made on their properties, and in this 
way a mass of information as to results at different 
elevations and under differing conditions is collated and 
presented to a committee of planters and officials, who 
meet at Peredeniya at stated intervals. 

In addition to this machinery that has been at work 
for several years, there was formed last year an Agri- 
cultural Society, with a view to interesting the entire 
community in agricultural improvement. Of this 
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society the Governor is President, the Board meeting 
monthly. Both European and native cultivators have 
taken up the work of the society with vigour, and the 
scientific staff of the Botanic Department are important 
and active working members. The membership of the 
principal society now numbers over 750, each of whom 
pays a subscription of Rs. 5 annually. Each member 
receives a copy of all the publications of the society. 
There are, besides, a cojisiderable number of local 
branches, the members of which pay a small subscrip- 
tion, and each branch is affiliated to the parent society 
by a payment of Rs. 5. All papers of interest to small 
cultivators are translated into Sinhalese and Tamil, and 
the leaflets are distributed by the local societies to their 
members. A number of native gentlemen have thrown 
themselves heartily into the work, and undertaken 
various experiments under the advice of the Botanic 
Department. There is thus equally from the planters of 
the hill districts and the planters of the plains a large 
number of stations devoted to experiments on present 
crops and new products that without expense to the 
public must produce results of great value in the near 
future. 

The Legislature of Ceylon consists of a Legislative 
Council of seventeen members, the unofficial members 
being a Tamil member, a Kandyan, a Mohammedan, 
a low-country Sinhalese, a Burgher, a general European 
member, a planting member, and a representative of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Space will not admit of more than a mere mention of 
the rapid expansion of means of communication by 
railways. In 1867 the seventy-four miles of railway to 
Kandy was opened. There are now 562 miles of rail- 
way completed, the total cost of which up to Decem- 
ber 31, 1904, was Rs. 74,732,727, the railway debt at 
that date being Rs. 40,394,489. The railway system, 
besides paying the interest and sinking fund on its debt, 
now contributes a considerable amount to the annual 
revenue of the Colony. At present a further extension 
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is projected from Colombo to Negombo, from Avisa- 
wella to Ratnapura, and possibly from Banderawella to 
Passara. 

The returns for 1904 show that the total trade of the 
Colony amounted to 2,0G4|^ lacs of rupees. Taking the 
two periods 1895 and 1904, the figures are as follows : 



1895. 

1904. 

Imports from 

Lac% 

Lips. 

United Kingdom 

20()f 

260^ 

British Colonies 

5191 

665f 

Foreign Countries ... 

45f 1 

127 

Exports to 

United Kingdom 

5741 

51U 

British Colonics 

115 

18:5 

Foreign Countries 

851 

;5i6|^ 


These figures show how rapidly the trade with foreign 
countries is increasing. Ceylon possesses two splendid 
harbours, Trincomalie and Colombo, and a fine harbour 
at Galle, the great port of exchange between the 
ancient East and West, which might by a com- 
paratively small expenditure become once more a great 
port to satisfy the exigencies of the expanding trade 
with the Far East. Colombo is an artificial harbour 
enclosing over 600 acres. Trincomalie is one of the 
best natural harbours in the world. It is now aban- 
doned as a naval station, but one day the Indian 
Government may see the utility of securing the ad- 
vantage of the only harbour on the western shores of 
the Bay of Bengal south of Calcutta by constructing a 
railway over Adam s Bridge to connect with a Ceylon 
line from Manaar to Trincomalie, in which event the 
latter would become the principal port for Eastern trade 
with Southern India. 

To those who contemplate the investment of capital 
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in Ceylon, as to those who are already engaged in culti- 
vation, the Labour Question is important. In 1904, 
70,963 coolies came from Southern India, and 56,246 
returned. All coolies on arrival are sent to Ragama 
Camp, eight miles from Colombo, whence, after a deten- 
tion of twenty-four hours, they are despatched to 
their destination. The coolies are contented and peace- 
able. Medical aid is provided in every district. There 
are sixty-six hospitals and 371 outdoor dispensaries in 
the island. x\s a contribution to medical expenses, an 
export duty is collected of 10 cents per hundredweight 
on coffee, tea, and cacao, and 5 cents per hundredweight 
on cinchona. Drugs are supplied at cost price to super- 
intendents of estates. The rates paid for medicines 
at public dispensaries would hardly satisfy a private 
chemist, 5 cents an ounce being the authorized charge 
for an ordinary mixture, 2 cents for a lotion, and 2 cents 
per square inch for a blister ! 

A Commission has just reported on the subject of 
education, on which legislation will be proposed during 
the coming session. In the meantime it is known that 
21 per cent, of the population are able to read and write 
in some language. 

It would require more space than can here be given to 
do justice to the various questions affecting this fasci- 
nating island, but enough has been said to sliow that its 
prosperity is apparently stable, and that it presents possi- 
bilities of profit and pleasure to intending investors or 
seekers after archaeological interest or perfection of 
natural beauties. 



BURMA 

By SIR K W. R. FRYER, K.C.S.I. 

Burma is the easternmost province of British India. 
It is also the most recently acquired province of that 
empire. It is bounded on the east and north-cast by 
China. The eastern boundary touches, besides China, 
the French province of Indo-China, the Siamese Shan 
States, and Siam proper, and finally runs down to the 
Bay of Bengal. On the north-west it is bounded by 
Bengal, Assam, and the feudatory State of Manipur, 
and on the west and south by the sea. 

The total area of the province has been estimated 
at 238,738 square miles. The extreme length of the 
province is 1,200 miles, and its extreme width is 575 
miles. 

Burma is watered by five great rivers : the Irawadi, 
the Chindwin, the Panlang or Sittang, the Salween, and 
the Myitnge. There are also numerous minor rivers or 
streams. 

There are walls of mountains on three sides of the 
province : the Arakan Hills, the Chin Hills, the Kachiu, 
Shan, and Karen Hills. The lower province, which 
consists of rich alluvial plains, is far more fertile than 
the upper province, and has a much more plentiful rain- 
fall. The extension of canal irrigation will much increase 
the fertility of the upper province. 

The races who inhabit Burma consist of Mongoloid 
tribes, and are by no means homogeneous. Besides 
Burmans proper, there are Takings, Karens, Chins, 
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Shans, Kachins, Taungthus, Was, Palaungs, and others. 
They speak different languages, and differ more or less 
widely in their habits and customs. Out of a total 
population of 10,489,024, according to the last census, 
Burmese is spoken by 7,006,495 persons, and other 
languages by the remainder. 

The predominant religion is Buddhism, but even 
amongst Buddhists animism still survives. 

The advance of British power in Burma has been 
very gradual, and the conquest of Burma was never in 
any sense premeditated. From the time when the first 
iTiission from India visited Burma in 1695, up to the 
final dethronement of the last King of Burma, the 
Burmese monarchs always treated any approaches from 
India with arrogance and contempt, and never could 
understand that they were dealing with a superior 
Power. The first Burmese War of 1824 was due to 
the encroachment of the then King upon our borders, 
and to his invasion of Kachar. The second Burmese 
War of 1852 was due to a succession of outrages com- 
mitted on Britisli subjects by the Governor of Rangoon, 
and to the non-observance of the Treaty of Yandabo, 
which terminated the first war. The third Burmese 
War of 1885 was due to the oppressive action of the 
King towards a British company and to his advances 
towards a foreign Power. The expansion of the boun- 
daries of a European Power ruling over an Eastern 
country appears to be inevitable, as its Eastern neigh- 
bours are sooner or later unable to appreciate the fact 
that it is for their own interest to maintain peace and 
to abstain from provoking their European neighbours. 
So long as Runjit Singh ruled the Punjab and made it 
one of his chief objects to maintain peace with England, 
so long were we able to avoid a war with the Sikhs. As 
long as King Mindon, a peaceful and wise Sovereign, 
ruled in Burma, so long were we at peace with Burma. 
And so with Afghanistan : we have had peace when the 
ruler of that country was wise enough to see that it 
was to his best interests to preserve the peace with us. 
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As soon as the pacific ruler passes away and is succeeded 
by a ruler who is not so fully alive to his own best 
interests, acts of aggression or bad faith are committed 
against us, and war is forced upon us. 

The history of England in India, of Russia in Turke- 
stan, and of f Vance in Indo-China, all point to the truth 
of this proposition. 

After the annexation of Burma was finally completed, 
we had, of course, to subdue the unruly tribes on our 
frontier: Chins, Kachins, and suchlike tribes, had to 
be taught that they could no longer be suffered to 
raid and plunder. This task is now nearly completed. 
Only the Was and a few Kachins remain to be dealt 
with. 

The Was occupy a country which, according to the 
views of the British Commissioner with the Burma- 
China Boundary Commission, should belong to Great 
Britain, whilst the Chinese Commissioner proposed a 
boundary which would intersect the Wa country. The 
Was themselves, in fear of absorption by China, were 
anxious to be declared British subjects, if the Manda- 
lay- Kunlon railway is to be continued into China, it will 
be necessary to administer the Wa country through 
which the line will pass, and also a small tract inhabited 
by a turbulent people called the Somus, who live just 
across the Salween river and command tlie proposed 
line. 

Similarly, if we connect Burma with the Assam line 
of railway through the Hukong Valley, we shall have to 
assume the government of the Kachins of the Hukong 
Valley. The Hukong Valley is situated within the line 
of our administrative boundary, and the Kachins, who 
inhabit the valley, have several times sent deputations 
to ask us to take over the government of their country, 
and so put an end to their dissensions. 

In Burma we have demarcated all but a small section 
of our frontier with China, our frontiers with France 
and with Siam are fixed, and there appears to be 
no immediate danger of any disturbance of the peace. 
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It must^ however, be recognised that the relations of 
Burma with her foreign neighbours, and more particu- 
larly with China, require most careful watching. There 
has of late been an agitation in Burma for separation 
from India, but it seems in any case most inadvisable 
that the charge of the frontier policy of Burma should 
be removed from the Indian Foreign Office. Imperial 
policy makes it, I think, imperative that Burma should 
remain a province of India for political if for no other 
reasons 

The administration of Burma is now conducted by a 
Lieutenant-Governor under the orders of the Govern- 
ment of India. A Legislative Council for the purpose 
of making laws and regulations was constituted in 1897, 
when the province was raised to a I^ieu tenant- Governor- 
ship. The province had previously been administered 
by a Chief Commissioner, and all laws and regulations 
had to be made by the Indian Legislative Council. 
The number of members of the Burma Legislative 
Council is nine : five are Government servants, and four 
are selected from the non-official community. 

The primary administrative division of Burma is into 
Upper Burma, including the Shan States and the Chin 
Hills, and Lower Burma. 

The Shan States are administered by their own chiefs, 
subject to the supervision of the Superintendents of the 
Northern and Southern Shan States. The Chin HiUs 
are administered by a Superintendent. In both the 
Shan States and the Chin Hills there are special laws 
suited to the circumstances of the people. 

The rest of Burma is divided into eight divisions, 
each under a Commissioner, four in Lower Burma and 
four in Upper Burma. Under the Commissioners are 
thirty-seven Deputy Commissioners, each in charge of 
a district. Subordinate to the Deputy Commissioner 
are Assistant Commissioners and Extra Assistant Com- 
missioners. In each district there are two or more sub- 
divisions, which are ordinarily in charge of an Assistant 
or Extra Assistant Commissioner, and the subdivisions 
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are again divided into townships, or Myos, each in charge 
of a township officer, or Myook. Finally, each village 
is in charge of a headman. This headman collects 
the revenue and receives a commission on his collec- 
tions. He generally has some small civil and criminal 
powers, and is responsible for the peace and good 
government of his village. 

Excellent village laws have been passed in Burma 
which enforce the joint responsibility of tlie villagers 
for the suppression of crime and for their own good 
conduct. It was to these laws that the speedy pacifica- 
tion of the upper province may in a great measure be 
attributed. 

The Japanese sent a delegate to study the system 
of administration in Burma with a view to applying it 
to Formosa, and the Americans also sent a representa- 
tive to acquaint himself with the system in force, in 
order to ascertain whether it would be suitable for the 
Philippine Islands. 

Up to the present year the divisional and district 
officers in Burma have carried on the whole work of the 
administration, both revenue and judicial ; but now the 
amount of work has increased so greatly that in the 
more populous parts of the province it has been found 
necessary to divide revenue from judicial work, and 
separate officers have been appointed to deal exclusively 
with judicial work. 

The resources of Burma are very great. The food- 
supply of the province is always in excess of the require- 
ments of the people. There never has been any general 
scarcity of food in Burma, and whenever there has been 
a famine in any other province of India, the food-supplies 
of Burma have been available to supply the deficiencies 
of India. Burma may, therefore, be styled the granary 
of India. 

The principal food product of Burma is rice. In 
Lower Burma six-sevenths of the total area under 
cultivation is devoted to rice. In Upper Burma the 
rainfall is much smaller than in the lower province, so 
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less rice is grown, and the rice produced in the upper 
province generally requires irrigation. 

Cotton grows freely, but is of too short staple for 
European markets. It, however, finds a ready sale in 
China. I am persuaded that cotton of longer staple 
could be easily introduced, especially on the canal- 
irrigated lands of the upper province. 

The forests of Burma are very valuable, and it is from 
Burma that most of the teak timber of the world comes. 
In 1902-1903, 229,570 tons of teak were exported from 
Burma. 

Rubber, too, grows readily in Burma, and rubber 
plantations are being rapidly extended. 

All sorts of minerals are found in Burma. The petro- 
leum industry is already a very large and flourishing 
one. The Burma ruby-mines, too, are well known. 

Coal is known to exist, and will be worked when 
communications are improved. At present the cost of 
transport from the coal-fields is found to be a great 
drawback to their successful working. 

There are many other minerals, such as gold, silver, 
lead, jade, amber, and tin, in Burma, and as the com- 
munications of the province are improved, and the 
population increases, its mineral resources are sure to 
be developed. 

At present labour is very scarce in Burma, and there 
have been many schemes for inducing the surplus 
population of India to migrate to Burma. I doubt 
whether there will be any very extensive movement of 
population from India to Burma until there is direct 
railway communication between the two countries. 
Hindus have a prejudice against settling permanently on 
the other side of the sea. This does not prevent large 
numbers of Indians from crossing the sea to work in the 
rice-fields and rice-mills of Burma, and no difficulty is 
experienced in enlisting men of the warlike Indian races 
and Gurkhas for service in the Burma regiments and in 
the military police. A small proportion of these men 
marry Burmese wives and settle in the country, but the 
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majority return to India with their savings. Gurkhas 
especially find the country congenial to them. Many 
Chinamen, too, have made their homes in Burma, and 
the Chinese have formed a very flourishing eolony in 
that country. The Chinese, however, are principally 
engaged in commerce and in market-gardening. 

Sixty-seven per cent, of the total population of the 
province are dependent upon pasture and agriculture, 
and cultivable land is so plentiful, and the rules under 
which waste land can be taken up for cultivation are 
so easy, that the floating population, willing to work 
as daily labourers, is very limited. Consequently, when 
labour is required in large numbers, it has mostly to be 
imported, and imported labour is expensive. It is also 
difficult to keep imported labourers, whose tendency 
is to acquire land of their own and to abandon daily 
labour for the more independent and, to their ideas, 
sufficiently remunerative employment of agiiculture. 

Now that communications with China are being 
opened out, trade with China promises to develop 
considerably, and it is probable that more and more 
Chinamen will find their way to Burma. Chinamen 
are akin to the Burmans, and readily assimilate with 
them. 

Burmans do not make good soldiers ; they are too 
much averse to discipline. Karens and Kachins have 
been tried in the military police. The Karens have not 
done so well as was expected, but the Kachins promise 
to be excellent soldiers, and a company of Kachins in 
the Military Police did excellent service when forming 
part of the escort of the Burma-China Boundary Com- 
mission. They distinguished themselves in an encounter 
with the W as, who made an attack upon the Commission. 
Many Shans, who formerly were inhabitants of Burma, 
and occupied lands in the Katha and Bhamo districts, 
were driven out by the depredations of the Kachins ; 
and now that the Kachins have been reduced to 
order, they show a tendency to return to their former 
habitations. 
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In Burma revenue is levied from all cultivated land. 
A rate is fixed according to the description of land, and 
this rate remains unaltered for a term of years. The 
cultivated land is measured up every year, and so all 
extensions of cultivation come under assessment annually. 
To protect those who bring waste land under cultivation, 
they are given leases of the land which carry exemption 
from land revenue for terms of years based upon the 
nature of the land to be cleared and the amount of 
labour required to clear it. This is the system in Lower 
Burma. In Upper Burma we found a system in force, 
at annexation, by wliich each household was required to 
pay one-tenth of its annual estimated income to the 
State. The whole village was held jointly responsible 
for this payment. There were two descriptions of land. 
IMvate land was not assessed, except, of eourse, in so 
far as the income from land was included in the house- 
hold income. State land was made to pay as much as 
could conveniently be squeezed out of the State land 
tenants. 

Since annexation it has been decided to assimilate the 
revenue system throughout the province as much as 
possible, and private lands are now assessable at three- 
fourths of the rates levied on State lands. The old 
assessment on households, which was called Thatha- 
meda, from a Sanskrit word signifying one-tenth, is 
being gradually reduced so far as concerns agricultural 
income, and only persons who derive their income from 
sources other than land will continue to be assessed 
at full rates. The total land revenue of Burma in 
1903-1904 was 2,18,15,715 rupees. In Lower Burma 
a capitation tax is levied at the rate of 5 rupees per 
married man and 2*8 rupees per bachelor. This tax 
came down to us from Burmese times. It brought in 
49,13,658 rupees in 1903-1904. The capitation tax has 
not much to recommend it, I think, except its antiquity 
and the fact that it brings in a large revenue. 

Then there is fishery revenue. The fisheries of Lower 
Burma are very large and productive, and Ngapi, a 
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preparation of fish prepared with salt, and of exceeding 
malodour, is used by all the Burmans as a daily article 
of diet. The fishery revenue of Burma amounted in 
1903-1904 to 29,07,886 rupees. 

A revenue is also derived from water-rate, which is 
levied on lands irrigated from Government canals. 
This will naturally increase as more canals are opened. 
The Government has completed the Mandalay Canal 
since annexation ; the Shwebo Canal is nearly finished, 
and three more canals have been begun. The Mandalay 
Canal is 40 miles long, and has fourteen distributaries. 
The Shwebo Canal is 27|^ miles long, and has two 
branches, 29 and 20 miles long respectively. This will 
show that these canals are works of importance. 

Besides this there is the Customs revenue. This 
brought in 1,52,66,121 rupees in 1903-1904. Then there 
is the very much debated opium revenue, which brought 
in 45,50,182 rupees in the year 1903-1904, for which my 
figures are taken. 

The salt revenue. Excise revenue, stamps, and assessed 
taxes, go to swell the total revenue, and forest revenue 
is a very important item. In the year I have taken 
forests brought in a net income of 50,19,093 rupees. 

There are various local and municipal revenues levied 
in Burma, but, as these are not Imperial, I need not 
mention them. 

The gross Imperial and provincial revenue of Burma 
for 1902-1903, the last year for which I have correct 
figures, was 808 lakhs. Out of this sum the amount 
allotted to the province for provincial expenditure was 
836 lakhs, or 41-6 per cent. Thus, Burma contributed 
to the Imperial exchequer 472 lakhs of rupees. 

Out of this contribution from Burma to the Imperial 
exchequer there has to be deducted the cost of the 
troops in the province ; Burma’s share of the cost of the 
Central Government ; the provincial share of the home 
expenditure, including charges for stores, pensions, and 
furlough allowances ; Burma’s share on the interest on 
the public debts, of railway charges, of interest on rail- 
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way debf, of interest on the capital expenditure on 
canals ; of Indian marine expenditure ; and of India’s 
contribution to the navy. I have taken these figures 
from a recent speech by Sir Hugh Barnes, the late 
Lieutenant-Governor. He added that it was calcu- 
lated that, deducting these payments and the cost of 
the wars waged for Burma, Burma had never yet fully 
paid its way, and that the present year was the first in 
which an equilibrium would be arrived at. Henceforth, 
no doubt, Burma will more than pay her way, and it 
seems to me that Burma has not done badly, in view 
of the fact that she has paid all her own charges to the 
Imperial exchequer, including the cost of three expen- 
sive wars, and that in future she will provide a surplus 
to the Imperial treasury. 

It must not, however, be forgotten that Burma is 
still in great need of development. She needs more 
railways, better communications, and a more liberal 
expenditure on public work in general. Capital ex- 
pended on the development of the province will, judg- 
ing by past experience, return a liberal profit. The 
revenue of Burma is constantly increasing. I^ast year 
there was an increase of 73,42,610 rupees in the total 
revenues of the province, and, owing to the system of 
assessment, the land revenue increases automatically 
with the increase of cultivation. 

Financially, then, Burma is a source of strength to 
the British Empire. The conquest of Burma was, as I 
have said, not undertaken voluntarily, but of necessity. 
Lower Burma was conquered because we could not 
brook the presence of an aggressive and hostile Power 
on the borders of India, and Upper Burma was 
conquered primarily because we could not allow that 
province to be acquired by a foreign Power. 

Great Britain has a large trade with Burma. The 
value of foreign imports by sea was 847 lakhs of rupees 
in 1903-1904. Foreign countries trade with Burma on 
equal terms with ourselves; 58*67 per cent, of the 
imports, however, came from the United Kingdom. 
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This large trade would be seriously diminished if Burma 
were to cease to be a province of the Empire. The 
ports of Burma, if held by an enemy, would be a constant 
menace to India, the Straits Settlements, and Ceylon ; 
and, indeed, it is difficult to contemplate the loss of 
strength which the Empire would incur if Burma passed 
from its rule. It would mean eventually tlie loss of 
India, aVid the loss of India would mean the ruin of the 
British Empire. 

The only direction in which Burma can be a source 
of weakness to the Empire is in the fact that it requires 
a garrison for its defence. 

The total strength of troops in Burma is 10,029 men, 
of whom 3,352 are Europeans and the rest natives. 
During the South African War a British regiment and 
300 British Mounted Infantry were spared from the 
garrison, and in times of stress even more troops might 
be spared. There are 2,750 British or European 
volunteers in Burma who could be made available in 
case of necessity ; and it cannot be doubted that, if we 
ceased to hold Burma, we should require a very much 
stronger force for the defence of the Indian provinces 
on the borders of Burma and of the Indian sea-coast. 
The loss of Burma would thus mean the loss of power, 
and would also be a very grave blow to our prestige and 
to our coinmcreial piosperity. Thousands of English- 
men find employment in Burina as officials, as merchants 
and traders, on tlie railways, in the forests, on sea-going 
and river steamers, and in many other ways. I'hese 
men would be added to the ^eat army of the un- 
employed, which presents a sufficiently difficult problem 
already. 

Then, too, there would be the loss of capital, to say 
nothing of the public buildings, railways, canals, and 
roads. There are the European-owned factories, mills, 
oil-wells, river-steamers, and other valuable property, 
which would be irretrievably lost. It needs no argu- 
ment, I think, to show that Burma is too valuable a 
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possession^ to be parted with so long as we have the 
means of retaining it. 

Apart from the value to the Empire of a province 
possessing the resources and natural wealth of Burma, 
it may be confidently asserted that British rule in 
Burma has been of the greatest advantage to the 
province. We found anarchy, and we have established 
order. The country has been brought under settled 
administration, the happiness and contentment of the 
people have been secured, and the country has been 
opened out and developed with great rapidity. Under 
the Burmese rc^gime might was right, and the non- 
official community were at the mercy of the ruling 
classes and Court favourites. When we took over 
Upper Burma, we found gangs of robbers fostered and 
protected by provincial Governors on the one under- 
standing that their depredations were to be confined to 
country outside of that ruled over by their patrons. 
Nobody could call any property his own. The country 
was quickly becoming waste, and taxes could no longer 
be paid. The gain to civilization by our occupation of 
Burma is something that we may justly take credit for, 
and we may confidently assert that our conquest of 
Burma has not been wholly selfish. W e were certainly 
actuated in some measure by a desire to introduce order 
and good government in a country adjacent to our own 
each time that we declared war against Burma, and we 
have certainly attained that result. 

Burma is, as 1 have endeavoured to show, one of the 
most valuable possessions of the British Crown, and as 
time goes on it will become more and more valuable. 
As it is it pays its own way, and costs us nothing to 
retain, and is, for this reason alone, a source of strength 
to the Empire, and not of weakness. 



OUR IMPERIAL INTERESTS IN NEARER 
AND FURTHER ASIA. 

By valentine CHIROI. 

India is the stronghold of British power in Asia, and 
the security and welfare of India must always be the 
paramount consideration that governs our Asiatic 
policy, and, indeed, one of the main considerations that 
govern the policy of the British Empire as a whole. 
None the less is it essential that we should bear in mind 
the large and complex interests which the enterprise of 
generations of Englishmen have created for us in Asia 
beyond the immediate frontiers of India. No doubt it 
is from India, or as a consequence of the position we 
hold in India, that British influence has been carried 
west and east along the highways of the seas into other, 
and, in some cases, geographically remote, regions of the 
Asiatic continent. But for our possession of India, it is, 
perhaps, questionable whether, or to what extent, we 
should have built up at the mouth of the Red Sea, in 
the Persian Gulf, on the waterways of Mesopotamia, 
and in the southern provinces of Persia westward of 
India, or eastward, at Singapore and in Siam, at Hong 
Kong and throughout the Far East important centres of 
British interest and influence, either strategical, political, 
or commercial. However that may be, they exist 
to-day, and they constitute essential factors of Imperial 
policy which are apt to receive less attention than they 
deserve. The object of the following rapid survey is 
to promote, however imperfectly, a better appreciation 
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of their Value, either on account of their intrinsic mag- 
nitude, or in their relation to the safety of India. 

The Gates of the Red Sea. 

Aden, which, for administrative purposes, is actually 
attached to the Bombay Presidency, needs only cursory 
mention. Its great fortified harbour, commanding 
the southern approach to the Red Sea, with the island 
of Perim right in the middle of the Straits of Bab-el- 
Mandeb and Sokotra Island off the Horn of Africa, 
forms, as it were, one of the outer gates of India which 
we are bound to retain under our control for the pro- 
tection of the shortest and most important sea-route 
from the Metropolis to our great Indian dependency, 
as well as to tlie Far East and to our Australasian 
Colonies. Moreover, owing to their insular or quasi- 
insular position, these possessions lie almost beyond the 
reach of tlie disturbing influences at work in other parts 
of the Asiatic continent. Aden, of course, is situated 
on the mainland of Asia, but in so remote a corner of 
the Arabian peninsula that the troubles which arise 
from time to time with neighbouring tribes of Arabs, 
or even with Turkey when the Porte elects to extend 
to them its dubious protection and assert its somewhat 
shadowy rights of sovereignty in those regions, may be 
regarded merely as unpleasant incidents of little more 
than local importance. 

The Persian Gulf. 

Until a few years ago our position in the Persian 
Gulf might have seemed equally unassailable. At the 
cost of no small sacrifices of blood and treasure we had 
in the course of the nineteenth century restored peace 
and security to its waters, over which, until we began 
to show our flag, wholesale piracy had for generations 
run riot. We had gi-adually taught the turbulent chiefs 
of the littoral to exchange their hereditary pursuits of 
slave-raiding and buccaneering for the less exciting, but 
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more commendable, ventures of trade and of pearl- 
fishing. Some of them we had bound over by treaties, 
making them directly responsible to the Government 
of India, whose authority they pledged themselves to 
recognise. In other cases we had, with perhaps exces- 
sive generosity, acquiesced in the revival by Turkey and 
Persia of an effective authority which, to say the least, 
they could never have established without our sanc- 
tion and cooperation. Needless to say, they accepted 
all the advantages without assuming the slightest share 
in the responsibilities of the new situation. To the 
present day Pritish gunboats alone police the Gulf, and 
it is to British political officers that local differences are 
in most cases referred for arbitration and settlement. 
If the Persian Gulf and its ports have been thrown 
open, and remain open, to the trade and pacific enter- 
prise of the whole world, it has been, and is still, 
due solely to the unceasing efforts by which, without 
claiming any exclusive privileges in return, we have 
established the Pax Britannica throughout the length 
and breadth of its inhospitable waters. 

The Russian Advance in the Middle East. 

Though the trade of the British Empire which passes 
through the Persian Gulf amounts now to a respectable 
sum — namely, between three and four millions sterling 
a year — it is not by their commercial value that our 
interests there can be adequately measured. Their 
importance at the present day is conditioned upon the 
pressure of those new forces which are making them- 
selves felt all over Asia. As Lord Curzon observed 
in one of the most pregnant speeches he delivered 
during his memorable tenure of the Viceroyalty of 
India, the great Powers of the European continent are 
becoming, or visibly aim at becoming, also great Asiatic 
Powers. The advance of Russia in Western and Central 
Asia has already caused increasing anxiety to two or 
three generations of British and Anglo-Indian states- 
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men, and the mere precautionary measures it has im- 
posed upon us, and especially upon our Indian depen- 
dency, have already proved a serious burden to our 
Imperial resources. The might of Russia has borne 
down from the north within the last decade upon the 
decrepit kingdom of Persia with irresistible weight. 
It has, perhaps, been temporarily checked by the blows 
showered upon Russian prestige in the Far East, but 
the check can hardly be permanent. Financially, by 
the loans in which she has entangled the spendthrift 
Shah Muzafter-ed-Din, and strategically by her military 
position, which envelops the Persian frontier from the 
Caucasus to the Heri Rud, from Tabriz to Meshed, 
Russia dominates Teheran ; nor does this satisfy her 
ambition, which aims at displacing British influence not 
only in Northern, but in Central, and even in Southern 
Persia. The attack was in the first place openly directed 
against British trade. A lavish system of bounties and 
drawbacks to promote Russian commerce ; a new tariff 
forced upon Persia for the exclusive benefit of Russian 
trade ; a bank specially created on the lines of the 
Russo-Chinese Bank, and like the latter, to all intents 
and purposes a Department of the Russian Ministry 
of Finance ; the reorganization of the Persian Customs 
Service by a staff* of Belgian officials devoted to Russia’s 
interests because dependent upon her favour ; the con- 
struction of expensive roads in Northern Persia, com- 
bining commercial with strategical advantages ; the 
appointment of enterprising consular officers all over 
Persia, working hand in hand with native agents, drilled 
in the school of General Kosakowsky’s brigade of 
‘ Persian ’ Cossacks — these were only some of the more 
salient features of her plan of campaign. 

Perhaps the most significant indication of her policy 
was the engagement she wrung out of the Persian 
Government not to sanction the construction of any 
railways in Persian territory without her consent. The 
Russians themselves have made no secret of the object 
of this engagement. It was intended to cover the 
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period during which railway construction in the Far 
East and in Central Asia would necessarily absorb 
their energies and their resources. Afterwards, Persia 
might be safely released from this eccentric engagement, 
on condition, of course, that she placed the construction 
of her railways in Russian hands. Now, Persia is, on 
the whole, a poor country ; there are few railways that 
can be profitably built on a purely commercial basis, 
and those only the lines that would open up communi- 
cation between North-Western and Central Persia and 
the Persian Gulf. It is in Southern and Central Persia, 
on the other hand, that our material interests are chiefly 
concentrated. We have opened up not only the navi- 
gation of the Karun, but an important trade-route 
from the head of its navigable waters to Isfahan. We 
have a practical monopoly of the carrying trade by sea to 
and from all the ports of the Gulf. The Imperial Bank 
of Persia — the principal institution of credit in the 
country — is a British bank created under a royal 
charter. One of the chief lines of telegraphic com- 
munication between India and Europe crosses the whole 
of Persia from the head of the (iulf, and the Indian 
Government, which constructed that line, is now build- 
ing a second line direct from Bcluchistan, which will 
connect with the first one at Kashan. These — and I have 
named only a few of the more important — are not incon- 
siderable interests, and if adequately supported, they are 
capable of great development. If Russia really wants 
commercial railways in Persia, there should therefore 
be no difficulty in arranging for British cooperation on 
a business basis. But if she wants to monopolize rail- 
way construction throughout Persia for purposes of 
conquest by railway, she can have but one goal in 
view, and that goal we cannot allow her to reach 
if we have any regard for the future safety of India. 
To tell the truth, she has not been at much pains to 
disguise her aims. For whilst she has been seeking 
to project her influence into Khorasan and Seistan with 
a view to a flanking movement round the Western 
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borders of Afghanistan towards the North-West frontier 
of India, she has shown her hand searcely less openly in 
the Persian Gulf itself. The Varicig, whose visit to 
Bunder Abbas a few years ago was the first outward 
and visible sign of Russia s designs upon a ‘ warm-water 
port ’ in the Gulf, was, it is true, sent to the bottom of 
the sea oft Chemulpo within two days of the rupture 
between Russia and Japan, but lier name can still be 
read blazoned in huge letters of white paint on the sun- 
scorched clifts of the Gulf, and the Sheikh of Koweit 
can still tell the story of how her captain bade him note 
the Russian colours which she flew — ‘ the colours which,’ 
he boasted, ‘will soon rule these seas.’ The danger 
which she portended was never, it may be admitted, very 
serious, as far as sea-power was involved, and it has, at 
any rate, been indefinitely postponed by the events of 
which her own unhappy ending was the prelude. But 
it is by no means impossible — many of those who are 
in the best position to study Russian policy hold it to 
be probable — that if Russia resigns herself to being 
effectually headed off from the Pacific, she will at no 
distant date concentrate all her energies on the Middle 
East in order to fight her way to the Indian Ocean. It 
therefore behoves us, in the meantime, to make our posi- 
tion in Southern Persia and in the Gulf secure against 
the attack. 

Germany and the Baghdad Railway. 

We cannot, moreover, remain blind to the fact that 
Russia is no longer the only European power that turns 
covetous eyes towards the Persian Gulf. The German 
conquest of Asia Minor by railway may for the present 
claim to mean nothing more than a policy of ‘ peaceful 
penetration.’ But the methods of German diplomacy 
at Constantinople itself, and of German WelUpolitik in 
other parts of the world, bid us be careful how we accept 
German assurances with regard to the Baghdad Railway. 
In the first place, it must be borne in mind that the 
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result if not the object, of German railway policy in 
Anatolia, has been eflFectually to strangle British railway 
enterprise in that region. The story of the Smyrna- 
Aidin and Smyrna-Cassaba Railways, which, under 
British auspices, first opened up the country, affords 
conclusive evidence on that point. Nor should we 
overlook the important commercial interests we have 
to safeguard in the valley of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
where hitherto they have encountered no hindrance 
save Turkish obstruction and rnisgovernment. Our 
trade with Mesopotamia is at present an entirely sea- 
borne trade via the Persian Gulf, and the possible effects 
of railway competition are at least a factor to be carefully 
considered. xVgain, there is the larger and far more 
important question of the expediency of allowing a 
great European Power to obtain facilities of uncontrolled 
access to the Persian Gulf. It will be alleged, no doubt, 
in the first instance, that those facilities are required 
solely for commercial purposes, just as Russia alleged 
originally with regard to the Manchurian Railway, and 
as Germany alleges in Shantung ; but we know how 
that sort of claim paved the way, in the former 
case, for political and military supremacy, and, in the 
latter case, is still being shaped towards economic 
monopoly and administrative control. Fortunately, 
with regard to the Baghdad Railway, Great Britain 
still holds the trump cards in her hand. Germany is 
hardly yet in a position to carry out this great under- 
taking without British cooperation, and there are good 
grounds for believing that she requires our cooperation 
for political as well as for financial reasons. It is much 
easier to paint ‘ Constantinople — Baghdad ’ in large 
letters on the rolling-stock of the Anatolian Railway 
than to raise in Germany the millions required for the 
completion of the line, especially now that the fat 
sections of the line are finished, and the lean sections 
have to be built, which cannot for a long time to come, 
if ever, pay their expenses. 

But that is not all, The influence of Germany at Con- 
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stantinople is unquestionably in present circumstances 
very great. The fact that she obtained the Baghdad 
concession is a proof of it. But it is based mainly upon 
the all-powerful favour of the Sultan, whom the Emperor 
William II. has spared no efforts to conciliate. Turkey 
trembles before the Sultan, and hates him. Even Abdul 
Hamid cannot live for ever ; and when he disappears 
the reaction which is bound to follow will seriously affect 
Germany’s position, for by the very methods she has 
used to ingratiate herself at Yeldiz Kiosk, she has 
incurred the distrust and animosity of ail the best 
elements in Turkey. British influence, on the other 
hand, which outside Yeldiz Kiosk is still considerable, 
will then revive, and it would be no small boon for 
Germany, when that hour comes, to have British interests 
tied up witli German interests in one of the biggest 
ventures into which William II. has launched her. It 
does not, however, follow that, because there were over- 
whelming objections to the terms upon which Germany 
invited British cooperation two years ago, we must 
play dog-in-the-manger, and set our face at all costs 
against the construction of the line. What we have to 
guard against is that a line debouching on to the Persian 
Gulf shall not assume the character of a Manchurian or 
even of a Shantung Railway, with a Port Arthur or 
a Kiao-chau as a terminus. The most effectual guarantee 
against such a contingency, and one to which Germany’s 
consent should be readily given if she is really innocent 
of any political arriere-pensee, is that the eastern section 
of the great trunk railway — say from the Gulf to 
Baghdad, together with the proposed branch on to the 
Persian frontier — should be built, administered, and 
worked by this country. It is a demand we are fully 
entitled to make, for the valley of the Tigris and the 
Euphrates has been opened up exclusively by British 
enterprise. Its foreign trade is almost entirely in British 
hands, and we hold, and intend to retain, the command 
of the seas which give access to it. Sir William Will- 
cocks, who has recently investigated the subject on the 
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spot, tells us, with the authority of his great experience 
in India and in Egypt, that it would be an easy task 
for modern engineering science to irrigate the plains of 
Mesopotamia, and convert them once more into flourish- 
ing granaries, as in the days of yore. In the redundant 
populations of India we have ready to hand the material 
required there for purposes both of preliminary labour 
and ulterior settlement. There are, therefore, excellent 
reasons of a positive as well as of a negative order why 
we should claim recognition of the predominant interests 
we have in the construction of a railway opening up 
those regions. 

With regard to our position in the Persian Gulf, the 
policy of this country has been laid down on sound and 
definite lines in the declaration made two years ago by 
I^ord Lansdowne: ‘We’ {ie„ His Majesty’s Ciovern- 
ment) ‘ should regard the establishment of a naval base 
or of a fortified port in the Persian Gulf by any power 
as a very grave menace to British interests, which we 
should resist with all the means at our disposal.’ But as 
Captain Mahan, who has written with great weight on 
the broader issues this question involves for an Empire 
which rests upon sea-power, has very forcibly observed : 
‘ Naval control is a very imperfect instrument, unless 
supported and reinforced by the shores on which it acts. 
Its corollary, therefore, is to attach the inhabitants to 
the same interests.’ We have ample means of doing so 
from such a base as we possess in the Persian Gulf ; and 
if we make good and timely use of them, we may yet 
convert our position in that part of the Middle East 
from a source of weakness into a bulwark of Imperial 
strength. 

The North-West and North-East Frontiers 
OF India. 

Questions which concern essentially and almost exclu- 
sively the strategical defence of India do not come 
within the scope of this article, and I therefore leave it 
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to others to deal with the problems connected with 
Afghanistan and the Pamirs, Chinese Turkestan and 
Tibet, which, however large and important, are mainly 
problems of frontier policy. For the present, at any 
rate, there is no room in those inhospitable regions for 
the commercial activity and individual enterprise which 
in other parts of Asia impart a living force and a con- 
crete value to British interests and British influence. 
Before these again And any adequate field, we must pass 
from Southern Persia right along the great mountain 
walls of Northern Hindustan to where Upper Burma 
marches with China and Siam, and to the wonderful 
peninsula which stretches up to them northwards from 
the Straits of Malacca. 

W ESTEKN China and Siam. 

Though one of the great overland routes into China 
leads from Bhamo, in Upper Burma, through Yun-nan 
to the fertile and populous province of Sze-chuan, in 
the upper valley of the Yang-Tsze, it can never become 
an important highway for trade until railway com- 
munication is established ; and notwithstanding the 
strategical and commercial advantages of such a line, 
the difficulties and cost of construction are so great, 
owing to tlie natural obstacles presented by a succession 
of deep valleys and rugged mountains running at right 
angles to the only possible trace, that the Indian Govern- 
ment has finally decided against its feasibility, and private 
enterprise will presumably be even more reluctant to 
face so gigantic an undertaking. To the south dense 
tropical forests, covering the recesses of a little-known 
country, stretch from Burma into the upper valley of the 
Menam, and for many years to come it is chiefly through 
the southern ports, and especially through Bangkok, that 
the natural avenues of access to Siam will lie. Fortu- 
nately, the specific agreements concluded between this 
country and France with regard to Siam, as well as the 
general understanding which has placed Anglo-French 

47 
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relations on a new footing of cordiality and mutual 
confidence, have removed the danger of international 
friction in the valley of the Menam, as well as in that of 
the Mekong, where the Shan States, under British pro- 
tection, are now separated only by the river from the 
western provinces of French Indo-China. That a 
Siamese loan on very reasonable terms has been issued 
this year with great success, under the joint auspices of 
French and British financial houses, is both a tribute to 
the growing prosperity of Siam and a proof of the 
genuine desire on both sides of the Channel for friendly 
cooperation in what was a few years ago a dangerous 
arena of jealousy and strife. It was indeed high time 
that we and the French composed our differences, for 
whilst we were fighting over shadows, Germany, as the 
tertiu,s gaudens, was possessing herself of the substance. 
Railway construction was becoming a German monopoly, 
and the German flag was taking the first place, which 
had so long been undisputedly ours, in Siamese ports. 
In fact, in 1903 more than half the tonnage entered and 
cleared at Bangkok was German. 


Singapore and the Mai.ay Peninsula. 

It is, however, still with Singapore that the prosperity 
of Bangkok is, and must remain, most intimately con- 
nected. For Singapore, owing to its splendid position 
on the Straits of Malacca and to the magnificent hinter- 
land opened up in the Federated Malay States, is the 
great emporium of South-Eastern Asia, and, indeed, 
one of the corner-stones of our Empire. Commanding 
the chief ocean highway to the Far East, its fortified 
harbour, with dockyards and wharves and coal-stores, is 
a naval station of the first importance, and one of the 
busiest commercial ports in the whole world. The 
shipping entered and cleared at Singapore, which, 
together with Penang and Malacca, constitutes the 
Colony officially known as the Straits Settlements, 
amounted, in 1903, to nearly 18,500,000 tons exclusive 
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of nativfe craft — an amount second only to Hong 
Kong and London in the shipping returns of the 
Empire. In the same years the value of exports and 
imports (exclusive of inter-Settlement trade) totalled, 
roughly, £32,000,000 and £39,000,000 respectively, or 
considerably more than double what they had been 
a decade ago. Much of this prosperity no aoubt is due 
to the development of the Federated Malay States, 
which occupy a large portion of the Malay Peninsula, 
and constitute one of the finest estates in the whole 
length and breadth of the Empire, yielding in abundance 
not only all the fruits of a fertile tropical soil, but also 
great mineral wealth. It has been developed almost 
entirely within the last twenty years, and, thanks in no 
small measure to the genius of Sir Frank Swettenham, 
a born Empire-builder, such as our race seems almost 
alone able to bring forth, the Federated Malay States 
show already a trade of some £12,000,000 exports and 
imports and a revenue of £2,000,000, and they own 
over 350 miles of railway, built entirely out of current 
revenue. Whether British North Borneo and the 
adjoining Protectorates of Brunei and Sarawak, which 
lie in the same latitude some 500 miles further east, will 
ever rival Malaya may be doubted, though they have 
many natural features in common, and the excellent 
work done by Rajah Brooke in Sarawak deserves more 
than mere honourable mention. Space, however, does 
not allow me to do more than refer incidentally to 
Borneo, where the extension of Rajah Brooke s authority, 
at any rate to Brunei, seems to be urgently needed. 

Hong Kong and the Far East. 

The Malayan Peninsula, notwithstanding its gi-eat 
intrinsic value, is itself only the stepping-stone from 
India to the Far East. Not till Hong Kong is reached 
does one stand actually on the threshold of a region 
where we have built up interests of immense actual 
and potential importance which have made us a power 

47—2 
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in the Northern Pacific, and given us a share in the 
future destinies of Asia largely distinct from that con- 
ferred upon us by our position in India. Hong Kong 
itself, which we have transformed, since we first occu- 
pied it sixty years ago, from a bare and almost un- 
tenanted rock into a magnificent clearing-house for the 
trade of the Far East, with a population of 300,000 
souls, with a fortified and well-equipped naval station, 
with a splendid natural harbour and excellent dock 
accommodation, scarcely, however, yet adequate to the 
needs of a port where the annual entries and clearances 
(nearly 22,000,000 tons in 1903) represent a larger 
tonnage of ocean shipping than any other port in the 
Empire, not excepting London — Hong Kong, as a 
British possession, exists solely as the warden of the 
British settlements and markets in the Far East. 

The Opening up of China. 

The first successful attempts to open up intercourse 
with China were made from India. In the enterprising 
days of ‘ Good Queen Bess ’ three ships had, it is true, 
been despatched, in charge of one Benjamin Wood, to 
convey letters from Elizabeth to the Emperor Wanleh, 
the last of the great rulers of the Ming Dynasty. But 
Woods expedition came to grief on the way, and, 
though some forty years later, in 1637, a squadron 
of four British vessels under Captain Weddell actually 
reached Canton, and by the preliminary argument of 
a three hours’ bombardment appear to have temporarily 
convinced the Chinese of the advantages of international 
trade, the results achieved were not of a permanent 
character. It was the East India Company that, under 
a charter from the British Crown, first established, in 
1664, and maintained thereafter for more than a 
century and a half, regular commercial relations^ 
though often by very irregular methods, with the 
Middle Kingdom. The China trade, centred at Canton, 
remained an actual monopoly of the Company until 
1834. But by that time it had come to be regarded 
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as one "of the most important of British oversea 
enterprises, and it was for its preservation and exten- 
sion that the British Government then determined to 
assume direct control over our relations with the Chinese 
Empire, and that the two China wars were afterwards 
waged by which the wall of Chinese isolation was 
irrevocably breached. The Treaty of Nanking of 1842, 
and the IVeaty of Tientsin of 1858 (which was not, 
however, ratified until we occupied Peking in 1860), con- 
stituted, until quite recently, the fundamental charters 
of Western intercourse with China. The action which 
we had initiated served also as a precedent for similar 
intervention — though with unexpectedly different results 
— in Japan. It is unnecessary, for my purpose, to dwell 
at any length upon the history of our relations with 
the Far East, or to investigate closely the merits of 
our policy, in those earlier phases. What I am con- 
cerned with is the results that were achieved, and in 
this country their magnitude seems seldom to receive 
adequate recognition. 


IhiE Phesent and Potential Value of the 
Chinese Markets. 

It is now universally admitted that no country in the 
world possesses greater natural resources than the vast 
Empire of China, or offers, owing to its teeming and 
industrious population, a greater potential field for 
foreign commercial and industrial enterprise. Those 
resources have hardly yet begun to be developed, and 
we have touched but the fringe of that field. Yet, 
according to the official returns of the Chinese Imperial 
Maritime Customs, the foreign trade of China amounted, 
in 1903,* to a value of 326,739,133 H.Tls.f as to im- 

* I have taken the statistics of the year 1903, in preference to 
those of 1904, for the trade of the Far East, as the former year 
was not subjected to the disturbing influences of the Russo- 
Japanese War. 

j The value of the Haikzvan tael, which fluctuates with the 
market value of silver, averaged 2s. 7fd. for the year 1903. 
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ports, and 214,352,467 H.Tls. as to exports, or, together, 
540,691,600 H.Tls. (roughly, £70,000,000). Of the 
imports, 50,603,772 H.Tls. came direct from Great 
Britain, 33,856,203 H.Tls. direct from India, and 
136,520,453 H.Tls. from Hong Kong — a very large 
proportion of the latter being transhipments from 
ports of the British Empire. As to exports. Great 
Britain took 10,024,095 H.Tls. ; India, 1,944,043 H.Tls. ; 
and Hong Kong, 89,195,605 H.Tls. The interest of the 
British Empire in the foreign trade of China amounted, 
therefore, approximately to over £40,000,000, or, in 
other words, to four-sevenths of the whole. To take 
only one staple of British industry, China imported, 
in 1903, £5,800,244 worth of British cottons. Of the 
57,290,389 tons of shipping, including Chinese ship- 
ping, entered and cleared at Chinese ports in 1903, 
28,122,987 tons, or nearly half, were British. Of rail- 
ways built, in construction, or projected in China — 
though British enterprise has been heavily handicapped 
in this direction — concessions for 683 miles (93 already 
open for traffic at the end of 1904) are in exclusively 
British hands, and British interests are represented as to 
one-third in an Anglo-German concession for 810 miles 
of railway connecting Shantung with the Yang-Tsze 
Valley. Moreover, British capital and British control 
have a very large share in the Northern Chinese Rail- 
way system, consisting of 580 miles, already completed, 
of which Peking, Tientsin, and Niuchwang are the chief 
termini. Of the very considerable British interests already 
engaged in the development of the enormous mineral 
wealth of China, some idea may be gathered from the 
fact that the shares of the ‘ Pekin Syndicate ’ and its 
offshoot, the ‘ Pekin Shansi,’ which have obtained im- 
portant concessions for working the coal-fields and 
petroleum deposits of Shansi and of part of the pro- 
vince of Houan, stand to-day on the London Stock 
Exchange at quotations representing a ^ aluation of over 
£2,000,000. The coal-fields of China, it must be remem- 
bered, have been estimated to be sufficient to supply 
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the whde world for 3,000 years ; yet, according to 
Mr. Brenan, late British Consul-General in Shanghai, 
China is still importing coal from other countries to 
the extent of 1,400,000 tons per annum, and at a 
cost of £1,000,000. Nor does coal represent by any 
means the only form of mineral wealth hidden below 
the surface of Chinese soil. Last, but not least, we 
must bear in mind the large amount of British capital 
— over £22,000,000 — invested in Chinese Government 
loans over and above the share of the war indemnity 
owing to this country under the terms of the peace 
protocol, signed at Peking in 1901 after the repression 
of the Boxer Movement. 

Enormous as are these material interests already re- 
presented by British capital invested in China and the 
actual volume of British trade with China, they must, 
however, pale into insignificance compared with the 
value of our potential share in the development of that 
\ ast Empire. To form an estimate of its capacities, we 
have only to compare the growth of foreign trade in 
Japan under an enlightened system of government and 
liberal institutions with the growth of foreign trade in 
China under the obstructive misrule of Peking and the 
obsolete methods of the Chinese authorities all over the 
country. .Japan has barely one-eighth of the population 
of China, and her people, though more alert, are not 
more industrious ; her natural resources are incomparably 
smaller. Yet during the last two decades, whilst the 
foreign trade of China has only increased from, roughly, 
£43,600,000 (in 1883) to about £70,000,000 (in 1908), 
the foreign trade of .Japan has increased during the same 
period from a little over £9,000,000 to over £60,500,000, 
or eight and a half fold.* Even ten years ago the foreign 
trade of Japan was barely half that of China ; to-day it 

* The figures for 1904 show another enormous increase in the 
foreign trade of Japan, which rose during the first year of the war 
to ^69,032,000 ; but the increase, which was mainly in imports, 
may have been to a considerable extent artificial and due to army 
requirements. 
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is only by one-seventh inferior to it — in other words, the 
50,000,000 inhabitants of Japan now deal with foreign 
countries at the rate of about 24 shillings per head, 
while the 350,000,000 inhabitants of China still deal 
with foreign countries only at the rate of less than 
4 shillings per head. 

We cannot hope for any transformation of China 
similar to that we have witnessed in Japan, for the 
ruling classes in China lack those elements of patriotism 
and enlightenment which alone rendered possible such 
an evolution as Japan has accomplished. Nevertheless, 
things are moving, even in China. The commercial 
genius of the Chinese people will not be denied, let the 
Mandarins hamper it as they may. The obstinate con- 
servatism of official China cannot in the long-run keep 
the Chinese markets closed against the commercial enter- 
prise of this country. That is a question merely of time 
and patience. The real danger that threatens it is the 
policy of economic exclusion based on political ascen- 
dancy, of which Russia and Germany have already 
given us a foretaste in Manchuria and Shantung. 

The British Settlements in China. 

I have dealt so far with various British interests which 
can be more or less closely reduced to terms of money. 
Not so, however, the interests of another and more com- 
plex order represented by the British communities that 
have struck root in the ^Treaty Ports ’ of China. Yet 
they constitute in many ways an Imperial asset of a still 
higher order. In virtue of our treaties with the Chinese 
Empire, British subjects have right of access for pur- 
poses of trade and residence to thirty-five towns in 
China, which, by an extension of an originally accurate 
description, are still technically designated as ^Treaty 
Ports, even where they are situated far inland, away 
both fi’om the sea and from the great navigable rivers. 
Under treaty, foreigners residing in certain areas set 
apart as ‘ settlements ’ or ‘ concessions ’ — a distinction 
upon which it is needless here to enter — enjoy rights 
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and privileges of a far-reaching character. The British 
communities, more especially, being the oldest and the 
most enterprising, have thus been free to put into practice 
in the more important centres those methods of self- 
government which are characteristic of our race. At 
Canton, at Tientsin, at Hankow, at Niuchwang, and, 
above all, at Shanghai, flourishing settlements have grown 
up, largely governed by their own laws, and differentiated 
in degree rather than in kind, by treaty limitations, from 
British Colonies in the ordinary acceptation of the term. 
Shanghai has well earned for itself the title of the 
‘ Model Settlement,’ and may therefore be taken as a pre- 
eminent type of all other settlements of a similar or 
kindred order in China. Except in the matter of political 
sovereignty, Shanghai is to all intents and purposes as 
essentially a British city as Hong Kong or Singapore. 
It comprises, it is true, a native city subject exclusively 
to Chinese administration, and therefore squalid and 
decaying, and a French settlement subject to special 
municipal laws framed in tlie somewhat narrow spirit of 
French bureaucracy, which have served only to hamper 
its prosperity. But the real Shanghai, the great, thriving, 
bustling emporium of commerce and industry in the 
Far East, is the so-called ‘ Mixed Settlement,’ which is 
so entirely dominated by the British element that, 
although cosmopolitan in theory, it is a thoroughly 
British city. Of the foreign, non-Chinese, popula- 
tion, which is increasing by leaps and bounds, two-thirds 
are British subjects. Its magnificent quays, its stately 
public buildings, its docks and warehouses and banks, 
its goodly private houses, its churches and hospitals, its 
clubs and theatre and race-course and golf-links, all 
testify to the supremacy of the Anglo-Saxon spirit, 
which is equally reflected in the constitution and the 
methods of the municipal authority that governs this 
great city. The municipality of Shanghai is a repre- 
sentative body elected by and from among the ‘ land- 
renters ’ or qualified citizens. This modest body, con- 
sisting of ten members, is practically responsible for 
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the good government and security of a ‘ settlement ’ 
with a population of close upon 400,000 souls within an 
area of nearly 9 square miles. The rates and taxes which 
it levies provide a revenue of about £200,000, which 
defrays the expenses of a mixed body of police — 
European and Asiatic — of a volunteer corps about 
700 strong, and of an efficient fire-brigade, besides dif- 
ferent administrative departments, the most important of 
which are, perhaps, those of public works and public 
health. Of the wealth of the community, whose in- 
terests are committed to this municipal body, some 
slight idea may be gathered from the fact that the land 
tax of 5 per mill, is levied on property assessed at a value 
in the aggregate of about £9,000,000, and the general 
rate on house property — 10 per cent, on actual or 
assessed rentals — represents nearly another £10,000,000 
worth of real property. Of the enormous amount of 
capital invested in trade, finance, and industry, centred 
at Shanghai, it is difficult to fi’ame an exact estimate ; 
but it may safely be computed at over £200,000,000. 
More than half the import and export trade of China 
passes the port of Shanghai, to the value, in 1903, of 
about £40,000,000, and it is the chief centre of the 
growing native cotton industiy. 

Though no other ‘ settlement ’ or ‘ concession ’ in 
China approaches Shanghai in importance, it would be 
easy to show that many others reproduce on a smaller 
scale results similar to those which British energy and 
the British aptitude for self-government have achieved 
in the ‘ Model Settlement.’ I have dwelt at some 
length on this aspect of British interests in China 
because it is not easily realized by those who have 
not had an opportunity of seeing with their own 
eyes these robust offshoots of the British tree trans- 
planted with all their indigenous vitality on to Chinese 
soil. The conditions under which they have grown 
up are, moreover, changing so rapidly that the methods 
which have hitherto sufficed for their protection are 
breaking down under the pressure of new forces. 
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The Decline of British Influence in the 
Far East. 

Until a little more than ten years ago — i,e., until the 
war between China and Japan — our position in the Far 
East was one of undisputed ascendancy. The pre- 
ponderancy of our commerce and shipping was over- 
whelming ; our settlements in the Treaty Ports open to 
foreign trade set an example of orderly self-government 
and prosperity ; our language had become the accepted 
lingua franca of the coast and the chief medium of inter- 
course between the more educated natives and the world 
of Western thought: and the commanding naval force we 
maintained in the China seas, resting on such strategical 
bases as Hong Kong and Singapore, amply sustained 
our prestige as a great Asiatic Empire. Our diplomacy, 
it is true, conforming to the laissez-faire attitude of the 
British Government, often hesitated to push these 
advantages, and, in China especially, the innate obstruc- 
tiveness of the Peking Government and the awakening 
rivalry of European competitors were often treated with 
improvident supineness. But the enterprise of our 
fellow-countrymen held the field in spite of this 
handicap. With the disclosure of the unfathomed 
weakness of the Chinese Empire in its struggle with 
Japan, and with the aggressive intervention of Russia, 
France, and Germany against Japan at the close of the 
war, the whole situation was, within a brief twelve- 
month, completely revolutionized to our detriment. 
We had failed to avert the war ; we had failed to stop 
it ; and in the end we had failed to prevent a compulsory 
settlement being eff*ected by others which we ourselves 
avowedly disapproved, but did not venture to oppose. 
We could no longer pretend to any primacy of influence 
either at Peking or at Tokio. W e had obstinately closed 
our eyes to the development of Russia’s power in 
Eastern Asia ever since IgnatiefF snatched the Maritime 
Province from China under cover of the Anglo-French 
Expedition to Peking ; and just as, in spite of Khiva and 
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Geok Tepe and Merv, we only woke up to the full 
significance of Russia’s advance in the Middle East 
when we found her securely entrenched on the frontiers 
of Afghanistan, so it was only when she had got the 
Chinese Government in her grip that we began suddenly 
to realize the meaning of the naval station she had 
created at Vladivostok, ‘ the Ruler of the East,’ and of 
the 5,000 miles of railway she was building across 
Siberia in order to bring her European possessions into 
close contact with her new base on tlie Pacific. Nor 
had Russia appeared alone on the scene : she had 
brought France and Germany in her train : and though 
the former was content merely to nibble tentatively at 
the southern extremities of the huge ‘ yellow corpse,’ 
Germany, with the voracity of a youthful appetite in 
such matters, lost no time in snatching at one of 
the choicest morsels. The seizure of Kiao-chau by 
Germany served as a welcome excuse for Russia to 
seize Port Arthur and Talienwan, and then the absorp- 
tion of the whole of Manchuria became merely a question 
of time. First, the Siberian Railway had to be deflected 
to the long-coveted ‘warm-water port,’ and military 
precautions taken for its safety ; then the Boxer Move- 
ment had to be stamped out by armed occupation, 
and that occupation could not, it was contended, be 
terminated without ‘ guarantees,’ of which the nature was 
constantly modified so as to exclude finality. 

The story of British policy in China during that 
eventful period, from 1895 down to 1902, will not con- 
stitute a very creditable chapter in our annals. It was 
a period in which painful exhibitions of weakness 
alternated with needlessly strong language, and vigorous 
protests were invariably followed by ‘graceful’ con- 
cessions. We seemed to have borrowed the most futile 
leaf out of the book of China’s own statecraft, and to 
have no other aim than to save our faces by the most 
puerile devices. Thus, Wei-Hai-Wei, which we took 
with a great flourish of trumpets as a counterpoise to 
Port Arthur, dwindled down ultimately into a pleasant 
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sanatorium, or at most a useful depot for our ships. 
We juggled for a time with ‘spheres of influence,’ or, 

‘ of interest ’ until the hollowness of these pretensions 
grew as wearisome as a worn-out joke. Russia in 
Manchuria, and Germany in Shantung, gave us plainly 
to understand that their motto was : ‘ What is mine is 
mine, but what is yours is not by any means your own.’ 
We tried to arrive at a direct understanding with 
Russia, but the negotiations were gradually watered 
down to an indifferent agreement with regard to rail- 
ways in the North, the value of which Russia illustrated 
in her own way by a bold attempt to retain possession 
of the Peking-Shanhaikwan line after the Boxer rising. 
We then concluded a formal convention with Germany, 
which she promptly interpreted in her own way as 
having no force with regard to Manchuria, but very 
peculiar force with regard to the valley of the Yang- 
Tsze. From the wretched Chinese Government we 
obtained ‘ assurances ’ galore and an abundant promise 
of ‘ open ports ’ and facilities for inland navigation and 
concessions for railways. But whilst German rail- 
ways materialized in Shantung and Russian railways 
in Manchuria, and so-called Belgian railways, under 
the auspices of Franco-Russian diplomacy, worked down 
from Peking into the Yang-Tsze Valley at Hankow — 
^.e., into the heart of our own much- vaunted ‘ sphere ’ — 
most of the achievements of British diplomacy remained 
mere paper, and, for what they were worth, might have 
gone straight into the waste-paper basket. In the midst 
of all these perplexities there had come the South 
African War, and it had not only absorbed our energies, 
but it had effectually diverted public attention from the 
imbroglio, and even the creditable part played by our 
Indian troops in the relief of the PeWng Legations only 
temporarily revived it. 

The Angi.o- Japanese Agheement of 1902. 

British interests in the Far East seemed to be drifting 
rapidly towards a deb&cle when the situation was sud- 
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denly transformed by the COllclusiOJl Ot the Anglo- 
Japanese A^greeinent of 1002, In spitc 01 lUdny 
blunders and much futile groping about for mere 
palliatives, the British Government had fortunately 
never lost sight of the great issues involved in the Far 
Eastern question. The failure of the various expedients 
to which they had had recourse had in itself demonstrated 
the necessity of working out the solution on entirely 
fresh lines, based on the fullest recognition of a new and 
most important factor. That factor was Japan, and, 
to the credit of British statesmanship be it said, this 
country was the first to appreciate its value. 


The Rise of Japan. 

The future historian will not improbably give to the 
evolution of Japan in the era of Meiji the foremost 
place amongst the great events of the second half of the 
nineteenth eentury. Only fifty-one years have even 
now elapsed since the nations of the West, applying to 
Japan the same forceful methods that had already been 
applied to China, compelled her most reluctantly to 
reopen to foreign intercourse the doors which she had 
kept hermetically sealed for two hundred years against 
the outer world. Happily for Japan, isolation had not 
meant in her case, as it had in that of China, stagnation 
and degeneracy. She had preserved with her pristine 
forms of society the pristine virtues of a race imbued 
with great ideals of self-sacrifiee and devotion to the 
common weal, and at the same time endowed with great 
intellectual capacity. The extraordinary rapidity with 
which, under the guidance of her ruling classes, she 
borrowed from the alien civilization of the West its 
scientific and mechanical equipment, together with 
many of its outward forms and methods, was so un- 
precedented a phenomenon that it provoked at first 
nothing but sceptieism, and, from superficial observers, 
derision. The relations between this country and Japan 
had, indeed, assumed a very friendly character as soon 
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as the old reactionary forces which resented foreign 
intrusion had been finally overcome. It was a great 
Englishman, Sir Harry Parkes, who first unravelled the 
tangled thread of Western diplomacy in .Japan, and the 
makers of modern .Japan soon realized that they had no 
more sincere and enlightened w'ell-wisher than the plain- 
spoken IJritish Minister who represented his country in 
Tokio from 1865 to 1883. But there was one unfortu- 
nate circumstance which irnlitated for a long time 
against a generous recognition in this as in other 
European countries of the real character of Japan. 
Most of the British residents were engaged in trade, 
and lived in the treaty ports set apart under our earlier 
treaties, as in China, for foreign settlement. Thus 
it happened that they were brought almost exclusively 
into contact with the .Japanese trading-class, a class 
which, under the old feudal system, occupied a very low 
place in the social hierarchy, and was the last to adapt 
its methods to the new conditions of Western inter- 
course. The British merchants in Japan were, therefore, 
apt not merely to compare the Japanese merchant 
unfavourably with the same class in China — where it 
represents per contra the healthiest and most intelligent 
element in the social organism — but also to judge the 
whole of Japan equally unfavourably by the light of 
their limited experience. Sounder views, nevertheless, 
prevailed in the long run, and in spite of considerable 
opposition from the British communities in Japan, 
I^ord Rosebery’s Government had the courage to admit, 
even before the signal proof of national efficiency she 
gave to the world in the course of her war against 
China, that Japan was entitled to be released from the 
disabilities in matters of international intercourse, 
which it has been the custom of Western Powers to 
impose upon Oriental nations on a lower plane of civili- 
zation. The revision of the British treaties with Japan 
in 1894, and our renunciation of the special privileges of 
extra-territoriality and of exclusive jurisdiction over 
British subjects, were fully justified by the event. The 
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social evolution of Japan progressed steadily and quickly 
— so quickly, indeed, that her enemies still remained 
blind to it until they suddenly found themselves con- 
fronted with the stern reality they had so lightly 
challenged. 

The Community oe British and Japanese 
Interests. 

Meanwhile our refusal to join in the coercion of 
Japan after the Treaty of Shimonoseki had been the 
first step towards a political rapprochement, to which 
Japan made willing and practical response by lending 
at our instance, her invaluable cooperation, as prompt as 
it was efficient, in the relief of the Peking Legations 
and the restoration of order in Northern China in 1900. 
The more openly the aggressive policy of other Powers 
in the Far East stood revealed, the more fully did 
Great Britain and Japan come to realize their own 
community of interests. Japan had become in contact 
with the W est a great commercial and industrial power. 
I have already alluded incidentally to tlie growth of her 
foreign trade. Twenty years ago it did not amount 
to £10,000,000 ; in 1893 it had increased to about 
£30,000,000, and in 1903 it reached over £60,000,000. 
It had grown more than sixfold within two decades. 
This immense expansion of foreign trade has been 
only commensurate with the economic development of 
Japan’s resources in every other direction. The ton- 
nage of her shipping, excluding junks, grew from 
225,000 tons in 1893 to nearly 1,000,000 tons in 
1903. During the same period her railway system, 
built entirely out of her own resources, grew from 
under 2,000 to over 4,500 miles ; the production 
of sUk, cotton, and other textiles was trebled ; the 
number of male and female operatives employed in her 
cotton-mills alone increased from 25,000 to 72,000 ; 
and what, perhaps, most graphically illustrates the 
general growth of commercial activity, the amount 
of bills cleared at various clearing-houses rose from 
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about £21,000,000 to over £350,000,000. At the same 
time the ordinary revenue of the State grew from 
£8,500,000 to nearly £22,000,000 in the last financial 
year before the war ; and the population of the country, 
which at the first census in 1872 was only 33,000,000, 
has steadily increased, until it now exceeds 50,000,000 
souls (including Formosa). 

In these circumstances the preservation of foreign 
markets for her trade and of a convenient outlet for 
her redundant population gradually assumed as great an 
importance in the eyes of Japanese statesmen as it has 
long possessed in the eyes of British statesmen. It 
was naturally towards China that Japan looked for the 
former, and towards Korea for the latter. She thus 
necessarily found herself brought into line with the 
Powers whose policy was that of the ‘ open door,’ as 
against those whose object was to create for their own 
benefit zones of political ascendancy which were also to 
be zones of economic monopoly. To that extent she 
could count on the moral support of the United States 
as well as of Great Britain. But she wanted more than 
merely moral support. For if her economic interests 
were threatened by the general trend of events in 
China, her very security as a nation was threatened by 
Russia’s ambitions. Not content merely to entrench 
herself in Manchuria and to dominate Peking from the 
Great Wall, Russia was already clutching at Korea, 
and casting about for another Port Arthur at Masampo, 
which faces the Japanese islands across the now famous 
Tsushima Straits. The advance of Russia in the Far 
East was an even greater menace to the safety of Japan 
than the advance of the same Power in the Middle 
East was to the safety of India. The community of 
commercial interests in China was thus reinforced by a 
community of political interests, and of both the Anglo- 
Japanese Agreement of 1902 merely constituted the 
logical corollary and the public expression. 

The Japanese Alliance opened up a new era in the 
history not only of our relations with the Far East, but 

48 
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of our position as an Asiatic Empire. It showed not 
only that we had no intention of surrendering the great 
commercial interests bound up with the preservation 
of China as a field of industrial enterprise open to all 
comers, but also that we realized the fundamental unity 
of the Asiatic problem, whether it be looked at from 
Teheran or from the North-West Frontier, from Peking 
or from Seoul. It cannot be rightfully alleged that 
either Great Britain or Japan have sought to deny to 
Russia an ample sphere of expansion in Asia. The 
conciliatory spirit in which we have negotiated with her 
in regard to a whole series of Central Asian questions, 
and the conspicuous moderation of the proposals put 
forward by Japan in St. Petersburg before the out- 
break of war, bear conclusive evidence to the contrary. 
Neither in England nor in Japan has the desirability of 
a general understanding with Russia on a broad and 
liberal basis lacked recognition. But it takes two to 
make an understanding, just as it takes two to make a 
quarrel, and Russia never exhibited any genuine dis- 
position to respond to the advances made to her. Had 
she listened to the overtures of Lord Salisbury, even 
after the Port Arthur episode in 1898, or to those of 
Marquis Ito, when he travelled to St. Petersburg at the 
end of 1901, the Anglo-Japanese Agreement might 
never have come to pass. But she chose on both 
occasions to reject the proffered hand, and the methods 
and purpose of her public policy from Persia to Korea 
were more and more openly directed towards the goal 
which some of her most influential spokesmen have 
repeatedly proclaimed — namely, that of exclusive 
domination in Asia, which is held to be her appointed 
destiny or mission. 

That is a claim which Great Britain and Japan are 
equally bound in self-defence to traverse. Eastern Asia 
being the point of most urgent danger, it was there that 
the alliance of Great Britain and Japan first took effect. 
That it did not suffice to avert war is no reflection 
upon the foresight and statesmanship of those who 
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concluded the Anglo- Japanese Agreement. For if 
the existence of that agreement failed to restrain the 
ambitions of Russia within limits which she might have 
peacefully compassed, is it conceivable that they would 
have been more effectually restrained by the protests of 
Japan, had she continued to stand absolutely alone and 
unsupported ? Is it not obvious, on the contrary, that 
Russia would have forced matters (.'ven more relentlessly 
to an issue ? In that case Japan would either have 
been driven to recognise the paramount power of Russia 
in the Far East, or, as from what we know of the 
Japanese spirit is far more probable, she would have 
accepted the challenge, with the heavy odds of a possible 
and even probable revival of the old coalition of 1895 
against her. For, failing such a public pledge as the 
Anglo- Japanese Agreement contained that Great Britain 
would keep the ring, France would hardly have been 
able to resist the solicitations of her ally, and Germany 
would assuredly not have missed the opportunity of 
placing her ‘ mailed fist ’ at the service of her Eastern 
neighbour in return for future favours. The Anglo- 
Japanese Agreement, by restoring even in this negative 
shape the balance of power in Asia, localized the war, 
and enabled Japan to concentrate all her energies upon 
its prosecution without fear of interference from other 
quarters, with the result that she has carried it to a 
successful conclusion, and that the aggressive tendencies 
of Russia in the Far East have received a severe check. 

The Renewai. and Extension of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance. 

Long before the war itself had come to an end, both 
British and Japanese statesmen were naturally com- 
pelled to consider the question of the renewal of an 
alliance which had rendered such good service, not only 
to the interests of both the contracting parties, but to 
the peace of the whole world. The Russian armies had 
been repeatedly defeated, the Russian fleets annihilated ; 
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but however protracted might be the struggle, however 
unbroken the course of Japanese victories, it was not to 
be for a moment expected, nor indeed was it to be 
desired, that the might of Russia, who is a great 
European as well as a great Asiatic power, should be 
crushed. It would have been rash even to assume that 
her ambitions would be permanently arrested even in 
the Far East, and still less in other parts of Asia. 
Nothing would, at any rate, have tended more than a 
dissolution of the alliance between the two Powers 
who represent the forces of conservation in Asia, to 
revive the hopes of those who represent the forces of 
disintegration. 

In these circumstances the British and Japanese 
Governments wisely decided that the true guarantee 
for the maintenance of peace in the future was not 
to loosen but to strengthen the ties uniting the two 
countries. As the result of their friendly consultations 
a new Agreement was signed in London on August 12 
last. Its purpose, like that of the Agreement of 
1902, is purely defensive, but it brings both Powers 
immediately into line if the interests which it is 
designed to protect are attacked by another Power. 
It is concluded for a term of ten years instead of five ; 
and it covers not only the Far East, but the whole 
sphere of British and Japanese interests in Asia from 
the Pacific to the Indian Ocean, and opposes a practically 
insuperable barrier to the restless ambitions which have 
disturbed the peace of the Far East ever since the 
adventures of Kiao-chau and Port Arthur, and still 
threaten, as they have done for generations past, the 
peace of the Middle East. 

This alliance will fulfil in Asia the same purposes 
which the Dual Alliance was originally intended to 
fulfil in Europe, and no more than the latter can it be 
rightly regarded as an aggressive alliance. It will be 
a powerful combination for the maintenance of the 
status quo in Asia; and Russia, one may even hope, 
will in the face of it, gradually be brought to a more 
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reasonablfe frame of mind, and, it may be added, more 
in consonance with her own interests as a great European 
Power, and with those of her continental ally. There 
must be many Russians even now who realize with 
scarcely less consternation than it is already realized in 
France how disastrously the i\.siatic adventures into 
which Russia has wantonly plunged have weakened her 
power in Europe. It is surely not unreasonable to 
hope that, the hour of recueillernent having come in 
St. Petersburg, there may be statesmen there who will 
recognise that there is and always will be room for an 
understanding with both England and Japan in regard 
to Asiatic affairs as conducive to the higher interests of 
all parties as the understandings which have recently 
taken place between France and England, and between 
France and Italy. This is, however, a digi-ession. 
Great Britain and Japan had to look in the first place 
to the protection of their own interests, and there could be 
no doubt as to the direction in which it pointed. The 
chief weakness of the British position in Asia is due to 
the fact that, whereas our strength resides mainly in our 
naval power, w^e can no longer rely mainly on naval 
power for the defence of our Asiatic interests ; and, on 
the other hand, the experience of the present war shows 
that, even against Russia alone, the naval power of 
•Japan had to be strained to the uttermost, and would 
scarcely liave proved adequate against a coalition of 
Powers. In combination, however. Great Britain and 
•lapan will each contribute what the other lacks, to the 
common benefit of both. 

Conclusion. 

To conclude. It is doubtful whether our position in 
India itself could be permanently safeguarded by trust- 
ing merely to some given line of strategic frontiers, and 
sacrificing the great interests which generations of 
Englishmen have built up beyond them in both nearer 
and further Asia, Prestige is a word which may be easily 
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abused, and be turned to derision. But it represents, never- 
theless, a living force, especially in the East, and we should 
soon discover to our cost what it means in India if we 
were to shrink from the responsibilities inseparable from 
our position as one of the great Asiatic Powers in the 
widest sense of the term. At home, too, the loss of that 
position would speedily be felt by our working-classes 
not less than by their employers, for whether we cling 
to the practice of what is called Free Trade, or whether 
we make the experiment of a new Tariff policy, we may be 
sure that the markets of the world will be more and more 
fiercely disputed to us by our competitors wherever they 
can extend their political influence at the expense of our 
own, and no continent at the present day possesses 
markets of such potential value or such undeveloped fields 
of industrial activity as those which still remain to be 
opened up in Asia. Our alliance with Japan, based on 
either side, as all durable alliances must be, on an 
enlightened sense of self-interest, will go far to avert 
the dangers which have begun to threaten our position 
as an Asiatic Power, and with it the stability of our 
whole Empire. 

But in the long-run we must rely, not upon any 
alliance, however solid, but upon ourselves. If, as 
the consequence of an alliance with Japan, we were 
to relax our energies, and allow ourselves to be 
lulled into a sense of false security, then that alliance 
would ultimately prove to have been not a boon, but a 
curse to the Empire. What we are justified in expect- 
ing from that alliance is that it will secure peace in Asia 
for a long term of years, and that it will therefore give 
us time to put our house in order, to reform and 
strengthen our military organization at home and in 
India, to place the economic future of India on a sound 
basis by fostering the new spirit of industrial and com- 
mercial enterprise which is already astir, to extend the 
great system of railwayand irrigation works which is doing 
so tnuch to mitigate the ruin periodically wrought by 
famine ; and, beyond the borders of India, to coordinate 
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and devefop the forces which make for the peaceful 
consolidation of our iiiHiience and the expansion of our 
trade, alike in Mesopotamia and Southern Persia, in the 
Valley of the Menam and in the busy markets of China, 
Above all in China. For it is in China that we must 
chiefly look to reap the economic advantages of the new 
position created by the Russo-Japanese war and the 
Anglo-.Iapanese alliance. But to reap them effectively 
we shall have to display greater individual energy and 
more sustained diplomatic activity than our people have 
shown of late years in China. Moreover, we must 
remember that in this field our allies will be our rivals, 
and very formidable rivals, unless we can extend to the 
domain of commerce and industry tlie same mutually 
beneficial cooperation which is now assured in the 
domain of politics. Neither in China nor in Pei'sia, nor 
anywhere else in Asia, do we need or seek territorial 
aggrandisement, but in both the Nearer and the Further 
East we must look to it that the doors we have opened 
shall not be closed against us, that the claims we have 
pegged out shall not be ‘jumped’ by others; and that 
not only the treaty rights of tliis country, but the in- 
terests created by the enterprise and industry of our 
fellow-countrymen shall not be injured or curtailed. 
Videant Commies ne quid detrimenti res publica capiat. 

Our Asiatic Empire firmly planted in India has struck 
deep and far-spreading roots, and thrown up vigorous 
off-shoots which cannot be allowed to perish and decay 
without grave and e\ en fatal damage to its vitality. 



LORD CROMER IN EGYPT 

By sir ELDON GORST, K.C.B. 

The story of the Empire would not be complete without 
some account of England’s work in Egypt during the 
twenty-two years that have elapsed since the British 
occupation of that country. Much has been written on 
the subject of the marvellous development of Egypt’s 
material resources during these years of British rule, of 
the improvement in the moral and pliysical condition of 
the population, and of the progress effected towards 
establishing a sound and stable system of government. 
It is not here proposed, nor would space permit, to 
describe in detail this branch of the subject. The 
condition of a country in which, within some twenty 
years, the revenue has, in spite of very considerable 
reductions of taxation, risen from nine to twelve millions, 
in which the value of the imports has doubled and that 
of the exports increased by 50 per cent., in which the 
production of cotton — the principal crop — has also 
doubled, speaks for itself. A few dry facts of this 
character are more eloquent than pages of glowing 
description, and bear ample testimony to the results 
obtained from applying with intelligence to a country 
endowed with many natural advantages the elementary 
principles of sound administration. 

The first point to which a general survey of the 
situation directs attention is th^e change which has 
quietly and almost imperceptibly come about in the 
external position of Egypt and in her relations to the 
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Empire. It is well to recall what that position was in 
the early days of the Occupation. The presence of a 
British force in Egypt was viewed with disfavour, if 
not with actual hostility, by most of the Powers of 
Europe. Continental opinion openly derided the sin- 
cerity of the motives which were the justification of 
our intervention in the internal affairs of that country, 
and which led us to persist in that intervention when 
France, at first our partner in the business, drew back 
and refused to go further. In a word, Europe was 
jealous of the predominant position which we were 
acquiring in the Valley of the Nile, and was bent on 
opposing, sometimes openly, sometimes secretly, the 
work which England had undertaken. Nor would it 
have been easy to find a more convenient field for the 
exercise of tliat opposition than was offered by the exist- 
ing state of affairs in Egypt. The country was on the 
verge of bankruptcy, with a mutinous army, a poverty- 
stricken population, and a helpless Government; it 
was threatened by a fanatical uprising of its distant 
provinces ; it was so bound hand and foot by inter- 
national fetters that it could not move without the 
assent of the Powers of Europe — if ever a task was 
surrounded with what seemed insuperable difficulties, 
it was that upon which we embarked on the day when 
the British soldier set foot on Egyptian soil. In addi- 
tion to the hostility displayed by the Powers towards 
our Occupation, public opinion in England, both official 
and non - official, viewed the undertaking with in- 
difference, if not with actual antipathy. There was a 
general feeling that we were assuming responsibilities 
with little present profit and much prospective risk, and 
even the ardent Jingo of those days shook his head 
dubiously over the new departure. It was neither the 
wisdom of the statesman nor the passion of the multi- 
tude that led us into our Egyptian venture, but 
sheer force of circumstances. On no occasion has the 
nation been more unwilling to go whither its destiny 
called. 
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The first few years of the Occupation were not calcu- 
lated to dissipate the forebodings with which Great 
Britain had entered upon her task The abandonment 
of the Soudan to dervfish tyranny, with the crowning 
disaster of the fall of Khartoum and the sacrifice of its 
brave defender, General Gordon, the innumerable em- 
barrassments, diplomatic and administrative, arising out 
of the local situation in Egypt, were not circumstances 
upon which a patriotic Englishman cared to dwell. 
Loss of valuable lives, loss of money, loss of prestige, 
seemed at one moment to be all that we should derive 
from the situation, and it is hardly surprising that the 
very name of Egypt was for some years anathema 
equally to the politician and to tlie man in the street. 
Not only did the country constitute a very weak spot 
in our diplomatic armour, where we could easily be 
attacked by any ill-disposed Power, but our Occupation 
appeared to be an absolute bar to the maintenance of 
cordial relations with our nearest neighbour across the 
Channel. In view of these considerations, British 
statesmen were sincerely desirous to bring our interven- 
tion in Egyptian affairs to an early close, and several 
attempts were made in that direction during tlie first few 
years after 1883. Circumstances were, however, stronger 
than policies, and all such efforts were doomed to 
failure. 

It would be difficult to imagine a more complete 
contrast to the state of affairs as it then existed than 
is presented by the Egypt of to-day. In the space of 
some twenty odd years — a brief period in a human life, 
and hardly appreciable in the life of a nation — the 
external position of Egypt and her relations to the 
British Empire have undergone as complete a revolution 
as the internal condition of the country and its popula- 
tion. Europe has recognised tliat the task upon which 
England so unwillingly entered must not be impeded 
or thwarted by the prospect of a premature evacuation, 
and that so long as we are responsible for the good 
government of the country, we have the right, and 
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indeed the duty, to insist upon being given a free 
hand for the execution of our programme. Diplomatic 
intrigue is no longer the fashion in Cairo, nor is it now 
possible for other countries to utilize the so-called inter- 
national status of Egypt as a means of putting pressure 
on the British Government. Last, but not least, the 
occupation of the Valley of the Nile is no longer a 
stumbling-block in the way of the establishment of 
intimate and reciprocal friendship between England and 
France, and it may even be said that the recent adjust- 
ment of long-standing grievances in regard to that 
country has of itself tended to bring the two nations 
closer together. Egypt has, then, ceased to be a point 
of weakness to the Empire and a source of danger to 
the world, while the material progress of the country, 
made under circumstances often very unfavourable, and 
the reconquest of Khartoum and the lost provinces of 
the Soudan, are facts which may afford legitimate grati- 
ffcation to all sections of the British race. 

What, then, have been the causes of this rapid and 
complete transformation both in the internal and 
external situation of Egypt ? By wliat means has a 
problem which seemed at the outset fraught with 
innumerable difficulties, and which contained all the 
elements of an acute international quaiTel, been lionour- 
ably and unobtrusively solved within the space of a 
few years? These are questions of vital import to 
those whose concern is the welfare of the Empire. 

First and foremost, our work in Egypt has been 
successful because for once we have not only put the 
right man in the right place, but have left him there. 
‘Egypt is the gift of the river,’ said Herodotus more 
than 2,000 years ago, and, without exaggeration, it might 
be said that the Egypt of to-day is the gift of Lord 
Cromer. His has been the master-hand which has 
brought the country out of a condition of bankruptcy 
into a position of financial prosperity which may well be 
the envy of many larger and richer communities, and 
which has changed anarchy and rebellion into the rule 
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of law and order. His cooperation and support were, 
as Lord Kitchener himself would be the first to admit, 
vital factors in the successful campaign which resulted 
in the reconquest of the Soudan, and the restoration to 
Eg)rpt of her lost provinces. His skill has steered the 
Egyptian bark through many diplomatic perils and 
dangers which often threatened shipwreck, until it has 
at last been brought into the calm waters of the Anglo- 
French agreement. During the earlier years of the 
Occupation there have been many occasions when an 
Egyptian conflagration seemed on the point of bursting 
out, but the crisis has alw^ays been averted by the 
sagacious and patient statesmanship which has been the 
keynote of I^ord Cromer s policy. It is quite as much 
by what he has averted as by what he has effected that 
I^ord Cromer has earned the gratitude of his country- 
men, and contributed to the cause of peace. The system 
of government which has grown up in Egypt under 
luord Cromer’s inspiration may be described as a 
benevolent despotism — the best form of government, in 
the opinion of many philosophers, when you can get it. 
Most historical despotisms have been either inherited or 
obtained by violence, and the present case is one of the 
rare examples where power has been earned by merit. 
Strength of character, firmness of purpose, patience to 
wait for the opportunity, and courage to seize it when 
it comes — the exercise of qualities such as these have 
gained for Lord Cromer the confidence not only of the 
country which he represents, but also of the country 
over which he rules. Personal power that is not so 
acquired and not so justified can never be expected to 
produce good results. 

Given the man and the power, the next question is 
how the one will use the other, and here we come to 
the second principal cause of the success of England’s 
government of this Oriental people. The great aim 
which Lord Cromer and his English assistants have 
ever had before them has been the promotion of the 
welfare of the Egyptians, and the prosperity of their 
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country* They have studied the needs of their adopted 
land, and endeavoured to supply them without any 
suspicion of partiality in favour of British interests in 
cases where the latter might appear to clash with those 
of Egypt. And by so doing they have best served the 
true interests of the country of their birth, and have 
kept alive her ancient reputation for sincerity and 
single-mindedness amongst the weak and down-trodden 
populations of the earth. At first the Egyptian man 
in the street viewed with ingrained suspicion our most 
harmless proceedings, and was constantly imagining — 
very often at foreign suggestion of a not wholly dis- 
interested character — some secret design in the simplest 
proposals. Now his confidence has been gained, and 
whatever view he may take of the measures adopted 
under British initiative, he is at all events ready to 
admit that they have been put forward in absolute good 
faith. That the existence of this feeling of confidence 
enonnously facilitates the work of reform in Egypt 
goes without saying, and the first care of those who 
are engaged on that work has always been to avoid 
any tiling which might tend to enfeeble it. Further, 
not only has the Egyptian learnt to appreciate the 
motives underlying our reform policy, but experience 
has shown him that the measures themselves are bene- 
ficial. Under the new order of things, the daily life 
of the fellah or agricultural labourer has undergone a 
complete revolution. He no longer groans under taxa- 
tion greater than he can bear. The arbitrary extortions 
of the tax-collector are no more enforced by the whip. 
The petty tyranny and oppression of the local official, 
from the policeman to the irrigation officer, have disap- 
peared. The law and the court of justice have ceased to 
be regarded as evils even greater than all the rest. Tlie 
equality of all, both rich and poor, before the law ; the 
abolition of vicarious punishment ; the suppression of 
unsound and burdensome taxes ; the increased supply 
of the water by which alone iiis crops can be matur^ — 
these are priceless advantages which even the Egyptian 
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peasant must recognise as due to British control. There 
can, indeed, be no doubt, firstly, that he does appre- 
ciate this fact ; and, secondly, that he would resist very 
strongly any attempt to .restore the former state of 
affairs. Whether it is possible to go further and to 
say that he is proportionately grateful to those to whose 
efforts the change is due is a question to which the 
answer is more doubtful. In spite of the unquestion- 
able talent of the Anglo-Saxons in ruling Oriental 
peoples, the two races are at the opposite poles of 
humanity, and can seldom be united by any very strong 
bonds of sympathy. No dominant race can expect to 
inspire affection in the peoples over whom it rules, but 
the Englishman has, as a rule, succeeded in inspiring the 
two next best feelings — respect and fear. Curiously 
enougli, the Eastern races have generally exhibited a 
marked preference for Anglo-Saxon masters as com- 
pared with those of other nationalities. The reason, 
perhaps, is that, though we are very slow at under- 
standing tliem, they easily understand us, and quickly 
acquire the comfortable feeling of knowing exactly 
where they are. Two other facts have greatly helped to 
cement the good feelings that exist between the rulers 
and the ruled in Egypt. The one is the care which has 
been exercised by the Anglo-Egyptian officials as a body 
to conciliate the prejudices, as well as the interests, of 
the people. Differences of religion, of thought, of social 
and family habits, have all contributed to make this no 
easy task. After years of study the Oriental still 
remains an enigma to his Western brother, and the 
workings of his mind are a perpetual surprise. Mistakes 
have often been made where they were least anticipated, 
but in the long-run patience and observation have 
prevailed, and we have learned how to avoid treading 
upon the Egyptian’s toes. The importance of this result 
for the due accomplishment of our work is not to be 
overestimated, for nations, like human beings, are much 
more sensitive to that which hurts their feelings than to 
outward injuries. The other fact which has sugared the 
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pill of foireign domination to the dweller on the banks 
of the Nile is that the Egyptian element has been utilized 
to the fullest possible extent in the work of administra- 
tion. ‘English heads and Egyptian hands’ has from 
the first been Lord Cromer s motto, and it has been 
vigorously applied in practice. From the Minister of 
the Khedive in Cairo down to the liumblest clerk in the 
provincial administration, the great mass of the bureau- 
cracy is native. A few carefully-chosen Englishmen 
direct the machine from behind the scenes ; but the first 
lesson they are taught is the necessity of acting with 
tact and discretion, and of keeping as much as possible 
in the background. The government of the country is 
carried on in the Khedive s name, laws are passed by the 
Egyptian Council of Ministers, orders are signed by the 
Ministers of His Highness and executed by Egyptian 
officials. The situation is summed up by the fact that 
only one Englishman — the financial adviser — per- 
manently attends the meetings of the Council of 
Ministers, and even he has no vote. When, in future 
ages, Macaulay’s New Zealander digs up the official 
archives of the Egyptian Government he will hardly find 
any trace of the names or existence of Lord Cromer and 
the small band of Englishmen who have assisted in the 
regeneration of the country. 

The third principal reason for the success which has 
attended British rule in Egypt is that there has been 
little or no interference on the part of the authorities at 
home. For once in the history of the Empire a really 
free hand has been given to the man on the spot. The 
four great bogies which have damped the ardour and 
tied the hands of some of our greatest pro-Consuls — the 
Home Government, Parliament, the Press, and Public 
Opinion — have in their mercy left Egypt severely alone. 
In this instance they have obeyed the behest ‘ not to 
speak to the man at the wheel,’ with the result that the 
ship has been brought to the haven by a plain, straight- 
forward course. Doubtless it has taken time to arrive 
at this desirable consummation. Slowly but surely the 
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man and his work have gained the confidence of his 
fellow-countrymen, till Lord Cromer’s name has become 
a proverb for single-minded policy and honest adminis- 
tration. The advantage to Egypt and her hard-working 
population has been great. The European, after years 
of study amongst the people of the East, finds difficulty 
in arriving at even a moderate understanding of their 
customs, habits of thought, and prejudices. It is not, 
therefore, surprising that the intervention of those who 
have no sueh speeial knowledge generally produces more 
harm than good. Good intentions cannot supply the 
place of knowledge of local conditions and racial peculi- 
arities, and Egypt has lost nothing by having been saved 
from the invasion of the faddist and the doctrinaire 
politician. This attitude of non-intervention in Egyptian 
matters on the part of the British public has been gradu- 
ally transformed into a generous recognition of the 
value of the work accomplished under Lord Cromer’s 
direction. Only those who serve the State in foreign 
lands can rightly estimate the immense advantage 
to the Anglo-Egyptian Administration of the know- 
ledge that its actions were meeting with the approval 
and support of the British nation. As a general rule, 
the British public is nervously suspicious of any infor- 
mation with an official taint; wlien the best men have 
been selected to watch over the interests and carry out 
the policy of the country in other parts of the world, 
public opinion usually seems to think it has done enough. 
It neglects their advice and recommendations, and 
prefers to listen to the ignorant criticism of irresponsible 
globe-trotters, or the suggestions of interested parties 
who have axes of their own to grind in secret. From 
obstacles of this description the work of the English in 
Egypt has been singularly free. From the first the 
British people and the British Press seem to have realized 
that they could place the fullest confidence in Lord 
Cromer’s execution of the great task that had been 
confided to him. In moments of difficulty and crisis — 
and there have been many such in the last twenty years 
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— it has been of* inestimable advantage to Lord Cromer 
and his coadjutors to feel that they had behind them 
the support and encouragement of their fellow-country- 
men at home, and tliat tlieir labours and motives were 
not being misconstrued by their own people. 

Doubtless one of the chief reasons why Egypt has 
been especially favoured in this connection has been 
that our local administration has lain outside the battle- 
ground of political parties in this country. Neither side 
has had any interest in unduly extolling or unduly 
depreciating the work upon whicl\ Great Britain was 
engaged in the Nile Valley. Tliere being no party 
advantages to be gained, the subject of Egypt has not 
recently formed part of the polemics which rage between 
the ‘ ins ’ and the ‘ outs,’ and the results of the Occu- 
pation have been appraised merely on their merits. 
The couA'ersion of public opinion, which was at first 
distinctly unfavourable, has thus been allowed to follow 
a natural course, unimpeded by extraneous influences, 
until the moment has arrived when the efforts made for 
the regeneration of Egypt offer no further scope for 
controversy. 

The administrative system by which Egypt is ruled 
is unlike anything to be found elsewhere in the world. 
It has been evolved partly by the accidents and circum- 
stances of the moment, and partly by the practical 
administrative genius of the great man in whose hands 
the destinies of the country have been placed. It is full 
of absurdities and paradoxes, but it has yielded good 
results, and it may not be without interest to indicate 
very briefly some of its chief peculiarities. 

The first point to be remarked is the very personal 
character of the Egyptian system. Most modern 
bureaucracies are constructed on the same principle as 
the automatic safety appliances utilized on railways. 
They are intended to be, as far as possible, independent 
of human error. Innumerable checks and controls are 
invented with a view of reducing to a minimum the 
chance that mistakes may be made. The depart- 
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mental consultations which take place before even 
a simple issue is decided are no doubt a preservative 
against hasty and ill-considered action, but they also 
have a tendency to weaken the feeling of personal 
responsibility. Moreover, the leading - strings which 
keep the average human being on the right path are a 
terrible hindrance to the efforts of the earnest reformer; 
the machine ends by absorbing tlie human elements 
that ought to work it, and operates in the direction of 
discouraging individuality and initiative. It would, 
therefore, be wholly unsuitable to the needs of a new 
country. 

The Egyptian Administration is a plant of too 
recent growth to have contracted the defects which 
characterize bureaucracies of long standing. It has 
developed under the care of a few master-spirits, who 
have strongly impressed their individuality upon their 
work. The survival of the fittest is the brutal rule of 
Egyptian official life, and, indeed, as regards the 
English in the Egyptian service, such a rule was an 
absolute necessity. Their number being very limited, 
and the power of those in high position very consider- 
able, whether for good or evil, it was essential to give 
very short shrift to those who were not efficient. 

It may be objected that a system which requires 
specially-qualified men to work it stands self-con- 
demned. Demand has, however, a tendency to create 
supply, and the present case has been no excep- 
tion. Not only are young men of talent attracted to a 
service in which seniority plays second fiddle to merit, 
but the responsible nature of the work with which, 
from the first, they are entrusted, forms the character 
and develops the intelligence of those who can survive 
the test. They acquire experience while still young 
and active in mind and body, and are consequently less 
susceptible to what may be called the ‘sleeping sickness’ 
characteristic of bureaucracies in general. It follows 
that in the questions of importance that are dealt 
with by the higher officials routine and red-tape play a 
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comparatively minor part. The business of the Govern- 
ment is largely carried on by personal communication, 
and thereby the delays and misunderstandings produced 
by departmental correspondence are avoided. There are, 
of course, exceptions to the rule, and occasionally Anglo- 
Egyptians have been known to indulge in acrimonious 
official correspondence in bad French over some trivial 
dispute which a five-minutes’ interview would have set 
right ; but such practices are dis(*ouraged by the powers 
that be, and are dropped at an early stage. 

There are some manifest advantages in the Egyptian 
system or want of system, as some would perhaps call it. 
It produces men, and it can effect improvements. The 
daily work of administration is carried on in a business- 
like manner, and does not oppose obstacles to progress 
and reform. Its lack of rigidity is especially suitable to 
the needs of the Oriental community for whose benefit 
it exists. These are great merits, but there is, of course, 
the other side of the medal. In tlie first place, the pre- 
dominance of the man over the machine causes the latter 
to work erratically whenever the former is changed. 
The mechanism is so responsive to the touch that an 
unskilful hand can quickly produce disaster. The human 
element is of necessity subject to frequent variation, and 
no two men, however equally versed in the art of govern- 
ment, take the same view either of ends or means. 
Consequently, there is at times a want of continuity in 
the methods adopted, owing to the fact that the personal 
factor has a tendency to overshadow tradition and 
precedent. New ideas can be put into execution and 
administrative experiments tried with greater facility in 
Egypt than elsewhere. But new ideas are not neces- 
sarily good ones, and experiments sometimes end in 
failure. The very ease with which new projects can be 
launched is sometimes the cause of their being adopted 
without due consideration or sufficiently thorough study, 
and occasionally it is found that a false road has been 
followed, and that the steps taken must be retraced. 

The natural and proper remedy for the defect here 
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pointed out should be found in an enlightened and disin- 
terested criticism of the measures which the Government 
are proposing to adopt. Unfortunately, such criticism 
does not at present exist in Egypt. In England we 
suffer from a plethora of discussion combined with a 
poverty of results. The reverse is the case in the 
land of the Pharaohs, and neither in the institutions of 
the country nor in tlie Press can there be heard at 
present the a oice of an honest and well-informed public 
opinion. The want of local restraining influences of this 
kind is mucli felt by those who have at heart the welfare 
of the Egyptians, and who would be only too thankful 
for some trustworthy barometer of the wishes and 
feelings of the people. Time alone can repair this 
deficiency by the gradual spread of education and by 
the regular evolution of some simple system of local 
self-government which will help the people to a more 
complete understanding of public affairs. 

The story of Great Britain’s work in Egypt and of 
what has been accomplished under Lord Cromer’s 
inspiration and guidance is in many respects an object- 
lesson which may not be without utility to our country- 
men both at home and across the seas. The circum- 
stances of the case were no doubt peculiar and not 
likely to be reproduced elsewhere. Special difficulties 
had to be met by special remedies. But, in the main, it 
may be said that the qualities to which Egypt owes her 
regeneration and the Soudan its release from barbarism 
are the very same which created the British Empire in 
the past, and which are equally indispensable for its 
preservation in the future. 



THE LONGEST RIVER IN THE WORLD^ 

By sir william E. GARSTIN, G.C.M.G. 

Few, if any, of the earth’s chief waterways have aroused 
such universal and sustained interest as has that great 
stream which, rising at the equator, flow^s due north, 
througli thirty-one degrees of latitude, to the Mediter- 
ranean. Almost from the dawm of history, the Nile has 
formed the basis of endless conjecture, and the subject 
of many a myth. The earliest waiters vied one with 
another in relating legends regarding its sources, the 
dwellers on its banks, and the countries through which 
it passed. 

This is easy to understand. Those pioneers of civiliza- 
tion who settled in its northern valley, and who, by the 
help of its beneficent waters, converted tlie desert into 
an area unrivalled for its agricultural prosperity — thus 
amassing the wealth which enabled them to form a 
mighty Empire— were aware that this river had its 
beginning in a land far away to the south, barred to 

* This title has been given advisedly. The Nile, in its course 
from the Ilipon Falls to the sea, traverses a distance of some 
3,400 miles. Treated as a single river ^ then, it stands first as 
regards length among the principal streams of the world, the 
Yang-tse-Kiang coming next with 3,200 miles. If, however, to 
the mileage of the main rivers be added that of their longest 
affluents, then the Missi?>sippi, with its great tributary the Missouri, 
comes first, with a waterway of 4,100 miles, and the Nile — even 
taking into account the united lengths of the Victoria Lake and 
the Kagera River— only fills the second place, its total length not 
exceeding 3,900 miles. 
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them by an intervening wilderness of sand and rock. 
Experience also taught them that its annual rise and 
fall occurred with an almost mathematical regularity, 
and that they could foretell with exactness the periods 
when its waters should overflow their fields and enrich 
them with their fertilizing deposits. They understood 
these facts, but they knew little or nothing more. It 
is not, then, to be wondered at that tliey sought to 
explain these marvels by inventing wild fables concerning 
the life-giving stream, bestowing upon it various appro- 
priate names, and representing it as being under the 
special care of a tutelary deity. 

Long after the l^haraonic Dynasties had passed away, 
and had been succeeded in the Nile Valley by those 
of other conquering races, the mystery wliich slirouded 
the sources of the river was maintained inviolate, and its 
secrets remained unrevealed. Rumours that its l)irth- 
place was located in a land of great lakes and ice-clad 
mountains, inhabited by strange people and by savage 
beasts, from time to time reached I lie outer world. 
These stories were, however, either disbelieved, or were 
treated as travellers' tales. It was not until the last 
century that the veil was finally lifted by the efforts of 
intrepid explorers, and that the sources of the Nile were 
defined beyond dispute. 

As our information regarding the hydrography of the 
Nile is extended we begin to comprehend the com- 
plexity of the causes which produce its constancy of 
supply and its regularity of rise and fall. Our know- 
ledge of these causes is of very recent date, and, indeed, 
is only now being perfected. It tends, however, to 
emphasize one fact — namely, that the Nile, in its entire 
system, is a far more wonderful river than was even 
that mythical stream evolved by the imagination of the 
early searchers after its sources.’ 

At its outlet from the equatorial lakes its discharge is 
considerable, and is largely augmented by the numerous 
torrents which feed it in its passage through the country 
of mountain and forest. It enters the marshes a noble 
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river. It issues from them a comparatively insignificant 
stream, having lost more than half of its volume in its 
stmggle through 500 miles of swamp. Midway 
between its head- waters and the sea it is joined by 
another great river, which at times brings down an 
amount of water six times greater tlian that of the Xile 
itself, but which at others fails entirely. Finally, 
during the latter half of its long course to the north, its 
volume is not augmented by that of a single tributary, 
and it traverses 700 miles of desert, wilderness, and 
mountain, its course barred by cataracts and rapids, 
before it arrives at that land which owes its existence to 
its precious waters. 

It is proposed in the following pages briefly to 
describe the Xile sources, and the general characteristics 
ot* tlie countries through which it passes. The subject 
is one that has been fref[uently treated of by competent 
pens, but, as the present account is confined to the 
impressions actually gathered on the spot during 
travel, a summary description of this marvellous river 
may be of some interest to those who have not had 
either the time or the inclination to study the large 
amount of literature which exists regarding it. 

It is assumed that the Xile has its origin in the 
equatorial lakes. This assumption is a legitimate one, 
as the Bahr-el-Gebel, with its continuation, the White 
Xile, is the true river, and forms the real source of the 
constant supply ; while the Blue Xile, like the Atbara, 
is nothing more than a very important flood-tributaiy of 
the main stream. 

The White Xile has two great systems of supply. 
Of these by far the more important is the immense 
sheet of water, situated under the equator, and covering 
an area of 26,000 square miles — known as the Victoria 
Xyanza. The other, and secondary, system is that which 
comprises the two smaller lakes — the Albert Edward 
and the Albert Xyanza — with their connecting river, 
the Semliki. These last all lie within that remarkable 
fissure in the earth’s crust termed the ‘ Albertine Rift,’ 
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which bounds the western edge of the Uganda plateau, 
and follows a north and south line for nearly 1,000 
miles. 

The two systems unite at the north end of the Albert 
Nyanza, whence their combined waters issue as the 
river called, in its upper reaches, the Bahr-el-Gebel, 
and afterwards the White Nile. It has been stated 
that the Victoria Nyanza system is the principal 
source of the Nile. About this there can be no two 
opinions. This lake, occupying an immense depression 
in the centre of a wide plateau, bounded on all sides by 
mountain ranges, naturally receives the drainage of the 
entire area. Tlie tropical rainfall which for some three- 
quarters of the year deluges this region forms the source 
of supply. Lake Victoria is fed by numerous rivers, 
which drain the uplands. Its principal affluent is the 
Kagera, by some considered to be the real source of the 
Nile. This important stream rises some three degrees 
south of the equator, in the wild and remote country 
adjacent to the chain of volcanoes which bars the ‘ Rift ’ 
valley across, between the lakes of Albert Edward and 
Kivu. Further south than this the Nile sources cannot, 
by any stretch of imagination, be located, as these 
mountains form the watershed between the streams 
flowing south into I^akes Kivu and Tanganyika, and 
those flowing north to feed the Nile. 

The outlet by which the Nile leaves the Victoria 
Nyanza is situated at the north-west corner of the lake. 
Here it falls over the rocky barrier of the Ripon F'alls, 
with a drop of some 15 feet. The river, from this point 
to its junction with Lake Albert, is called the Victoria 
Nile. 

The catchment area of the Albertine system is 
smaller than that of I^ake Victoria, as the ^ Rift ’ valley 
is narrow and enclosed by high mountain ranges. One 
source of supply, however, exists here which is wanting 
in the eastern system — ^namely, that derived from the 
melting of the snowfields and the glaciers of Ruwenzori. 
This range, known to the earlier geographers as the 
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Mountains of the Moon, rises out of the very centre of 
the ‘Rift’ valley. It is girdled on one side by the 
Albert Edward Nyanza and on the other by the Semliki 
River. Its snow-fed torrents have consequently no other 
outlet than either the stream or the lake, and their 
waters must therefore help eventually to swell the 
volume of the Nile. 

To those who have never visited Uganda it is difficult 
to give any but a faint idea of the scenery of tiie eountr)^ 
in which the Nile has its birth. Every variety of land- 
scape is here met witli, and the beauty of this region 
can scarcely be surpassed elsewhere. 

I.»ake V^ietoria is bounded on the east and north-east 
by a chain of lofty mountains, from which long spurs 
run down to the water, ending in a succession of noble 
headlands of bold outline. The scenery of this portion 
of the lake is grand and impressive, differing from that 
of the opposite shore, where the landscape is softer, and 
possesses the charm due to low-rounded hills and to 
an undulating and well-wooded country. Here there 
are no abrupt elevations, and the numerous bays 
and inlets are fringed to the water’s edge with a 
tropical vegetation. Behind the coast-line stretches an 
expanse of alternating hill and valley, densely popu- 
lated and richly cultivated, bearing evidences of much 
prosperity. 

The Victoria Nyanza presents an endless series of 
contrasts. In the open w^ater, where no land is visible, 
it more resembles a sea than a lake, and the storms, 
which frequently lash its surface into waves of consider 
able size, tend to impress this resemblance vividly upon 
the navigator. 

Near the coast, however, the islands are so numerous 
and so close together that the dividing expanses of 
water are practically land-locked, and so sheltered that 
storms can have no effect upon their secluded havens. 
Many of these islands cover a large area, and contain 
hill-ranges of considerable height. Others are mere 
rocky elevations rising from the lake, a few acres in 
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extent. One and all are clothed with a rich carpet of 
verdure, extending from the heights almost to the 
water-level. The shores of these islands are almost 
invariably belted by a dense growth of bush and forest, 
or by groups of the graceful ‘ raphia ’ palm. The re- 
flection of the trees and palms, mirrored in extreme 
detail upon the surftice of the placid lake, combined 
with the picturesque background of hills, produces an 
eiFect of fairy-like loveliness and peaceful beauty hard 
to rival, and still harder to describe. Amongst the 
trees tiny liamlets nestle, while every clearing reveals 
well-cultivated fields, bordered by groves of rich banaiias. 
In each bay and channel tlic canoes of the fishing popu- 
lation add life to the scene. 

The prevailing tone of this island sceneiy, and, indeed, 
of the whole of Uganda, is green, of every shade imagin- 
able, from the darkest olive to the most delicate 
emerald. These tints contrast delightfully with the 
patches of vivid red, observable wherever the surface- 
soil, or the underlying inmstone, is exposed, and their 
monotony is still further relieved by the vermilion bells 
of the many flowering trees which form brilliant spots 
of colour in the enclianting picture. 

The region lying to the west of the Victoria Nyanza, 
between it and the ‘ Rift ’ valley, may be best described 
as a succession of terraces, rising one above the other 
to the escarpment of the Albertine depression. These 
terraces are mucli broken by rocky ridges, some of con- 
siderable height, indicating the ‘ fault ’ lines of the period 
of the great dislocation, when the wliole face of this 
portion of the earth’s surface was changed. Much of 
this area is covered with primeval forest, many of the 
trees being of exceptional girth and lieight. The under- 
growth is everywhere extremely thick, and overhead 
the branches meet so closely that, into the heart of these 
forests, the sun’s rays barely penetrate, and a gloom 
resembling twilight prevails througliout their dark 
recesses. The air is hot and steamy, and the trees are 
entwined in the embraces of snake-like creepers of great 
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thickness, which hang down in fantastic loops and 
festoons, and make progress extremely difficult. In 
these sanctuaries large herds of elephants wander at 
will, and in almost complete security. Their remoter 
strongholds are tlie home of the chimpanzee and many 
rare species of monkeys. 

In some of tlie valleys the bamboo grows in luxuri- 
ance, but more often than not the liollows separating 
the ridges are filled with papyrus swamp, through which 
a sluggish stream slowly filters. 

In tlie vicinity of I^ake Albert Edward these ridges 
rise into a succession of mountain ranges, some of the 
higher peaks attaining a height of* nearly 9,000 feet 
above the sea. At such altitudes the air is fresh and 
bracing, while the \ iews are magnificent and of great 
extent. The slopes of the lower hills resemble terraced 
gardens, so profusely are they strewn with wild flowers. 
Like most plants in Uganda, these flowers are of large 
size, and in order to top the grass and reach the sun- 
light their stalks attain a height of several feet. The 
effect of these varied masses of colour is extremely 
pleasing, and the traveller is reminded of Swiss moun- 
tain scenery when the * alpen rosen ’ and the gentians 
are in bloom. Thick clumps of tall forest trees fill the 
valleys, and in tliese shady retreats briglitly plumaged 
birds of many species are to be met with. 

As the escarpment of the rift is approached the char- 
acter of tlie landscape changes completely. The trees, 
the flowers, and the birds disappear, and a barren ex- 
panse, or table-land, of lava, interspersed by black and 
jagged rocks, extends to the very summit of the cliffs. 
The scene here is a remarkable one. The surface of 
the plateau is seamed by the inverted cones of extinct 
craters, many hundred feet in depth, close to one another, 
and frequently separated only by a ridge a few yards 
in width at the top. The simile of a gigantic honey- 
comb, of which the cones form the cells and the ridges 
the dividing walls, is irresistibly suggested. The sides 
of these craters are very steep, and, in almost every case, 
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are covered with thick vegetation, their ^een slopes 
contrasting sharply with the sterility existing above 
ground-surface. Some of them contain small lakes, and, 
looking down from above into the pellucid water far 
below, the reflection of the trees and palms which border 
their shores is charmingly reproduced. The traveller in 
this part of the country cannot help conjecturing as to 
what must have been its aspect when the many 
volcanoes, of whicli these craters once formed the out- 
lets, were in full activity, and were all spouting flame, 
or throwing up streams of molten lava. 

The remote sheet of water, known as Lake Albert 
Edward, although its general aspect is one of loneliness 
and gloom, is, nevertheless, at times invested with a wild 
beauty, visible on those rare occasions wlien the thick 
haze, which usually hangs over its surfacic, lifts and 
permits a view of its surroundings. ( )n a clear day the 
views are very fine. At its southern extremity a tract of 
bare, lava-covered plain, in which geysers throw up jets 
of water and steam, rises sharply to the mountain i-ange 
dividing the valley of the Albert Edward from that of 
Lake Kivu. Over the hill-tops a cloud perpetually 
broods, due to the smoke emitted by the craters of the 
still active volcanoes. West and north-west the Wak- 
ondjo mountains form a noble background, rising appar- 
ently to the skies. This chain is among the finest in 
Central Africa, and its spurs descend, in a series of sheer 
precipices, to the shore of the lake. These mountains 
are, however— more particularly in the Semliki Valley — 
dwarfed by the imposing mass of Ruwenzori, which 
entirely dominates the landscape. T"he snow-clad peaks 
of this, the highest mountain in Africa, tower above all 
else, and stand out in distinct relief above the rugged 
summits of the secondary ranges. High up the western 
slopes of Ruwenzori, and across the deep gorge in which 
the Semliki skirts its base, extends an outlying area of 
the great Congo forest, the scene of Stanley’s wander- 
ings, and the home of the pigmy, the gorilla, and the 
strangely marked okapi. The eastern slopes are devoid 
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of trees ; but in almost every valley and cleft a glacier- 
fed stream tears down into the lake in a series of cas- 
cades of clear, icy-cold, and sparkling water. 

The third and most northerly of the great reservoirs 
of the Nile is the Albert Nyanza, which, as has been 
explained, receives the waters of Lake Albert Edward, 
by means of the Semliki River. In shape the Albert 
Lake is long and narrow, and is chiefly remarkable for 
the grandeur of the mountains which confine its waters, 
like the walls of an immense rocky cistern. Looking 
across from the summit of the eastern cliffs, the pano- 
rama is a very striking one. The lake lies spread out a 
couple of thousand feet below, each bay, creek, and 
headland being distinctly visible in the clear atmosphere. 
On the western side tier upon tier of hills rises, one 
above the other, many of the peaks being of pictur- 
esquely irregular outline. The bases of the lower ranges 
are washed by the waves of this storm-haunted and 
desolate - looking lake, 'fhe eastern cliffs, like the 
plateau itself, are covered by thick bush, or forest, and 
descend almost perpendicularly to the Hats below. The 
rivers which feed the Albert Nyanza, one and all, leap 
down the face of the escarpment in a series of grand 
waterfalls, some of the drops being many hundred feet 
in height. 

Into the northern end of Lake Albert the ^^ictoria 
Nile discharges itself, thus uniting the waters of the 
two great systems which together form the Nile sources. 
The actual outlet by which the river finally issues forth 
is situated a few miles to the north of this junction. 

Before describing the course of the Nile, a few words 
regarding the different races which dwell within the 
land of its birth may not be out of place. If the scenery 
is varied, so also are the types of the inhabitants. 

The north-eastern shore of I^ake Victoria is the home 
of the Kavirondo, a tall, good-looking people, resembling 
the negro in nothing but the colour of their skin, and 
disdaining any attempt at clothing beyond a few beads. 
To the north of the Kavirondo country, on the Nandi 
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plateau, dwells a fierce race, somewhat resembling the 
Masai of East Africa in its customs, cast of features, 
and its love of fighting, and not, as yet, acknowledging 
the supremacy of the Government. Both these peoples 
are in marked contrast with those inhabiting the country 
to the west of Lake Victoria — namely, tlie Baganda, a 
race of Hamitic origin. The Baganda have attained to 
a considerable degree of civilization, being decently 
clothed and expert agriculturists. Their dwellings are 
well built and comfortable. The chiefs are mostly of the 
Bahima blood. The Bahima are the aristocracy of the 
Uganda Protectorate, and are supposed to be originally 
of Galla stock. "I'hey are large cattle-owners, and are 
said to share with the Masai the practice of drinking the 
blood of the living animal. They are a tall and hand- 
some people, slightly fairer than the Baganda, and as a 
rule hold themselves severely aloof in the seclusion of 
the southern hills. 

The shores of the ^Albertine lakes, and the valley of 
the Semliki, are occupied by races of mixed blood and 
inferior type, probably throwing back to that of the 
original inhabitants who occupied this country prior to 
the great Hamitic invasion. In the fastnesses of Ruwen- 
zori are found the Bwamba — those ape-like men described 
by Sir Harry Johnston — while in the adjacent Congo 
forest dwell the strange dwarfs known as the Pigmies. 

Throughout the entire length of the Nile \^alley, until 
replaced by the ^Vrab far to the north, the dwellers upon 
either bank are of pure negro blood. The Nilotic 
negroes, although the several tribes differ much with 
respect to their customs and habits, are all of one 
common type : all exceptionally tall, and all coal-black 
in colour. The males go naked, and the clothing of the 
women is limited to a scanty apron of grass or hide. 
Although much given to fighting amojig themselves, 
the negroes of the Nile Valley are a good-humoured 
race of people, very indolent, and only cultivating the 
soil to an extent absolutely necessary to support life. 
They pass most of their time in hunting and fishing. 
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This digression finished, an endeavour will now be 
made to give some idea of the general course of the 
river from its source in the Mctoria Lake. 

The Nile, after its first leap over beauiiful Ripon 
Falls, traverses a hilly country, in a narrow channel, 
its stream being much broken by rapids and falls, and 
its bed rocky and full of reefs. On emerging from this 
region it passes through a ehain of swampy lakes, 
succeeded by a tract of woodland country, and eventu- 
ally encountering a fresh senes of obstructions in the 
shape of rapids. Over these obstacles it dashes im- 
petuously, with an increasing slope and velocity, until 
it reaches the ‘ Rift ’ escarpment, where it throws itself 
over the cliffs in the magnificent cascade — the finest 
throughout its entire course to w^hich Sir Samuel 
Baker gave the name of the Murchison Falls. Here 
the Nile, after rushing, like a mill-race, through a cleft 
in the rocks, under 20 feet in width, falls nearly 150 feet, 
in a double drop, into the pool below. The roar 
produced by the fall of this immense volume of water 
is deafening, and can be heard for many miles ; while 
above the pool a perpetual cloud of spray, illumined by 
the iridescent colours of a rainbow% rises high in the 
air, like the steam from a boiling cauldron. 

Leaving the falls beliind, the river glides on with a 
swift current, between wooded hills, to the Albert I^ake. 
Into this its waters discharge themselves across a reedy 
bar and through wide papyrus swamps. Thus far it has 
compassed a distance of 255 miles. Five miles to the 
north it leaves the lake, and reassumes the appearance 
of a river. From this point of its course it is know 7 i as 
the Bahr-el-Gebel, or Mountain River, and this name is 
applied to it as far as I^ake No, north of which it is 
known as the Bahr-el-Abyiad, or White Nile. 

After issuing from Lake Albert, the Nile passes 
through a region of very varied aspect. At times it 
flows, with a narrow, deep section and a swdft stream, 
between bush-covered but stony hills, a favourite retreat 
of the surly rhinoceros and the bush-loving antelopes. 
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Again, for many miles, the high land recedes from the 
channel, and the river wanders sluggishly through wide, 
shallow, and reedy lakes, the haunt of the hippotainus, 
the crocodile, and a myriad water-fowl. 

Eventually, aftei’ the narrow gut of Wadelai and the 
fever-stricken post of Dufile have been left behind, the 
grand range of tlie Kuku Mountains approaches the 
valley on the west, and diverts its course. A few miles 
further on — at the liritish post of Niniuli — it turns 
sharply to the north-west, and enters afresh upon a 
region of cataracts and rapids, which for the next 
hundred miles obstruct its flow, and render its course 
a tempestuous one. 

Throughout this portion of the Nile Valley the river 
scenery presents a series of beautiful pictures. The 
mountains bar the stream on the west, rising almost 
vertically, with scarred and scarped faces, like a Titanic 
wall. To the east low, wooded hills run parallel to the 
river — at times, little more than stony ridges, but occa- 
sionally rising some hundred feet above the water. 
Many tributaries join the main river here, unfordable 
torrents during the rainy season, but for the rest of the 
year deep and ragged gashes in the general surface level, 
the boulders in their dry beds heaped up in indescribable 
confusion. 

The channel of the Nile is much broken by rocks and 
islands, and the rapids follow one another in constant 
succession. Both banks are fringed with a dense belt 
of bush and high reeds. Looking down any one of 
these reaches, the tumbling, indigo -coloured water, 
streaked with foamy threads of white, the purple back- 
ground of hill and mountain, the sombre greens of the 
forests and the lighter tints of the reeds, with the 
brilliant blue of the sky overhead, present a combination 
of wild river scenery not ollen to be met with, and not 
easily to be forgotten. Occasionally, the remains of old 
forts and entrenchments are to be seen, crowning the 
summits of rocky elevations which command the stream. 
Some of these ruins bear historic names, such, for 
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instance, as Labord, Muggi, and Kiri, recalling the times 
when Emin Paslia and his lieutenants devoted all their 
eneigies to the introduction of a semblance of good 
government among the wild tribes of the Shuli, the 
Madi and the Bari. 

Past all these places the river flows on, at times 
raging at the obstructions placed in its path, and testify- 
ing to ts indignation by the turbulence of its waters at 
every ftll and rapid ; at others, pursuing for a brief 
period a^ undisturbed course, between wooded islands, 
where snail villages find slv/lter under a leafy shade. 
Again it bars through wild and narrow gorges, bounded 
by precipibus clifls and rocky crags, until at length, as 
the mountaris recede farther from the valley, it winds 
through a rdling expanse of woodland, much broken by 
ravines and idges, the favourite abode of the lord of 
these forests— tlie mighty elephant. AVith each succeed- 
ing league thv country becomes more open, and the 
granite hills ai^ more isolated and further apart. At 
length the conic 1 peak of Hejaf is sighted — a sign that 
the mountainouy*ovintry is coming to an end and that 
the land of tlie marshes is approaching. Finally, at 
445 miles from tW Ripon Falls, and not far from the 
station of (iondokro, the river issues from the region 
of rapid, rock, andforest, through which it has for so 
long followed a troubled course, and enters upon the 
second and more pe^.eful phase of its career. At this 
point the scenery chabes abruptly, as does the character 
of the stream itself. 

The narrow, rocky Id, the straight course, and the 
heavy fall in the levels, replaced by a muddy bottom, 
a flat slope, and a broad c^nnel, winding through grassy 
islands in a constant serkj of bends and sharp curves. 
Instead of high banks, bil|-covered hills, deep ravines, 
and forest land, on either s\e now extend wide swamps, 
full of tall reeds, and intencrsed with shallow lagoons 
and innumerable channels. 

The width of the Nile Valy Jn the marsh country is 
considerable, in places being much as eight or nine 

50 
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miles from high land to high land. Through and acmss 
this dreary expanse of swamp the river wanders, at 
times approaching one bank and then again the other. 
It rarely touches either, but crosses the marshes back- 
wards and forwards in an exasperating successbn of 
loops and twists. On both sides of the valley tie dry 
land is marked by a belt of thorny bush, vailing in 
width from a few hundred yards to severa miles. 
Beyond this bush immense fiat plains extend covered 
with high grass and scattered patches of fores^. These 
plains are intersected by shallow depression*, swamps 
during the rainy season, but connected one wth another 
by reedy channels, which drain slowly ino the Nile 
as it falls. 

In this length of river the Europeai stations of 
Mongalla, Lado, and Kivu — the last twc Belgian — are 
situated. None of these places can h described as 
health resorts. Miserable as the generM aspect of this 
portion of tlae Nile Valley is, there isworse to come. 
At 718 miles from Lake Victoria Bahi*-el-Zaraf, 
or Giraffe River, branches off from the main stream 
through the swamps to the east, ancthe Bahr-el-Gebel 
enters that dread I’ul tract known as he ‘ sudd ’ country. 
The word ‘ sudd ’ in the Arabic language means a 
barrier, and this name is now appl-d to the entire area 
in which the river is liable to be docked by the water- 
weeds which break into its cham^l from the illimitable 
marshes through which it stri^"^ to force a tortuous 
passage. Throughout its en^’^ length through the 
‘ sudd ’ the Bahr-el-Gebel haj^no banks at all, and its 
water surface is flush with th^ of the swamps on either 
side. 

It is difficult in words to ^ve a fair conception of the 
general appearance of th^‘.sudd’ country. Its utter 
desolation baffles any at-o^pt at description. Even 
the most arid desert se^os a desirable spot by com- 
parison with this horril^ morass. Its confines once 
entered, all trace of hi^ land shortly disappears, and 
a dead-fiat horizon me^ the view in eveiy direction 
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a sea of reeds and a waste of water. For nearly 
300 miles the Bahr-el-Gebel wanders between hedges 
of tall papyrus, much of which stands quite 15 feet 
above the river surface. Occasionally a palm-tree or 
a stunted mimosa is visible in the far distance, indicating 
the existence of a dry patch of land ; but such objects 
only intensify the general flatness. 'J'he ‘ sudd ’ blocks 
form obstacles of a most serious nature, and if not 
cleared away as soon as tliey form close the river 
altogether. These blocks are chiefly caused by the 
breaking loose during stormy weathei* of large areas of 
the reeds, which find a nursery in the shallow lagoons 
so common in this locality. These water-plants, mainly 
consisting of papyrus and two varieties of tall grasses, 
grow in the beds of the lagoons. The attachment of 
their roots, however, is not a very stable one, and in 
strong winds, especially if accompanied by a rise in the 
water levels, they become easily detached. The result 
is a floating island, formed by a mass of vegetation, 
closely bound together by creeping plants, and by the 
earth which still adheres to the roots of the larger 
reeds. Should such an island drift into the river 
channel, it is carried along by the stream until it 
reaches a sharp bend or a narrow point, when it comes 
to an anchor. Other islands of the same nature prob 
ably follow it, and are similarly arrested, the area of 
the original obstruction being by this means enlarged. 
By the pressure thus caused, the floating mass is 
gradually compressed into a smaller space, its thickness 
below water being consequently augmented, and the 
waterway beneath it proportionately diminished. This 
necessarily causes an increased velocity in the contracted 
water section, and as fresh portions of ‘ sudd ’ float 
down the stream they are sucked below the surface, 
and so tend still further to add to the thickness of the 
obstacle. With each fresh addition the area of the 
waterway is diminished, and the compression increases 
until the entire mass becomes wedged into a solid block 
of crushed reeds and earth, sometimes as much as 

50 —*^ 
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20 feet thick, and so solid that a hippopotamus can cross 
it with impunity. Experience has proved that the best 
way of removing such an obstacle is to commence from 
the down-stream end and cut the surface by means of 
trenches into blocks of some 10 feet square. Round 
the block thus cut a wire hawser is bound, and the 
steamer to which it is attached goes full speed astern. 
'J’his operation is repeated until the block is pulled out. 
It is then allowed to float down-stream, and another 
is removed in the same manner. 'I’he work is long and 
laborious, but when the ‘plug,’ .so to speak, of the 
obstruction has been removed, the pressure of the w'ater 
assists the process, and at length the whole mass bursts 
and finds its way down the stream. 

One striking feature of this region is the almost 
entire absence of all kinds of life. Not a fishing village 
or a canoe is ever seen. Even the hippopotamus and 
the crocodile appear to shun this locality, and water- 
birds, elsewhere so plentiful, are, with the exception 
of a few night-herons or an occasional cormorant, rarely 
met with here. If, however, this solitude is to be 
deplored by day, the same complaint cannot be made 
during the night— as far, at all events, as insect life is 
concerned. With the disappearance of the sun the 
mosquito makes his appearance in countless myriads, 
and his hum resounds through the entire period of 
darkness. The air swarms with these pests, and on a 
still night life is made a burden by their attentions. 

The general feeling of all those whom an unkind fate 
has obliged to spend any time within the ‘sudd ’ region 
IS one of relief when they have passed through it, and 
have i^ued again into the open river and into an 
atmosphere comparatively clearer and less unwhole- 
some. 

In spite of the drawbacks connected with climate, 
mosquitoes, and monotony of landscape, it must, never- 
theless, be admitted that even this dismal country 
occasiona ly produces a spectacle which goes far to 
redeem the depressing influences of its surroundings. 
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At certain seasons the thiek growth of ereepers whieh 
entwines and covers the papyrus bursts out into a glory 
of blue and purple flowers, resembling the convolvulus 
in appearance. The effect of these masses of brilliant 
colour, set in a dark green background, is a very 
lovely one. 

Again, as the sun sets, particularly during the rainy 
season, when the western sky is abla/e with orange and 
crimson, and tlie water reflects the c olours of a flre-opal 
- the glare below being separated from the paler tints 
of turquoise in the sky above by bands of claret- 
coloured or purple clouds — a glamour is cast over the 
melancholy marsh-land, which temporarily obliterates 
the repulsiveness of its general aspect. 

At night, when the moon is at the full, the enchant- 
ment is even more potent. As she rises above the 
mists, a soft golden light is diffused all around, and 
against the radiancy of this glow the reeds and tall 
grasses stand out in strong and dark relief, each delicate 
thread of the papyrus fronds being distinctly traceable. 
To add to the magical effect, glittering points of light 
like tiny stars flit about in all directions through the 
reeds, marking the path of the fireflies, and deepening 
the gloom of the background. The stillness is intense, 
only broken by the occasional splash of a fish. The 
scene, under such conditions, is most impressive in its 
weird beauty ; so much so, that the observer is for the 
moment apt to forget that this region is one of the 
most fever-stricken and desolate upon the face of the 
earth. With the return of daylight, or the disappear- 
ance of the moon, the spell is broken, and the feeling 
of depression revives. 

Everything at last comes to an end, and even the 
‘ sudd ’ country is eventually traversed and left behind. 

At 985 miles from the Ripon Falls the Bahr-el-Gebel 
emerges into the shallow, reedy expanse of water known 
as I^ake No, nearly 60 per cent, of its discharge having 
been wasted and evaporated in the endless marshes 
through which it has lately passed. It is here joined 
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by the Bahr-el-Ghazal, or Gazelle River, from the 
west. From this point it is called the White Nile. 
The character of the river scenery now changes, and, by 
contrast with that recently passed through, improves. 
The stream is broad, open, and fairly .straight, and 
although bordered on either side by wide areas of 
swamp, the dry land is visible beyond, sometimes 
marked by a belt of forest, but more often extending 
to the horizon in a high, grassy plain, upon which many 
native villages are located. There is imw plenty of life 
upon the banks, as the Shilluks, who oceupy the 
western shore, own large herds of cattle which they 
bring down to pasture in the marshes. ^I'hey them- 
selves are to be seen in numbers fishing and hunting 
the hippopotamus or the crocodile. The country to 
the east of the White Nile was formerly the home of 
the powerful Dinka tribe, but these last, during the 
dervish occupation, migrated inland, and are now only 
beginning to return to the river-bank. 

Some fifty miles down-stream of I.,ake No the Bahr- 
el-Zaraf rejoins the White Nile, and at 1,060 miles from 
Lake Victoria its largest and most important tributary, 
the Sobat, enters it on the eastern bank. This stream 
largely influences the discharge of the main river, and 
from May to the end of November brings a larger 
volume of water into tiie Nile than ever succeeds in 
passing through the southern marshes from the equatorial 
lakes. The colour of the Sobat water, when rising, is a 
creamy white, changing, when in full flood, to a brick- 
red. Its stream tinges that of the White Nile for many 
a mile below the junction. 

The next 300 miles of river merit but a brief descrip- 
tion ; indeed, any attempt at a detailed account of the 
dreary scenery here met with would be monotonous to 
an extreme degree, and would involve endless repetition. 
A few isolated granite hills stand out from the surround- 
ing plains, and oecasionally rocks crop up in the river- 
bed. The section of the stream is wide and shallow, 
and the current is feeble. The marshes continue on 
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either side, varying in width according as the channel 
recedes from or approaches the"* high land. The grass 
plains, which extend to the east and west, are separated 
from the river by a band of bush and forest. In certain 
localities villages are fairly numerous, but, on the whole, 
this area is thinly populated, and its wide pasture-lands 
are chiefly occupied by herds of wild-buffalo, giraffe, 
and many sj)ecies of antelope. North of the Soljat the 
elephant, except during the rains, is rarely met with 
near the river. He prefers the solitude of the interior, 
where he is not disturbed by Ihs enemy, man, and where 
food and water are plentiful. This reach of the Nile 
contains the posts of Taufikia, Kodok (late Fashoda), 
Renk, and Go/ Abu Goma. Close to the latter station 
is the ford of Abu Zeid. Here the depth of water 
is, at low Nile, so small that through navigation at 
times is arrested, and ‘portages’ by land are rendered 
necessary. 

At mile 1,370 the large island of Abba (once the home 
of the Mahdi) divides the stream into two branches. 
At this point the ‘ sudd ’ vegetation and the marshes — 
properly so called -come to an end. The river-banks 
now consist of long shelving beaches, flooded at high 
water, but in no sense of the word swamps. The forest 
becomes thinner, and is replaced by bush, while the soil 
is lighter, and more sandy. 

Here, too, the country of the negro ceases, and that 
of the Arab commences. It is perhaps worth mention- 
ing that, riglit across Africa, north latitude 13° marks 
the dividing-line between the Arab the camel owner, 
and the negro the cattle proprietor. North of this line 
the camel forms the chief source of wealth to the nomad 
tribes ; south of it his place is taken by the ox and the 
sheep. As soon as the Nile has crossed this parallel of 
latitude, the change in the life of the people is apparent. 
Whereas in Negroland cultivation on the river-bank is 
entirely unknown, in the Arab country the entire 
population migrates to the Nile in summer, bringing 
with them their flocks and herds, and cultivating the 
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foreshores and the mud flats. As the water falls, the 
scene at sucJi times is a busy one. 

North of the station of El-Duem (mile 1,458), villages 
are numerous, the beehive grass ^ tukl ’ of the negro 
being replaced by a more substantial structure, built of 
mud, with a dome-shaped roof. To the west lies the 
country of the Baggara Arabs, and the east, or Ghezireh, 
is inhabited by a population of mixed blood. 

The width of the White Nile now increases, until it 
resembles a lake rather than a river. 'Die forest land 
entirely disappears. The river here is thronged by 
immense flocks of pelicans, storks, geese, ducks, and 
other water-birds. 

Eventually the palms of Khartoum and the roofs of 
Omdurman are distinguishable in the distance, and the 
historic tree — mentioned by the earlier travellers as the 
spot where all fleets starting for the south used to 
assemble — makes a good landmark on the eastern bank. 
Gradually the different buildings show up through the 
shimmer of the mirage wJiich liangs over these plains, 
and a few miles further on- after rounding the long low 
point of land which, from its supposed resemblance to 
the trunk of an elephant, gives its name to Kliartoum — 
a strong stream, coming from the east, is felt, and the 
Blue Nile and the AVhite Nile unite. 

At this junction the waters of the White Nile have 
traversed a distance of 1,580 miles from the outlet of 
the river in the Victoria Lake. Looking east, the 
picturesque riv^er- front of Khartoum presents an 
animated scene. The Blue Nile is filled by craft of 
every description — from the small native skiff to the 
large stern-wheel steamer plying bet\\een Khartoum 
and Omdurman. 

Except during the period prior to the annual rise, 
when the Blue Nile is practically dry, and the waters of 
the White Nile fill the empty channel, the stream of the 
eastern river, being much stronger than that coming 
from the west, forces the waters of the latter right 
across the western shore. At all times the effect of the 
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meeting of the two rivers is a striking one. In flood 
the Blue Nile brings down’ an immense volume of 
chocolate-coloured water, and holds back the discharge 
of the White Nile, ponding this river up and flooding 
the marshes for many hundred miles up-stream of the 
i unction. 

Even during the winter months the contrast between 
the waters of the two streams is a remarkable one. 
The colour of the White Nile ne\'er varies, and is at all 
times an olive-green — almost gray ; while, when the 
Blue Nile flood has passed away, tlie water of that river 
is exceptionally clear, and in sunshine the reflection of 
the sky causes its surface to assume a brilliant blue. A 
hard-and-fast line marks the meeting of the two currents 
for a long way down-stream of the junction. 

No description is here necessary of either Khartoum 
or (^mdurman. Interesting as both these places are, 
full details of their environments are to be found in 
almost every Egyptian guide-book. 

Space does not permit of more than a very brief 
account of the Nile in its journey to the north, convey- 
ing the united waters of the two great streams which 
combine to form that single river to which Egypt owes 
its prosperity. As, moreover, its valley north of Wadi 
Haifa is now almost as well known as that of the Rhine, 
the scantiest allusion will suflice for that portion of its 
course. 

North of Khartoum the trough of the Nile is of con- 
siderable breadth, and full of sandbanks and of large 
islands, many of which are highly cultivated. To the 
west the desert stretches an expanse of broken ground, 
relieved by occasional rocky ridges and ranges of low 
hills. On the east the country is flat, and, although 
now waste and bush-covered, its soil is good, and only 
requires irrigation to render it capable of producing 
excellent crops. This area forms a portion of the famous 
island of Meroe — in ancient times renowned for its 
fertility — comprised within the triangle formed by the 
Nile, the Rahad, and the Atbara. 
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At rather less than forty miles below Khartoum the 
Nile enters tlie narrow gorj^e of Shabliika. Here the 
stream passes, with a deep section and rapid current, 
between two ranges of hills, which rise sharply from the 
water on either side. The length of this pass is about 
lour miles, and at its northern extremity the Sliabluka 
Rapids, formerly called the Sixth Cataract, commence. 
Even at half-flood this obstacle is navigable for steamers, 
but care is at all times necessary, as the only safe channel 
is a very crooked one, and the river-bed is much studded 
by rocks. The scenery of these rapids is beautiful. 
The Nile is split up into several brancdies by islands, all 
thickly covered with trees and a luxuriant undergrowth. 
Through this foliage the shining black surface of the 
granite rocks projects at intervals, making a sharp and 
agreeable contrast, 'i'he trees are completely swathed 
in bands of lovely creepers, which entirely mask their 
shape, and hang down in graceful festoons, resembling a 
rich green velvet curtain. At times these creepers are 
resplendent with bright blue flowers. The colour of the 
near hills is a purple-red, and of those at a distance from 
the river a deep violet. 

The rippling water is full of e\ er-changing lights. 
Shabluka is certainly one of the most charming spots 
upon the Nile, and it is to be regretted that tourists 
nowadays are obliged to make this portion of their 
journey to Khartoum by rail, and conseciuently miss 
seeing this picturesque reach of the river. Between 
Shabluka and the Atbara the river-banks are high, and 
the country is generally flat, except where broken by 
ridges of stony hills. Bush covers the greater portion 
of this area, but the remains of large villages and of 
former cultivation show that it must once have been 
prosperous and thickly populated. 

This reach of the Nile contains the old towns of 
Shendy, famous for its pyramids and ruined temples, 
and Metemmeh, notorious for the wholesale massacre 
of the powerful tribe of Jaalin Arabs by the dervish 
Emir Mahmoud in 1898 . 
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The Atbara River, now spanned by an iron railway- 
bridge, joins the main stream on its eastern bank at 
1,790 miles from its source at the Ripon Falls. This 
is the most southerly of the tributaries of the Nile, and 
between this point and the sea, a distance of nearly 
1,700 miles, it does not receive the water of a single 
affluent, either small or great. The iVtbara, in flood, 
brings down a large addition to the volume of the Nile, 
and its waters are highly charged with deposit. 

After passing Berber, the point upon which the 
caravan routes used to centre, and Abu Hamed, where 
the Soudan Bailway leaves the river and runs across 
the desert direct to Wadi Haifa, the Nile takes a 
great bend to the north-west, forming a loop some 
587 miles in length before arriving at the open water 
below the Second Cataract. Within this loop, in which 
the river-bed is an almost continuous succession of 
cataract and rapid, is situated the Province of Dongola. 
To the west extends the great Bayuda Desert, the home 
of the Sawarab, the Hawawir, and the Hassaniyeh 
tribes, while further north the long depression known 
as El-Kab, the habitat of the Kababish Arabs, extends 
parallel to the Nile for several days’ journey. To the 
east of the river the desert covers the country in a 
continuous sheet, broken by ranges of granite hills, to 
the coast of the Red Sea. After traversing the wild, 
inhospitable, and rocky region inhabited by the Monasir, 
Robatab, and Shaghyieh Arabs, the Nile at last passes 
Merawi, the southern extremity of the Dongola Pro- 
vince. Between this point and Kerma, a distance of 
200 miles, its course is open, and unbroken by either 
rock and reef. 

Merawi, the ancient Napata, is picturesquely situated 
opposite to the fine mountain of Gebel Barkal, whose 
bold outline shows above the surrounding landscape as 
if guarding the ruins of Queen Candace s capital. The 
extent covered here by pyi’amids and monuments 
testifies to the former importance of this once famous 
city. 
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Between Merawi and Kerma many places bearinef 
well-known names are passed. Korti, Debba, New 
Dongola, and Hafir, all recall memories of the two 
British expeditions to the Soudan, while old Dongola 
was the stronghold of the priest-kings of Ethiopia 
during the nine centuries in which Christianity 
flourished throughout this region. 

Throughout this portion of the Nile Valley, in spite 
of the narrow width of the cultivated area, there are 
evidences of considerable prosperity. The population 
is increasing, and the province bids fair to return to that 
state of fertility for which it was formerly renowned. 

At certain seasons of the year a small fly appears in 
myriads in the Dongola Province, and makes life almost 
intolerable. So bad is it that the natives when at work 
in their fields hold a brazier of live coals in front of 
their faces. 

The Danagla, or Dongolawi, are a race of very mixed 
blood, in which Arab, negro, and Berberi all lun^e their 
share. 

Near Kerma, at Hannek, the cataracts recommence, 
and continue uninterruptedly as far north as Wadi 
Haifa, a distance of 240 miles. The river scenery in 
this region is extremely wild, but also in places ex- 
tremely beautiful. For the last 100 miles up-stream 
of Haifa the Nile traverses that desolate extent of sand 
and rocks called by the Arabs the ^ Batn-el-Hagar,’ or 
Belly of Stone. A grimmer or more savage region 
than this it is impossible to imagine. In every direction 
black, fantastically-shaped peaks and boulders arise, 
apparently thrown haphazard upon the surface, the wild 
confusion extending into space. Not a tree, or even 
a bush, breaks the barren expanse, and so impossible 
is this country that the line of railway which connects 
Kerma with Wadi Haifa is to be taken up and relaid 
elsewhere, the gradients and curves, necessitated by the 
conformation of this wilderness, having baffled even the 
ingenuity of the engineers to adjust. 

In the immediate vicinity of the river the scenery is 
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fine, rendered more so perhaps by the contrast with the 
sterility of the adjacent landscape. 

Deep gorges, foaming rapids, wooded islands, and 
sandy or pebbly beaches are passed in constant succes- 
sion. Here and there a small village, in the midst of a 
minute area of cultivation and surrounded by groves of 
date-palms, gives a pleasing idea of peace and calm 
amidst the turmoil of the general surroundings. Occa- 
sionally the remains of old fortresses are visible upon 
the crags. Some of these correspond with the advent 
of the JVIamelukes, but others are of far older date, 
constructed by the Bosnian soldiers despatched by the 
Sultan of Turkey to the King of Ethiopia in the 
fifteenth century. Among the many beautiful spots in 
this portion of the Nile Valley may be instanced Dulgoh, 
with its Rhine-like scenery ; Khaibar, with its wall of 
black granite spanning the river-channel, and flanked at 
either end by the Keddain hills ; Dal, with its noble 
rapids and green islands ; and Sarras, the former frontier 
station, with its picturesque reach of river. 

At 2,500 miles from its sources at the equator 
the Nile emerges from the long rapids of the Second 
Cataract and passes Wadi Haifa, the terminus of 
the Soudan Railway. In its course from Khartoum 
to this point the fall in the bed -levels has been 
as much as 850 feet. From Wadi Haifa to the P^irst 
Cataract, a distance of 200 miles, the river is open, and 
navigable throughout the year. This region is that of 
Nubia proper — a country of rocky hills and golden- 
coloured sand, with occasional stretches of cultivation, 
and many date-palms. The colour of the sand is one 
of the most striking features of Nubian scenery. By 
daylight it has a peculiarly warm orange tint, which 
makes the black of the rocks show up sharply, and by 
the light of a Nubian moon it seems to glow with a 
ruddy hue, resembling a snow-field, just tinged by the 
rays of the rising sun. Throughout this reach of river 
tiny villages may be observed perched among the rocks, 
well above water-level. Below them, on the narrow 
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strip of level, are small areas of crop, fringed by con- 
tinuous lines of palms. By day and night, throughout 
the season when the river is low, the drone of the 
‘ sakia,’ or water-wheel, is a sound that rarely ceases. 

Barren as is the soil, and scanty as are his means of 
living, the Nubian loves his rocky home, and can with 
difficulty be induced to leave it, even if he is offered 
a more kindly climate and surroundings. This portion 
of Nubia contains many monuments of an earlier 
civilization, among them the temple of Abu Simbel 
standing out pre-eminently, with its fine fac^ade and its 
grand colossi liewn out of the solid rock. 

At Korosko — half-way — the influence of the Nile 
reservoir is first felt, and the inhabitants have con^ 
structed new dwellings, at a higher elevation than their 
old ones, so as to be above the highest water - level 
under the new conditions. 

After passing through the Kalabsha (iate, with its 
contracted river-channel and fine granite cliffs, a length 
of some thirty miles brings the temples to Phil® and 
the palm-trees of Shellal into view. Here the last 
cataract — that of Assouan — commences, now spanned 
by the great dam, with its five locks for navigation. 

Some few miles down-stream the town of Assouan, 
with its fine hotels and charming river-front, is reached, 
the Nile having at this point traversed a distance of just 
2,700 miles from its outlet at the Victoria Nyanza. 

For the 600 miles of river between Assouan and Cairo 
no description is necessary. Twelve miles to the north 
of the city of the Caliphs tlie Nile bifurcates into the 
two branches of Rosetta and Damietta, and between 
them lies the area known as the Delta, so renowned for 
its fertility and its prosperity. At the apex of the 
Delta are situated Mougel Bey s two barrages. 

The distance from this point to the sea is about 160 
miles, and the total distance between the Ripon Falls 
and the Mediterranean is consequently rather more than 
3,400 miles. 

The Nile, in making this journey, probably passes 
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through more varied conditions of country, soil, and 
climate, and affords existence to a greater variety of 
ra^^es than is the case with any other among the main 
waterways of the world. 

To describe it in any detail would fill a large volume. 
Much has been written regarding it, but much remains 
yet to be recorded. It must always — not only on 
account of its physical characteristics, but also because 
of the place which it has maintained throughout the 
world’s history — be one of the most interesting of the 
great streams which water the earth’s surface. 



BRITISH RUI.E IN THE SUDAN 


By the HON. SIDNEY PEEL 

The regeneration ot‘ Egypt since the British occupation 
has been founded on the control of the waters of the 
Nile. A sound system of irrigation has been the basis 
of all her rising prosperity. At first there was enough 
to do in regulating and distributing the water naturally 
brought down by the river. But as the area of cul- 
tivated land increased, and the demands for water began 
to exceed the supply to be distributed, the need of in- 
suring the present and increasing the future prosperity 
of the country forced the rulers of Egypt to turn their 
eyes once more to the upper waters of the Nile, and the 
reconquest of the Sudan became a political necessity. 
The Battle of Omdurman was the logical consequence 
of Tel-el-Kebir. 

But the last six years have wrought a great change in 
the prospects of the Sudan. It is still, and must remain, 
the key of Egypt, but it is no longer a mere conduit- 
pipe or line of communication to be guarded at all 
hazards. Under British administrators it is beginning 
to justify its existence on other grounds. Conquered 
for the sake of the Nile, it shows signs of bearing fruit 
of its own, like the vineyard that was dug over and 
over for the sake of its hidden treasure. 

The obstacles to be surmounted were, indeed, formid- 
able. The vast size of the country, the difficulties of 
transport and communication, the tropical and, in parts, 
unhealthy climate, the general ignorance of its resources 
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and capacities, were only a few items. The conse- 
quences of Egyptian misrule had been accentuated a 
thousandfold by the dark days of dervish dominion. 
War, pestilence, and famine had played their dreadful 
parts. I^ands once populous liad become a wilderness. 
It was calculated that out of eight millions of population 
at the time of the Mahdi s rebellion no less than six 
had been altogether swept away in less than twenty 
years. The remnant had lost all the little civilization 
they once possessed ; they had almost forgotten how to 
cultivate their lands. Education ol' any kind was totally 
non-existent ; religion was replaced by fanaticism and 
superstition. In the distant provinces and along the 
frontiers of Abyssinia and Darfur a state of anarchy 
prevailed, and the only commerce was that in slaves. 
As for revenue, it seemed that the whole country must 
be dependent for years to come for the barest necessities 
of administration on the revenues of Egypt. 

One difficulty, at least, the new rulers were determined 
to avoid. The Sudan was not to suffer, as Egypt had 
suffered, from the evils of internationalism. The Con- 
vention of 1890 between Great Britain and Egypt 
regulates the politieal status of the Sudan, and lays 
down that the British Hag is to Hoat side by side with 
the Egyptian. If the Sudan were merely a dependency 
of Egypt, it might well be argued that it was also apart 
of the Turkish Empire, and that the Capitulations should 
apply. But the British Hag exorcises this danger. The 
mixed tribunals and consular jurisdiction are, happily, 
names signifying nothing south of Haifa. The British 
administrators were able to set to work unhampered by 
these diplomatic fetters. 

The British Hag had also an effect of another kind. 
It would have been impossible to persuade the Arabs to 
submit patiently to the dominion of the Egyptians, 
whom they had learnt to hate and despise. Direct 
British rule, of which the flag was the symbol easily 
understood by all, was a totally different matter. The 
proud tribesmen of Kassala and Kordofan yielded easily 
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to the mere name of Englishman an allegiance which 
battalions of Egyptians could not have enforced. Now 
and again, indeed, since tlie final defeat and death of the 
Khalifa at the Battle of Oni Debreikat towards the end 
of 1899, the smouldering embers of fanaticism have 
flickered into a flame. N^ew Malidis have appeared from 
time to time, who might liave proved dangerous under 
a weak Government. The Sudan affords a ready field 
for religious pretenders, but their swift suppression has 
always nipped the rising in the bud. The latest and 
most dangerous of these false prophets appeared in the 
summer of 1903 in the same part of Kordofan in which 
the original Mahdi won his early successes, and gained 
a considerable following. Jhit the Government struck 
swiftly and surely. He was surrounded by a force and 
brought for trial to El Obeid. It was a test case in the 
eyes of the Arabs. The new Mahdi had prophesied that 
he would be captured by the British, and the event was 
eagerly followed all over the Sudan. But he had not 
prophesied the result of the trial, and liis prompt execu- 
tion for armed rebellion set many doubts at rest. An 
Arab Sheikh, who had travelled to El Obeid in order to 
be present at the expected miracle, remarked to a British 
officer on his return to his home near Khartoum : ‘ No 
more Mahdis for me : I have seen enough ; henceforth 
I shall cultivate my land.’ There is no doubt that he 
represented the prevailing sentiment. 

Frontier troubles were at first hard to deal with on 
account of the uncertainty of the Abyssinian frontier. 
Pursuit of raiding-parties might have produced friction 
with King Menelik. Happily, good relations have been 
preserved with that potentate, and the definite delinea- 
tion of the frontier has enabled the brigand bands, for 
the raiders were hardly more, to be summarily dealt 
with. On the opposite side of the Sudan, to the west 
of Kordofan, lies Darfur, a tributary native State, now 
ruled by Ali Dinar, a member of the ancient line of 
Sultans. Darfur is so remote from the Nile, and of 
such vast extent, that it is on every ground desirable 
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that its internal independence should be maintained. 
Fortunately, Ali Dinar is a wise and sagacious man, 
who is clearly alive to his own interests, and he has 
cooperated with the British authorities to restore tran- 
quillity to the border. 

Although no distinct line can be drawn, tor the 
two divisions shade off into each other, the Sudan falls 
into two parts, the Arab and Mohammedan, and the 
Negro and Pagan. Each presents very different pro- 
blems of administration. The negro tribes of the 
Upper Nile and of the remote Bahr-el-Ghazal have 
always been looked upon by their northern neighbours 
mucli as the Greeks in classical times looked upon the 
Barbarians — namely, as belonging to another category 
of the human race and by nature destined to slavery. 
Only that wonderful democratic leveller, the creed of 
Islam, can obliterate these distinctions. Some of the 
lower tribes, like the Dinkas and the more remote 
Niam-Niams, were powerful enough to maintain a sort 
of independence against the dervishes, but they were 
always ready to second the efforts of the Arab slave- 
dealers by raiding their weaker brethren and selling 
them into captivity. It takes time for them to learn 
the lesson that under Britisli rule their old habits have 
to be put aside, and it takes time, too, for the smaller 
tribes to gain confidence in the new masters, and to 
realize that the British occupation does not mean merely 
a transfer from one set of slave-drivers to another. But 
wonderful progress has been made. British officers 
have visited and patrolled nearly tlie whole of the vast 
countries which border the Sobat, the Upper Nile, and 
the Bahr-el-Ghazal, and even the shyest and wildest 
tribes are rapidly settling down. Sometimes a sharper 
lesson has been found necessary. The most recently 
occupied province was the Bahr-el-Ghazal, which lies 
south of Kordofan, and stretches away from the western 
bank of the Nile to the Congo watershed. In the north 
of it the Dinkas, and in the south the Niam-Niams, were 
predominant. Both were fierce and warlike and averse 
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to any kind of labour, and both were chiefly occupied in 
harrying their more peaceful and industrious neighbours. 
Both were reluctant to abandon their ancient ways, and 
against both force had to be applied. The Dinkas were 
first reduced, and as lately as the beginning of this year a 
strong column was sent out to patrol the country along 
the Congo watershed inhabited by the Niam-Niams. 
A certain Sultan Yumbio was the head and spirit of the 
offenders. By many overt acts of hostility he had dis- 
played his disregard of the central authority. Hitherto 
invincible in his petty wars, and fortified by the deadly 
climate and impenetrable nature of the country, which 
had enabled him to maintain his position against the 
dervishes, he could not believe that the hour of sub- 
mission was come. One skirmish was enough. Surprised 
by a swiftly-moving patrol, his forces were scattered 
after a brief resistance, and he himself was taken 
prisoner, only to die of his wounds the next day. His 
death was followed by the submission of the whole 
country, and to-day peace reigns in the Sudan. One 
cannot but sympathize with this representative of the 
old order, thus brought suddenly into contact with a 
new system of right and wrong, backed by the sanction 
of irresistible force. But civilization has no room for 
him and his like, and liis inevitable fate opens the way 
of progress and happiness to the negro tribes. 

The future of the negro Sudan is only a part of that 
obscure and difficult problem common to a large part 
of Africa, the eventual future and destiny of the negro 
races. The establishment of peace and security of life 
and liberty is only the first essential preliminary to any 
consideration of the question. It will not be settled in a 
few decades, perhaps it will not in a few centuries. Far 
different is the case of the Arab Sudan. The Arab is 
capable of a very high degree of civilization. He has 
a good intelligence, and in all the manly qualities he is 
very far ahead of the Egyptian. And this is of the 
utmost importance. The tropical Sudan can never be 
a white man’s country. Eventually it must depend very 
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largely upon our being able to fill the lower ranks at 
least of the administration with trained natives. At 
present they are manned by Egyptians and Syrians. 
But if the country is really going to develop as it 
promises to do, it will have to draw largely on the 
administrative capacity of the native Sudanese. As 
yet this has been found practically impossible owing to 
the complete absence of any sort of education, except 
that which consists in committing to memory large 
portions of the Koran. The Government has set 
actively to work to remedy this deficiency. The Gordon 
College has played a valuable part in keeping promi- 
nently forward the need for an educational system ; it 
has also done a great deal of practical work. There is 
now housed in the College a training-school for young 
men, containing already nearly a hundred pupils, all 
representative of the highest classes in the country, 
going througli a five years’ course designed to fit them for 
positions as schoolmasters and cadis or other Govern- 
ment appointments. A selected few are just on the 
point of passing out. Their zeal and aptitude for 
learning leave nothing to be desired, and the institution 
promises to be of great utility. Admission to it is 
eagerly sought by candidates from all parts of the 
country. The same is true of the primary schools 
which have been started in the principal centres. 
Technical schools arc also doing their best to supply 
the lack of all kinds of trained artisans and mechanics, 
such as carpenters, fitters, and so on, which dervish 
rule had completely extinguished. The English fore- 
men in charge of these schools report very highly on 
the capacity of their pupils. Indeed, many of them 
appear to be able to use their toes as well as their 
fingers, which naturally is a great advantage. 

The Sudan used to be merely another name for sun- 
dried desert, even in the estimation of those who knew 
the country. To-day a fuller acquaintance with its 
resources has changed that view, and capitalists are 
scrambling over each other in their endeavours to obtain 
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concessions of land. The fact is that there are immense 
tracts of soil suitable for the cultivation of cotton and 
corn. The one thing lacking is a supply of water for 
irrigation. Between the two Niles, between the Blue 
Nile and the Atbara, about the river Gaash in Kassala, 
and along the course of the Rahad and the Dinder 
tributaries of the Blue Nile, are millions of acres lying 
waiting for the engineers to perfect their schemes for 
controlling the waters of the Nile and its tributaries. 
Along the Nile itself, north of Khartoum, there is much 
to be done by bringing laud under cultivation and 
pumping water during the flood and early winter. 
Mr. I^eigh Hunt and Mr. Grieve are pioneers in this 
work, and their experience will prove of incalculable 
value some day when the water from the great lakes 
can be brought down without paying so great a toll 
in the Sudd country. It will then be possible for the 
Sudan to take water from the Nile for large irrigation 
all the year round, but at present, during the scanty 
summer supply, Egypt’s claims have first to be con- 
sidered. All the experiments up to the present, how- 
ever, show that cotton can be successfully cultivated 
during the flood and winter, and cotton-growing has a 
great future before it. 

Cotton and corn are far from being the only products 
of the Sudan. The gum trade has attained very con- 
siderable proportions since the reopening of the country. 
The best gum is the sap of the gray-barked acacia, which 
grows best in Kordofan, between El Obeid and the Nile. 
It is brought down to Omdurman by boat or camel, and 
the sorting of the different kinds is one of the sights of 
the beach. From the Bahr-el-Ghazal there comes even 
now a certain amount of first-class rubber, and more is 
hoped for when that province has been fully explored. 

Altogether the economic prospects of the Sudan are 
promising enough. The mere fact that the annual 
revenue has increased from about £8,000, immediately 
after Omdurman, to over £500,000 tells its own tale. It 
would have been easy to increase this total by squeezing, 
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but the reverse policy has been wisely followed, and 
future years will reap the benefit of it. Three things 
are necessary for further progress : an increased supply 
of labour, improved means of communication, and large 
irrigation schemes. Both these last mean, of course, 
a considerable capital expenditure. The labour question 
seems likt;ly to solve itself in a few years’ time. The 
demands for all sorts of commodities, wliich is every- 
where springing up, is driving people to laboui. Five 
years of settled security have already had a great effect 
on the increase of population. The number of children 
of five years old and under, all over the Sudan, is very 
remarkable, and it is encouraging both as a symptom of 
present prosperity and as a sign for the future. As for 
irrigation schemes, the Sudan now possesses an irriga- 
tion service of its own, and various large schemes are 
being carefully considered. Their execution, however, 
as well as many other developments, depends largely 
upon improved means of communication, and especially 
communication with the sea. 

Goods going to Khartoum have now to be brought 
from Alexandria to laixor, there transferred on to the 
narrow gauge to ^Vssouan, thence carried by boat to 
Haifa, and once more put on board the trucks of the 
Sudan Railway, which runs to Khartoum. It is a long, 
cumbrous, and expensive process. The new railway which 
is being rapidly constructed from the present line near 
the mouth of the Atbara to the Bed Sea will simplify 
the transport question enormously. Once Khartoum 
is within easy reach of the sea, trade and commerce will 
be greatly stimulated. Machinery and material of all 
kinds will be able to come in at a reasonable cost, and 
it will be possible to begin to tliink of opening up other 
parts, of the Sudan by means of light railways and 
many other enterprises which are now practically pro- 
hibited. The new railway will be completed by March 
of next year, and it is reasonably hoped that it will 
prove a great step forward in the development of the 
country. One very satisfactory feature of its construe- 
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tion is that no difficulty has been experienced in obtain- 
ing an adequate supply of native labour. 

The terminus of the new railway on the Red Sea will 
not be Suakim, on account of the difficulty caused by 
coral reefs in approaching its harbour. A satisfactory 
port has been found thirty miles up the coast. The 
name of the new port has caused considerable discussion. 
Its native name is Sheikh-el-Bargoud, which literally 
means Saint Flea — rather curiously, as, although the 
Sudan possesses many other insect pests, it is said to be 
too hot for fleas. Such a name being clearly impossible, 
what is it to be called ? So far the name settled upon 
is Bunder Sudan, meaning the Port of the Sudan, not 
a very striking title. No doubt the really appropriate 
name would be Port Cromer, but if that is rejected, it 
seems a pity that it sliould not be named after the 
present Khedive of Egypt, oti the analogy of Port Said, 
and called Port ^Vbbas. In an Oriental country such 
compliments are very greatly appreciated. They are 
also (the Sudan is not yet a wealthy country) inexpen- 
sive. 

The new railway is, for the time being, the central 
point of Sudan politics, and beyond a doubt the country 
is ripe for the development which is looked for. It is 
still, of course, a considerable drain on the Egyptian 
exchequer, but Egypt gets a more than sufficieiit return 
for her expenditure. Command of the all-important 
water-supply, a peaceful and contented neighbour, and 
an ever-increasing market for her trade, are things 
worth many times over the outlay she has made. Very 
shortly the Sudan may be able to provide the whole 
cost of its own administration, and so relieve Egypt 
entirely of the annual burden. Such a result would 
have appeared almost incredible six years ago. Immense 
credit is due to the little band of British officers and 
civilians, who, in spite of all discouragements, and in the 
face of one of the hottest climates in the world, have 
laboured so unceasingly and so skilfully at the great 
task committed to their care. 



THE NILE AS I SAW IT 
Bv EWART S. GROGAN 

The chill breath of Ivarissimbi s morning snows fanned 
my cheek ; I turned in my steaming bed of bamboo 
peat, shook the moisture from my clotlics, pulled on my 
boots, and climbed to a rocky spur on the old volcano’s 
HaTik. 

Six thousand feet below the last of Africa’s great 
secrets lay sleeping beneath the mist-counterpane of 
night. 

Never shall I forget that dawn. 

Alone, perched like some silly fly fiir up on the 
weather-scarred face of one of those vast volcanoes by 
the miglity travail of whose birth all the stupendous 
form of the African continent has been distorted, climatic 
conditions readjusted, and the comings and goings of 
men from the dim pre- Pharaoh days to the million 
generations of men as yet unborn moulded anew — alone 
I sat and saw tlie sun slide from behind the Ankoli hills 
and gradually bring into fierce relief the ten million 
features of the last great stretch of Africa’s unknown. 

South, the mists writhed in the seventy-mile caldron 
of the Kivu I^ake, drew into long wisps, and were 
sucked heavenwards by the fast-warming air. The 
black cliffs of Kwijwi Island started from the placid 
bosom of the lake. Headlands galore, purple and for- 
bidding, scored the shell-tinted waste of water. And 
the Titanic walls of this, the greatest of all ritts, towered 
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east and west above the billowy sea of minor hills till 
they merged in the perspective of a hundred miles, 
where the Rusisi River plunges in its rocky gorge and 
starts on its long journey via Tanganyika and the Congo 
to the sea. 

West loomed the giant pile of Kirungas forest-draped 
slopes, banking up the great crater, which smoked 
sullenly, and from time to time hurled a fire-bomb into 
the aching sky. 

And to the north, beyond the long course of the 
Rutchuru River, the Albert Edward Lake, first resting- 
place of Father Nile, was already fading in the re- 
accumulating mists of day. 

Here, where I sat, was the parting of the ways. 

The moisture dripping from tlie vegetation either fed 
the Atlantic through the Congo or the Mediterranean 
through the Nile at the dictate of the morning breeze, 
for even as the destinies of nations are moulded by the 
play of the infinitesimally small, so is the form of Africa 
carved by the breezelets from Karissimbi s snows. 

The moss bank upon which F rested is the true source 
of the Albert Nile, and I w^tclied in wonder the little 
drops babble away on their marvellous 3,000-mile journey 
to the blue waters of the Mediterranean. 

Shade of Ulysses, what an ‘ odyssey ’ ! 

W aving my hand to them in farewell as they trickle 
over the rock s face and are gone, I see phase by phase 
the wonderful panorama that those drops will see. 

1 see a rocky gorge, fern-draped and cellar-cool, 
wherein a snowstorm of butterflies heave and sink upon 
the glistening sands, followed in their giddy maze by 
the brown eyes of a gorilla, which coughs its sweet 
content, while a mighty bull-elephant — Njojo Mkubwa 
of the Batwa — rubs his creaking hide against the rocks 
and idly fans his ears. 

Mile upon mile of reeking forest, where the pungent 
sweat of hypertortured life drifts in a maze of liana- 
strangled trees, where death gives fresh impetus to life, 
where orchids blaze, where great moths flash fierce 
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colours at the strayed sunbeam, and the tireless music 
of the insect life peals like an organ night and day. 

An open glade, warm with the diffused light that 
trickles through the overhanging lacework of the trees. 
A small fire is crackling against the trunk of a mighty 
podocarpus, and the thin column of smoke creeps upward 
and hangs like a summer cloud in the stagnant air. In 
the middle of the glade a framework of sticks supports 
long strips of drying meat, and the unctuous odour of 
roasting elephant flesh tickles the nostrils of a group of 
vultures which are fidgeting and craning their snake- 
like necks on the lightning-bleached top of a towering 
juniper. To and fro, here and there, flit little gnome- 
like figures, stunted, gnarled, hairy of limb, veritable 
retrospects into the vague world of childhood’s dreams, 
the homeless, ever-wandering, all-knowing children of 
the Dawn of Man. 

I see a long, slimy pool of putrefying reeds, where 
foul fish foregather and great pythons writhe and gorge 
themselves on hideous toads and slither, long, gleaming 
bands of gold, through labyrinths of foetid green and 
purple spume, where fireflies dance, great butterflies 
flash, dragon-flies glint, and the suck-suck of swamp, 
the roar of huge-bellied frogs, the cicada’s scream, 
merge in a sad minor key, where, in the ceaseless 
struggle between fruition and decay, death wins. 

Then follow babbling shallows, clusters of busy villages, 
mile upon mile of banana-groves, of fields green with 
maize, millet, beans, and peas, groups of laughing women 
balancing pitchers on their heads, lowing herds of 
cattle, a huge rock-torn gorge, black with forest, and 
the Nile, fast growing, has swept out into its long, 
tortuous course, which meanders through the vast 
alluvium of the Rutchuru plains. 

The Kirunga volcanoes are dim forms looming purple 
in the south ; herds of cobus and topi are scattered 
about the plains, and at night the ‘ boom ’ of the hunt- 
ing lion makes the wretched native cower in his stockade 
of thorns. 
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North, south, east, and west the sea of grass rolls to 
the round horizon, broken only where a herd of elephants, 
ears a-flap, heads a-nodding, are swinging away to the 
cool reed-beds of the Albert Edward T^ake. 

The smell of sulphur fills the air, fumaroles spit, and 
tall geysers play, iridescent in the sun. Far and near 
the humph-humph of dozing hippos breaks the quiet 
which hangs over Lake Albert Edward’s broad expanse. 

Weird cacti cast their gaunt shadows over miles of 
snowy salt, and the wretclied Wanyabinga fisher-folk 
cringe in terror as they watch the vultures liover over 
scenes of nameless cannibal orgies in the far-off Balegga 
Hills. 

Strange canoes of fibre-sewn planks drift idly on the 
still surface of the lake, or bustle to and fro in the deep 
shadows of the Katwe clifts, which stand sheer and 
brisk against the stupendous mass of cloud that for ever 
screens the huge mysteries of the Mountains of the 
Moon. 

Then, roaring in gorge and tumbling in cascade, the 
Nile is again the Nile, threading the neck, and hurrying 
to the flat bottoms of the Semliki valley. 

Anon the forest creeps upon the river’s silent reaches 
— great, dim, mysterious aisles of trees where giant 
bananas battle for a peep of sky ; mop-headed palms 
leap clear above the mass of green, and raphias with 
long, graceful fronds sweep and caress the passing tide. 

Here do great crocodiles lurk, and the shy okapi 
picks his nervous way along the beds of forest streams ; 
ape-men haunt the glades — curious survivals of an 
infinite past — low-browed, hairy of limb, pathetic-faced 
as any dog ; pigmies seek honey, or fret the testy 
elephant with tiny poisoned arrows ; black-and-white 
colobus monkeys dash jabbering along the rubber vines ; 
great apes cough and grunt ; the air is heavy with 
mind-wasting scents; and, above all, beneath all, all- 
permeating, thrills the tireless anthem of the insect 
world, the suck-suck of decaying swamp, and the warm, 
sensuous feel of straining, redundant life. 
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And above loom forty miles of forest-stained slopes — 
the vast buttresses, torn by ten thousand ravines, which 
hold up the great waste of shimmering snow and blue 
serac, above whicli leap, 20,000 feet on high, the gleam- 
ing tips of the Mountains of the Moon. 

Then the muddy tide, swollen with the wastage of 
Ruwenzori’s snows, crawls into the wide-Hung swamps 
of the Albert Lake. 

It is a weird, uncanny world of its own, with its endless 
bands of yellow weed, its pearl-tinted waters, its islands 
of papyrus, whereon the poor hunted Wanyabinga hide 
their primitive huts, fleeing from the mynnidons of the 
Brussels rubber mart. Flocks of pelicans splash and 
gabble in the silent pools. Far and wide rings the 
plomp-plomp of rising fish. Elephants stand sphinx- 
like, belly-deep in weed, hippos galumph and bellow in 
their play. White clouds of ibis drift across the weed. 
Geese scream to the whistle of the flighting teal. 
Silently poling their Avay down the lanes of water are 
the scarce-moving forms of natives in canoes. And 
interwoven with it all, mystifying and enchanting, are 
the long woofs of mist and the kaleidoscopic dance of 
noon’s mirage. 

Here again are white strips of sand, green bands of 
bananas, yellow clumps of huts, and above, the towering 
purple hills, gorges inky black or all aglow with flowers, 
groups of chattering apes, a leopard snarling on a rock, 
the plaintive-screaming fish-eagle, frail canoes dancing 
on billowy seas, precipices plunging into limpid bays, 
fierce Balegga with their faces hidden in long, gi’easy 
plaits of hair, basking crocodiles and wallowing hippos. 
The ninety miles of the Albert Lake are left behind, 
and the Albert Nile and Victoria Nile, twin children of 
the Kivu Hills, have merged and slid into the broad 
stream which for a moment lingers under Wadelai. 

A tiny lake, scarce five miles wide, smothered with 
weed, two insignificant hills, over one of which the 
Union Jack flutters on a crooked pole, some gravitation- 
defying huts, a sad-eyed Englishman, such is Wadelai, 
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and the Nile swishes round the bend, and has left this 
outpost of Empire in the purple haze. 

I see a hundred miles of mere — great wastes of weed 
through which the Nile rushes down narrow lanes 
between wide, placid pools, where the heavy thud of 
a leaping 7-foot fish and the sad cries of water-birds 
alone break the silence of the evening — a mere set in 
a long trough of sun-shorn hills, where trees burst like 
guns and the brown grass shrivels and drifts, ash-like, 
on the breeze ; where heat is heat, and aged rhinos 
wander unceasingly through dry belts of thorn ; where 
Shulis and Lures — curious Nilotic men — sit meditating 
in the sun — a sun round, red, and glowing like a furnace 
door ; an awful sun, a sun that shaves the earth and 
blisters the very rocks. Here, nightly, fearful storms 
brew, and the sun-tortured hills are riven and scared by 
lightning, till the whole district wears an aged look quite 
in keeping with the rhinoceros, who is its chief denizen. 

Then, plunging through eighty miles of rapid and 
cascade, the Nile eddies beneath Bedden. Here are 
the outposts of the Belgian King, and blue-uniformed 
cannibals practise the goose-step to the accompaniment 
of interminable bugle blasts. Here all living things 
have crowded to the English bank, and cringe in fear of 
the teeth of the ‘Billygee.’ Sardine-tins glisten on the 
banks, and absinthe-bottles drift upon the pools, and hell 
is loose, and Ostendwards a king draws cent per cent. 

Creeping past the mushroom rock of Kedjaf, the 
hills of Lado and CJondokoro, a land still vaguely 
reminiscent of the ‘ Forty Thieves,’ where Baker Pasha 
beat his gi^eat English heart into the trust of negrodom ; 
where Emin lived and dreamed ; where Speke passed 
and Gordon strove before the long hiatus wlien Mahd- 
ism came — a land of great English memories tossed by 
a Foreign Minister to the howitzers and cannibal hordes 
of the Congo State — the now mighty flood pours through 
a thousand channels into the world of swamp. 

A world of swamp indeed ! 

I hirty thousand miles of water, weed, mud and 
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papyrus — a Titan sponge which sucks in a score of 
rivers, and leaves but one to make the long journey to 
Egypt’s cotton-fields. 

Here are great reaches of still water, where thousands 
of hippos lie in long purple bands throughout the day, 
waiting for the niglit, when they emerge and scatter 
through the reed-beds, and their drumming fills the air 
like summer thunder. 

There are huge banks of bottomless mud upon which 
ducks cluster in solid acres, pelicans squat, geese scream, 
and golden-crested cranes roost in such countless swarms 
that their night cries sound like gunfire in the distance 
— birds by the ten million. 

On every side, to the horizon and a hundred miles 
beyond, lies the endless sea of dark green papyrus. 

The great orb of day is sinking lurid in the west ; the 
pools are all aglow ; the purple shades of night are 
already lurking behind the drifting mist- wreaths ; the 
hippos throw their heads on high, and with wide-open 
mouths bellow welcome to the night ; herd upon herd 
of elephants is plunging eastward to the far-away dom- 
palms of the Sobat plains ; spank-spank sounds the 
plunge of Nile salmon on the feed ; a hundred curling 
wreaths of smoke show where long, ash-smeared Dinkas 
are milking cattle ; now and again a Nuer drifts past in 
his canoe, spear poised on high to strike the feeding 
fish ; duck, teal, and geese are flighting overhead in 
hosts unthinkable, and the air screams with the whistle 
of a billion wings. Then of a sudden the scene shivers 
and is gray : the sun has gone, and the writhing mists 
are paramount ; a faint humming seems to permeate 
the world ; it swells to a moan, gathers strength, intensi- 
fies, drowns even the ^eat sound of the flighting duck, 
grows ever louder till the whole marsh seems to roar 
with sound. King mosquito rules the great Nile 
swamp. Dinkas are buried deep in cowdung ash ; 
cattle stand motionless in clouds of pungent smoke ; 
the birds have flown and left the marsh to thick-skinned 
hippos, four-legged fish, and the coming of the dawn. 
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Again the banks stand high and well defined, giraffes 
browse on the flat-topped acacias, and here and there a 
Shilluk village is perched above flood-water mark. 

The 400-mile long swamp is left behind, and the Nile, 
limpid and free from silt, slides, a broad oily sheet, past 
Fashoda’s mud-bank, by the encampments of Baggara 
Arabs, near Dejebel Ain, a long 600 miles to where 
Khartoum broods over the Blue Nile. 

And so a thousand miles through pink deserts backed 
by violet hills, past date-palms and the Arabs’ yard-wide 
strip of green, beneath changeless temples, tombs, cities, 
and the awesome relics of the infinitely old, the Nile 
flows ; as a last after-thought begets Egypt’s wealth, 
and Karissimbi’s snows have joined the sea. 

Such was the Nile when I, first of all men, saw the 
source issue, drop by drop, from Karissimbi’s moss. 

Now at Assouan the Nile is tamed. A palace, college, 
hotels, and bungalows have usurped the mud-heaps of 
Khartoum ; the sudd has yielded to the white man’s 
will, and steamers pant fortnightly past the Lado Fort ; 
bullock- waggons astonish the rhinoceroses of Wadelai; 
prospectors are chipping rocks on lluwenzori’s flanks ; 
and the German scientist is hunting bugs on Karissimbi’s 
slopes. 

The shroud of a million years is rent. 

The Britisher is abroad. 

Old Father Nile ! Tush ! ’tis a coming highroad of 
the world. 



THE TROIMC S AND THE EMPIRE 

By lady LUGAKD 

The British Empire extends o\ er some 10,000,000 of 
square miles, or about a quarter of the habitable territory 
of the world. About 4,000,000 square miles, or a 
quarter of the Empire, lies within the tropics, and this 
portion of British territory is so much more densely 
occupied than the remainder, that of the 413,000,000 
who are estimated to comprise the population of the 
Empire, something more than 350,000,000 are counted 
as inhabiting it. These figures are only approximate, 
but they serve to indicate the importance of the relation 
which the tropical part of the Empire bears to the 
whole. A territory so vast, a soil so fertile, a popula- 
tion so numerous, are factors in the Imperial position 
which we cannot afford to ignore. 

. The first fact which we have to face in regard to the 
tropical Colonies— the tact, indeed, which has generally 
determined our acquisition of them — is that, if they 
were not British, they would almost of necessity belong 
to some other Western Power. There is no such thing 
as the possibility of leaving them neutral and inde- 
pendent. They must by their nature be either for us 
or against us. That being so, circumstances, directed 
by British energy, have settled the question that some 
4,000,000 square miles of them shall be for us. There 
has been very little theorizing about it ; but an East 
India Company in one direction. West India Companies 
in another direction. Royal African Companies of the 
South and West and East, North Borneo Companies, 
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and many another form of individual activity have 
created the ‘ accomplished fact/ Conflict has often 
been provoked, successive administrations have been 
forced to defend the interests of British subjects. The 
public, looking on, has applauded, and the position has 
passed beyond discussion. Here we stand with the 
direct administrative responsibility for one quarter of a 
quarter of the globe upon our shoulders. 

In India this responsibility has been faced, and the 
administration of India is a thing apart. But in the 
remainder of the tropical Colonies the question still 
remains to be asked. What shall we do with them ? 
They are as yet undeveloped properties ; some of them 
are much more. They are nations of human beings 
with a history of which we are for the most part as 
profoundly ignorant as they themselves are of their 
future. It is scarcely realized that the extent of terri- 
tory acquired for Great Britain in Africa within the last 
five-and- twenty years is nearly half as great again as 
the whole of British India. Who remembers that 
British New Guinea covers nearly 250,000 square miles ; 
or that British Guiana, with over 100,000 square miles, 
is half as large as France ? ‘ Are they of any use to 

us says the sceptical Little Englander ; and whatever 
be the opposing convictions of the Jingo and Little 
Englander, they would probably agree in the one con- 
clusion that the tropical Colonies are not of as much 
use to us as they might be. On this possible agreement 
it appears to some of us that the basis of a new develop- 
ment in colonial administration might be laid. 

The self-governing Colonies have for a long time 
received a large share of public attention. A good deal 
of public money has been spent on them and in them. 
Public time has been freely lavished upon the considera- 
tion of their affairs, and in the course of the last half- 
century, since we entered on the new colonial chapter 
which was initiated by the abolition of the Corn Laws 
and the repeal of the Navigation Acts, they have estab- 
lished themselves very firmly, and, in spite of assertions 
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sometimes heard to the contrary, we may be permitted 
to believe very loyally, on the foundation of self- 
governing freedom. Whatever fault there may be to 
be found with our colonial Empire, it may be safely 
asserted that no such successful development of external 
expansion has been made by any nation in the world’s 
history. The organism of Great Hritain has grown into 
Greater Hritain, and it lives and moves and breathes as 
freely as before. It has lost nothing of the individuality 
which characterized it. Practical science has kept pace 
with political development, means of communication 
have multiplied, and the whole is as near to us as the 
part once was. 

T'hose of us who believe in the future of the United 
Empire see promise of the fulfilment of our most 
sanguine hopes. We believe that the framework of a 
great liberty has been constructed which will stand the 
test of a nation s growth. Hut with the settlement of 
South African questions it would seem that the most 
important affairs of the self-governing Colonies have 
been brought to the stage in which the self-governing 
Colonies must for the most part take charge of them 
for themselves. The interest and the attention of those 
responsible for the conduct of Imperial affairs is about 
to be liberated from the claims which have hitherto held 
it absorbed, and the possibilities of a new chapter of 
colonial history may engage consideration. Questions 
of self-government may give place to questions of Crown 
colonial government, and ability which has hitherto been 
directed to the self-governing Colonies may turn to the 
Crown Colonies. The Crown Colonies are, for the most 
part, the tropical Colonies, and tropical development 
may easily become one of the most acutely interesting 
questions of the future. 

The conception of the development of our tropical 
resources has one great charm for the English imagina- 
tion. This is that to realize it rests mainly with ourselves. 
Within the limits of benevolent autocracy, we may do 
as we please in the greater part of the Crown-governed 
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Colonies. Tropical Australia, which has been trans- 
ferred to the administration of the Australian Common- 
wealth, is outside the present range of experiment from 
home. Some of the West Indian Colonies approach 
nearly to conditions of self-government. India has its 
own time-honoured administration. But with abstrae- 
tion made for these and for any others for which ab- 
stention may be deemed desirable, there still remain 
some 2,000,000 square miles in which a Colonial 
Office, which should be supported by public sympathy, 
could initiate any experiment that it chose to make. 
These 2,000,000 square miles of territory possess vast 
resources. They produce in small quantities now the 
cotton, the silk, the tobacco, the eoffee, the tea, the 
cocoa, the sugar, the rice, the gums, the oils, the dyes, 
the drugs, the spices, the minerals, and other materials 
of commerce and manufacture which are needed for the 
maintenance and the expansion of our trade. There is 
little doubt that the production of raw material could 
be indefinitely multiplied till it should render British 
manufactures of these and similar articles substantially 
independent of foreign supplies. The extension of such 
markets of supply would automatically create markets 
of consumption within the Empire for many classes of 
manufactured goods ; and were it possible to organize a 
system of tropical administration which should enable 
British industry to bring about this result, British trade 
would enter upon an era of prosperity which would 
leave little doubt of the value of the tropics. The 
Empire is large enough to become, if it were desirable, 
self-sufficing ; and the tropical Colonies are, in truth, to 
it as the tropics have ever been to the world — a reserve 
of wealth of which the distribution insures the creation 
of more wealth. 

They may be, perhaps, more than this. They were 
also in ancient times reserves of labour for the great 
civilizations which based their industries upon the in- 
stitution of slavery. They may become again reserves 
of labour, but of free labour, which, under white direc- 
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tion, may be no less valuable than reserves of raw 
material in enabling us to maintain our industrial posi- 
tion against competition of a very different character 
from any to which we are now exposed. The ascen- 
dancy of Japan in that new tlieatre of the world’s 
action which lies round the Pacific Ocean suggests other 
reflections besides those concerning military and naval 
efficiency. V\^e are forced to recognise that we shall 
have some day to face in the markets of the world the 
industrial development of a people actively intelligent 
as the Japanese, with a body of the best manual labour 
in the world lying ready to their hand in China. 
Against tlie competition of white labour we may well 
be able to hold our own ; but it seems likely that in the 
industrial future the most dangerous competition which 
we may be forced to face will not be white. Our 
Imperial position permits us, if we will realize it, to 
face even this contingency without fear. 

The future of native races, and the place which they 
are to take in the making of the Empire, has rightly 
been regarded as one of the most interesting that 
the extension of Empire involves. Our fathers were 
passionate abolitionists ; but is it enough that natives 
in the less-civilized portions of the tropics should have 
been relieved of the necessity of labouring for others ? 
Is it not desirable that they should take the further 
step of learning to labour for themselves ? We speak 
very proudly of the unity of the Empire. In the 
matter of its labour supply it has not yet been regarded 
as one. The self-governing Colonies generally dislike 
the idea of so regarding it. They have not been able 
to face the fact that we are not a white Empire, but a 
white and coloured Empire. They prefer in those parts 
of the Empire for which they are responsible to exclude 
the coloured and to preserve the white element alone. 
For purposes of self-government this is easily compre- 
hensible. It may be wise or unwise ; but in the Crown 
Colonies, where there can be no question of self-govern- 
ment in the white man’s sense, this barrier does not 
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arise. There the labour problem may be, and in some 
instances has been, greatly simplified by a recognition 
that the Empire is one, and that all British subjects are 
at home where they are protected by the British flag. 
To enable them to move from one field of labour to 
another involves at present the difficult questions of 
indentured and imported labour. But need these ques- 
tions always remain difficult ? Would it not be possible 
to approach them without passion, in a spirit of en- 
lightened common-sense, and apply in a great sense to 
all our native subjects that freedom to cany their labour 
to the most advantageous market which was only con- 
ferred upon the English labouriiig poor when the Settle- 
ment Acts were repealed about tlie year 1834. Up to 
that time local English labour was not allowed to migrate 
freely beyond the call of its own village bells. It was 
considered a terrible innovation when the new Poor 
Laws were passed, and every man could become, if he 
chose, a pauper upon the neighbouring parish ; but it is 
difficult to imagine how the Empire could have been 
made if the old Poor Laws had been maintained. So 
now it seems to many minds a terrible thing to con- 
template that labour should be really free to circulate 
within the Empire. But can the greater Empire be 
made unless means are found to render this circulation 
of labour harmless through such parts as urgently 
require it ? 

The question with regard to the tropical Colonies is 
one of method. How to approach them, how to 
develop them? It is not a question to be recklessly 
answered, but neither does it seem in its nature to 
be unanswerable. It needs to be fairly considered. 
Englishmen in India and elsewhere have not shown 
themselves to be deficient in administrative ability. 
And if the whole body of men now engaged in adminis- 
tering the British tropics were to have their attention 
directed to the end of promoting industrial development 
under conditions consonant with good English traditions, 
it is hardly conceivable that such a direction of their 
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thoughts would remain without result. The recom- 
mendation of individual administrators would no doubt 
vary widely ; but there is no reason why the principle 
of local initiative, whicli has been so successful in the 
self-governing Colonies, should not be adapted by the 
white element in the Crown Colonies to produce through 
different channels similarly satisfactory results. What 
is needed is that public interest should awaken to the 
fact that vast territories, of which the industrial wealth 
has been as yet barely touciied, lie waiting for develop- 
ment. If this could happen, the rest would surely 
follow. Did Lancashire believe that the cotton required 
to feed her looms could be produced wholly within the 
Empire, there would not be lacking either capital or 
energy to establish a cotton-planting industry in all 
suitable Colonies. The creation of the British Cotton- 
Growing Association already points to a movement in 
this direction. Not only questions of planting, but 
questions of transport, questions of labour, questions 
of administration, and questions of taxation — which 
extended administration must always carry in its train 
— would no longer be simply catalogued in a list of 
obstacles — they would be faced and dealt with. Men 
would not content themselves with pointing out that 
native cottons are usually of the wrong staple. They 
would introduce systems of cultivation which should 
produce cotton of the right staple. They would not 
rest with the observation that difficulties of transport 
raise the price of native goods above any profitable level. 
They would insist on the creation of systems of transport 
which would put an end to this artificial price. They 
would not feel that all was said on the thorny question 
of native labour when it is pointed out that food in the 
tropics is too cheap to induce the native to work volun- 
tarily for his bread, and that any attempt to force him 
to work is slavery in disguise. The most practical 
minds would be set to find a solution of the labour 
problem, and in the organization of free labour existing 
generations would make a further step in the path 
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of progress which was opened by the abolition of 
slavery. 

One difficulty is that the industrial centres of England 
do not believe in the existence of this potential wealth. 
They have yet to be convinced that, without meddling 
with their neighbours’ tariffs, without involving them- 
selves in commercial wars, or other disturbances which 
they dread on the field of normal trade, there lie within 
the Empire markets almost untouched as yet which 
may be indefinitely enlarged. 

Were the resources of the tropical Crown Colonies 
developed, their populations would not be stationary. 
The first effect of British administration in tropical 
Africa is to put a stop to the practices of slave-raiding 
and intertribal war. Slave-raiding— by which large tracts 
of country are annually desolated and the able-bodied 
male population slaughtered, while w^omen, children, 
and boys are carried away into captivity — is as destructive 
to the race of man as indiscriminate hunting is to any 
kind of game. Yet the populous regions of tropical 
Africa have been raided for centuries, and man is still 
relatively thick upon the soil. The race is so persistent 
that it has endured. I^et it be preserved with even 
a moderate amount of care, as elephant and buffalo are 
in certain regions preserved, and it will increase at a 
rate which may be a peril or an advantage according to 
the manner in which it is treated by the white man. It 
is not difficult to foresee a period when the existing 
12,000,000 or 20,000,000 of Northern Nigeria may be 
increased to a total approaching the present total of 
India ; and the same may probably be said with truth 
of other tropical Colonies. It does not follow that in 
every instance the increase should be made entirely 
with their present inhabitants. W ere the circulation of 
native labour within the Empire free, it would be the 
aim of enlightened administration to attract to the less 
populous but naturally fertile districts immigration of 
the most desirable kind. 

It is, therefore, advisedly that we speak of markets 
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that may be indefinitely enlarged. If the millions 
whose increase we have assured by the humanitarian 
character of our legislation are led to employ themselves 
in reasonable labour, tliey will almost necessarily rise in 
the scale of humanity. The wealth of the countries in 
which they live must also proportionately increase. If 
their labour is intelligently directed, the increase will be 
great. There will be surplus wealth to exchange for com- 
modities which they desire, and, according to the degree 
in which their territories are opened to civilization, their 
wants will be satisfied from the markets of the civilized 
world. If their countries are not opened to civilization, 
but are still protected by civilized powers from the 
ordinary ravages of war, slave-raiding, and famine, their 
numbers must increase in many portions of the Empire 
as savages, in otliers as semi-civilized, ambitious races, 
ready and able to organize resistance to an order of 
things which they have not accepted. It is not, there- 
fore, too much to say that gi*eat alternatives lie before 
us in the tropics. 

But if, on the one hand, the public is but half con- 
vinced of possibilities of development on which it has 
not been in the habit of reflecting, and about which it 
is insufficiently supplied with accurate information, 
so, on the other, those who are charged with the 
administration of the Empire are themselves but halt‘ 
convinced that the conditions justify a policy which 
would in its nature involve further outlay of public money 
at a moment when the call for economy is urgent. 
Such a policy would probably involve the raising of 
loans for local railways ; possibly the subsidization of 
shipping companies. It would carry with it an intelli- 
gent revision of laws and regulations affecting the 
employment of coloured labour. It might involve the 
establishment in the Colonies and Protectorates of local 
departments of trade and industry affiliated to the Board 
of Trade. It would almost necessarily involve extensive 
rearrangement of administrative machinery. These 
things are not to be achieved by thought and action 
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alone. They represent expenditure, and the public is 
the ultimate paymaster. 

We halt between two uncertainties, and it is a matter 
of doubt whether the public, as it gains further know- 
ledge, will force on the administration, or whether in 
this matter it will be for the administration to lead the 
public. The situation is perhaps hardly ripe for action. 
But a great opportunity is preparing itself, and the 
statesman who first sees his way to formulate a construc- 
tive policy of tropical development which shall command 
the confidence of the country is likely to live in British 
memory as the leader of one of the most important 
movements to which our colonial history has given rise. 



THK S4 UAITS SETTLEMENTS AND 
BEYOND 

By sir frank SWF/ITKNHAM, K.C.M.G. 

There is no more fascinating subject than the origin and 
development of English interests in the Far East. It is 
a tlieme which lives and moves, and, like an attraetive 
personality, appeals to the imagination, the feelings, and 
the intelligence, by its romantic past, its brilliant present, 
and its enormous possibilities. Every detail is instinct 
with the glamour and the sunshine of those distant lands, 
the civilization and the customs of strange and deeply- 
interesting peoples. The story of English adventure 
and English achievement in the Far East has yet to be 
written ; this is but a sign, to indicate the road which for 
centuries has carried our people and our interests, and 
must continue to carry them in ever-increasing numbers 
and importance. 

When, in 1819, Stamford Raffles acquired the island 
of Singapore for the East India Company, his main 
object was to found a British station to counteract the 
growing influence of the Dutch in the Malay Archipelago. 
The Company already owned the island of Penang, at 
the western entrance to the Straits of Malacca, and 
they also possessed a strip of territory at Malacca, on 
the west of the Malay Peninsula, and Bencoolen, a 
station on the south-west coast of Sumatra. Bencoolen, 
originally selected (in 1684) as the site for a trading 
station to enable the Company’s agents to purchase 
pepper in Achin, became, in 1785, a dependency of 
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Bengal with a local government, of which Raffles was, 
in 1813, the titular head. 

As to Penang, it is interesting to remember that the 
founder, Francis Light, had recommended the occupa- 
tion of that island (in 1786) on the gnwmd tliat it would 
form a useful port of call for British vessels trading to 
China and the Furtlier East, a forecast which has been 
justified by events. 

Raffles, however, was far from satisfied. He had 
been Secretary to the Ciovernment of Penang, Resident 
Councillor of Malacca, and he held the post of I aeutenant- 
Governor of Bencoolen ; but he realized that from none 
of these places was it possible to exert an influence that 
could stay the progress of Dutch expansion, which 
threatened to monopolize the trade of the Archipelago. 
Raffles, better than any other, knew the value of the 
island trade ; for, in addition to his other experiences, he 
had been laeutenant-Governor of Java and its depen- 
dencies during the whole period (1811-1816) that those 
places had been under British rule. With his extra- 
ordinary preseience, he doubtless foresaw the immense 
development of which tliese countries were capable, and 
probably he alone was fully alive to the fact that the 
door of commerce was rapidly closing, and would soon 
be shut in the face of the British trader. Neither 
Bencoolen, nor Penang, nor Malacca possessed the possi- 
bilities of successful competition. They were incon- 
veniently situated, and they were not capable of either 
drawing the trade of the surrounding islands and 
continents, or of affording accommodation to the 
shipping, which alone could carry the trade when fairly 
developed. The position of Singapore, at the very gate 
of the Further East, in the narrow waters which divide 
the Straits of Malacca from the China Sea, fulfilled all 
the conditions. Raffles visited the place, realized its 
manifold advantages, immediate and prospective, and at 
once took steps to arrange with the Malay owners for its 
acquisition. The Dutch had already marked Singapore 
for their own ; but, while they were thinking. Raffles 
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acted. Though they protested vigorously, and the East 
India Company for a long time hesitated to confirm the 
action of their servant, reluctant approval was at last 
given, on the ground that the occupation was then such 
an old story that the Company did not feel inclined 
to disturb the arrangement. 

There is a peculiar interest in recalling the circum- 
stances under which we acquired Singapore, in view 
of what it has become. Raffles' object lias been attained: 
Singapore is the market of the Archipelago, and to a 
gi’eater extent than any Dutch port in the East. More- 
over, it is the centre of trade for the Malay States, Siam, 
French Indo-China, Borneo, Sarawak, and to some 
extent the Philippi/ies ; above all, it is a point of call, 
a coaling and refitting station, on the highway, from the 
W est and Nearer East, to China and Japan. It is unlikely 
that Raffles foresaw, or anticipated, the marvellous 
development of the Far Eastern trade which has resulted 
from the opening of the Suez Canal ; and it is doubtful 
whether he realized the wealth of the Malay Peninsula 
which, in the last thirty years, has added so enormously 
to the importance and prosperity of Singapore. To-day 
Singapore, counted by the tonnage of the shipping which 
annually makes use of it as a point of call, stands eighth 
on the list of the world s great ports. The value of its 
trade in 1908 was nearly ^70, 000, 000. About 200,000 
tons of coal are (constantly stored on the wharves ; it 
possesses great facilities for coaling, docking, and repair- 
ing ships, and, as a fortress, it is probably capable of 
defending itself against any attack likely to be made on 
it by an enemy. 

It has hitherto been customary to rank Ceylon as the 
premier Crown Colony, and, strictly speaking, she has a 
good claim to that position ; but the Federated Malay 
States, which are not British possessions, have, in the 
last thirty years, been so administered, under British 
protection, that, from a roadless, sparsely inhabited, and 
quite unknown wilderness, they have developed into a 
(iependency which rivals, in almost every particular 
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except population, the greatest and most prosperous of 
English Crown Colonies. The Straits Colony and the 
Malay States are so closely knit together— by position, 
by community of interest, and by many other ties — that, 
for purposes of comparison, they may fairly be counted 
as one administration. So regarded, British Malaya — 
as the united Colony and Protectorate would naturally 
be styled — stands easily first of all those British Colonial 
possessions which do not enjoy responsible government. 
Moreover, this is a possession in which the nation may 
feel some legitimate pride, for no part of it has been 
acquired by conquest ; no people and no potentate com- 
plain that our influence has injuriously affected their 
liberties, their dignity, or their comfort. Neither the 
Colony nor the Protectorate has any debt whatever, 
though many great and useful works have been con- 
structed out of revenue. Both Colony and Malay States 
are free to all nations, to all commerce ; while no class 
and no nationality has any exclusive privileges. 

About 2,400 miles to the west of Singapore is Colombo, 
with its splendid harbour protected from the fury of the 
south-west monsoon by a world-famous breakwater. 
The trade of Ceylon in 1903 was valued at £1.5,000,000, 
and most of it passed through Colombo. The great 
port of Hong Kong, with 10.000 tons of shipping 
entering annually, and an actual trade valued at 
£20,000,000 per annum, stands about 1,100 miles to the 
north-east of Singapore. Situated as it is at the mouth 
of the Canton River, on the shore of a land-locked 
harbour, furnished with splendid docks and appliances 
for every description of refitting, the value of this great 
commercial station, fortress, and arsenal is obvious. 
Hong Kong does for the South of China what Shanghai 
does for the Yang-tse provinces, and, between them, they 
furnish the markets where China sells its produce for 
export, and buys its foreign goods. Both ports are the 
headquarters of great fleets of European, Japanese, and 
Chinese owned vessels, which maintain a ceaseless traffic 
with the rivers and outlying ports of China, the ports of 
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Siam, of Borneo, of the Philippines, of French Indo- 
China, and Japan. 

These three Eastern Colonies — Hong Kong, the 
Straits, and Ceylon — with the Malay Protectorate, 
enjoy a revenue of over £5,000,000 per annum, and 
their in and out trade is worth at least £100,000,000. 
They are Crown Colonies ; two of them have no debt, 
and their ports are absolutely free ; while the third, 
Ceylon, has a debt of less than £5,000,000. They all 
contribute handsomely to the cost of Imperial defence, 
and, though they are all exceedingly prosperous, an 
immense proportion of their populations are Asiatics 
— as peaceful, loyal, and law-abiding subjects of 
the Crown as are to be found in other parts of the 
Empire. There are practically no local manufactures 
to compete with English-made goods, and no hostile 
tariffs. 

Colombo, Singapore, and Hong Kong complete the 
line of British fortresses, which, with Gibraltar, Malta, 
and Aden, guard the great ocean highway from Europe 
to China and Japan. It is natural that an island king- 
dom, which owes its position amongst the nations to 
sea-power, to an immense mercantile marine, and to 
enterprise in exploiting distant markets, should have 
taken care to secure convenient stations on one of the 
greatest of the world’s trade-routes ; but the nation 
may congratulate itself that there were Englishmen 
who, before it was too late, had the foresight and 
courage to seize upon the best, and in some cases the 
only suitable, positions along the 10,000 miles of water 
which divide England from China. Until the face of 
the earth is changed, or until England loses her com- 
mand of the sea, nothing can alter the fact that vessels 
of every nationality, on a direct voyage from Europe to 
China or Japan, must make use of British ports of call. 
If this country were unfortunately involved in war, and 
the ports of all British Colonies were closed, trade with 
the Far East — by the Suez Canal, at any rate — would 
practically be denied to an enemy’s ships. The import- 
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ance of these conditions, dependent mainly on our 
tenure of the Eastern Colonies, is only now coming 
home to the great mass of English people in the lessons 
taught by the tremendous struggle between Russia and 
Japan. If we may hope that this most sanguinary con- 
flict is nearing its end, can there be a question of greater 
importance to England than the terms of peace and our 
future relations with Japan and China ? Within 
reasonable limits of time, is it likely that any Imperial 
question can be of such vital concern to English interests 
as the development of China, and the terms on which 
our alliance with Japan is to be continued ? It may be 
assumed that no English Government would neglect 
the opportunity of renewing that alliance, or would 
permit the diplomacy of other powers to prevent its 
renewal. Japan recognises the value of our friendship 
now and in the future ; but will our statesmen fully 
grasp the position and all its potentialities ? Of the 
possibilities for good and evil there is hardly any limit. 
Where so much might be said, there is wisdom in 
restraint ; but everyone who has any personal acquaint- 
ance with the facts must feel a keen anxiety that those 
with whom will rest the final decision of this momentous 
question will at least have the fullest and most accurate 
information to guide them. Whatever happens in 
regard to peace, to terms, to tlie future of China and its 
four hundred millions, to the expansion of Japan, and 
to the ultimate relations between the island powers of 
West and East, it is certain that the importance of our 
Eastern Colonies must increase. The intention of this 
paper is to endeavour to impress upon English readers 
the immense value of these three Crown Colonies at 
the present time ; their unique positions in regard to 
the navy, the mercantile marine, the British manu- 
facturer, merchant, and banker ; the influence that is 
and ought to be exercised from these points of vantage ; 
and the opportunities possessed by the British Govern- 
ment for utilizing these outposts of Empire as centres 
from which to collect the best, the latest, and the most 
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reliable information on all matters of Far Eastern con- 
cern, whether political or commercial. 

It lias been commonly asserted, especially by English- 
men settled in China, that England has never had a 
definite policy in the Furthest East, and, while no 
attempt has even been made to disprove that statement, 
the facts seem to justify it. Russia, on the other hand, 
made little secrecy as regards her intentions. The 
occupation and fortific*ation of Port Arthur, the enor- 
mous sums spent upon Dalny, tlie construction of the 
Siberian Railway, and the practical occupation of Man- 
churia, were facts which could bear only one interpreta- 
tion. Japan’s position was equally clear to every intelli- 
gent observer, and all students of Far Eastern affairs 
recognised that the moment Russia really threatened 
Korea, Japan must and would fight for existence, with 
its back against the wall. Germany, a comparatively 
new factor in the Far East, has a policy which may 
roughly be described as Shantung for Germany alone, 
and the rest of China, especially the Yang-tse Valley, 
for German enterprise on at least equal terms with all 
other nationalities. France, again, having acquired in 
Indo-China, during the last fifty years, a territory twice 
as large as the Mother Country, has a policy of ex- 
pansion which embraces the island of Hainan, the 
province of Yun Nan, and as mu(‘h of Siam as can be 
secured. Probably these are not the limits of extension 
to which the Colonial party in France would be willing 
to confine their aspirations. M. Paul Doumer, lately 
Governor -General of French Indo-China, and now 
the President of the Chamber of Deputies, tells us, 
in his recently published account of his Far-Eastern 
administration, that ‘ a nation with a bold and energetic 
policy may secure a flourishing commerce. This is the 
policy that I have pursued in Indo-China to the utmost 
of my ability and resources, in order to secure a future 
for France as a great Asiatic power.’ 

And England — what is England’s policy ? We, who 
of all the nations have, throughout the longest term of 
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years, made the largest sacrifices to secure open markets 
and identity of treatment for European traders in the 
Far East, what is our policy ? If we had had a policy 
when Russia frightened our war-vessels from Port 
Arthur, and if we had been steadfast in upholding it, 
humanity might have been spared the spectacle of 
twelve months of bloodshed on a scale unknown in the 
history of the world : great ships of war going to the 
bottom of the sea in a few minutes with all their com- 
panies, and gigantic battles fougbt on the soil of a 
people who are not belligerents, but who are suffering 
all the miseries of war. AVhat is past will surely be a 
lesson for the future, and once again we realize that 
weakness of purpose, whether in individuals or in 
nations, is dogged by a revenge which often hits the 
innocent more hardly than the guilty. Let us, then, 
maintain the alliance, the value of which is recognised 
equally by Japan and ourselves ; let us give our strength 
to uphold the integi'ity of China, and support Japan in 
making that Empire a strong and independent country. 
We have declared for the open door, but while other 
Powers have professed their adhesion to that doctrine, 
some of them have spared no pains to obtain exclusive 
advantages for themselves ; some have not hesitated to 
occupy Chinese territory ; and we have taken no effec- 
tive steps to prevent the successful pursuit of that 
policy. Japan has been compelled to draw the sword, 
and, in defending her existence as a nation, she has 
achieved such results, on sea and land, that China now 
regards her as the dominant Power in the Far East. 
When the war is over, China will listen to the advice of 
Japan as she has never listened to the divided counsels 
of Europe. For Japan, and for us, the best policy will 
be an undivided China and a guarantee of lasting peace, 
during which the middle kingdom will be able to develop 
its immense resources, to the benefit not only of Japan but 
of this country, and of every other nation which honestly 
seeks the open door and fair trade on equal terms. 

Aprils 1905. 



WEST AFRICA 

Bv LIEIJT.-COL. SIR FREDERICK LIIGARD, K.C.M.G. 

It is not proposed in this short article to give any 
summary of the history of the West African Colonies, 
which can be obtained in full detail in Mr. Lucas’s 
admirable series, or in summary from the Colonial Office 
List. It would appear to me to be of more interest it 
I confine myself to a few general remarks on our West 
African possessions, and dwell perhaps at somewhat 
greater length with that particular one. Northern 
Nigeria, of whicli I have personal knowledge, and 
finally discuss a few questions of interest in African 
administration in general. 

I. — West Africa (Generai.). 

In the Report of the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, which sat for three and a half months in 
1865 ‘to consider the state of the British establishments 
on the AVestern coast of Africa,’ may be found an 
account of the origin and objects of each colony, which 
is of quite unusual interest, and is supported by a mass 
of evidence filling a very bulky volume. The object 
with which these settlements were established was, in 
the first instance, the promotion of the oversea slave 
trade, and when that trade was stopped they were main- 
tained for its suppression. So little was known only 
forty years ago of the value of tropical products that the 
Committee give it as their opinion that, apart from the 
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slave trade, commercial enterprise would never have 
established itself on the Gold Coast ; that there would 
probably have been no British West African settlements 
at all ; and still less would the Crown have implicated 
itself in questions of Government or IVotection. In a 
general view of the early history of these Coast Colonies, 
therefore, the slave trade is the main and almost the 
only consideration. In their origin the Gold Coast and 
Gambia consisted of successive companies, formed in 
the former case in 1667 (after the Dutch War), and 
given charters to hold and govern forts, without acquisi- 
tion of territory, for the purpose of prosecuting the trade 
in slaves and in gold. For these purposes the British 
Government subsidized them in sums varying up to 
£ 20,000 per annum. 

In 1727 the early agitators for the suppression of the 
slave trade obtained a charter, and formed a company 
for the settlement of liberated slaves, obtaining for the 
purpose the cession of the present site of Freetown 
(Sierra Leone) from the native chiefs. 

In 1807 the oversea slave trade was abolished, and a 
‘ languid commerce ’ took its place on the Gambia, while 
the Crown took over the administration in Sierra 
Leone. 

On the Gold Coast the merchants were ruined, and 
could no longer maintain themselves, and, some twenty 
years later (in 1821), the Crown took over the govern- 
ment, and both the Gambia and Gold Coast were placed 
under a central administration at Sierra Leone. On 
the Gold Coast there were but four forts retained, the 
cost of which was £17,000 ; but, in the following year, 
the British Government, disgusted at the expense of the 
Ashanti War, handed them back to the merchants with 
a subsidy of £4,000 per annum, and they were success- 
fully administered by Governor Maclean. 

Twenty years later (in 1842) the Home Government 
again took stock of its West African Settlements, and a 
Committee recommended that the Gambia and Gold 
Coast should once more become separate Governments 
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under the Crown, concerned with administration only, 
and leaving commerce to the merchants. The aban- 
doned forts were to be reoccupied, and more built (to 
control the native chiefs and the export of slaves, but 
not for territorial extension). An increase of the troops 
and a line of blockhouses were also recommended. This, 
it will be remembered, was a period of some activity 
against the slave trade to America, and between 1848 
and 1858 three more Committees followed. The first 
recommended less forcible methods, the second that the 
means of suppression should be reinforced, and the third 
that the operations should be directed rather against the 
demand tlian tlie supply. 

Yet another twenty years passed, and in 1865 we 
obtain from the proceedings of the Committee to which 
I have referred a vivid glimpse of the condition of VYest 
Africa at that time, and of contemporary opinion in 
England, Lagos, meantime (in 1861), had been added 
to the settlements, owing to tlie intervention of a naval 
officer in a nati\ e question of succession, and was made 
a consulate. Each of the settlements had increased its 
territory, in spite of the orders from England, and we 
can hardly wonder at this when we find that the bullets 
from opposing native combatants pattered on the barracks 
of the native soldiers at the (Gambia, while on the Gold 
Coast the first attempt at a liquor license was opposed 
by the natives, because its effect was felt two miles in- 
land, where the British had no jurisdiction. The evidence 
of Colonel Ord, R.E., Governor of Bermuda, who was 
sent by the Government to make a special examination 
and report on the West African Settlements, went to 
show that all that was claimed as under British protec- 
tion was the actual beach of the sea — where it was not 
Dutch \ My allusion to bullets and liquor licenses will 
recall to my reader’s memory that for over two centuries 
arms and liquor had been the main articles of exchange 
with the natives for slaves, and that at the time I am now 
writing of they had become the staple imports. The small 
extensions of territory which the Committee complain 
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had taken place were stated to have been caused by the 
necessity of keeping the natives at some little distance 
from the forts, for the suppression of the slave trade, and 
the opening up of legitimate commerce, including the 
collection of a small revenue by Customs duties. They 
involved no protection of native tribes. Attempts, 
however, which had resulted in failure, had been made 
by the Gold Coast to levy a poll-tax on the natives 
immediately round the forts, and from this fact the 
Committee argued that a certain equivalent protection 
had been involved. At this time the Dutch still occu- 
pied forts along this coast, and much friction existed 
with them. 

The condition of the ‘ W est African Settlements’ in the 
year 1865 was, briefly, as follows : Each had a Governor 
and Colonial Secretary, a Chief Justice and Queen’s 
Advocate, a few Stipendiary and Police Magistrates and 
Clerks, and a Legislative and Executive Council. The 
grant in aid for all the civil establishments on the coast 
was £ 14 , 000 , in addition to charges for liberated slaves 
and missions. The troops consisted, on an average, of 
sixteen companies of natives, commanded by some fifty 
British officers, among whom the proportion of deaths 
and invalidings was very heavy indeed ; five companies 
(‘besides cavalry and artillery’ and a local militia) were 
quartered at Sierra I^eone, three on the Gambia, eight 
on the Gold Coast (which, however, generally had three 
only), and two at Lagos. The cost was borne by the 
British Treasury, and amounted to £ 130,000 per annum, 
in addition to barracks, hospitals, and stores. There 
were thirteen vessels of the navy and two river gun- 
boats engaged in the suppression of the slave trade, and 
the naval officers stated that their vessels were not fast 
enough to catch slavers at sea, but were able to conduct 
an effective coast blockade. They were also employed in 
assisting the local Governors in wars with native chiefs, 
and disputes with traders, and in protecting trade from 
pirates. The maintenance of this squadron, whose 
primary duty was the suppression of the slave trade (a 
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task undertaken by Great Britain alone, in spite of the 
treaty pledges of other Powers), cost the Government 
£157,869 per annum, and involved the death or in- 
validing of a large proportion of the crews. At this 
time the conscience of the nation had been deeply 
moved by the iniquity of the oversea slave trade. The 
markets of the United States, and later of Brazil, had 
been closed, and that of Cuba alone remained in spite 
of the undertakings of Spain. '^J'he results of sup- 

E ression had so much increased the cost of slaves that 
etter treatment of those who escaped our men-of-war 
had at least been ensured. The chief object alike of 
the ‘ Settlements ’ and of the war-ships was stated to be 
the suppression of the oversea slave traffic, and the 
cooperation of the former had enabled Government to 
limit the size of the squadron. The internal slave trade 
remained untouched. 

The Imperial Government was thus spending a sum 
which could not be less than £320,000 per annum on 
the West African Settlements and slave trade, out of a 
revenue of £70,313,437, or nearly ^ per cent, of the 
total revenue of the United Kingdom. It happens that 
this is the precise amount of the grant in aid for 
Northern Nigeria last year, a country in which, by 
means of this grant in aid, a vast system of internal 
slave trade and slave-raiding has been almost entirely 
suppressed. It is the only West African Settlement to 
which any grant is now made, and, apart from the sla\'e 
trade question, an important area for legitimate com- 
merce is being opened up. This temporary contribution 
from the Imperial Exchequer now forms only half the 
proportion of the total revenue of the United Kingdom 
that it did in 1865. 

To return to the condition of the Settlements them- 
selves. Their aggregate revenue amounted to £80,400, 
while their expenditure (apart from military) came to 
£98,200. The deficit of £17,800 was only partly covered 
by the civil grant in aid of £14,000, and there was a 
growing debt in each. A house and land tax had been 
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started in Sierra Leone. The Gold Coast poll-tax 
having been a failure, a liquor license was in this year 
(1865) attempted. Trade was not promising, though 
there was a ‘ certain amount ’ of legitimate commerce 
which was fostered to counteract the slave trade. The 
success of the scheme for the education of liberated 
slaves is reported as very doubtful, while the checking 
of barbarous customs was quite ineffectual. ‘ Countless 
treaties ’ had been made with the native tribes for the 
suppression of the slave (oversea) trade, commerce, 
amity, and territorial cession, some also for protection, 
but they were vague and not properly understood. 

The Select Committee reported that in their opinion 
the assumption of governmental functions had been 
wrong, (a) because the West Coast was not adapted to 
colonization by British settlers ; (I/) because British 
law was inapplicable to native customs, and our assump- 
tion of responsibility brought no adequate advantage to 
the natives, whom it enervated and disunited by teach- 
ing them to lean on the Government. England was 
pledged to vague responsibilities, and ‘ to administer a 
country which we cannot even tax as subject.’ The 
forces required in\ olved a dangerous scattering of our 
officers, who might be required for a war nearer home, 
and a great loss of life and destruction of health, both 
bodily and mental. To govern properly, said the Com- 
mittee, needs a much larger expenditure, a more 
thorough occupation of the country, and larger public 
works. Meanwhile, for the suppression of the slave 
trade it would be a wiser policy to maintain forts and 
treaties only, while commercial agents must keep on 
good terms with the natives without the assistance 
of Government force. Basing their conclusions on pre- 
mises such as these, in which the great extension of trade 
which has taken place in the last forty years had not 
been foreseen, and the white man’s civilizing mission 
towards the inferior races was not recognised, it is not 
surprising to find that the Committee recommended 
immediate reduction, though not complete abandon- 
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ment, of the Settlements. The Gold Coast was to be 
given up as soon as the chiefs could stand alone. All 
taxation, and its correlative of protection to tribes, 
should be at once abolished, and the settlements carried 
on temporarily on a grant in aid, ‘ with a view to ulti- 
mate withdrawal from all except, probably. Sierra 
Leone.’ The various settlements should (they said) be 
again placed under Sierra I.eone, as being economical, 
tending to a uniform policy and to contraction. They 
regarded the assumption of temtory while domestic 
slavery existed as impossible, assuming that it must be 
legally prohibited, but practically recognised as being 
impossible of immediate abolition. Finally, they con- 
demned (most rightly) the employment of attorneys in 
native causes and trial by jury, and recommended that 
native chiefs should be the sole judges of their causes, 
with only a right of appeal to the English. The Chief 
Justices and Queen’s Advocates of these early Settle- 
ments, limited to the seabeach, had, it appears, at this 
date brought overmuch British legal procedure to bear 
on their dealings with the natives. 

Let us once more pass over a period of twenty years. 
The year 1885 marked the beginning of the ‘ scramble for 
Africa,’ for which the Berlin Conference of that date laid 
down the ‘rules of the game.’ The Dutch Settlements 
which ‘ thwarted our trade ’ on the coast had ceased to 
exist,^^and the French had already inaugurated their vast 
West African Empire with its capital on the Senegal, 
and its policy of cutting off the British Settlements 
from access to the interior, and of themselves gaining 
outlets to the sea at French Guinea, the Ivory Coast, 
Dahomey, and French Congo. Togoland and the 
Kameruns had become German the previous year, and 
a British Protectorate was simultaneously declared over 
the ‘ Oil Rivers ’ (Southern Nigeria). At the Conference 
itself the British delegates were able to declare that the 
British flag alone flew on the Middle Niger (Northern 
Nigeria), and thereby to secure to Great Britain the 
custodianship of its free navigation. The oversea 
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traffic to the New World in slaves had died out, but 
with the growth of commerce the import of firearms 
and crude spirits had increased enormously. 

The following five years witnessed the first real 
attempts of the European races to establish themselves 
and assume administration in the interior, and, just as 
ninety years before the conscience of Europe was 
awakened by Great Britain to tlie horrors of the over- 
sea slave traffic, so now again our nation led the way 
in the calling of a Conference at Brussels (1890) to 
consider the question of the interior slave trade. This 
memorable Conference dealt with the remaining phase 
of the oversea traffic (now conducted almost solely by 
Arab dhows between the East Coast and Arabia) and 
with the prohibition of the import of firearms into 
Africa, which in the hands of natives had been found 
to be a primary means of promoting slave-raiding, and 
also a threat to the domination of the white races, who 
now proposed to partition the continent among them- 
selves. Efforts were also made to control the import 
of spirits, which in the British Colonies alone amounted 
to many millions of gallons per annum. 

During the last ten years the energy of our French 
neighbours has compelled the effecti\c occupation of 
the Hinterlands of our various West African Colonies, 
and though owing to this cause it has been somewhat 
more rapid than it otherwise might have been (for the 
tradition of limiting the energies of administration to 
the collection of Customs from gin on the coast died 
hard), it cannot, I think, be denied that it has resulted 
in an enormous extension of trade, and in great benefit 
to the native races. During this period the settlement 
of our frontier with France has led to not a little 
friction, which is now happily a thing of the past. The 
only important war was caused by the hostility of the 
Ashantis, and led to the annexation of their country 
after a brilliant campaign under Sir J. Willcocks. 
Minor troubles have occurred in the consolidation of 
our rule in each separate colony, with the result that 
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the whole territory which is under the British flag (with 
the exception of a portion of the Hinterland of Southern 
Nigeria) has now been brought under administrative 
control, while the newly-crcated gold industry on the 
Gold Coast, and the prospects of commerce generally, 
are very satisfactory. 

The staple exports of the W est African Colonies are 
rubber and oil seeds (especially palm-oil, shea, and 
ground nuts), while hides, cocoa, and many minor 
products are yearly increasing in importance. Efforts 
have recently been made to develop cotton as a new 
and lucrative staple, so as to supersede the American 
supply from within the Empire. 

Exactly forty years ago, as we have seen, the total 
revenue of the West African Settlements was £80,400, 
and their total trade was only £1,183,000. The statistics 
of the last published year (1903) show a total aggregate 
revenue of £1,700,031, which is rapidly increasing, and 
a total volume of trade of £9,738,584. So great a trade, 
which, except for spirits, is chiefly British, is worthy 
of some encouragement from the British Exchequer, 
which in 1905 spends on the development of the latest 
addition to its possessions (Northern Nigeria) the same 
sum as it .spent on the coast in 1865, when the trade 
was almost nil, and it may, I tmst, look foi’ward to its 
being an equally sound investment. 

II. — Northern Nigeria. 

It was due to the enterprise of Sir G. Goldie, founder 
of the Royal Niger Company, that the territories which 
form the Hinterland of Lagos and Southern Nigeria 
were acquired by England in spite of the eager efforts 
of France, and it is now some twenty years ago since 
he was able at the Berlin Conference of 1885 to 
announce that the British flag alone flew on the terri- 
tories on both sides of the Niger up to Say, which is 
considerably north of the rapids. Complications with 
France in the west, and the loudly-expressed opposition 
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to the Company’s practical monopoly of the trade and 
navigation of the Niger, whicli emanated more especially 
from Tjiverpool, led in 1898 to the formation under 
direct Government auspices of the West African Field 
Force in Nigeria, and in January, 1900, to the transfer 
of the administration to the Crown, the Company re- 
maining without their charter as a trading concern 
only. 

The southern part of the Company’s territory was 
included in what had liitherto been called the Niger 
Coast Protectorate, under the new title of Southern 
Nigeria, while the great territory inland to the north of 
the seventh degree of latitude was called Northern 
Nigeria, and comprised an area of soine 820,000 square 
miles, boujided on west and north by French possessions, 
and on the east by those of Germany. The country for 
which the British (Government had thus made itself 
responsible mainly consisted of the ‘ Sokoto Empire ’ in 
the west, and the Bornu Empire in the east, both of 
them Mohammedan in religion, and boasting a civiliza- 
tion derived from the great Empire ol* Songhay, which 
had flourished in the sixteenth eentiuy, and was itself 
but the heir of the series of great Empires which 
had preceded it. The story of these early Empires 
has recently been told in a volume named a ‘ J'ropical 
Dependency,’ and the little known chapter of history 
which is there unfolded is of quite extraordinary interest. 
The Moors and the Berbers of Northern Africa from the 
eighth to the thirteenth centuries led the van of Western 
civilization, and gave to Spain the culture and art, the 
wealth and the learning, which made her the unrivalled 
mistress of the West, and has immortalized the names 
of her principal cities — Cordova, Seville, etc. Here the 
arts of painting, sculpture, music, and architecture, and 
the sciences of mathematics, astronomy, and medicine 
attained an eminence which, clouded through the dark 
ages which followed the fall of the Moors and Berbers, 
was only revived and hardly excelled in quite modern 
times. This wonderful civilization was brought to 
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Europe from Africa, and the same influence extending 
southwards made the kingdoms of Mellistine and of 
Songhay no less renowned in their day, while their prin- 
cipal cities — Timbuktu, Jenne, Katsena, and Kano (the 
two latter in Northern Nigeria) — became the marts of 
civilization, and exported their manufactures throughout 
the then known world. The civilization, therefore, of 
the Niger Sudan took its origin from the north, derived 
all its traditions from that direction, and conducted its 
trade with the Mediterranean coast. Its cultured pro- 
gress ever thrust southwards the barbarian hordes of 
negro pagans which it encountered on its frontiers. 
Before the ever-advancing tide of civilization these 
tribes were compelled to take refuge in the dense and 
inaccessible jungle of the great ‘Forest Belt’ which 
extends south of the eighth parallel of latitude, and 
between it and the sea, or in the swamps and network 
of creeks of the deltas of the great rivers. Some few, 
however, still held their own, and are found to-day amid 
the forests of the Benue Valley and the inaccessible 
mountain fastnesses to the nortli of it. 

Following the voyages of Vasco da Gama and the 
other gi’eat ocean explorers of the fifteenth century, the 
new era of civilization in Europe, which arose after 
the fall of the Moors and Berbers in Spain, found access 
to Western Africa from the southern coast instead 
of across the northern desert. Meanwhile the wealth, 
splendour, and literary pre-eminence of the Askia dynasty 
of Songhay was at its zenith in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, but the life and death struggle of Europe 
against the Mohammedan Turks and Moors had at this 
period closed the gates of the North, and for three 
centuries the Niger Sudan was cut off from contact with 
Europe by the Northern route, except for a few stray 
caravans by the more easterly roads. Our Colonies on 
the West African Coast were located among the lower 
negroid types, who had been ousted from the interior 
uplands by the superior and ivilized races from the 
North, and I have already shown that the result for 
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three centuries has been (as might have been expected) 
a thankless task. Forest products have been, it is true, 
exported in considerable quantities, bought chiefly in 
times past with noxious crude spirits and firearms ; but 
the secret societies which permeate these negroid tribes, 
and the fetishism and superstition in which they are 
steeped, have rendered any general progress difficult to 
achieve. Though in the case of individuals high standards 
of education have been attained, there is a tendency 
among the partially educated to parody tlie manners and 
dress of Europe, while the non-educated masses relin- 
quish with reluctance, or do not relinquish at all, the 
cannibalism and the horrible fetish rites of their 
ancestors. 

In 1900 the British Government came for the first 
time into contact with the traditions of the ancient 
civilization of the Sudan, and with races whose rulers 
professed a monotheistic religion, and were descended 
from a type of humanity greatly superior in intellectual 
ability to the coast population. In the early years of 
the nineteenth century Othman dan Fodio in the west, 
and El Kanem in the east of Nigeria, founded respec- 
tively the Sokoto Empire and the present dynasty of 
Bornu. Both were Mohammedan propagandists, and 
the vital force which enabled them to lead their followers 
to victory was the watchword of Islam, though, as a 
matter of fact, there were arrayed against them many 
followers of the prophet, and their religious zeal was but 
the cloak for secular conquest. The two dynasties exist 
to the present day, but differ profoundly in their system. 
Dan Fodio gave to each of his Fulani chiefs a flag of 
conquest, and setting out with this sacred symbol, each 
founded a separate emirate in which the ruling race was 
alien to the native population, and Moslem and pagan 
were alike subjected to it. El Kanem came, on the 
other hand, from the east of Chad as a deliverer from a 
foreign yoke — namely, the Fulani, who had recently 
conquered the old Bornu dynasty. The Kanembu, as 
his followers were called, were closely allied in race to 
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the Kanuri of the west of Chad, and at the present day 
are identified with them, speaking practically a common 
language and adopting the same customs. 

The dawn of the twentieth century, which inaugurated 
a British administration in this land of ancient traditions 
and civilization, found throughout its length and breadth 
a chaos of misrule and anarchy, ffike all despots in the 
tropical zone, the Fulani ruler had become a merciless 
tyrant, practising inhuman barbarities upon a subservient 
but deeply discontented people, who in turn were in 
constant revolt. The pagan tribes which fringed the 
emirates and the rebellious subjects were alike the 
victims of ceaseless raids for slaves, and vast areas of 
land were depopulated, devastated, and deluged in blood. 
In the west the conquering Rabch, who, on the defeat 
of his master, Sulieman, by Gordon’s lieutenant, Gessi 
Pasha, had fled from the Nile regions with the remnant 
of Sulieman ’s army, had invaded Bornu, and laid its 
capital, Kuka, in ruins, ousted its mling dynasty, and 
sold its people into slavery. 

1 have said that the country inherited an ancient 
civilization, and it will perhaps be well to describe in a 
brief word the salient points of that civilization, which 
was not introduced by the Fulani, but adopted by them 
from their predecessors, and has its origin in remote 
antiquity. 

The ruling chief was supported by a council, to whose 
advice he was bound to listen on all important affairs of 
State. In him was vested the ultimate title to land, but 
his principality was divided into fiefs, held in a kind of 
feudal tenure by the principal officers of State, who 
collected taxes on behalf of the Emir and of themselves. 
The functions of Government were delegated to a large 
number of office-holders holding ancient and much 
coveted titles, some of which are common to almost all 
the emirates, while others are peculiar to certain ones. 
The members of the ruling house had certain offices, 
and succession followed the Koranic rule. Each con- 
siderable town had its seriki, or chief, who in turn had 
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a more or less complete hierarchy of office-holders. The 
law was administered by judges (Alkali) deeply versed 
not only in the Koran, but in the commentaries of many 
Moslem jurists, and in theory it was strictly impartial, 
the Emir himself being amenable to tlie Alkali s court. 
Taxation was based on the tithe prescribed by the Koran 
for Moslems, and the Kurdin Kasa or tribute laid down 
for conquered pagans. Death duties, tolls on mer- 
chandise, and many other forms of taxation added to the 
revenues. The Alkali s judicial award was enforced by 
the executive power, and the system of rule was so 
admirably organized that the order of the chief, whether 
it concerned the labour required for buildings in the city 
or a levy of corn or cattle, was apportioned to each town 
and district, and enforced by an army of messengers 
with extraordinary promptitude and efficiency. 

In the decadence which marked the Fulani rule at the 
close of the nineteenth century this admirable system 
had become distorted, and was a mere vehicle for extor- 
tion, rapine, and cruelty. The Moslem rulers had 
become tyrants, delighting in torture and sensuality. 
Ijiving persons were often impaled in the market-place, 
where their shrieks of agony were the jest of small boys 
till they died a lingering death ; the refinement of the 
tortures they inflicted as described, by Dr. Miller, C.M.S., 
are too awful for repetition. The traditional offices 
were usurped by favourite slaves ; the decisions of the 
courts were guided by bribery and extortion, and the 
Alkali s verdict, if unpalatable to the chief, was set aside. 
Additional taxes of all kinds were imposed, and arbitrary 
levies gave the peasantry no rest, and stifled all industry, 
since production was merely the mark for spoliation. 
Tax-gatherers lived like harpies upon the districts ; from 
their lust no woman was safe, and their greed allowed 
no man to call his property his own. The warriors who 
had conquered in the name of Mohammed were effete. 
Mounted on horses covered with trappings, themselves 
smothered with quilted arrow-proof robes or shirts of 
mail, they raided the country annually for slaves. 
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Such was the state of the country in 1900, when its 
administration was assumed by the British Government. 
It has been the task of the Administration to endeavour 
to restore the ancient regime, improved by British ideas 
of justice and organization, and to introduce a system 
of rule in which the native chiefs and the British rulers 
shall be identified in a single effective machine, each 
cooperating with and complementing the other, while 
the emancipation of the peasantry alike from slavery 
and from extortion may lead to the increase of popula- 
tion, and of productive industry. It is as yet early to 
judge how far the untiring enthusiasm of the political 
staff has succeeded in realizing the first beginnings of 
these ideals, for the Administration is as yet but five 
and a half years old, and the first years were occupied in 
consolidating British rule, and in creating the machinery 
with which to work. 

III. — Administrative Questions. 

This brief sketch of the conditions which obtain in 
West Africa, and more especially in Northern Nigeria, 
will, I trust, have aroused sufficient interest in my reader 
to justify me in adding a few words on the nature of 
some of the problems with which the young British 
Administrator has to deal in Africa, and the methods 
by which he endeavours to solve them. 

{a) Slavery , — Among the problems which are pecu- 
liarly African that of slavery occupies a prominent 
place. The British tradition (which I should be very 
sorry to see abandoned) is that in any country which 
has been annexed to the Crown, and has become a 
Colony under the British flag, slavery is not tolerated 
in any form ; but that in the initial stage of develop- 
ment, which under most diverse and varying conditions 
has been called by the ambiguous term of a ‘ Protec- 
torate,’ it is impossible to forbid domestic slavery. This 
tradition would, however, appear to have been set aside 
in the case of Ashanti, which has been annexed, and in 
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which slavery is still tolerated. In recent years, how- 
ever, under the rule of Mr. Chamberlain, who with 
extraordinary perspicacity grasped the essential prin- 
ciples of the intricate problems of the remotest depen- 
dency for which he was responsible, an important step 
which I had advocated for many years was taken, and 1 
believe that in all protectorates (certainly in all at that 
time under the Colonial Office) the legal status of 
slavery was abolished. This means that the law (as 
administered by British courts only) does not recognise 
the existence of slavery. Property in persons (as 
slaves) is not admitted ; a ‘ slave ’ is held to be person- 
ally responsible for his acts, and competent to give 
evidence in court. The institution of domestic slavery 
is not thereby abolished, as would be the case were a 
decree of general emancipation enacted, but it gives to 
the slave the right to assert his freedom if he wishes. 
It is not an offence for a native to own slaves (non- 
natives, including coloured British subjects from British 
Colonies cannot of course do so), and so long as the 
master and slave work harmoniously together the law 
does not interfere with their relations towards each 
other. If, on the other hand, the holding of slaves 
were made illegal by an edict of emancipation, or even 
if the slave population were encouraged to assert their 
freedom, complete anarchy and chaos would result, 
involving no less misery to the slaves than to their 
masters. The former would be deprived of occupation, 
and the great cities would be filled with vagrants, 
criminals, and prostitutes; while the latter would be 
reduced to beggary and detestation of British rule that 
had robbed them of property, which, under the law of 
Islam, was as real as any other form of property, and 
had in most cases been paid for in hard cash. 

An institution which forms so essential a part of the 
social fabric, and is ingrained in the lives and habits of 
thought of the people, which has existed since the times 
of Abraham and Moses, and of which we read in 
Herodotus and Strabo, cannot be abolished by em- 
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pirical legislation, and the attempt to do so would result 
in chaos and misery. Slavery is at present the only 
form of labour contract, and a very real — though per- 
haps in our view an inadequate — return is made by the 
master for his slave’s work. He is supported in sick- 
ness as well as in health ; his master is responsible for 
any crime committed by him ; he is usually given one 
or more days in tlie week to work on a piece of land of 
his own, and its proceeds are his personal property, with 
which he can, if he desires, redeem himself. Under 
a good master he becomes one of the family and cannot 
be sold when he has been long in service, and he may 
often rise to positions of high command. There are 
many other liberal provisions for the benefit of the slave 
in Mohammedan law, which space forbids me to discuss 
here. The general effect of the institution is to estab- 
lish a form of contract (in a country where the idea of a 
written contract is unknown) not unsuited to a primitive 
race (as has been proved in the early history of almost 
every race in the world, including our own), and not illi- 
beral to the lower classes if the laws of the Koran in their 
favour are made effective. Under this regime, when 
well administered, cases of desertion by slaves are few, 
and the people are for the most part happy. The evils 
attendant upon it are principally two, and these two are 
very great. In the first place the institution of slavery 
involves slave-raiding (for neAv slaves) and slave trade. 
The horrors of the slave raid are beyond description, 
and I will not enter into them here ; I am dealing only 
with the administrative problem, and from that point 
of view they are a terrible evil in that the country is 
depopulated and laid waste. Men are killed by 
thousands and women and children are carried off or 
starve in the Bush, while in the slave-raiders there grows 
up a lawlessness born of the lust for butchery, rape, and 
rapine. In the second place, the institution of domestic 
slavery results in holding a very large portion (including 
the farm-slaves, probably considerably more than half 
the population of a Mohammedan community) in a 
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state of tutelage, which arrests all progress towards a 
higher plane of life and civilization, and limits industry 
and production. The slave is an irresponsible being, 
for whose trespass his master is held amenable at law 
equally with that of his cattle, and who may be simi- 
larly punished, and for grave offences killed at will. 

The administration, then, while tolerating the exist- 
ence of domestic slavery, affords opportunity to those 
who, on account of cruelty or recent enslavement, etc., 
desire to assert their freedom ; and by declaring the 
freedom of the children born of slave-parents, and by 
suppressing slave-raiding and slave-trading (since the 
profits to the trader became too precarious) insures the 
gradual extinction of the status of slavery. The know- 
ledge that their slaves can assert their freedom has 
meanwhile the effect of making the masters treat them 
well, and insures to the slave population a great ameliora- 
tion of their conditions. In taking this line, however, 
the Government assumes a heavy responsibility. It is 
its duty during this period of transition to educate both 
the upper and the servile classes to the idea of a free 
labour contract between master and servant. To pro- 
mote this the introduction of a cash currency is a very 
valuable medium, and the introduction of a direct and 
individual taxation teaches the peasant his responsibility 
to the State, and his personal interest in and obligation 
to it. The law holds him personally responsible for his 
acts, and the executive holds him personally responsible 
for his contribution to the revenue. 

But the Government is itself responsible for intro- 
ducing a new difficulty, which militates against the 
operation of the policy I have so briefly outlined. 
Formerly it was almost impossible for a slave to gain 
his freedom by desertion. He was seized and returned 
to his owner by any Mohammedan chief into whose 
territory he had escaped. Land was in possession of 
fief-holders, and he could build no village and cultivate 
no farm without the knowledge and sanction of the 
overlord. The introduction of peace and security. 
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which has opened up to cultivation and reclamation the 
great depopulated but fertile areas lying waste in the 
country, has on the one hand afforded to the runaway 
slave illimitable opportunities for setting up for himself; 
while, on the other hand, in the eye of the law as 
administered by the British courts, the forcible rendition 
of a fugitive slave is a crime. If done by a British 
subject it is participation in enslaving, if by a native 
it becomes a ‘common assault’ or ‘illegal detention,’ 
etc. Herein is a dilemma. The judicial authority, 
which may not recognise the status of slavery, is opposed 
to the executive which desires that the existing system 
shall only gradually expire in proportion as the new 
and better order of things becomes efficient to take its 
place. I frankly recognise the difficulty ; but I think 
it is better to accept it than to perpetuate the system 
by legalizing it on the one hand, or to create chaos by 
arbitrarily and prematurely abolishing it on the other. 
I find its solution {a) in the combination in the person 
of the same officer of judicial and executive functions 
whereby, by the exercise of tact and common-sense, aided 
by his experience and knowledge of the people, he may 
be able to avoid dealing judicially with cases which he 
considers are imsuited for judicial action ; and (b) by 
the use of the native courts in the last resort. All 
cases in whicli an officer considers that cruelty, or recent 
enslavement, or other good cause, gives just grounds 
for liberation he can deal with judicially ; but if, after 
inquiry, he finds that the runaway slave is merely a 
criminal or vagrant, he would, while not denying his 
right to assert his freedom, decline to grant him land 
on which to settle, or if a vagrant in a city would 
allow the native courts to deal with the matter. Such 
cases are in practice very few indeed. The large 
majority of runaways are women, and the question can 
be dealt with as one of divorce, and not of slavery, 
while the Government forbids the marriage of soldiers 
and other Government employes with fugitive slave 
women. Self-redemption is encouraged by Govern- 
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ment, both in justice to the master for property legally 
acquired (at the time of acquisition) and because the 
slave will value the freedom which he has himself 
earned, and which confers on him in native public 
opinion a status of freedom which the arbitrary law of 
the white man is powerless to confer. 

The subject is one of such interest that I wish space 
permitted of my adding a few words on the conditions 
of redemption ; the obligations of Government towards 
the slaves it liberates, and their disposal, and the con- 
sequential institution of Freed Slaves’ Homes, and their 
methods and limitations ; on the question of employ- 
ment of slave labour ; of enlistment of slaves ; of pro- 
bate of native wills in which slaves are treated as 
symbols of currency ; on slavery among pagan tribes, 
and on many other aspects of this problem. In Northern 
Nigeria slave-raiding is a thing of the past, and some 
progress has already been made in the education of the 
people in the directions I have indicated, while slave- 
trading and slave-dealing are, I think, becoming daily 
more rare. 

{h) Liquor TraJJic , — I have shown already how the 
importation of crude spirits took its origin in the days 
of the oversea slave trade, nearly three centuries ago, 
as the commodity with which slaves were chiefly pur- 
chased, and how it still remained the chief article of 
import in exchange for the legitimate exports of a later 
period. Much has been written as to its demoralizing 
effect upon the natives, while its supporters have made 
misleading statements as to the number of gallons 
consumed per head of the population in contrast to the 
consumption at home, including for their purposes the 
population beyond the spirit zone, and asserting that 
the liquor is not harmful, and that drunkenness is not 
prevalent. Leaving this controversy to the long list of 
eminent men who have testified to the demoralization 
and to their opponents, I have but one word to say on 
this subject from another standpoint. The gin and 
rum is manufactured almost entirely in Germany and 
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Holland, and is now for the most part not even carried 
in British ships. It appears to me that, from a com- 
mercial point of view, it were better that we imported 
Manchester and Birmingham goods rather than foreign 
products, and that these would tend to raise to some 
extent the standard of comfort and the plane of civili- 
zation of the natives, which crude spirits certainly do 
not. If to such imports be added — as I should like to 
see — agricultural and other industrial implements (hand- 
gins for cotton, hand-mills for crushing oil-seeds and 
the like), the cost of transport of raw produce in bulk 
would be decreased, and the productive output in- 
creased, with a corresponding gain to commerce, which 
its advocates cannot maintain to be the result of the 
spirit traffic. The difficulty which has stood in the way 
of reform is, that as long as the Colonies of France and 
Germany, which are sandwiched between the British 
Colonies on the West Coast, maintain the import and 
decline to increase their duties, it is said to be impossible 
for us seriously to increase ours. There has, however, 
under Mr. Chamberlain s direction, been a steady in- 
crease of duties, which has considerably reduced the 
import, while yielding nearly double the previous 
revenue, and I trust that this highly satisfactory process 
may be continued. The amount of liquor imported into 
the whole of West Africa in 1895 was 5,510,472 gallons, 
yielding a total revenue of £374,727, while in 1903 it 
had fallen to 4,348,847 gallons, yielding a total revenue 
of £731,386. I have elsewhere"^ discussed this question 
in full detail, and will not add more in this place — the 
more so that it is not a problem which I have had 
personally to deal wth, since the import of ‘trade 
liquor ’ is entirely prohibited in Northern Nigeria. 

(c) Taxation , — Space forbids me to say more than a 
very few words on this subject. In dealing with un- 
civilized races, by far the easiest method of raising a 
revenue is by Customs dues on the coast. The 
merchant who pays these adds correspondingly to the 
* Vide Nineteenth Century, November, 1897. 
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selling price of his goods, and the native producer, who 
therefore ultimately pays by collecting a larger quantity 
of produce for a given amount of goods, neither knows 
of nor cares about the tax. Sucli methods of indirect 
taxation are suitable to a savage population, but among 
the higher races of Northern Nigeria, who have in- 
herited a Mohammedan civilization, direct taxation, as 
I have already said, is an institution sanctioned by 
tradition, and aecepted as a natural law by the people. 
It remains to settle how it may be collected with the 
least leakage and waste, and with the least chance of 
extortion and oppression in the collection ; in what 
proportion it shall be shared between the Government 
and the native ehiefs ; to simplify and organize the 
too diverse forms which it has taken in the past ; and 
to regulate its incidence on the people so that each 
may pay in proportion to his means. 

The disadvantage of limiting taxation to the collection 
of Customs lies in the fact that, when a country has 
attained a further stage of civilization, it is difficult to 
institute that direct taxation which all civilized States 
recognise as due to the Administration from the 
individual, according to his wealth and ability, and the 
amount of protection, and cheapening of commodities by 
improved communications and other public works, for 
which he is indebted to the Government. Where, 
therefore, it is feasible and possible to introduce the 
first rudiments of a direct taxation among uncivilized 
tribes, it has a value apart from the mere amount of 
revenue collected, in habituating them to tlie idea of an 
obligation to the State which it is incumbent on them 
to discharge, and at the same time it is an outward and 
visible sign which they well understand of the acknow- 
ledgment of the Suzerain Power, with the correlative 
necessity of obeying the injunctions of the Government 
to abstain from outrages and lawlessness. Among sueh 
tribes in West Africa property is usually held on a 
communal basis, and the impost is therefore necessarily 
in the nature of a capitation or poll-tax ; whereas among 
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the more civilized races, where individual rights in 
property have become recognised, it is possible to 
institute a graduated taxation, according to the wealth 
and ability of each member of the community to pay it. 

Direct taxation is also unsuitable to a people who are 
held in a state of slavery or serfdom, for the responsi- 
bility of the individual is then assumed by the slave- 
owner. A serf or slave cannot be expected to recognise 
or understand his obligation to the Government when 
the results of his labours are not his own, and the pro- 
duce of the fields he tills belongs to his master. He 
ceases to have an individual responsibility to the State 
for his actions, or an obligation to maintain its efficiency 
by his contributions, however small. These obligations 
pass to his overlord. Direct taxation, therefore, as 
being the State recognition of the rights and duties of 
the individual, is the moral charter of independence of a 
people. Communities, moreover, who have only recently 
emerged from such a state of servitude take some time 
to acquire this sense of responsibility and of obligation. 
One of the chief defects of Mohammedan rule in iVfrica 
is that it holds a large section of the people in this state 
of irresponsible tutelage, thereby arresting all progress. 

The fertility of the soil and the abundance of market- 
able sylvan produce which needs no culture, the employ- 
ment of women in manual labour, and the absence of 
the pressure of population in countries devastated by 
tribal wars and slave raids, combine to afford the African 
an abundant leisure, which, in the absence of any ex- 
ternal incentive to work, is apt to be devoted to indo- 
lence, quarrelling, drink, or sensuality. The imposition 
of a moderate taxation supplies such an incentive and 
stimulates production, while at the same time it pro- 
motes the circulation of a currency, to the great benefit 
of trade. 

In Northern Nigeria the proposal is to collect the 
ancient taxes in a simplified and modified form by the 
agency of the native chiefs and district headmen, without 
the intermediary of the tax-collectors, who formerly 
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were the curse of the country. We propose to share 
the results with the native chiefs, who no longer have 
to keep up standing armies and other expenses of 
Government. The policing of the country is now 
undertaken by the Government, upon whom, therefore, 
it devolves to enforce the payment of traditional taxes. 
The British Administration is thus brought into close 
touch with the native rulers — themselves aliens in the 
Mohammedan States — and the interests of both become 
identical, and close cooperation is insured, while the 
chiefs will be assured of a regular income (which they 
are now powerless to enforce), to replace the former 
arbitrary levies and the profits of the slave trade. For 
the evils of an alien and absentee landlordism, working 
through an agency of alien tax-gatherers, is substituted 
a system under which each village chief collects from 
the individual, and pays to a local district headman, 
who in turn pays direct to the Emir and Government. 
This effects decentralization of native rule — which is no 
less important than decentralization by the Administra- 
tion itself —and gives to tlie men who occupy positions 
of importance definite duties and responsibilities. 

It is wise, as Lord Cromer has said, to make the 
incidence of taxation as light as possible in the first 
years of administration, so as to encourage productive 
industry, and not overburden the peasantry in the earlier 
stages of agricultural and industrial development ; but 
it is equally wise, in my view, to habituate all classes to 
their obligation to contribute to the State. Nor can the 
conditions of the peasantry in Egypt, where I under- 
stand that irrigable and cultivatable land is of great 
value, be considered as identical with those of a country 
like Nigeria, where limitless land, fertile and well 
watered, lies ready to the hand of the cultivator, who 
needs only an incentive to employ his indolent leisure. 
The serious difficulty lies in the fact that, in the early 
stages, pending the wider distribution of currency, pay- 
ment must be made in kind, and its transport and 
realization present obstacles which almost nullify its 
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practical value. Still, the principle is established which 
in later years will, with improvement of communications, 
render more adequate returns, and produce a revenue 
proportionate to population and prosperity. Meanwhile, 
the solution lies in enhancing the value of the products 
in which payment is made, and decreasing their bulk by 
means of simple industrial machinery, such as hand-gins 
for cotton, oil presses, and the like. 

I had hoped to find space to add a few observations on 
some other subjects of interest in tropical administration, 
such as the treatment of native chiefs and their relations 
to the Administration; the question of native jurisdiction 
and courts, Mohammedan and pagan ; currency and 
barter ; the position and duties of troops and police ; 
education, and many others ; but the limits of my space 
are already exceeded. 

The aims of West African administration are com- 
paratively simple. Unconcerned with that large range 
of subjects which provide material for the domestic 
legislation of more civilized countries, its problems are 
confined to two main branches: (1) The treatment of 
native races, who are centuries behind ourselves in 
mental evolution, and the steps by which they may 
be gradually brought to a higher plane of civilization and 
progress; and (2) economic development by which these 
tropical countries may develop a trade which shall benefit 
our own industrial classes by the production, on the one 
hand, of the raw materials — rubber, oils, cotton, hides, 
etc. — which form the staples of our manufactures, and 
by the absorption in return of our manufactured cottons, 
hardware, and other goods. 

Of all our tropical dependencies. West Africa, on 
account of its climate, suffers most from a lack of con- 
tinuity in administration — that greatest of all drawbacks 
to success and progress. The necessity, on the one 
hand, of periodical return to England to recruit, which 
deprives the country of the services of its officers for 
one-third of their nominal service ; and the limited 
period, on the other hand, for which officers, espe- 
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daily those in the higher and more experienced grades, 
can, as a rule, remain in the West African service, 
robs the Administration of the fruits of accumulated 
experience, and continually dislocates the machinery 
and introduces changes which militate against efficiency 
and a steady advance. There is, in my belief, a per- 
fectly feasible way in which this difficulty might be 
overcome, and which would tend to the great advantage 
of both of the two branches of tropical administration 
which I have indicated ; but in the position which I at 
present hold it is not fitting for me to propound schemes 
which have not as yet the entire approval of the Secretary 
of State, nor would space permit of my doing so here. 

I am convinced that one of the questions which will 
most occupy thought in the twentieth century will be 
the development of the tropics, and the solution of the 
twin problems which (as I have said) it involves, and I 
am confident that the genius of our race will be among 
the first to recognise the growing, and, indeed, already 
vital, importance to civilization of the raw products of 
the tropics, with the necessity for organizing the industry 
of its teeming millions and promoting their welfare on 
well-considered lines of policy, and that we shall solve 
its difficulties, whether by one method or another, as we 
have ever done in the past. 


Note. — The figures relating to the amount of liquor imported into 
West Africa, quoted on page 855, through an oversight include 
liquor imported for the use of Europeans, which, however, is com- 
paratively trivial in amount. 



THE EiVST AFRICA PROTECTORATE 

By sir CHARLES ELIOT, K.C.M.G. 

The eastern side of Africa is so little known that it 
may not be amiss to remind the reader of the various 
political spheres now recognised there, chiefly in conse- 
quence of arrangements made towards the end of the 
last century. The mainland is divided between Germany, 
Great Britain, Italy, and Portugal, the share of France 
being represented by the large island of Madagascar. 
The extreme south, of course, is British, and inland our 
territory runs northward uninterruptedly to Lakes 
Nyassa and Tanganyika ; but on the coast Portuguese 
territory begins at Delagoa Bay and occupies about 
fifteen degrees of latitude. North of it comes German 
East Africa, which stops about five degrees south of the 
line, where begin our own equatorial possessions. The 
remainder of the east coast, from the equator up to and 
round Cape Guardafui, constitutes the Italian sphere. 
Our inland territories near Tanganyika and Nyassa, 
which are conterminous with Rhodesia, but separated 
from the sea by the Portuguese possessions, are known by 
the name of British Central Africa — a somewhat mis- 
leading designation, since they are not really central, but 
southern, and have no connection with our two equatorial 
Protectorates of Uganda and East Africa, which form 
the subject of the present article and are, to a certain 
extent, central. But even these territories are very dis- 
tinctly eastern, and do not extend into the heart of 
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Africa. They occupy, roughly speaking, the eastern 
third of the continent, and the extreme western boundary 
of Uganda is on about tlie same meridian as Alexandria. 

It may be said, without undue national pride, that 
the British sphere is the most important and hopeful 
part of the east coast. In the Italian and Portuguese 
territories European influence is practically confined to 
a few ports, and little effort has yet been made to control 
or develop the interior. The Germans have seriously 
undertaken the task of investigating and improving 
their possessions, and their long coast line, which in many 
parts possesses a rich and fertile hinterland within easy 
distance of the sea, has enabled them to obtain gratify- 
ing results. But they also suffer, though in a less degree 
than the Italians and Portuguese, from want of com- 
munication with the interioi% and the consequent diffi- 
culty of maintaining order or encouraging trade. Though 
the British Protectorates are in some ways less favour- 
ably situated, inasmuch as the healthy and fertile interior 
is separated from the coast by a jungle from 70 to 
200 miles wide, yet there is easy communication by rail 
and steamer from the Indian Ocean to Entebbe, on the 
further side of Lake Victoria, and a good road from 
Entebbe to Lake Albert. 

Our equatorial possessions are organized as two Pro- 
tectorates, known as East Africa and Uganda. The 
former, which is a definite administrative division, and 
not merely a general designation for this side of the 
continent, is the country between I^ake Victoria and 
the Indian Ocean. It is traversed by the Uganda Rail- 
way, which connects the lake with the port of Mombasa. 
The Uganda Protectorate, on the other hand, consists 
of our territories which lie to the west and north of the 
lake, and is not very definitely divided from the southern 
Sudan. 

It is a curious fact that Uganda, though about 
700 miles from the sea, created considerable interest 
some time earlier than the nearer, and in some ways 
more important, territories which now form the East 
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Africa Protectorate, and which have become known only 
in the last five or six years. Uganda was visited by 
Stanley, and tlie reports of the large and intelligent 
native population anxious to accept Christianity and 
European civilization speedily inspired active sympathy 
among all the friends of missions. In virtue of the 
iVnglo-German agreement of 1890, the British East 
Africa Company occupied Uganda, but finding that the 
administration was a heavier draiii on their resources 
than had been anticipated, soon became anxious to hand 
over their new acquisition to the Government. Mean- 
while, Christianity had made extraordinary progress, not 
unmarred by bickerings between the various sects, and 
there was a strong feeling that for religious and philan- 
thropic motives the country ought not to be abandoned. 
This sentiment was supported by an estimate of its 
wealtli, which was, perhaps, somewhat exaggerated, and 
our Protectorate was proclaimed in 1894. As it was 
difficult to hold the interior without communication with 
the coast, it was decided to construct the Uganda Rail- 
way, which was begun in 1895. It was only during the 
construction of this railway that people became alive to 
the fact that the road to Uganda was more valuable 
than Uganda itself. 

The peculiarity of the East Africa Protectorate is 
that, though it is equatorial, large parts of it possess 
a temperate climate which has been shown, by an ex- 
perience now amounting to about fifteen years, to be 
suitable to Europeans. Not only can they reside con- 
tinuously in the country, but they can rear children 
there. This surprising fact seems most improbable to 
those who are not acquainted with the Protectorate, but 
it must be remembered that temperature and climate 
depend on elevation as much as on geographical position. 
The best-known equatorial countries — such as West 
Africa, Brazil, and the Malay Archipelago — are com- 
paratively low and flat. It is only rarely, as in Bolivia 
and East Africa, that we find the much rarer combina- 
tion of equatorial position and considerable altitude. 
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On the mountains of the Mau, which are actually on the 
Equator, the days often resemble an English October, 
and at night there may be a degree or two of frost. 
The salient feature in the geography of East Africa is 
that volcanic action has thrown up a plateau, varying 
from 5,000 to 10,000 feet high, between the sea and the 
great lakes, which are largely formed from the waters 
which run down from this elevation. In British 
territory this plateau begins about 200 miles from 
the coast and extends about 300 miles in the direc- 
tion of I ^ake Victoria. Less accurate information 
is forthcoming as to the interior of the German and 
Portuguese possessions, but it seems probable that a 
strip of high and healthy, though possibly not every- 
where equally fertile, country runs down continuously 
to Rhodesia. 

Uganda, which lies beyond this plateau, cannot at 
present claim to offer a climate suitable to European 
residence, though perhaps further exploration and 
improved communication may enable us to use the great 
Ruwenzori range and the mountains which border the 
Upper Nile for the establishment of stations. At pre- 
sent its importance is largely political. It looks both 
south and north, and commands the highways leading 
to Egypt and the Cape. It thus affects our two most 
important interests in the Continent. In Northern 
Africa we have chosen Egypt and the east as our sphere 
rather than Morocco and the west. Now, the main 
factor in the prosperity and safety of Egypt is the Nile, 
and by the possession of Uganda we control the whole 
course of this river from its double source in Lakes 
Victoria and Albert to its mouth in the Mediterranean. 
In Lower Egypt the rise and fall of its stream are 
regulated by a dam built at Assouan, and it is now pro- 
posed to exercise a similar control over the upper 
portions of the river by means of various works, among 
which will be dams built on or near the two lakes. In 
any case it is clearly most important that the power 
which occupies Egypt should also occupy Uganda, for 
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a rival in the possession of the sources and upper course 
of the Nile might have opportunities of seriously 
injuring the territories which depend on its rise and fall. 

Uganda has another aspect which is important for 
Egypt and the Sudan. It is a Christian native state. 
Probably in no part of the world have the efforts of 
missionaries met with such rapid and thorough success. 
Elementary education and a taste for European civiliza- 
tion are generally diffused ; and if all the inhabitants are 
not really Christians, it may be said, without exaggera- 
tion, that those who are not are regarded by the others 
as backward and barbarous. The country has definitely 
thrown in its lot with Christianity, and — here is the 

f )oint — it is anti-Mohammedan. It is, therefore, not 
ikely to originate any fanatical movement, and forms a 
barrier against the spread of any such movement south- 
wards. In view of the power which Islam has shown 
of spreading among African races, and the damage done 
on the Upper Nile by the Khalifa and the Dervishes, 
the existence of this Christian state must be regarded 
as a great guarantee for the preservation of peace. 

Looking southwards, the importance of Uganda for 
all projects of opening up communications between the 
north and south of the continent is obvious. It lies on 
the highroad from the Cape to Cairo and in the middle 
of the road. The objections to making a railway 
between these points are two. As things are, there is 
no prospect of any traffic at all commensurate to the 
cost of construction ; and, secondly, this construction is 
likely to encounter serious difficulties in the southern 
Sudan, where the line must either make a considerable 
diversion from the direct route, or else pass through 
marshes, where the necessary works will be enormously 
costly, if not impracticable. Nothing, however, is more 
likely to stimulate traffic and the need of communi- 
cation than the development of Uganda and the 
establishment in its neighbourhood of colonies of Euro- 
peans connected with South Africa by business interests. 
The fact that such colonists from South Africa are 

55 
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actually settling in considerable numbers in the neigh- 
bouring East Africa Protectorate will probably prove 
of great importance for the future of the country and 
determine the direction of its development. If it is 
ever decided to construct the Cape to Cairo Railway, 
Uganda will be able to supply plentiful and intelligent 
native labour, such as is rarely found in Africa. 

To the west, Uganda borders on the Congo Free 
State, and these frontier lands still merit the titles of 
darkest and unknown Africa. The shortest route to 
the eastern side of the Congo is undoubtedly by the 
Uganda Railway, and though the Belgian authorities 
have naturally a preference for roads which open up 
their own territory, this route is beginning to be used. 

Politically the East Africa Protectorate is less im- 
portant than Uganda — that is to say, it does not contain 
many points which are of strategic value or affect the 
neighbouring lands. But it offers a series of excellent 
harbours along the coast, and since ships could be 
supplied with practically unlimited quantities of meat 
and European vegetables, it might be valuable as a 
provisioning station in time of war. Mombasa, with 
its adjacent land-locked harbours, is capable of accom- 
modating the largest fleets, and is a rapidly increasing 
port, somewhat handicapped at present by its defective 
water-supply. This defect, however, will probably soon 
be remedied by the construction of waterworks, bring- 
ing water from a neighbouring stream at a cost of about 
£ 100 , 000 . 

It is, however, not so much of the political importance 
of the East Africa Protectorate that I would speak as 
of its commercial and economic possibilities. Uganda 
is a black man’s country ; East Africa is fitted to be a 
white man’s country, and is rapidly becoming one. As 
explained, this Protectorate rises gradually from the sea 
into a plateau varying from 5,000 to 10,000 feet in 
height, excluding peaks which attain an altitude of 
nearly 19,000 feet. This plateau is cleft down the 
middle by a depression known as the Great Rift 
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Valley, which, though some thousand feet lower than 
the surrounding heights, shares their temperate climate. 
For purposes of colonization and cultivation, the Pro- 
tectorate may be divided into two parts — the highlands 
composed of this plateau and of the Rift \^alley, and 
the lowlands, consisting of the coast and the country 
round the shores of Lake Victoria. I’he lowlands 
must be regarded as a planter's country, suitable for 
most forms of tropical agriculture, but not for the 
permanent residence of Fiuropeans, though they can 
perfectly well reside there and superintend cultivation. 
Tlie sliores of I^ake Victoria are not healthy, though it 
is hoped that they may be much improved by drainage. 
The sea coast, however, must be given a high rank for 
health among tropical climates. Mombasa and I^amu 
are certainly not inferior in this respect to Calcutta and 
Bombay, considering that they are tropical towns ; the 
temperature is moderate, and there is a continual breeze 
from the sea. For practical purposes the healthiness of 
the coast is increased by the proximity of the highlands, 
which can be reached in twenty-four hours from Mom- 
basa when a change of air is needed. The chief products 
of the lowlands are rubber, copra, mangrove, bark 
(which is used for tanning), and various kinds of valuable 
fibre. The indigenous rubber, which is obtained from 
a creeper called landolphia, is of good quality and 
plentiful in many districts, particularly in the forests 
near Melindi and Witu. It is also found in various 
parts of the highlands, and is abundant in Uganda. 
The copra is said to be of extremely good quality. 

It is not, however, these tropical lowlands w^hich are 
the most valuable and characteristic feature of East 
Africa, but the temperate highlands, which are not 
merely a planter s country, but suited to the permanent 
residence of Europeans. It is somewhat difficult to 
define their extent, as the country at some distance from 
the railway is not known as well as it should be, but the 
belt of good land is about three hundred miles wide in 
the part where it is traversed by the railway, and it is 

55 —^ 
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^ ^ ^ to report that those who explore the less- 

known districts nearly always report the discovery of 
fine land in some unexpected place. Thus the Com- 
mission which has recently been delimitating the 
boundary between British and German territory report 
the existence of a new escarpment called Isowri, and 
excellent grass about eighty miles from Lake Victoria. 
The best-known districts, taking them in the order in 
which they lie along the Uganda Railway, are the Athi 
plains, Kikuyu, the Rift Valley, the Mau, and the Uasin 
Gishu plateau. 

Perhaps there is no better and more practical way of 
giving the reader an idea of the country than to make 
an imaginary journey by the Uganda Railway from the 
Indian Ocean to Lake Victoria. In doing so I should 
say that I follow the time-table which was in force a 
year ago. The service of trains may have been altered 
and accelerated since then. 

On leaving Mombasa, which is situated on an island 
fitting rather closely into an indentation of the coast, 
the railway crosses a long bridge, and reaching the 
mainland, at once begins to climb a somewhat steep 
ascent to Mazeras, about fifteen miles from the starting- 
point. This first section of the line is also one of the 
most beautiful. The scenery is tropical ; the hills are 
covered with groves of cocoanuts and bananas, and from 
their summits are obtained wide views over the island 
of Mombasa and the many inlets round it — Port Reitz 
and Port Tudor, and the beautiful valley of the Mwachi 
River. Around Mazeras there is a good deal of cultiva- 
tion, but shortly after it begins the least profitable and 
most uninteresting part of the journey — the Taru Jungle, 
a belt of forest and scrub nearly two hundred miles wide, 
which divides the highlands from the coast. This jungle 
contains very little visible water, but the fact that it 
supports a thick vegetation, and that the land responds 
with a wonderful outburst of green and flowers to every 
shower, or the most rudimentary irrigation, indicates 
that the soil is rich and may some day be utilized. At 
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present the whole stretch produces nothing which is of 
any use except fibre plants, spiky, sword-like growths 
of forbidding appearance but considerable commercial 
value. There are some oases in this district, such as 
the beautiful Tcita Hills, but one must commend the 
arrangement by which the train passes through the 
greater part of it during the night. I^eaving Mombasa 
at noon, it reaches Makindu at the end of the jungle 
very early in the morning, and about sunrise the 
traveller awakens between J3,0()0 and 4,000 feet above 
the sea-level, and in scenery which will astonish him if 
he is making the journey for the first time, and make 
him think he has travelled several thousand miles and 
not two hundred and fifty, which is the actual distance. 
The air is clear and cool and the grass dewy. On either 
side extend prairies covered at most seasons of the year 
by herds of zebra and antelope, and dotted with trees of 
fair size. iV little further on, near Nairobi, the plains 
become undulating, treeless expanses, but here there is 
a certain amount of scattered vegetation and abrupt, 
grassy hills. 11* fortune favours, a glimpse may be 
obtained of the great snow-covered dome of Kilima 
Njaro, on the German boundary, but the mountain, 
though visible from many points, is seen best from 
Makindu, which is passed in the day-time on the return 
journey. After threading its way through the hills, the 
train strikes across the Athi plains, as the open country 
is called, and reaches Nairobi about midday. All this 
part of the l^rotectorate is a game reserve in which no 
shooting is allowed, with the result that the most 
extraordinary spectacle of wild and fearless animal life 
may be seen quite close to the train. The commonest 
animals are zebras, a large antelope, called the harte- 
beest, of somewhat bovine appearance, and two very 
graceful smaller antelopes, yellowish, with a black 
stripe, known as Grant’s and Thomson’s gazelle. 
Ostriches are also abundant and conspicuous, and with 
luck the traveller may get a sight of giraffe, lion, or 
rhinoceros, especially early in the morning. There is 
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probably no place in the world which can show an 
even approximately similar display of large game, or 
offer better shooting in the districts where shooting is 
allowed. 

Nairobi, about 5,500 feet high, and the second capital 
of the Protectorate, is reached about noon. It is a 
European settlement which has sprung up in the last 
five years, and is growing so rapidly that I do not 
venture to state what its present popidation may be. 
But it probably retains the appearance which it had 
about a year ago of a West American mining town 
formed of tin shanties, thougli not devoid of comfortable 
bungalows. It is said that hotels and a bank are being 
constructed, which will certainly add to the comfort and 
possibly to the appearance of the town. Nairobi, though 
not beautiful in itself, is the connecting link between 
two dissimilar regions, each very beautiful in its own 
way. Before it stretch the spacious Athi plains ; im- 
mediately behind it rise in gentle, wooded slopes the 
hills of Kikuyu. This district extends from Mount 
Ngongo on the south of Nairobi to Mount Kenya, a 
snow-capped mountain rivalling Kilinia Njaro, in the 
north, and is perhaps the most favoured district of East 
Africa, combining, as it does, agricultural with pastoral 
land, plentiful water, a sufficient supply of native labour, 
but also a sufficiency of unoccupied land which can be 
taken up by Europeans. It is difficult to make those 
who have not seen the country believe that it recalls an 
English summer landscape with its green lanes and 
sunny parks, and one often feels that it would not be 
out of keeping to see some village spire rising above the 
trees, which are so curiously European in appearance. 

In crossing Kikuyu the train reaches an altitude of 
about 7,500 feet, and then suddenly descends into the 
Rift Valley. Probably there is no place in the world 
where a railway effects such a sudden and thorough 
transformation of scenery without the aid of a tunnel. 
The line makes a great curve, and almost in the space 
of a minute passes from the fertile, comfortable fields of 
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Kikuyu and emerges on the sides of a wild, desolate, 
wind-swept valley, bounded by strange volcanic moun- 
tains. This is the Rift. The first few miles of it, 
though impressive, are somewhat arid, and the good 
grazing-ground does not begin until the neighbourhood 
of Lake Naivasha, whicli is followed by I^akes Elmen- 
teita and Nakuru. Here the quantity of stock attests 
the excellence of the pasture, and one may sometimes 
see the curious spectacle of gazelles which have strayed 
into the flocks grazing unconcernedly among the sheep 
and the native herdsmen. The grazing of the Rift 
Valley is decidedly good, but the idea prevalent among 
many Europeans in East Africa that it is better than in 
other parts may be erroneous, and it is probable that the 
pasturage on the higher levels of tlie Mau escarpment is 
really superior, though the land lias not been grazed 
down by native flocks, as, owing to tribal quarrels and 
the coldness of the climate, the natives do not much 
frequent the upper regions. 

The Mau escarpment bounds the railway on the west, 
and its level, excluding peaks, is often as much as 

9.000 feet. The railway, which naturally follows the 
lowest and easiest route, attains an elevation of about 

8.000 feet. The train reaches the Mau summit in the 
early morning ; and if the traveller has been incredulous 
of the coolness of equatorial regions, and not provided 
himself with several blankets, he will be convinced of 
the reality of the cold, and pass a most uncomfortable 
night. By a curious coincidence the coldest part of the 
journey is also that nearest to tlie equator, which is 
only about ten miles north of the railway. The 
plateaux of the Mau extend to a considerable distance 
north and south of the railway. They are not well 
known, owing to their being almost entirely uninhabited, 
but the character of the whole district appears to be the 
same, and its quality and suitability for European 
residence has been tested at several points. What is 
said of it applies equally well to the Settima Range and 
the plateaux on the eastern side of the Rift Valley, con- 
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siderably to the north of the country traversed by the 
railway. 

I have compared Kikuyu to English summer scenery ; 
the Mau and Settima somewhat resemble Scotch moors. 
Frost and mist are frequent ; the open spaces are covered 
with strong grass, diversified by shrubs resembling 
blackberries and large heath. There are many forests 
of fine trees, sometimes in the form of patches, some- 
times as continuous tracts. Watercourses are numerous, 
but game is not abundant (or, at least, not conspicuous), 
and native inhabitants are almost entirely absent. This 
last fact is to be attributed, not to any secret unhealthi- 
ness in the district, but to the preference of African 
races for low, swampy districts, where they find in abun- 
dance the food which they require, and where they 
have become immune to the fevers which torment 
Europeans. 

To the west of the Mau, the railway descends rapidly, 
by a remarkable system of viaducts, to the shores of 
I.iake Victoria, a region which is fertile indeed, but 
better suited to cultivation by Africans or Indians than 
to be even the temporary residence of Europeans. To 
the north of the railway, however, the Mau is prolonged 
in the Nandi country and Uasin Gishu plateau, districts 
which rival Kikuyu in their beauty and fertility. The 
latter is in the locality which it was proposed to hand 
over to a colony of Oriental .Jews, as part of the 
movement known as Zionism. This proposal, however, 
appears to have fallen through, and it is to be hoped 
that the district will be opened to British colonization. 

Brief as has been this sketch of the more accessible 
parts of the Protectorate, I hope that I have succeeded 
in making the reader feel that it is not a swamp or a 
desert, but a very beautiful, potential colony, possessing 
special importance from its unusual position, which in 
some ways makes it the door to a new world. The 
criticism most commonly passed on it by those who are 
acquainted with Natal, the Transvaal, and Rhodesia is 
that it is like South Africa, but better. I have not 
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myself visited South Africa, but pictures and descrip- 
tions leave on one the impression that it is an arid and 
yellow country. East Africa, on the other hand, is, as a 
rule, a gi’een country, and offers a rich spread of grass. 
Severe drought is rare, and, it would seem, always 
partial. The famine of 1897 was formidable because 
there were no means of communication to combat it ; 
but had the Uganda Railway then been in existence it 
might have been easily overcome. 

The settlement of Europeans in these districts is now 
proceeding rapidly, but experienced some difficulties in 
the beginning. The plan proposed in 1904 by the Foreign 
Office, which then administered the Protectorates, was 
to make the portion of the Rift Valley lying along the 
railway a native reserve, in which no private European 
might hold land, though a tract of 500 miles in the 
same territory was given to a syndicate. This arrange- 
ment would have been disastrous, for it would have 
excluded Europeans from some of the best land in the 
country, which had for them a peculiar value on account 
of its accessibility and nearness to the railway, whereas 
the nomadic tribe of the Masai, in whose favour the 
reservation was to be created, could not in any way 
utilize the advantages of the railway, and had no desire 
for access to it. I am glad, however, to say that this 
policy has been reversed. It is recognised that the 
welfare of the country requires that the land of the 
Rift Valley should be developed by Europeans, and the 
Masai have been induced to trek to a reservation on the 
Laikipia escarpment at some distance from the line. 

One important native question appears to be thus 
settled, and there is hope that the others will not give 
much trouble. By a happy combination of circum- 
stances, the lands which are most appreciated by natives 
are not those most coveted by Europeans, so that there 
is room for both races. There are, however, two deside- 
rata for a successful settlement of the native question. 
The first is that British officials should make a more 
strenuous attempt to learn native languages. There 
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. can be no doubt that many quarrels which have led to 
serious and costly punitive expeditions could have been 
amicably settled had the parties been able to discuss the 
situation in any common language, for it must be re- 
membered that the greatest talent and one of the great 
passions of the African is the use of words. In North 
America the negroes are most successful as clergymen 
and lawyers, and in Africa serious difficulties can often 
be avoided if they are heard with a large patience and 
the aggrieved parties are allowed to argue for two or 
three days. Secondly, though native reserves are a good 
thing if they mean that the land necessary to natives 
is secured for their use and cannot be taken up by 
Europeans, they are not a good thing if they mean that 
natives are to be left to themselves, and that no attempt 
is to be made to induce the nomadic tribes to adopt a 
settled life and abandon raiding. We know that these 
tribes are not incurably nomadic, for many have settled 
down within the last few generations, and no effort 
should be spared to make the Masai and other races 
adapt themselves to new conditions, for the continuance 
of their wandering and predaceous habits can only mean 
their rapid extinction. 

Since the Government has changed their policy and 
begun to favour European immigration, which they 
did not hi practice encourage until the autumn of last 
year, the country has made most rapid strides, and 
the increase in trade and general prosperity is greater 
than the most sanguine would have dared to anticipate 
twelve months ago. The revenue has increased 50 per 
cent., imports 33 per cent., and exports 50 per cent. 
Provision was made for a deficit of £45,000 on the 
working expenses of the Uganda Railway in the past 
year, and the most sanguine estimate made was that 
the line would pay its way in two years’ time. Instead 
of this, it appears that in the period of March 31, 1904, 
to March 31, 1905, the receipts have actually covered 
the expenditure, and yielded a small surplus. The 
chief exports at present seem to be hides, rubber, 
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fibre, and copra; ostrich feathers and wool show a 
promising commencement. I am told by a well- 
informed person recently returned from the country that 
a considerable number of sheep have been imported, 
and that the wool obtained from the first cross ha^ 
elicited some very hopeful quotations. He also says 
that the cultivation of ramie fibre in Kikuyu promises 
to be a certain success. Land is l ising rapidly in value, 
and he thinks that some of the best land near the rail- 
way will touch £20 per acre. The timber on the Mau 
is reported to be excellent both in quality and quantity, 
and a large concession is being arranged for working 
the forests, which will probably involve the construction 
of a branch line. The only crop which has been a 
failure is cotton, from which great things were expected. 
It would appear, however, that this failure must not be 
considered as final. The climate and soil are suitable, 
and in some places the crops have done well, but, un- 
fortunately, the area selected for the principal experi- 
ments was on the banks of the Tana, and the seasons 
for the rise and fall of the river were not sufficiently 
investigated, with the result that the plantations were 
flooded and destroyed. It would appear, however, that 
inexpensive engineering works would suffice to prevent 
such disasters in the future, and, apart fi’om this, there 
are many other places where cotton can be grown with- 
out danger of inundation — notably, the Lamu Archi- 
pelago, a group of islands close to the mainland, and 
somewhat resembling those of South Carolina and 
Georgia. The main difficulty for cotton-planting, how- 
ever, as well as for other industries on the coast, is the 
scarcity of labour, but I think it can be met in two 
ways. Firstly, Indians should be induced to settle in 
the country. I do not think they should be allowed to 
hold land in the highlands among Europeans, nor are 
they likely to be attracted by either the climate or class 
of agriculture which is profitable there ; but they are 
wanted on the coast where the natives are few and 
indolent, and where the country and its products strongly 
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resemble Southern India. Secondly, I think that Uganda 
and East Africa should be treated as a whole, and the 
dense and intelligent population of the former Pro- 
tectorate encouraged to migrate into select areas of the 
latter, due precaution being taken to prevent the spread 
of the sleeping sickness. The proposal to send natives 
of Uganda to work in the mines of South Africa did 
not seem to me feasible, but I see no reason why they 
should not be encouraged to labour for a period as 
cultivators on the coast of East Africa, which is com- 
paratively near their own country and not unlike it. 

It would appear that the majority of white immi- 
grants into East Africa are Soutli Africans. It has 
often been suggested that they were not the best class 
of colonists for the country, and it was suggested that 
New Zealanders or Australians would be preferable. 
But the fact of the preponderance of South Africans, 
if it proves to be true, must be accepted, and is likely 
to have important consequences which can hardly be 
disadvantageous as tending to draw two British Colonies 
together. Among those consequences may be the 
opening up from Uganda of communications with 
Rhodesia by land, and the establishment of a sea-trade 
between Mombasa and the ports of the South. East 
Africa can at present supply maize and European 
vegetables if they are required by southern markets, 
and to these may shortly be added wheat and barley. 

In view of this connection with the south, attention 
should be given to the question of assimilating the 
coinages of the two countries and abolishing the rupee 
currency at present used in East Africa. It is also 
most desirable that the East African Colonies should be 
included in the South African Customs Union. This 
project was mooted a year or more ago, and I believe 
was not thought favourably of in the South African 
Legislatures, but a closer connection between two 
groups of British dependencies may lead to a different 
result. Perhaps I^ord Milner’s visit to Nairobi in last 
spring may be an augury of more friendly relations. 
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The history of the West Indies has been written by 
various men at different times, and little now remains to 
be told of those wonderful islands around which the naval 
heroes of England, France, Spain, and Portugal had 
many fierce fights and exciting adventures. It was on 
these waters that the immortal Nelson got his training. 
But Britons have a peculiar interest in the earliest over- 
sea possessions of their country, and it is doubtless 
because of the romantic associations of Jamaica and 
the other luxuriant islands of the Antillian group, 
riveting my attention as a boy, and engrossing my 
thoughts as a man, which when their bitter cry for help 
was sounded throughout the length and breadth of the 
United Kingdom, which inspired me with the desire to 
do what lay in my power to extricate these Colonies from 
the trouble that threatened to swamp them. Pestilence 
and hurricane had played havoc with what remained of 
a prosperity that was phenomenal, but which had 
dwindled down to a condition of hand-to-mouth ex- 
istence owing to one cause and another. This was 
principally due to the unlimited opportunities given to 
beet-producing countries for supplying the home markets 
with their subsidized products, thus ruining the staple 
industry of the W est Indies — sugar. The once successful 
sugar-cane planter, finding his market captured and 
unable to compete with the near-at-hand and cheaply- 
produced beet-sugar, struggled on until finally compelled 
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to succumb, with little hope of recovering lost ground. 
It was at this stage of Jamaica’s history that Mr. 
Chamberlain, the Colonial Secretary, cast about for 
means to prevent absolute collapse of the islands, and, if 
possible, to restore them to their former prosperous 
state. Specifications were drawn up by the Crown 
agents, and tenders invited for the establishment of 
various steamship services, the development of the fruit 
trade, and the encouragement of travel to the ‘ hundred 
isles.’ The requirements were sucli as to deter ship- 
owners, fruit-growers, or hotel proprietors offering to 
undertake the whole scheme as called for, and I was 
therefore appealed to. My firm, having had a unique 
experience in each of the branches referred to, occupied an 
advantageous position, and we were enabled to fulfil the 
Government’s onerous requirements. We were there- 
fore persuaded to carry out the programme, and what 
that means few can appreciate, for from the first the 
contract was one that offered little inducement, and 
little, if any, prospect of a return on the capital outlay, 
and on the time and labour expended. Besides, it had 
to be proved that fruit could be brought thousands of 
miles oversea from the West Indies and delivered in 
marketable condition in England. Experts maintained 
that it could not be done, but by costly installations in 
the steamships and persevering experiment we solved 
the problem satisfactorily, and have made this scheme a 
pronounced success. But this was not attained without 
considerable expenditure of money and many heavy 
losses. 

Mr. Chamberlain, in his wisdom, demanded a service 
of first-class mail steamers, capable of carrying a large 
number of passengers and many thousands of bunches 
of bananas, and to-day we have brought Jamaica within 
ten days’ sail of England, and passengers have the 
opportunity of travelling in a style and with such com- 
fort as was not dreamt of a short time since. Jamaica 
being the largest and most important British Colony in 
the Caribbean Sea, it was selected for special attention, 
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and, indeed, it needed looking “after, for the island was 
in a very poor way, and the people apparently in despair 
and listless. Instead of bestirring themselves, they were 
giving way to the ruin fast overcoming them. There is 
no doubt whatever that the lack of energy and enter- 
prise was in a large degree responsible for the poor 
condition of the island five years ago. Had a strong 
effort been made to introduce other industries in lieu of 
the abandoned sugar trade, Jamaica would have been in 
a better position to-day. The dependence upon one 
industry has killed other places, even as it brought 
partial desolation to .Jamaica ; but the fillip given to the 
cultivation of bananas, pines, etc., owing to the evidences 
of activity shown by the establishment of the new 
steamship line, the opening of splendid hotels, and the 
greater amount of energy that had to be thrown into the 
banana industry, caused a general awakening which 
undoubtedly had a good effect, as it inspired hopes of 
better times in many breasts. 

Although the trade of the islands has not increased by 
leaps and bounds, returns show a decided and continu- 
ous advance. But Jamaica has not yet risen to the 
occasion, for it will require far more than the growing 
of bananas to restore her fallen fortunes. The cultiva- 
tion of cane, and the manufacture of sugar, the estab- 
lishment of central factories, the making of preserves 
and condiments, and the undertaking of every branch of 
industry that can be carried on profitably, must be intro- 
duced if Jamaicans would prosper. In the new interest 
created by the British Cotton Growing Association in 
the cultivation of Empire-grown cotton there are un- 
doubtedly rare possibilities, and, if followed up, not only 
in Jamaica, but in the other islands under British 
dominion in the Caribbean Sea, as it ought to be, the 
future can be looked forward to with every confidence. 
The suitability of the soil and climate have been clearly 
demonstrated, and it only requires enterprise and deter- 
mination to make the issue certain. In fact, samples of 
cotton brought to this country have realized as much as 
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Is. 6d. per pound. In fact, the West Indies will receive 
something like £100,000 for the cotton grown there, and 
this encouragement must be the effect of turning atten- 
tion to this means of making money. To help in this 
direction we undertook for some time to carry cotton 
freight free. Old-fashioned ways, like obsolete machinery, 
must be cast aside before satisfactory results can be 
secured, and indolence, which is named as one of the 
greatest curses of the beautiful and fruitful Antillian 
Islands, must be overcome before any real and lasting 
progress can be made. 

On my visit to Jamaica I saw, in the few days I spent 
there, the enormous possibilities of the country : the 
soil seems to be capable of producing anything with 
very little attention, and if science and labour were but 
applied to the ground, no complaints such as we have 
heard in the past would be again made. I also witnessed 
the lethargic attitude of the people, much of that of the 
blacks being inborn laziness, and, in the case of the 
whites, it appears to be a quite natural effect of the 
climate. It is, of course, ridiculous to expect the same 
amount of energy in people subjected for long periods 
to the hot, enervating climate of the low-lying parts of 
Jamaica as is to be found in Britain ; but I am convinced 
that far more is possible than is now attempted. There 
appears to be a too great dependence upon the Imperial 
Government, for, while I recognise the duty of the 
Government to take the initiative and display a practical 
interest in the wellbeing of the Colonies, giving such as 
need it financial help and sound, useful counsel, I never- 
theless believe such assistance can be harmful, and not 
only check individual effort, but defeat its own purpose. 
Mr. Chamberlain, in his schemes for the advancement 
of the Colonies and the amelioration of conditions in 
those that might be considered below par, seemed to 
understand this fully, and exercised wonderful discretion 
in his dealings with Britain’s dependencies and the solu- 
tion of their problems. 

The encouragement of the banana trade by the ex- 
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Colonial Secretary has been a splendid thing for Jamaica 
and for Great Britain. The regular shipment of some- 
thing like 30,000 bunches a fortnight by the Imperial 
Direct Line steamers, in addition to others, constitutes 
a trade which is constantly increasing. This, to say 
nothing of the millions of bunches annuall} shipped to 
the United States, has caused the laying out of great 
tracts of land for banana cultivation, and promises to 
become a far more important source of labour and profit 
in the near future. But. as before stated, bananas are 
not sufficient to restore the past prosperous condition of 
the West Indies, and the necessity of returning to the 
production of sugar, and to the development of cocoa, 
coffee, and fruits that will preserve is obvious. It is in 
cotton, however, that we hope to see Jamaica come to 
the front. The trials that have been made, and the 
reports that have been drawn up by Sir Daniel Morris, 
Commissioner for Agriculture in the West Indies, are 
most encouraging. Honey is a valuable as well as an 
important product, and the steps that have been taken 
to insure the exportation only of qualities that will do 
the Jamaican apiarists credit cannot but have a beneficial 
effect. Some success has attended the establishment of 
the new preserves factory, and there is no doubt that, 
with a greater measure of success, the industry of fruit- 
preserving would play no small part in the restoration 
of the fallen fortunes of Jamaica. There is also a pros- 
pect for cattle and horse breeding, though not to the 
same extent as in other directions named. 

With education, increased energy, cooperation, and 
intelligent enterprise, the West Indies will flourish, and 
there is no doubt that the crowds of tourists now in- 
vading Jamaica will influence the people there for good, 
besides inducing many of the visitors to invest capital 
in the islands for development purposes. Land values 
are improving, and even since the inauguration of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s scheme there has been a great advance in 
the price demanded for old sugar estates and other un- 
tenanted properties, of which the island had numbers. 
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THE WEST INDIES 


When English people come to understand the nearness 
of the West Indies, the benefits of the ten days’ sea 
voyage, the health-giving virtues of the climate, where, 
in the mountains, almost any temperature can be ob- 
tained, and which has been so confidently and emphatic- 
ally declared by Sir J. Crichton Browne, the stream of 
tourists will flow towards Jamaica and the other islands 
in a way that does not now seem possible. Publicity 
should be given to all the advantages obtainable, and if 
every means available are employed, our own idea of 
prosperity will be attained. 



THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE CROWN 
COLONIES 

By sir frank SWEITENHAM, K.C.M.G. 

It has been said that comparatively few people think, 
reall)^ tliink, about subjects beyond the concerns of their 
daily life. That is possibly the principal reason why a 
nation which possesses the greatest Empire the world 
has ever known, an Empire with lands on every continent 
and islands in every sea, inhabited by four hundred 
millions of people of almost every race, colour, language, 
and religion, should never have provided any means for 
teaching the art of administration. We are said to be 
amateurs in everything except sport ; but there we are 
counted professionals, and it is only people of the same 
origin who seriously dispute our claims to excel in what 
we regard as our national pastimes. True, we were 
once regarded as passably capable shopkeepers, but now 
we have serious rivals in all forms of trade, and we are 
assured, by those who ought to know, that England is 
losing, or has already lost, her business preeminence. 
Still, there are two callings into which destiny has 
forced Britons where we may congratulate ourselves 
that we are experts : we are sailors and we are adminis- 
trators. The geographical conditions which drew the 
people of these islands to find a home on the sea ; the 
spirit of adventure which is as the breath of life to the 
navigator ; the experience and profit of successful 
voyages ; the attractions of distant travel, of foreign 
lands, and the desire to go further, to know the unknown, 
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— these circumstances made the English sailor. It is 
probable that the developed characteristics of the suc- 
cessful sailor, coupled with a long experience in the 
management of people ol divers races, begot the aptitude 
for administration which is now so marked a feature in 
their character that, in the art of government, English- 
men have little to learn from other nations. England 
has always had rivals on the sea, and we only keep our 
position there by great national sacrifices, by a splendid 
organization, by the most perfect system of training that 
we can devise, and by the prestige of many hard-fought 
battles. Sea-power alone will not preserve the Empire, 
and, considering the enormous interests which depend 
upon the successful maintenance of our position, it does 
seem passing strange that we have, hitherto, trusted to 
the genius of the race to acquire by experience a know- 
ledge which it has never been thought necessary to 
teach. 

We speak of men being born administrators, but it 
only means that, of the many who are set to the work 
of government, without any special training, some pick 
up the threads quickly and, with experience, become 
really efficient. Still, it is hardly fair on the governed, 
especially in remote parts of the Empire, where the 
people can only make themselves heard with difficulty, 
that the experience should be gained at their expense, 
when a little preliminary teaching would save both 
parties fi’om the painful results of even well-intentioned 
blunders. That course might be regarded as typical of 
English absence of method, if it were not that we have 
an object-lesson of a contrary kind in the British Navy^ 
But it is certainly characteristic of American methods 
that, directly the Republic took over the Philippines, 
an American University sent a capable representative to 
visit the English, French, and Dutch Colonies in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the newly-acquired terri- 
tories, with instructions to collect and record all possible 
information in regard to the government of those 
dependencies. 
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It may be said that there is now in London a school, 
founded in recent times, with the declared object ‘ to 
organize, promote, and supply liberal courses of educa- 
tion specially adapted to the needs of persons who are, 
or who intend to be, engaged in any kind of administra- 
tion, including the service of any Government.' The 
object is admirable, but the Governors of the I^ondon 
School of I^conomics would hardly suggest that they 
are yet able to offer to students a liberal course of 
education in the art of administration, and no qualifica- 
tion in that subject is required by the Civil Service 
Commissioners in their examination of candidates for 
the Home, the Indian, or the Colonial services. 

This is not the place to describe the constitution of 
the Crown Colonies, but everyone knows that a Governor, 
appointed by the Crown, is directly responsible for the 
administration of his charge. The Governor is subject 
to the authority of the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, with whom he is in constant correspondence 
on every subject of importance, and sometimes on 
matters of apparently trifling detail. The ultimate 
autliority, the final court of appeal, in executive matters, 
is Downing Street. It may be questioned whether the 
British people realize how admirably the work of the 
Colonial Office is done, how efficient is the staff of that 
department of the public service, and how much of the 
efficiency is due to the great qualities and the business- 
like methods of Mr. Chamberlain, who, during the 
eight years that he was Colonial Secretary, won for his 
office the admiration and respect of the Colonies to a 
degree never known before. The striking characteristics 
of the work done in Downing Street in its connection 
with the Crown Colonies are the patient care with 
which each question is examined and the anxiety to 
be just in every case, however great or however small 
the issue. Mr. Chamberlain introduced a readiness to 
encourage promising proposals, and to support distant 
workers in their efforts to advance Briti^ interests, 
even when those efforts met with opposition or complaint 
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from foreigners. It is not surprising that an English 
department, working on these lines, has gained the 
confidence of the people of the Colonies, and there is 
equal cause for satisfaction in this country. It is not 
suggested that the Colonial Office has arrived at per- 
fection. Those who are under the Office, but not in it, 
would like to see a good mapy changes, both as to 
general principles and the handling of details, and they 
could give excellent reasons in support of their views. 
To mention one point only, the Office is inclined to err 
on the side of lenience in dealing with incapable servants. 
Experience has proved again and again that a man who 
has failed in one administrative post is not likely to 
succeed in a higher and more responsible appointment. 
Without pretending to any attempt at exhaustive criti- 
cism, one other point may be mentioned. The machinery 
of Crown Colony government is based upon a set of cut- 
and-dried rules, called the Colonial Office Regulations, 
which cover a wide field and are applied impartially to 
all Crown Colonies. The rules deal with a variety of 
subjects, from the keeping of accounts and the conduct 
of correspondence to the wearing of uniforms and the 
firing of salutes. In the main they are excellent ; but 
some of them may have been framed in the days of the 
Plantations, and if the whole code is too sacred for 
revision, it is at least probable that identical regulations 
cannot be applied, with perfect success, to Colonies like 
Cyprus and St. Helena, on the one hand, and the 
Straits and Ceylon on the other. There are differences 
between Fiji and Trinidad, between I^agos and Malta, 
British Honduras and Hong-Kong, which cannot be 
removed by the application of one set of regulations, 
however great their authorship and antiquity. 

If I now leave the methods of Crown Colony admin- 
istration, and give a word to the results which are 
obtained by honest, capable, and zealous officers, it is 
not because the system is perfect, or that I have any 
desire to argue that some other form of government may 
not be infinitely preferable. When a Crown Colony 
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develops into one with responsible government, it may 
be assumed that this is a process of evolution which 
insures a last state better than the first. If a Colony is 
able to pay its way handsomely, while ministering to its 
own needs, and yet imposes no duties on the produce of 
its own industries, or on imports from this country or 
any British possession, it possesses certain attractions, 
and courts the sympathy of manufacturers in all parts 
of the Empire. If, again, the Colony bears a fair share 
in the cost of Imperial defence, it deserves the thanks of 
the British taxpayer. If it takes, uses, and distributes 
annually many millions of pounds’ worth of British 
products, it may be regarded as a valuable customer; 
and if, with all this, it has no debt whatever, it may 
fairly be looked upon as a credit to the system under 
which it is administered. There are Crown Colonies 
which fulfil all these conditions, and satisfactorily perform 
many other duties to their own advantage, to the advance- 
ment of Imperial interests, and to the benefit of the 
many people of divers races who seek, and find, freedom 
and justice under the protection of the British flag. It 
may seem strange to advocate a system which differs so 
widely from government by party and popular election ; 
but the system is open to two tests, (1) the results ob- 
tained and (2) the opinions of those who have lived and 
worked in a prosperous Crown Colony, especially if they 
have also lived and worked in a Colony with responsible 
government. The striking difference between the systems 
is really this : that whereas, under party government, each 
party, when in power, considers that it is entitled to 
advance the interests of its own adherents, the Crown 
Colony system aims at securing, and usually secures, 
the general welfare of the whole community. With 
parties, the one in power can do no wrong, in the eyes of 
its supporters, so long as it ministers to their demands. 
It follows that it can do nothing right in the opinion of 
the Opposition. But in Crown government, by the class 
of men selected for that work, there are no parties, no 
selfish interests to be served. The interests of the 
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administration and the community are one, and all who 
are not officials, and many who are, make it their 
business to criticise the policy of tlie Government and 
the conduct of its servants in every detail. Should the 
local authorities prove deaf, extravagant, incompetent, 
the ear of the Secretary of State is open to complaints, 
on any subject from any source. 

If any excuse were needed for drawing attention to 
these questions at this time, it is furnished by the fact 
that the Transvaal, and, later, the Orange River Colony, 
are about to receive some new form of constitution 
which will give them representative or responsible 
government. The probationary period through which 
these Crown Colonies have passed seems, to many 
unbiassed minds, all too short. That view is not likely 
to receive much consideration, however, for it seems to 
be settled that it is expedient to accede to the demand 
of those who decline to be satisfied, until they have 
obtained absolute control of local affairs. It is some 
years since a Crown Colony was gi’anted the privilege 
of local self-government, and in that time much has 
been said and written on two very important questions : 

{a) National Defence. 

(b) A new Fiscal Policy, which, by a system of 
Imperial preferences, is to tighten the bonds of Imperial 
union. 

It seems to be admitted that all parts of the Empire 
are equally concerned in its defence, and that all are 
bound to share the cost of maintaining a Navy of 
sufficient strength, in the highest state of efficiency. It 
is probable that colonial statesmen would agree that, if 
any self-governing Colony were cut absolutely adrift 
from the Empire, it would not be allowed to work out 
its own salvation without interference from other 
nations. They would also agree that every British 
Colony would prefer its present position to the control 
of any foreign Power. 

It may therefore be assumed that the defence of the 
Empire is not only the duty, but the first interest of 
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every component part. Beyond the natural desire to 
preserve the many advantages of existing conditions, 
there is the sentiment of kinship, of nationality, and, 
perhaps, an appreciation of the Mother Country’s 
generous treatment of her Colonies. Where a Colony 
has been won by conquest, England has paid for it with 
English lives and English money. Where it has grown 
up as an English settlement, the initial expenses have 
all been borne by England. In both cases the costs 
have often been heavy ; but when success was assured, 
and the Colonists asked for emancipation, it has been 
given freely, without claim, either for the costs of 
administration before the Colony became self-supporting, 
or for the value of the permanent improvements. 

It was perfectly natural that full advantage should be 
taken of a practically unlimited power of self-govern- 
ment; that nearly four hundred millions of English money 
should be borrowed ; and that the self-governing Colonies 
should arrange their fiscal systems without regard to 
any but local interests. Now, however, the British tax- 
payer is beginning to feel the strain of bearing alone the 
ever-increasing burden ol‘ National Defence, and he also 
feels the inevitable result of foreign commercial rivalry. 
The position is difficult, but it would have been easier 
to-day if, when self-government was granted to the 
Colonies, the very reasonable condition had been laid 
down that, in the matter of tariff, the children should 
extend to the Mother Country the same consideration 
that was given to them. 

England’s position in the Transvaal and the Orange 
River Colony, is the result of operations — initiated by 
people in those territories — operations which have cost 
this country a very lieavy price. It is unlikely that 
a self-governing Transvaal, or a self-governing South 
African Commonwealth, will exercise, in its dealings 
with these islands, a self-denial for which there is no 
precedent elsewhere ; but now that the English people 
are alive to the situation will they not require that, in 
the grant of all future constitutions for colonial self- 
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government, it shall be provided that the Colony, while 
profiting by every advantage of its Imperial connection, 
shall fulfil some of its Imperial responsibilities, and 
grant to British commerce identical tariff treatment to 
that extended by this country to the products of the 
Colony ? 

April, 1905 . 
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